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The Meteor. 


[A meteor of dazzling brilliancy was observed about ten on Sunday evening, and for 
about seven seconds filled the heavens with refnigency. It then seemed to burst, 
and curve elliptically in a stream of falling light towards the earth. Three minutes 
later a dull, heavy thud, like the noise of a heavy meteorite striking the ground, 
was heard.—Daily Paper.) 
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He called, on the same Sunday night, 
At twenty-five minutes past ten, 
And he toid us he’d just seen‘a sight 
That could ne’er be described by a pen. 
We gave him a look that was keen, 
We gave him a chair to take rest, 
We bade him relate what he’d ‘seen, 
And, in short, get the thing off his chest. 


He sat, and proceeded to state 

. That, while taking his evening walk, 
He had stopped him, to see was it late 

By the time-piece that hangs at “ The Stalk ;” 
When suddenly, to his amaze — 

We could question the fact as we would— 
The heavens lit up with a blaze, 

That burst, and came down with a thud. 


He was fully prepared to admit 
That the story, as truth, looked amiss ; 
But he swore that he hadn't the wit 
To invent such a story as this, 
And he further proceeded to tell 
That it blazed for two minutes or three, 
That he heard the dull thud as it fell ; 
And he asked what we thought it could be. 


We weighed the thing over awhile, 
And then we took courage and spoke : 
We felt that we could reconcile 
The blaze with a dream or a joke ; 
But, for any respectable “ light” 
To burst, and come down with a “ thud,” 
Was a fact we daren’t cotton to, quite. 
We felt that was rather tvo good ! 
Yet, with just a sewpgon of contempt, 
He observed he was still unimpressed ; 
And remarked that his tale was exempt 
From any suspicion of jest. 
And, to hint that the thing was a dream,— 
To say that he’d made a mistake, 
Was ridiculous in the extreme ; 
For he'd never been wider awake. 
But, invited to further reflect, 
He remembered “ his evening walk ” ; 
And, thereon, we made bold to connect 
Two and two with his pause at “ Tbe Stalk.’’ 
Then we gave him a look that was long, 
And submitted our judgment with pain ; 
And we ventured to hope we were wrong,— 
But we feared that he'd “ got ’em again” ! 


He heard us in silence and awe ;— 
He rose, pale, and gasping for breath. 
A smile climbed as high as his jaw, 
Then died an unnatural death. 
He tried to pooh-pooh the affair, 
But his brow became clammy and damp ; 
And his eyes took a horrified glare, 
As his fingers glued on to his gamp. 
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And he asked, did we earnestly think 
That something was wrong with his brain, 
Through an over indulgence in drink ? 
And we said that was brutally plain, 
But tbe longer we eyed him, the more 
We felt our opinion was right ; 
Yet we bade him his courage restore, 
But he sighed, and bade us a good-night. 


He went home and took to his bed, 
And the cold-water treatment endured ; 
And he let them put ice on his head, 
Until he believed he was cured. 
Then, the case of champagne he had stored, 
To celebrate Christmas, and that,— 
He ruthlessly opened, and “ poured "' ; 
And shied all the corks at the cat. 


The same day—ah! Fate was unkind, 
He read, and sent on with his curse,— 
The newspaper cutting you'll find 
Attached to the head of this verse. 
And now he’s at work with a will, 
A knowledge of science to gain ; 
And he threatens to send us a bill 
For some ice, and a case of champagne |! 




















AN EXCUSABLE ERROR, 


Little Tommy being taken to the theatre for the first time, and 
seeing, from the pit, the well-known Lady Dashe in a private box, 
afterwards refers to her as“ That roman who was on the first floor 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 
The following has been adjudged the best sketeh sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been 
forwarded to the artist, Mr. SIDNEY BEAUMONT, 3, Elm 


Terrace, Beverley Road, Hull. 
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CUTTING. 


Dea'er.—“ Sharp hack that, captain.” 
The Captain.—“ Sharp? Rather! Painfully so I should say.” 


A Very Successful Man. 


OLD KorRFDROP is what you would call a very successful man. 
It is simply wonderful how that man has got on in the world. 
Luck ! why bless you, he’s had enough luck to set up a dozen men. 
There never was such luck as bis, 

When quite a boy he went into a merchant's office as a deputy 
assistant errand-runner. The firm took to him. He took the firm 
in, ani they took him in—as partner. It’s positively a fact that 
before he was five and twenty he was junior partner (with one eye 
owing to an accident in a lift) in the great firm of Snapelbunder 
and Kingdom, now known as Snapelbunder, Kingdom and Korfdrop. 
Ah! it isn’t many young men (with one eye) that get such a 
chance as that. 

It was about the time that pretty Clara Sweeting, to whom he 
was engaged, died, that Korfdrop made his first big deal. C-eared 
fifty thousand pounds in as many hours. Surprising how fortunate 
some men are, isn’t it? Then there was the run on Bubbleboy’s 
bank, that broke thousands of people. Korfdrop got his money 
out, though he had to cross Europe to do it. He did it. however, 
with an hour to spare, and was laid up for six months with brain 
fever brought on by the excitement, and was never the same 
man afterwards, 

Then, when Mrs, Ramshakle, the wealthy widow, came on a visit to 
the Bilberries, blest if Korfdrop didn't snap her up, although every 
eligible in the place was after her. A fine, handsome. strong- 
minded woman she was, too, with a will of her own, and a fine 
time Korfdrop had of it, I can tell you. Well, one winter she died 
and Jeft everything to Korfdrop, and if he isn’t a millionaire, I dont 
know who is. Not a wasteful man either, never spent a penny 
except upon good living, and he was a slave to his stom —- 
rr genes Se all oom now. His doctor limits him 
to slops and toast and water,a can’t run throug! 

a thts en abn ugh much money 

Youd think that fortune would have left bim for a bit, and 
given some other fellow a chance. Not a bit of it. It was just 
after Shumboyle had ironed bis back for rheumatism and nearly 
killed him, that a friend of his, who had lent money to the brother- 
in-law of the Prime Minister's second cousin, and who therefore 
could get at the Government, asked for a baronetcy for Korfdrop 
and gor it too; and now he is Sir James Korfdrop, Bart. And 
whenever | see him being wheeled about in his invalid chair, I 


say to mysell, there goes a right down, out-and-out, successful man 


FUN. 
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One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 


sent in, and the prize of one guinea has been forwarded to the 


sender, Mr. Kenyon Kempe, 2, Beach Villas, Seaton, 5. Devon. | 


“ TENNIS”-ONIAN. 


“ Play?” Nay, dear Muriel, let me stretch 
My languid form in hammock’s net, 

And may I ask you if you'll fetch 
Me one more tiny cigaret*‘e ? 


And as you have suggested “ drinks,” 
A little claret-cup please bring. 
Thanks ! Now I'll just have forty winks 
While you the hammock gently swing. 


The heat is fearful, I declare 
It quite suggests the regions torrid. 
Would you mind smoothing back my hair, 
And putting scent upon my “ forrid ?” 


Ah! Now the sun is shifting round, 
So if you really, truly love me, 
You sit this side upon the ground, 
And hold your sunshade just above me. 


Then, there’s still one thing left to do 
(That is if it won’t vex the pater), 

You Il make my couch up, dear, won't you, 
Beside the large refrigerator ? 


And when the shades of even fall, 
You'll be repaid for all this petting ; 
If YOU get racquets out, and haul 
The slack in, dearie, from the netting. 


Adolphus Mimbles; or, Good-Natured to a 


Fault. 

His greatest enemy couldn’t say that Adolphus Mimbles was a 
bad-natured fellow, because he wasn’t. He was as good-natured a 
fellow as ever meddled with things that didn’t concern him, He 
was good-natured to a fault. It was his only fault ; but he made it 
go a long way. As Smaultork always said: “That Mimbles of 
yours "—(he wasn't mine, but that was Smaultork’s way of putting 
things)—“ that Mimbles of yours would put out the sun to cure 
his spots,” 

ious one liked Mimbles —at first. The Bilberries were simply 
charmed with him, until the catastrophe. Afterwards——. But I'd 
better begin at the beginning. Mimbles lived next door to the Bil- 
berries. One night Mimbles was knocked up by a perfect stranger 
with a sweet smile, mutton-chop whiskers. and a portmanteau. The 
yerfect stranger told Mimbles that he (the perfect stranger) was 
Mrs. Bilberrie’s Uncle James ; that he had come over on a visit to 
his niece, but, owing to a railway accident, was rather late, and 
wanted to get into the house without disturbing the family. Would 
Mimbles let him get out on to the roof, so that he could get into the 
Bilberries through the skylight? Mimbles offered him a bed for the 
night. But the perfect stranger said he would rather sleep at the 
Bilberries, as some of his things had been sent on there. So Mimbles 
led him on to the roof, and assisted him through the skylight. Next 
morning old Bilberrie called, and told Mimbles that burglars had 
broken into his place, and gone off with the plate. Had Mimbles 
heard any noises’ Mimbles hadn’t; but asked if Mrs. Bilberrie’s 
Uncle James had had a good nivht? Bilberrie couldn't understand. 
So Mimbles told him about the perfect stranger. Then Bilberrie let 
out, The things he said made poor Mimbles quite unhappy, s» that 
he almost vowed never to do a good-natured thingagain. As he said, 
how was he to know the perfect stranger wasn’t Uncle James? But 
Bilberrie always was unreasonable, and wouldn’t listen to him. Now 
they don’t “ speak,” 

Sometime after this Mimbles had a cold on his chest, and Slum- 
boyle gave him a blister. Well,as Mimbles was going home, he 
passed old Mother Tilby's cottage, and Mother Tilby told him that 
her son George was down with the influenza. Now, Mimbles 
wanted to give her something, and as he had nothing with him but 
the blister, he gave her that, and told her to put it on George's 
chest when he was asleep. And it just shows you what sense of 
gratitude those sort of people have, for next morning George came 
round early and broke all Mimbles’ windows. 

But Mimbles did one good-natured thing too many. He had 
hearc that Colonel Blarster ill-treated his wife. So he called on 
Mrs. Blarster and told her that he corsidered the Colonel a 
scoundrel, and the Colonel heard him. When Mimbles came out 
he looked the worse for wear—and tear. The next day he left for 
New South Wales. I felt quite sorry. I quite liked Mimoles, 
especially as he never did me any good turns. But there, he’s gone 


i 


now, and I dloubt if we shall look upon his like again. 
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Sold Again. 


IT was a beastly night outside, but in the commercial room of an 
hotel in an old-fashioned town in the Midlands it was as warm and 
cosy as one could desire. Seated round the blazing fire were a 
number of men, travellers and what not. spinnin: yarns of a most 
elastic nature. Pr:sently, after a slight silence, a tall man, who had 
hitherto not joined in the conversation, suddenly addressed the 
company, saying, * Gentlemen, permit me to relate a few plain facts 
concerning my "ot unchequered career.” 

“ With pleasure,” was the hearty invitation ; so, without further 
parley, the stranger took a good swig at his steaming whisky, and 
commenced : 

“In my infancy it was patent to all that my forte was decla- 
mation. The nurse and doctor were unanimous as to the power of 
my lungs, and my parents, as witnesses to the lusty strength of my 
oratorical efforts when I first began ‘to speak, or, rather, yell, were 
quite of opinion that I should make a noise in the world. The way 
I recited the alphabet often brought tears into the eyes of my 
teachers, and sometimes into my own. The simple false-metre 
nursery rhymes of youth I invested with such artistic merit that the 
veriest sceptic would acknowledge that they had never heard verses 
so delivered before. My renderings of ‘Mary had a Little Lamb’ 
and ‘The Direful Fate of tne Boy who Played Buttons on a Sunday ’ 
were always received with rapturous, though occasionally ill-timed 
applause ; while ‘ How doth the Little Busy Bee’ won me the favour 
of the clergy and half the old ladies and district visitors in the 
village. Of a verity I was the most petted and happiest boy for 
miles round, the pride of my parents and the envy of my scbool- 
mates. But my sway did not last long. One fateful day my uncle 
—the only legitimate uncle I ever had, though in after years I had 
an uncle in every town I visited—my uncle, I repeat, came to 
Tabblethwaite-cum-Hobbleboys to see my father on business. When 
he went away he took me with him to see the glories of London. I 
was 11 raptures. One night this wicked uncle of mine—bless him 
for his wickedness !—took me to see a pantomime. That pantomime 
was the turning point in my career —the finger post that marked 
the road I was to travel through life. I was dazzled, captivated, 
won! The girl in the sky-blue tights and golden wig commenced 
the conquest and the clown with the sausages completed it. I did 
nothing but dream of that pantomime long after I returned to the 
parental homestead. I lived in fairy palaces with girls in silk tights 
and clowns with red hot pokers, and I went about quoting scraps of 
the songs and choruses that [ had heard. Socially speaking, that 
pantomime ruined me, aided and abetted by that clown and Dr. 
Watts. TI will explain. I was asked to the vicarage with other 
chosen’ juvenile members of the pastor’s flock, and there. before 
curates from neighbouring towns and villages, pious dowagers and 
stiff old maids, I was requested to oblige with a recital of the ‘ Bus 
Bee.’ I joyfully complied, but never shall I forget the unexpected, 
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FANCY SKETCHES. 
An artist “drawing ” a rustic, 


the unprecedented, sensation that I made. I was a bit nervous 
when they mounted me on a wooden wobbly cbalr, borrowed from the 
kitchen for the event. However, I put on a bold front, and began : 
“ How doth the little busy Bee 
Improve each sbining hour? 
By sitting on the butcher's meat 
And turning the whole lot sour!’ 

“ Heavens! I bad unconsciously repeated the parody that [ had 
learned from that clown! I got no further; the tumult defies 
description. I was hustled downward out of the vicarage before 
you could drink a glass of Leer. And ever after [ was the black 
sheep of the flock, and the gingerbread of the old dames was 
lavished otherwhere. 

“ Tabblethwaite-cum-Hobbleboys was no longer a dwelling-place 
for me, so I left it, grew up, without telling anybody anything about 
it went to London, and became a call-boy. This was another severe 
blow to my family, who discovered my whereabouts, and for weeks I 
was persecuted by the clergy of our village, who came up specially to 
warn me of the fate that awaited me, if I continued in my impious 
course and unholy calling. I forgave them the pun, for I certainly 
did have a lot of calling as call-boy. However, their prayers and 
threats alike had no charm for me, so I proceeled along the road to 
perdition as fast as I could, But let my fate be a warning to 
everybody. 

« Finding that I was getting too big to be call-boy, I took to bill- 
posting and gradually mounted the ladder—the ladder of success [ 
mean—until I got promoted to the position of advance agent toa 
travelling theatrical company. Once again Tabblethwaite-cum- 
Hobbleboys turned out en masse to win back the lost sheep; but it 
didn’t come off. I objected to being either folded or penned, Ah 
me! that’s a great many years ago, Well, well, it is no use 
repining.”’ 

“ So at last you gave up the play-scting business and turned your 


* attention to honest commerce, until you wooed and married your 





master's daughter?” insinuated a bottle-nosed Commercial. 

“On the contrary,” continued the tall stranger, “. stuck to the 
profession.” 

“Ah! then you had some money left you?” ventured a stout 
gentleman with a clean shave and a carpet-bag. 

“No!” ejaculated the tall stranger, with a smile. 

‘But you said you were well off just now!” said the landlord, 
incredulously. ‘“ Where did you get your money from!” 

“As I said before, I stuck to tte profession, though one of my 
brothers is a parson and the other is a lawyer —— ” 

“Well?” they all inquired together. 

“Well! it was like this: I worked hard, and in course of time 
began to prosper.” And the stranger paused again. 

“ Phew!” was the universal and doubtful expression that tootled 


y round the apartment. 


“ Perphaps it would have been better and more respectable if | 
had gone into the Church,” he reflectively went on; and yet I don’t 


S altogether regret it, for, to be candid, gentlemen, I was always 


+ careful, and at the present moment—are you listening?” 





THE OPENING OF THE TOWER BRIDGE. 
Charlie and Clara, having lingered in the centre of the bridge to 
declare that they would never, no never, part on earth, are rudely 
torn asunder by the opening of the bascules. 


“Yes!” was the sympathetic response. 

“IT am,” slowly remarked the stranger, “ the proprivtor of three of 
the most successful music-halls in London!” Then he smiled and 
sat down. 

“Sold again, by Jingo!” said the company, as they swallowed 
the fourth go of whisky hot, “Sold again, by Jingo! and I 
thought the devil was a reclaimed sinner!” 
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DID SHE MEAN UNDER, OR UP A TREE? 


Ethel (who feels she is the number three who is no company).—“ 1 wonder you brought me away from the tennis court, 
Mabel, tince you and Mr. O'Donis have so much to discuss.” 
Malel,—* Oh! dearest, I only wanted to put you in the shade,” 


His And She, our good and gracious Queen, may she 
The Jester Salutes Future King. Live on beloved, and watch the young Prince grow, 
LET bells go ringing over all the lands In mind and stature, so that he shall see 
That Britain rules ; loyal love will prove a bond How Kings may win their subje ts’ love, and know 





To bind together widely-severed strands, 

For when Love speake all human hearts respond, 
Let all the branches of our ancient race 

Sbow that their loyalty’s no theme for scorn, 
Nor suffers hurt from change of time or place— 

For, lo! to us a future King is born ! 


And let the fair Princess, whom London sent 
With ringing cheers of love on her new life, 

And all its pomps and pride and power lent 
To greet her in the réle of Royal wife ; 

Ob! let ber, now that motherhood is hers, 
Know that our love is still as fresh, unworn, 

That at her joy no British heart but stirs— 
For, lo! to her a tender bade is born ! 


And let the Sailor Prince, who long ago 
Won all our hearts, because he loved our sea, 
Let him, too, learn that with his pride we glow, 
Hope with his hopes ; and trust that all may be 
With him in future as in all his past. 
The English Rose be his without a thorn, 
White Rose of York! Long may the new line last— 
For, lo! to him the wished-for sen is born ! 


That Her example through her shadowed life 
Has been as that pure light that floods the morn, 
All hail ! to Her, good Queen, good Mother, Wife! 
For, lo! to her anotber heir is born! 


And may our kindly-hearted, genial Prince, 

And his sweet Consort, whom to name is praise, 
May they, too, share the love we all evince, 

And know it theirs through all their coming days. 
And may the Princess Mary know that all 

Who've seen her kindly deeds mid those who mourn, 
Upon her head life’s greatest blessings call— 

For, lo! to them a grandchild has been born! 


THE Rev. J. J. H. Septimus Pennington appeals for funds to enable 
him to take the little children of the Clare Market and Drury Lane 
slums for a ran in the country—where they will enjoy a cl(e)arer 
atmosphere and ramble along lanes less dreary than that of old 
Drury. FON commends this good cause to his readers. Subscrip- 
tions should be sent to the Vestry Hal!, Clement Danes, 


“Say, O’Looney,” remarked Smith, “is it a fact that you once 
broke the bank at Monte Carlo?” 

“ No, sur.” answered the Exile of Erin, “ but I wanst broke a head 
in County Carlow.” 
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1 “NOW IS THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT 


MADE GLORIOUS SUMMER BY THIS SON OF YORK.” 








HUN. 


The Olang of the Clock Tower. 


BERNARD COLERIDGE disappears, and reappears among the other 
Peers ; but Mr. Chamberlain was somewhat perturbed at that vague 
dignity, tbe Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, b2iag bestowed 
upon a Peer in the person of Lord Coleridge. 


Men, Peers and Commoners may come, and men may go, but the 
Budget looks like going on for ever. 





A.D. 1900. 


» 999 


Mr. Fun.—*“ What are they doing in the house now ! 


Ansient Member,—* Oh, still discussing Harcourt’s Budget of ’94,” 


“ The 
Captain 


liceman’s lot is not a happy one,” says Mr. Gilbert, and 
orton says ditto. 


He says that, inasmuch as we look to 


Robert, as a matter of course, for a daring feat, we ought to see that 
his feet are well shod, 


Both Houses expressed the feeling of the British nation at the 
execrable crime that has plunged France into grief. 








ra Pes ora fr anil — Captain Ceci] Nort: n. 
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Some people will have notoriety, at any cost to themselves or 
others. The obscure baker's boy sought it by taking a great and 
useful life. Mr. Keir Hardie a few days afterwards sought it by 
heaping insults on the Royal Family. He has got his notoriety, 
He claims to be a representative “ working man.” He is not one, 
because a representative working man is as able as any other man to 
behave with dignity, even in opposition. 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Anything For a Change. 


AN ESSAY ON LAWYERS AND POETRY, 


SoME little while since a solicitor was publicly convicted of 
writing poetry. This simple, and to us extremely natural, fact was 
to the world in general a source of much unthinking amusement. 
The poem was, of course, valued at six and eightpence, and the poet 
scorned for turning from his law reports and “the noble art of other 
people’s defence ” to wander in the Elysian Fields. It was said that 
a lawyer might, of course, be permitted to visit those fields on such 
days as they are open to the public, on condition that he kept to the 
footpaths ; but that he should dare to “ wa!k on the grass,” and even 
to “ pluck the flowers,” was unjustifiable, and even criminal. 

Now all this seems to us very unjust. The contrast ridiculed is 
the essence of pleasure. For instance, who but the inhabitants of a 
town can delight in the beauties of the country? and who but a 
country cousin can truly appreciate the architectural charms of the 
Mansion House and the New Law Courts, or revel in the artistic 
elegance of the Temple Bar Memorial and our other eccentric 
effigies of departed worthies, masculine. feminine, and neuter? Do 
not the men whose hardest work is pleasure make a pleasure of the 
hardest work? Who ever heard of a postman gving on a walking 
tour, or of a deep-sea fisherman whipping troutless streams with 
artificial flies? Has not a well-known Judge said that, ‘*‘ whenever 
and wherever he sees a notice put up in a field to the effect that 
‘ trespassers will be prosecuted,’ he immediately walks on that field, 
and takes his dog with him?” Do not the shortest men marry the 
tallest women’? Does not the——But why multiply instances? 
Why bother to corroborate the irrefutable? That a lawyer should 
write poetry is not strange, is not unnatural, and, above all, is not 
ridiculous, 

We venture to say that there is more amorous, aye rapturous poetry 
lying latent in the tender heart and the hard head of a criminal law- 
yer than in all the volumes of all the poets who ever versified for 
posterity and the fourpenny box. Alone in the solitary chambers of 
their beautiful Inns, while the cold critical world imagines them as 
poring over abstruse Acts that “ no fellah can understand,” we see, 
as in a vision, the lawyers of England sitting in the golden twilight 
rhyming dart to heart, and—who knows—perhaps in their enthu- 
siasm dawning to morning, as they track the wily Ballade and the 
elusive Chaunt Royal through all their mazes of multifarious rhyme. 
We feel sure of this, and we should take it as a personal unkiadness 
if any unimaginative person, with a depraved taste for facts, were 
ever to prove the contrary. 


President Carnot. 
ASSASSINATED JUNE, 24th, 1894, 


PEACE! he is slain! the upright politician, 
Gentleman, and statesman ; over is his reign, 
Victim of cowardly, unreasoning sedition— 
Peace ! he is slain! 
Peace ! this was he! Sze round his clay the nations 
Gather together in bonds of sympathy |! 
Hush! you can hear the wide world’s lamentations, 
Peace! this was he! 


Peace’ let him sleep! His face in calm contentment 


Smiles back at life a smile so still and deep, 
It is as if he mocked the mad resentment — 
Peace! let him sleep ! 


Peace ! all is well! Forgiven and forgotten, 
Let mai Anarchism flourish where he fell, 
Justice finds her sword is rusty now and rotten — 
Peace ! all is well ! 
. * * 2 = 


Peace? No—not Peace! War without cessation. 
Until his blood’s reproach to us shall cease ; 
Till the cowards’ end is sheer extermination. 
War—and no Peace! 
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That Irrepressible Conscience. 


A LONG while ago, there lived a man who was troubled with a 
conscience. It was a beautiful conscience ; but the man was an out- 
side stockbroker, and found that it interfered with his business. So 
he sold it toa Prime Minister, who drove it in harness for many 
years, until it took to shying at Moonlighters and things ; and the 
owner, much against bis will, was forced to part with it at a sacri- 
fice. The purchaser happened to be a company promoter, who used 
to trot it out at extraordinary general meetings ; but it got messing 
about with the prospectuses and making itself generally unpleasant ; 
so again it was sent on its way. 

A butcher, this time, took it in hand ; but somehow he could never 
persuade it that Australian mutton was “quite English, don’t you 
know,” and was rery troublesome. Bat the butcher died, leaving 
everything to his widow. She, of course, got the conscience, and 
(although she was unaware of it) got it very badly. She took to 
explaining to her customers that some of the meat was English, and 
some foreign. Her customers, who were very particular, left her, 
and dealt at a rival shop, where ali the joints came from New Zea- 
land, but were all warranted to be of British origin. The poor 
woman failed, and the official receiver took the conscience with her 
other assets, and wanted to divide it among the creditors. The 
creditors to a man declined to touch it, so the Court of Bankruptcy 
made it a ward in chancery. The Lord Chancellor, however, said 
that he had the Queen’s conscience to look after, and couldn't be 
bothered with another. He, therefore, advertised it ; and ultimately 
disposed of it to a Syndicate of Nonconformists. 

Now the Nonconformists are about the only people that really 
know how to use a conscience to the best advantage. They keep it 
for a while, and train it in the way it should go (and they want it), 
and then let it loose on other people. Now, therefore, whenever 
they see a man, other than a Nonconformist, enjoying himself, 
whether in a Welsh cathedral, or while reading light literature, or at 
the theatre, or on a racecourse, or in a music hall, they set their 
conscience on him. And if he be a weak-minded man it makes him 
very unhappy; but if he be a strong-minded man of healthy 





A JOKE ROYAL. 
Suddleigh (complacently).—* At all events, I can truthfully 


ed 


assert I was ‘ born in the purple. 
Chorus of astonishment.—“* Who? You?” 
Suddleigh (still morz complacently).—* Yes. You see my guv nor 
kept a pub. at the time, an 1 was born in ‘ The King’s Arms. 


FUN. 


instincts and good understanding, he advises the Syndicate to keep 
it for home consumption, and goes on his way rejoicing. 

Of course there is a moral to this story, and it can be obtained at 
any time on application from the owner of Ladas, and will be 
forwarded to any address on receipt of a stamped envelope. 


THE STORY OF 
The Skunk, the Hyena, and the Bear; 


OR 


Enthusiasm, Opportunism and Laisser Faire. 


AN -ESOPIAN APOLOGUE WITH MANY IMMORALS. 

THERE was once an uneducated but earnest Skunk, who had 
aspirations and wanted to do good ; there was also a shifty but talka- 
tive Hyena, who bad ulterior motives and wished to get into Parlia- 
ment ; and there was an amiable but Laodicean Bear, who was anxious 
to mind his own business and lead a retired life, Of the three, the 
Skunk was the most influential, the Bear the most powerful, and the 
Hyena the most disreputable. 

The Hyena hated the Skunk, but toadied to him for the sake of 
his vote; the Skunk distrusted the Hyena, but hoped to make him 
useful ; and the Bear supported the Hyena at the request of the 
Skunk, not because he liked the Hyena, but because he didn’t want 
to be bothered by the Skunk more than he could possibly help. So 
the Hyena got into Parliament on the Skunk ticket and did a great 
deal of mischief ; for the Skunk, being very anxious about the Bear's 
moral condition, forced the Hyena to support Bills framed and 
brought in with a view to compelling Bears to lead the Higher Life. 

Time passed on, and one by one the Bear's privileges were cur- 
tailed, until at length he found it extremely difficult to procure 
any honey, owing to the honey shops being closed by local veto, and 
the hives scantily filled owing to the “ Eight Hours Bee Bill.” He 
bore even this in silence; but when he was forbidden to dance, 
because the Skunk considered dancing immoral, he began to realise 
what a fool he had made of himself. 

When, therefore, the time came for the Government to dissolve, 
the Hyena found his constituency at variance with itself. The 
enormous power of the Bear was pitted against the perfect organisa- 
tion of the Skunk. The Hyena respected the organisation, but 
feared the power. So, as might have been expected, he threw over 
the Skunk, and diligently canvassed the Bear, with the result that 
he was returned on the Bear ticket by an unprecedented majority. 

Thereupon the Bear returned to his honey and his dancing; the 
Skunk died of chagrin; and the Hyena, having redeemed his pro- 
mises to the Bear, went in for wholesale jobbery and corruption. 

IMMORALS. 

I, One can have too much of a good thing ; even goodness itself 
may be found not “ good enough.” 

Il, Might is right. 

III. Always shout with the strongest party. 

And others too numerous to mention. 


The Cycle of the COycle. 


AJAX defying the lightning takes nowadays a back seat, and 
why? Simply because the Ajax Cycle, made by the British Cycle 
Manufacturing Company, of Everton Road, Liverpool, and High 
Street, Camden Town, not only defy, but lick even greased lightning 
into fits for slickness, As for durability, strangely enough, while 
they are pneumatically tyred, they don't tire the rider, There are 
many investments commending themselves to capitalists, smail and 
large ; but, having regard to the healthful enjoyment to be got out 
of it, we know of no safer one than an Ajax Safely and that is why 
we put in our spoke in favour of its wheel; after considering the 
case in all its bearings, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be aceompanied by the advertisement of WRIGHT'S | 
COAL TAR SOAP eut from this number. We reserve 
the right to use the unsuceessful contributions and | 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. | 
Any person forwarding un-original matter as original 
will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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A SPORTING AFFAIR. 


She was a woman of great beauty, he a man of immense wealth. 
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flattered, he courted her in tennis courts aud elsewhere.——(4) Overjoyed she took care to keep the ball rolling in the billiard room and elsewhere.——(5) With the result that one 





(6) Having caught her man, it was given out (very appropriately) some months later, at a cricket 


day, when others were popping at the pheasants, he popped the question. 
ey were linked together in holy matrimony within a stone's throw of the golf-links where they had played many 


match, and all the people said “‘ What a capital match !”——(7) 


a game.——(8) Their honeymoon (their first experience of life in double harness) was spent on a driving tour in a phxton and pair, N.B.—They say she has already got the whip 


hand, 
Waftings from the Wings. 


I OFTEN became quite irritated ; and my family used to get well 
wigged over it. I never could understand why that parlourmaid, 
scullery-maid, housemaid, and cook, Sarah, wo: ld come and tidy up 
my room when I| was writing my huge budget of correspondence to 
editors clamouring for my services, telling them that, owing to the 
great demand for my work, I really could not do anything for them, 
even at the rate of ten guineas a line they offered me. I never 
could understand, I say, why Sarah would potter about my magnifi- 
cent study arranging things, so that I never could find a single article 
I required, I thought it was simply vulgar curiosity to discover 
what I was writing about. I thought it was only that aggravating 
prying for which her class is famous. I thought.it was merely the 
wish to unearth some hidden skeleton from the family grave. 

Poor Sarah! How I wronged you! I see it all now, I have 
learned how blind I was. An inspiration to me has come, showing to 
me my cruel stupidity. 

The girl loved me! True, her eyes were of different colours, and 
so jealous of each other that they never would look the same way 
together. True, her nose had such a native modesty, that it did not 
like to stand out from the face, but sank into one even plane with 
her cheeks. True, her hands were large, and her form shapeless. But 
what of that? She loved me! What I thought curiosity was ardent 
affection. What I deemed prying was a clinging desire to be near 
me. What I imagined was—well, she loved me, she loved me, she 
loved me! Blind fool that I was! 

[It came to me like a flash at the Comedy Theatre on Monday night. 
Mr, Barrie was the man to open my eves. Zhe Professor's Love Story 
was tbe medium which cleansed my soul of such unworthy suspicion. 
Here was my own life-drama being enacted again. Professor Good- 
willie, the young-old student, was I; Lucy White, his pretty amanu- 
ensis, was Sarah, an ugly housemaid. How simple it all seemed! 
And my story probably had the same sweetly idyllic appearance to 
the onlookers, and I—like the Professor - knew nothingof it. Deary 
me, deary me ! 

It is a charming play, as full of bright and clever wit as it is full 
of dainty pathos and tender sentiment. The gradual awakening of 
the middle-aged bibliophile, prematurely grey from constant applica- 
tion, is a delightful story, He feels a sweet, strange change coming 
over his life; a change so gentle, so quiet, so soft and beautiful that 
he cannot tell wherein it lies; he does not dream that he is being 
born again to a life of love and light and joy unending. But, when 
the awakening comes, and be learns the nature of the feiry wand 
which waves so brightly over him, and wafts him to a land where 
the books of a dead past fade away, while a sun of youth and love 
lights up the dark old shelves of his life, too long hidden by the 
dusty mass of binding and leaves and printers’ ink, and fills them 
with a radiance all surpassing—when he learns this truth he never 
dares to hope that the beautiful sprite who he thought was merely 
writing down the dull, dead ou.come of his studies, but who, instead, 
was writing on the tablets of his heart the axioms of that mightier 
science which has no bounds, but is as space illimitable—when he 
finds this truth, he dares not hope that this witching elf has a re- 
ward for him. 

But, after weary waiting, it comes. The sister who would stand 
between them because she, in the past, suffered a love that was hope- 
less, finds a sweet and tender solace, too—a letter lost through the 
long years is found at last, and the sweet memories it brings back to 
her are the messengers of peace and happiness to the professor and 
his love. 

There - that is just how I feel about it. You may laugh at the 
gush and call it twaddle, but I don’t care a jot. The Professor's 
Love Story is a play of a thousand, a million, It is not a marvel of 
construction, it is not a play of grand passion and thrilling emotions 
—but it is just a dainty, delicious, delicate idyll, which will make 
you smile and weep, and weep and smile and—when the curtain has 
fallen, will make you wish you could see it all over again, Of how 
many plays could that be said ? 

The humour is refined, spontaneous, real. It is the humour of 
characterisation, of a man of cultivation who has limned for us 
people he knows, and, knowing them, has shown you how thorough 
is his knowledge. The two Scotch servants are lovely. 

Mr. Willard acted splendidly as the Professor, The soft smile, the 
absent-mindedness, the gradual change that comes over him, are 
admirably shown. It is a wonderful piece of character-acting. The 
most austere critic will bend bis back and bow his head, and, in 
fact, take his hat off to Miss Hatton as Lucy White. Tais charming 

lone anything half so good, Mrs, Canninge 


yr actress nas never adone any 


Mrs, H. Cane, Messrs. Royce Carleton and F, H, Tyler, all played 
splendidly. 

Madame Rejane appears to be a fine actress, and her season at the 
Gaiety with Madame Sans-Géne should be a huge success, [ will 
tell you about it next week, I hope. I have not yet bad time to see 
her, nor 7he Texan at the Princess's, But, in due course, I will tell 
you what I think of them, Till then, leave these subjects religiously 
alone at the dinner-table. For, of course, you all wait to see what I 
say about it ere you venture to have an opinion at all. 

A few Saturday afternoons ago, I graced the Oxford with my 
presence, Tht Gehenna-raly hot weather made the shows generally 
badly attended, and the Oxford was no exception ; only that is no 
reason why at least three “turns” should have been omitted. You 
should understand, Mr, Manager, that a dull front makes a Brigbton- 
ing of the stage all the more necessary, (This is a compliment, and 
also a pun; but there is no charge for seeing the point.) 

Among the various artists engaged, Mr, Arthur Bigby did not 
appear. However, I cannot conscientiously make any complaint 
about that. Mr, Will Crackles did appear, and sang a song which I 
can honestly say was very long. Personally, | don’t like acrobats, 
jugglers, or any of their kin; but nobody could watch such a show 
as the Mitsutas gave without real appreciation. Miss Winifred 
Johnson played the banjo in such a way as to lift that pestiferous 
instrument from positive torture into positive enjoyment. Her 
playing is delicate and finished, and a larger house would bave 
demanded an encore in unequivocal terms. By the way, why does 
not this young lady play La Palorna, which is so tantalisingly given 
in the opening bars of her melo‘y, 

But, to proceed with our programme, The Brothers Griffiths were, 
of course, good. The Electric Trio had better avoid the United 
States, or they will be the Electrocuted Trio. Mr. R. G, Knowles 
was, I am sorry to say, absent. Take my advice, Mr. Knowles, and 
don’t disappoint a public that appreciates you so well. Miss Marie 
Le Blanc, good ; Charles Godfrey, absent; George Honey, clever ; 
Bessie Wentworth, excellent. I am not going to say anything about 
Mr. F. H. Celli, because a relative of his once did me a good turn, 
For the rest, there were Little Tich, Dan Leno, and Paul Martinetti 
and Co.—a good enough show for anyone, and that is all about the 
Oxford. 

The ew Boy at the Vaudeville will shortly be preceded by the 
work of our head boy, Mr. H. T. Johnson, whose one act play, 
Loyalty, bas been acquired by Mr, Weedon Grossmith, 


GOSSAMER, 


Ballade of Bohemia. 


WHERE is the map can show us the road ! 
Where is the post with pointed sign ? 
Which is the way to the great abode 
Where hover for ever the classic Nine 
And folk oft forget the hour to dine ? 
I fain would visit that golden strand, 
That divides the world with line so fine— 
O where is this magic Bohemia Land ? 


No map can show, and no post can bode 
Or point to the place which hearts enshrine ; 
Admittance is gained by a clever mode— 
A sonnet, a song, som® Attic brine, 
Ambition to scale Fame’s topmost tine, 
Or a fancy to take the globe in hand, 
Its faults and follies to quick refine! 
Ah! where is this magic Bohemia Land? 


They who would sojourn must bear a load, - 
A weight of woe, and never repine ; 

Must join in the joy of an episode 
When fun and frolic shall gaily shine, 
And life and love and all bliss are thine! - 

O then is the country madly grand— 
Success is yours and success is mine ! 

Ah! there is this magic Bohemia Land | 


L’ ENVOI. 


Fellow Bohemians, sip the wine! 
We travel along and know the brand ; 


We know the s cret none can define, 
And sweet is this magic Bohemia Land | 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


932,000 Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value $41,904. 


The First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January 31st, 1894, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 


f each wrapper—that portion containing the heading 
nea cueee “f Oe dee on which the Competitor has written his or her full name 
Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapper 











mpetitors to Save as many ‘‘ SUNLIGHT "’ Soap Wrappers as they can collect. 


Co ” ss *") are to be sent, enclosed w 
“ NLIGHT SOAP.” These (called the Coupons,’’) ar Pe ae Lover Rectan, 

















































i tage pai . . : 
and address, and the number of coupons yon le hand corner). with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 
h Total Value of Prices in all 
Be ot | Por Si nagdomn will be divided ihe Pion 58 Roe a = Vane ot ineachlistriet, | the 8 districts daring 1894 
trict. | into @ Districts, as under :— - - . ee ) ) 
in ; | & | @, 
Pe Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the & 8. | d. £ 
Serene KENT, | ‘aréest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will | 
. SURREY. *"' | each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady's or Gent's “ Pramier” Safety 100 0! o 9800 Oo 0 
4 NORTHUMBERLAND, | Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,* walue £20.......-.-.6--eeeerererererers | 
—— ond, XORE- The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner's option, a Lady's 
~§ “CUMBERLAND, WEST- | OF Gent's “ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Laver Watch, value £4 4s... 
ee MAN. The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... : j 
7 4 8064 
6 WALES, CHESHIRE, | vnhe next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 84 0 | 0 
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“, an . P , , . F 
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She bad the fair hair and blue eyes of the Saxon. Sne was descended 
from those who lay asleep in the churchyard, She smiled, as much 
as tosay, ‘Yes, thatisso. .... ” 

There was more of it, but the above quotation will serve. Re- 
minds one very much of What’s-his-name, doesn’t it? Fetch a big 


The New Humour. 
TRIED AND FOUND WANTING IN WIT. 


THE new bumour has at last been fairly tried before twelve honest 
jurors and a master in lunacy, and found, as has been all along 


expected, very wanting—ia point and coherence. The specimen put 
in referred to a pilgrimage to Horse Path, near Oxford, and was as 
follows :— 

It is a quiet, dreamy little hamlet. The cab drew up at a village 
inn opposite the churchyani! “ What, no cider?" and it was a 
thirsty afternoon! ‘You should have gone to the “ Chequers,” 
was just whispered. We did not go to the * Chequers”—we went 
into the churchyard. . . . . We walked round the graves. 
> ae Then we did go to the “ Chequers.” It was five o'clock 
in the afternoon, and we had eaten nothing since breakfast. A 
buxom dame brought in a bottle of lemonade. It was very refresh- 
ing. We drank “In Memoriam.” As we rose to go we heard the 
whispers again : “ Look into the bar.’ There we saw another buxom 
dame, The first was a brunette, this was a blonde. 
Le NE ET re = ¥ 


She smiled. 


price over Thingumy’s signature, wouldn’t it? Seen worse stuff 
than that in ‘‘The Highfalutin,” haven’t you? and yet, strange to 
say, the poor fellow who wrote it was found on that and other 
evidence to be of unsound mind, which shows us how careful 
we should be when asked to admire the peculiar. Supposing, awful 
thought, that all that jumpy, incoherent, splodgy, semi-detached 
impression which we have heard so plentifuliy praised as the new 
humour should turu out to be after all but raisingof . . . But, 
perish the thought, the case in question, all said and done, only 
proves that thenew humour must not be tried too severely. The master 
in lunacy, representing the intelligent man, and the jurors, repre- 
senting the averaze man, could hardly be expected to appreciate the 
subtleties presented tothem. Sweets must be judged by the sweet, 
and peculiarities by the peculiar. 


- —___———— ———— 
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[1 CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anwemia and 
defec:ive natrition so often observed in child ren, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NA TIONAL BAKERY (0., Brewery Road, Ishington, London, N. 


‘ nw ‘fe ees . : ; : : 
ifany difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
ed 


’ as if ’ 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory please write, sending Sample 
the cost of which will be defrayed), to : 
S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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to investigate, which cout to , when Mr, Spookly, of the Psychical Research Society, came 


is made lead piping, bricks, and mortar upon the breakfae ' commenced with a shower of 
rey i him. 5} At night she ssjotert Gooceasn Tmagiats Fells sciemer) — on in that establishment, as the solitary aged retainer informed 
nia and boots resounded through the room, whilst a pungent odour f ond * a pre .. aoe ) Wher coald trea of hobuailed 
ee he sat tn the @ibéds dot he dnant and. sttonptne + coed Cc a aane assailed his nostrils, (4) What could it mean? At length, as 
Seb before the window.——(5) Another moment and the phante eos Jpn the candle, the ghostly form of a medisval plumber suddenly sprawled 
’ by trade, and I got a job to solder a pipe in this "Ouse in th m un in the room before him, “ Look ‘ere, mister,” it wailed, “I’m ‘a plamber 
and I've bin kep at it ever since puttin’ in the rest of sai se mye c - hages, and I took and finished it in tifty years, and then I hup and died, 
n N. 't in another undred years if it adn’t a bin for this ’ere bloomin’ Eight H 0 ‘ave give to that job, and I reckon I should ‘ave got through with 
~ te ——(6) Unfortunately at this moment “theenne ” a ‘Bight Hours Bill ; and 0 you see, mister, I wants yer to drawr up a petition 
ampie VOL. LX. NO. 152 . ~ —_ iE Clarion — resounded from t! backy ird, and the plumber's wraith vanished. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, and the Prize of One 
Quinta anbaait has been Gowarded to the artist, Mr. WAL PHILLIPS, 23, Earl 


Macdougallised the music balls, unti! 
their audiences began to stay at home 
ard read about the modern woman, 
who wants Macdougallising badly. 
He brought about class hatred, and 

















Street, Coventry. 


‘i 


CHAFF. 


First Jochey.—* I've got such a cold, I can ’ardly speak.” 


Second Jochey.—“ Ah, you've been amongst ‘orses al! your life, andl now you're ’oarse yourself, ’ 


The Story of a Patriot Who Nearly Ruined 
His Country. 


THERE was once a patriot who loved his country as himself, He 
was a great and a wise and a good patriot; and he was paid by the 
hour. ; 

When he first began to love his country, it was comparatively 
happy, very prosperous, ignorant to a degree (a university degree), 
and quite contented. So he set himself to alter all that. He 
pointed out (by the hour) the irrationality of happiness, the in- 
sufficiency of prosperity, the wretchedness of ignorance, and the 
stupidity of contentment ; and being in’ his oratory persuasive 
plausible, and insincere, he soon convinced his country of its 
parlous condition. : 

Having got thus far, he began to lead his country into the paths 
of Progress with a capital P. He taught the employer the sweating 
system, which he called political economy; and he taught the 
employé to strike, which he said was good for trade. He introduced 
the higher education of the insufficiently fed ; and he endeavoured 
to deprive the poor man of his beer. He macadamised the roads to 
success, 80 that they became harder to tread than ever; and he 





frequently. alluded to. the brother- 
hood of man. He wanted, he said, to 
nationalise the land, to elevate the 
masses, to abolish human nature, and. 
to do away with tre House of Lords. 
And he drew his salary regularly 
every Saturday night. 

This went on for some years, till 
at length his country, havivg lost its 
prosperity, became extremely unhappy 
and very discontented. But it had 
gained something from its experience, 
and that was wisdom. And, by the 
light of this wisdom, it was enabled 
to see, that of all the curses with 
which a country can be cursed, a paid 
patriot is the most pernicious. It 
therefore, for tbe purification of its 
own particular patriot, stopped his 
pay, and rewarded his past services 
with an inexpensive peerage. He 
thereupon became a rabid reactionist, 
and his country, greatly relieved, in 
due time got back to its former un- 
intelligent, but exceedingly comfort- 
able position. 


Fun” in Earnest—A 
Series of Stories. 
2.—It Might Have Been 
Worse. 


** Yes, I'll come,” said the doctor. 

Dr. Jephson did not much like the 
job, but he was tke only medical man 
in the rising village of Kingswin, and 
though be had had a hardday’s work, 
riding from village to village on the 
downs exposed to a winter gale, he 
felt he could hardly refuse the sum- 
mons. 

* You have a boat?’ 

“ Yes,” replied the old sea-dog, 

“Can you give me no idea of the 
lady’s illness?” 

‘* Well, no; all Mr. Conroy said was 
‘Fetch the doctor quick. It’s life or 
death.’ ” 

Rapidly the young medical man 
gathered some things together and 
put them in a hand-bag; ‘* Great 
Scott! how it blows,” he cried as a 
furious gust shock the walls of the 
house, 

“Ay, and the sea’s above a bit 
rough.” 

Dr. Jephson glanced at the weather through the window. He 
could see the white foam of tne waves as they broke on the strand. 
He nerved bimeself with a glass of whisky, and, catching up his 
hand-bag, declared himself ready. 

As he followed the old man down the street towards the deserted 
jetty he had time to think of his strange errand. Kingswin was 
not a favourite anchorage for yachts, and he was sure that none had 
been in the bay when he arrived at home a couple of hours before. 
There was not a soul about of whom to ask a question, for it was 
nearly ten o'clock, and all Kingswin had been in bed for an hour or 
more, 

‘“ Where's the boat?” asked the doctor. 

“At the second steps, It’s a good boat, sound as a bell, like 
everything else as belongs to the ‘ Firefly.’ ” (OME OY 

This was comforting, but the doctor’s spirits fell when they 
reached the little boat, and he saw it was empty. 

“ Hallo! have your men cut and run?” 

“There aint no men to cut and run. It’s a pity if I can't geta 
light boat like this safe alongside. I suppose you can’t row?’ 

“Icanona pinch. But I don’t see why I should venture my life 
in that cockleshell on sucha night,” ; 
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“ That's your look out, master, All I’ve got to say is as Mr. Conroy 
said it was a matter of life and death.” 

“ Did it seem seriou; ?”’ 

“ He laughed like as he said it; but, lori, he’s allus laughing.” 

Dr. Jephson felt much inclined to turn back, but he was soft 
hearted. Even a hospital training had not cured him, and he could 
-— os to think of a fellow creature suffering when he might 
aid her, 

' of he stepped into the boat and took an oar, and the old sailor cast 
er free. 

The yacht lay only a mile away, but wind and tide and sea were 
against them and rowing was terribly hard work, Despite the cold 
driving rain the doctor seon discarded his macintosh, and a little 
later his coat followed suit. Time after time the waves swept over 
the boat and the doctor had to leave off rowing to bale out. 

“Tt must be a serious case,” he thought, “or no man with a spark 
of feeling would imperil two lives on ‘such.a night,” 

After an hour's hard work they managed to get the boat under the 
vacht’s quarter, where the sea was running leas high. 

A rope was thrown to them from the deck, and while the sailor 
was making it fast Dr. Jephson cast his eye over the “ Firefly.” 
She was a fine, well-built boat of some two hundred tons, and, so 
he reflected, should have a sufficient crew to spare more than one 
man to go ashore. 

As soon as the boat was near enough the side, he took up his bag 
and jumped on board. 

At the door of a little deck-house a man was standing, wrapped 
in  aailaaas ; a fitful light showed that a covered pipe was in his 
mouth, 

As soon as they were inside the house he saw by the hanging 
light that his host was a handsome man of about thirty. Around 
his mouth there played a slight smile, almost satirical. Certainly 
he had none of the seriousness which is expected in a case of life 
and death, 

“It’s very good of you to come, doctor,” he said, “I confess I 
hardly expected it.” 

“ Are you Mr. Conroy ?” 

“Yes, that is my name. I’m the owner and skipper of this yacht,” 

‘“ Then,” said the doctor, sharply, “ you should know better than to 
send only one man ashore on a night like this,” 
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There. . . , sat two ladie:, playing bezique, 


“Oh, old Walsh can take care of himself,” replied the skipper, 
calmly. “Just have a glass of wine, doctor ; you seem a bit knocked 
about,” 

The doctor was a bit knocked about, He was wet to the skin, 
his hair hung in dripping folds about his forehead, and his hands 
were chafed and stained with the oar. 

“ Had I better not see the patient at once ?” he asked, 

‘Guess there’s time enough, If you'll excuse me, you'll just put 
yourself a bit straight.” 

“No, no. What is the matter? The man said it was a case of 
life and death.” 

“ Well,” said the skipper, slowly, “so I think it is ; not quite imme- 
diate death, perhaps.” 

“‘ What are the symptoms ?” demanded the doctor, angrily. 

In reply, the man gave him a long-winded account, from which it 
appeared that the patient might have asthma, fever, diabetes, and a 
dozen other complaints, Evidently the speaker knew nothing about 
it, and was remancing. 

“IT must see her at once, and judge for myself.” 

‘Won't you come into my cabin and tidy up a bit ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Well, a wilful man must have his way,” and the speaker led the 
way down the companion, and threw open the saloon door, 

There, under the light of a triplet of swinging lamps, sat two 
ladies, playing bezique, And one was Dr, Jephson’s sweetheart, 

‘- This,” said the skipper, going up to the girl, “ is the patient, She 
is sick—of love,” he ed under his breath, 

ee 


“ Oh, Johnny !” said Dr, Jephson’s sweetheart, “I wanted so to 
see you, that Mr, Conroy Delmer put in here, and | was coming 
ashore to see you to-morrow. How could you guess I was here? I 
never told you 1 was going yachting with my old friend Nita, and 
meant to surprise you. How good, how very sweet of you to come 
such a night !” 

“ It was my doing,” said Delmer proudly. “ I sent a boat off for 
him, and to ensure his coming, sent word it was a matter of life and 
death.” 

A joke, thought the doctor, may go too far; nevertheless, he for- 
gave his host ; and before the “ Firefly” left Kingswin, began to 
think him a good fellow. But, then, Mr. and Mrs, Delmer’s yacht 
afforded so many opportunities for lovers’ meetings, 


Vanitas Veritatis! 


No wonder truth’s so difficult to tell, 
When even Truth itself “ lies "—in a well, 


Mr. Palmer, the philatelist, has commemorated the opening of the 
Tower Bridge by striking a medal, which strikes FUN as a bright 
adornment and an artistic souvenir of a happy event. Palmer qui 
meruit ferat, 
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AT CONSTANTINOPLE IN LONDON, 
Jones (who has lost his way),—“ Could you kindly direct me to 


the Harem ?” 
One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr, Herbert W, Smith, Derbyshire Road, Sale, near Man- 


chester. ] 
Love and Loneliness. 


By Sam SLy, 

‘No one,” says Lord Byron, “likes to be disturbed at meals—or 
love.’ The noble lord is right. Emphatically so, Beyond a doubt 
he is right. 

We know of goodly men who wil] not allow themselves to answer 
questions, far less be disturbed, when engaged upon the pleasant 
business of taking in sustenance, In this respect, the trencherman 
might shake hands with the lover, 

The lover is, however, even more unsociable than the knight of the 
knifeand fork, He will lay in supplies amidst an approving company. 
But the lover hates society, He can’t abide it. He feels like an owl 
in the sunshine when he finds himself in it. Shady nooks, cool 
a en dark corners, empty carriages, deserted rooms, are more to his 
ancy. 

He wants to be alone—and undisturbed, 

With his sweetheart with him, of course, 

_ But, although oe to gratify many of his whims and peculiari- 
ties, an enlightened public does not see its way to humour him on the 
score of Joneliness, 

The British public takes an interest in lovers, 

It likes to mark, learn, and inwardly digest the little caperations 

It will follow them about from one uestered spot to another, 
It will strike lights in dark places for their peculiar and especial 
benefit, It wants to see what goes on, and hear anything fresh, 

To be sure, the conversation of Spooney Alick, Esq., would hardly 
prove edifying delivered from a phonograph, or reported in the 
tae : It is at ths rule, disconnected, and he sep with a 
) ul supply of endearin ic 
really “ Po Aad & expressions, some of which might 

ut no matter! The British—and Foreign too—public iv 
a charm in Spooney’s remarks and oteervations noe oo be dariead 
from the speeches of more intellectual men. 
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Therefore the public continues to listen tothem. 

Sometimes this laudable object is attained by the friendly help of 
a tree, shrub, or wall if out of doors ; or curtain, screen, keyhole if 
within them. ; : } hi 

When poor Spooney is deluded into coming out with something 
even more imbecile than usual, the public goes into the seventh 
heaven of delight. Belatives, particularly small brothers of the 
loving couple, are by no means behind the general public in the 
matter of curiosity as to their words and deeds. 

Small brothers are active and intelligent to a degree seldom ex- 
hibited, even by Policeman A 1, when pursuing their investigations. 

They have been known to secrete themselves in the foliage of a 
tree, while the unsuspecting lovers expressed themselves beneath ; 
and hide under the very sofa on which they sat rejoicing in their 
affection. ‘ 

Many pious youths would have committed murder on the persons 
of little brothers, could the deed have been performed silently and 
without fear of discovery. 

No man likes to be disturbed at love, as Lord Byron has noted. 

Can we wonder, then, that some swain, whose privacy has been 
rudely encroached upon, should rise in his wrath, and fall upon his 
tormentors with tongue, fist, and foot? 

Knowing poor human nature to be what it is, can we lament that 
the public, too inquisitive at times, should once in a way come by 
blows and bad language. Alas! for meddling in concerns not 
intended for its supervision ? 

Is it surprising ? we ask. 

Not so ! a 

Unsociable, absent-minded, perchance, even in that condition we 
call wanting a tile, all these, our friend Spooney may be, but all 
these do not explain why he should be pursued from place to place 
like a thief or a cripple, annoyed by eavesdroppers, aud aggravated 
beyond endurance by an interested, and perchance, grinning multi- 
tude, The dear little girl upon whom his attentions are bestowed, 
bears up against these misfortunes better than ber lover. 

Girls appear to be more in their element when taking a hand at 
spooning than young men. The advent of an observer upon the 
scene scarcely riles them as it does their champions, 

How is this? 

‘ Aye,” as Shakespeare says, “ there’s the rub,” 

Love is a strange, eventful ailment. 

It doesn't touch up everybody on the same spot, except in the 
symptom of pining for loneliness. 

The referee who has done his duty manfully and finds himself 
circumscribed by a muscular crowd of threatening roughs in conse- 
quence, scarcely wishes himself more fervently “ far from the mad- 
ding crowd,” than the lover, who, believing himself safe from the 
busy haunts of men, suddenly becomes aware that he is the centre of 
attraction to a select congregation of nurse-girls, schoolboys, police- 
men and ragamuffins. And the worst of it is, no matter how 
studiously he may be molested, nobody will take his part. Even the 
best of men and women cannot be prevailed upon to see anything 
except good sport in the hunted lover's preference for loneliness, Nay, 
even lovers themselves, when not on duty, will take pleasure in assist- 
ing at the performances of those who are, 

Therefore, although the lover may not, as Byron says, like to be 
disturbed when actively engaged upon the matter in hand, he may 
as well make up bis mind to expect it, for as long as human nature 
is as it is, the public will assist him at his entertainment whenever 

and wherever it sees its way clear, 


China in London. 


CHINA in Islington would not seem, at first sight, to be much of a 
novelty ; but the exhibition of China in London, which Mr. John 
O’Connor presented, to Islingtonians in particular, and Londoners in 
general, on Saturday night Jast, was a novelty in the North of 
London, as Mr, Porman, who presided at the luncheon which pre- 
ceded the private view on Saturday afternoon, pointed out, The 
Agricultural Hall is a building which lends itself well to this sort of 
entertainment ; and whea it is remembered that the Military Tour- 
nament people only cleared eut of the place on the previous Saturday 
afternoon, the transformation effected under Mr, Connor's general- 
ship may be pronounced remarkable, The huge building is tastefully 
decorated with flowers in beds and festoons; a switchback railway 
carries the adventurous explorers of the Celestial Empire along a 
portion of the Great Wall ; there are chutes to be‘shot ; and a very 
fine and large variety programme of thirty turns is provided upon a 
pretty little stage, which has been erected on one bank of a lake, 
specially constructed for the chutists; also the high divers and 
swimmers, who are laid on with a somewhat too liberal hand. The 
swimming entertainment is under the direction of the veteran Beck- 
with, than whom it would, on the present occasion, not be easy to 
find a wetter-un, Altogether, Chinain London should prove a gieat 
draw to Mr, 0’ Connor’s patrons during the period of its stay, 
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MR, FUN 


TO THE LORD CHIEF 


Q.C.—" SINCERE CONGRATULATIONS, MY 
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JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
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LORD, ON THIS LATES!——INJUSTICE TO IRELAND!’ 
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ON THE TERRACE. 


Blodger, M.P.—“ The life of a member of Parliament is one round 
of slavery nowadays, Look at me.” 


Ir you want to see how our legislators immolate themselves upon 
the shrine of duty, drop in at the Terrace some afternoon this week to 
afternoon tea, and see the poor, overworked M.P., surrounded by his 
sisters and his cousins and his aunts, and, perhaps, somebody else’s 
sisters, and sombody else’s cousins, and somebody else’s aunts ; then 
lay your hand upon your bosom and thank Heaven that the destinies 
of the nation are looked after by so hard-working a body as our 


legislators, 
” * . * . 
A cliff the Rads will find it hard to climb—Attercliff(e), 
® oJ + s * 


Cantwell canted and descanted too well, not too well but too 
frecly. He evidently was carried away by his oratory, and lost his 
bead on Tower Hill, Others of his persuasion have lost theirs in the 
same’ place, but in a different fashion, ere now, 


. wr s 7 


John Burns has discovered that the House of Commons has seven 
centuries of history and tradition behind it, And your modern 
agitator has a great respect for history and tradition—when he has 

.P.-and other letters at the end of his name. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


An Academy Picture. 


WITH listless steps you pace the rooms, 
Half beedless of the gems of art, 
The flower of thought within you blooms, 
And thought and action are apart ; 
Till here you find, upon the line, 
Though in a corner dimly lit, 
A picture and a portait—thine— 
‘ith “ Cousin Charlie's” name to it ! 
Ab! Did you guess, when I and you 
Were friends in Rome a year ago, 
How happily the mornings flew 
In Cousin Charlie's studio ? 
But you were rich and I was poor ; 
_ My friends, though staunch, were short of gold, 
Your fatherthought I was a boor— 
You see my coat was ra‘her old, 


But past unrest I'll not recall— 
The sordid clouds have cleared away 
Yet I'd again endure it all 
To read the tale I read to-day. 
Oh, timid air of glad surprise | 
Oh, gentle glow of happiness ! 
Oh, softened light within her eyes! 
Ye tell—what I have dared to guess, 
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The Adventures of Shylock Tombs. 


No, 1002.—THE LAST ADVENTURE, 


The Precipitous Chasm! The End of Tombs! 
Great Slaughter ! 
Recovery of Tombs’ “ Bowler”! Blood-curdling Details ! 


J ’s NOTE.— is Shy Tombs! He is run completely dry, 

gore pte earth Fpl edi wel forth another ceases ? Happy 

thought! I will kill him off. But how? Another happy thought! I will chuck 
him down a precipice. | 

It is with feelings of profound regret that 1 take up my pen to 
describe the fiual adventure of my friend, Suylock Tombs. I, Dr. 
Whichson, as all the world knows, have, during a long series of 
adventures, faithfully attended upon him in the capacity of satellite 
and toady, and now that he is no more, “ Othellos occupation’s 
gone!” Ihave noone to whom to administer butter ; no one to 
fall into an ecstasy of admiration over; no one, in short, to hang 
on to. 

Nevertheless, I owe a duty to the public—round the corner !—and 
I shall not shrink from it. 

I was sitting in an armchair by the fireside, with my feet on the 
mantelpiece and a glass of toddy handy, when the door noiselessly 
opened and the inevitable Tombs appeared, He was very haggard 
and pale, and had evidently made a night of it, This was no 
unusual occurrence, but he never liked it mentioned. He always 
preferred his pallor to be put down to the effect on the brain of the 
working out of abstruse problems, 

“ My dear Tombs,” said I, ‘“ you have got something very stiff on 
this time, haven’t you ?” 

“ You are right, Whichson,” said he. “The ex-Professor of Mathe- 
matic; is after me, and I don’t mind telling you, who are an o.d 
friend, that I am in a blue funk,” 

“ But why,” said I, with my usual strong common-sense —“ why 
be frightened of an ex-Professor of Mathematics? As far as my 
experience of them goes they are usually mild and inoffensive 
beings.” 

“That shows what a noodle you are, Whichson, It is well known 
that the study of mathematics is an inevitable prelude to a career of 
crime. By a process of reasoning which, however mysterious it may 
seem to the ordinary blockhead ”—here he looked at me sternly—“ is 
in reality simple, I deduce the conclusion that the more you know of 
mathematics the deeper-dyed a criminal you are bound to become, 
Much more, then, is a Professor of Mathematics certain to develop 
intc a double-dyed scoundrel, and, a fortiori, an ewx-Professor of 
Mathematics may be described, in what is even for me a peculiarly 
happy phrase, as the Duke of Wellington of crime.” 

I was struck by the lucidity of this argument, and had not a 
word to say against it. It put the matter into a new light for me. 

I began one of my stereotyped tributes to his acuteness, and was 
falling into my usual attitude of ecstatic admiration, when he 
savagely broke in— 

“ Stow that, you thundering fool ”—he was always remarkable for 
the vigour of his expressions, ‘ This is no time for foolery, The 
ex-Professor of Mathematics is on my track !” 

With that he darted to the windows, and put the shutters up. 
The room was in darkness, and I trembled, 

He seized my wrists in his iron grasp. 

“Listen! Yesterday morning I was walking down Bond Street. 
are was a piece of orange peel on the pavement, I slipped and 

e ! b 

I was horror-stricken, and told him so, 

“ As I got up painfully I saw asmall boy grinning. I would have 
followed and chastised him, but | was too stiff. I at once recognised 
the hand of ex-Professor Stoneyharty. He had commissioned the 
small boy to place the orange peel on the pavement, with a view 
to crippling me for life. However, I got off with a little soreness.” 

I was about to say something. 

“Stop! Listen again,” he muttered. ‘ Yesterday afternoon I 
was walking along Piccadilly. There wasa high wind blowing. A 
dust-cart was passing. The wind blew the dust into my eyes, and 
had I not hastily, in the fraction of one-tenth of a second, unfurled 


my ancestral gamp, I should doubtless have been completely 
blinded,” 


“ But may not——’”’ [ began. 

‘Don't talk nonsense, Whichson !” he said, roughly, “The dust- 
man was in the pay of the ex-Professor, or he might have been the 
ex-Professor himself in disguise.” 

“ How providentially were you preserved !” murmured I. 

“ Listen again |’ he hissed, 

“Yesterday evening I had occasion, in the interests of crime-de- 
tection "—here he looked at me curiously—“ to visit several well- 
known bars, such as the Gaiety and the Criterion. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that the rest of the evening is completely wrapped 
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until this morning I found myself—would you believe it?—in a 
police-cell! The ex-Professor had doubtless employed some of his 
myrmidons to drug and kidnap me on my way on to Baker Street. 
However, I luckily bal my card, and when I showed it to the 
inspector, he at once apologised and released me,” 

Tombs then produced his jewelled match-box, presented to him by 
a crowned bead whom he had aided in settling a complication which 
might have become European, and lit the gas, 

‘*Whichson, is your wife bere?” 

“No; she has conveniently gone on a visit to some friends,” I 
replied. 

* Are you rery busy now, Whichson ?” 

‘‘ My private practice is just at present very pressing.” This was 
an understood fiction between us, that I possessed a large practice as 
a doctor. If I had, I should have found very little time for dancing 
attendance upon Tombs. However, it sounded well. 

* Then you must implicitly follow my lucid directions. To-morrow 
morning, at ten o'clock, stand on your door-step and whistle for a 
cab ; dou’t take the first or the second.” 

‘“‘ But what about paying them?” I suggested. 

“Oh, that is a wholly unimportant detail,” he rejoined, “ un- 
worthy of consideration for a great man. You may take the ninety- 
ninth, but not the three hundred and first, nor the three hundred 
and third, With regard to your luggage you must not take it with 
you in your cab, but send it this evening unaddressed to Victoria 
Station.” 

“ How, then, will it reach Victoria Station if it is not addressed 
there?” I ventured. 

‘* Blockhead !” said he, “ leave all to me, and all will be well.” I 
bowed my head submissively, and made humble apologies for my 
obtuseness, 

When his wrath was slightly appeased, he proceeded. 

‘Tell the cabman to stop at one end of the Burlington Arcade, 
and you must get out at the otber end,” 

“ But if—” | began— A forbidding frown overspread his counte- 
nance, and I restrained myself. 

‘“ Having performed this simple and obvious feat, the next step 
will be for you to walk to Hampstead Heath, and there you will see 
a brougham, driven by my brother Murky. You will recognise my 
brother, as he will be dressed in a re coat with yellow facings and 
a blue hat, for it is necessary, above all things, that he should not 
attract any notice, Jump in, and you will soon find yourself at 
Victoria Station.” 

He was gone, leaving my mind in a condition of muddle that was, 
even for me, unparalleled. 

The next morning | implicitly followed his simple directions, and, 
after a good deal of unpleasantmess with the various cabbies, who 
could not understand why they had been sent for, but were not to 
be employed—how difficult it is for common men to follow the 
workings of a great mind !—and a good deal of mystification about 
the Burlington Arcade business, which I got over by not gcing there 
at all—and I did ditto with regard to Hampstead Heath—lI took a 
‘“ growler,” for the sake of greater expedition, and arrived at 
Victoria Station to find the train just steaming away. 

However, I was hustled into the van by the joint efforts of a 
couple of guards and half-a-dozen porters, 

| looked round but saw no trace of Shylock Tombs, 

Could he have been again on the loose last night ? 

My only compan‘on besides the guard was a Turkish brigand, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of his profession. 

{ told the g;uard that I objected to the presence of the Turkish 
brigand, but he said that, as the train was going at 102 miles an 
hour, I must put up with him. 

[ was curiously fascinated by the aforesaid brigand, and while I 
looked at him his jaw dropped and his nose leagthened, and his 
eyes resumed their natural fire. 

I recognised the features of Shylock Tombs ! 

‘Did you see the ex-Professor of Mathematics?’ he inquired, 
“ He arrived just behind you, but was too late to catch the train, 
[ saw him gesticulating violently in a paroxysm of rage.” 

‘* We are saved !”’ I observed. 

He regarded me with a contemptuous smile. 

“That is all you know about it. How often must I tell you, 
Whichson, that this ex-Professor is—I say it deliberately—almuost 
on the same level of genius as Iam; not, of course, guite on my 
colossal pedestal of eminence, but very nearly. He will follow us 
in a balloon! We must, at the risk of our lives, throw ourselves out 
of the train and roll down the embankment, where we can lie 
‘ perdus’ for a short time.” 

I did not relish this proposal, nor, indeed, perceive its necessity, 
but his was the clearer intellect and the stronger will, and we soon 
found ourselves rolling down the embankment, to the astonishment 


of the guard. 
After lying “ perdus ” for some time, we proceeded to Muddlehead 


HUN. 17 


Junction, and there the great problem, as Tombs observed, was 
whether we should jhave our lunch there, or wait till we got to 
Folkestone. 

I was for having it there, as I was exceedingly hungry, and I 
explained to him that my (imaginary) walk to Hampstead and my 
(very real!) roll down the embankment had imparted a keen edge 
to my appetite. 

But the inexorable Tombs hurried me away, and we arrived at 
Folkestone, took the boat, and soon found ourselves on the Conti- 
nent. It was necessary, for some inscrutable reason, to go to 
Switzerland, and I was getting a little tired of these seemingly 
aimless proceedings, when, one morning, Tombs announce his 
approaching demise. 

“Tbis is my last adventure, my crowning adventure,” he remarked, 
“and I feel that, by the mysterious decrees of Providence, [ am 
called upon either to throw myself, or be thrown down, a precipice.” 

I endeavoured to remove the settled gloom which bad fallen upon 
him, 

I painted in glowing colours his previous adventures. _ 

I rapturously dwelt upon the inestimable services which he has 
rendered, and might still render, to mankind. 

He was obdurate, “ This is my last adventure,” he persisted. 

In the afternoon we ascended a mountain in which there is an 
immense chasm full of boiling water. 

When we got to the top Tombs began to tremble, 

‘Do not leave me, my old and valued friend,” he entreated, 

I swore that I would die with him; but I saw ex-Professor 
Stoneyharty hurrying up the mountain side, and my legs shook 
under me. 

I looked round to see whether I could descry the small boy whom 
I had chartered to come to me with a fictitious letter about a sick 
woman who wanted my help and couldn’t do without it, as an 
excuse for getting out of a position | by no means relished. To my 
infinite relief be had come, and I took the note, and murmuring, 
“Sick woman; great danger; sorry to leave you; see you to- 
morrow ; ta, ta!” departed, and when I had got out of sight took 
to my heels. 

I did not like the look of that ex-Professor of Mathematics. 

This was the last I saw of Shylock Tombs. 

The next morning, though the boiling water of the chasm was 
dragged, no trace of the bodies of the ex-Professor of Mathematics 
and my friend Shylock Tombs could be found. 

But a day or two later, while wandering round that way, I found 
the characteristic ‘“ bowler * of Tombs, and in the lining of it a note 
addressed to me. 

Beside the bowler lay a pair of spectacles. 

In the note Tombs, after a generous tribute to my heroic conduct, 
described how he and the ex-Professor of Mathematics had had a 
very heated argument about a problem of Euclid, and had enter- 
tained serious thoughts of wee with each other and hurling 
each other into the chasm. 

Mature reflection, however, had convinced them that they would 
gain nothing by this step. ; 

So Tombs dropped his “‘bowler” and the ex-Professor his spec- 
tacles into the caasm, as evidence that they had committed the 
fatal deed, and the piir absconded to the Argentines, 


Ark WRAY \ 
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Customer (sympathetically).—* Got a cold in the head, miss 
‘ave you? Well, that isa pity now. A red nose is sich an orkard 
thing to bave in your business aint it?” 
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the wedding, the carriage is at the door, when oh ! horror! on undoing the hat box, find it is not mine; it only containsacloth cap. Evidently 
Smith and I have unintentionally exchanged hat boxes.——(4) I frantically shout_for the vicar (I am staying at the vicarage) ; he does not 
possess such a thing as a “ topper,” and goes on to say there is not a house within miles containing such an article; he then generously offers 
to lend me one of his soft circular felt hats——{5) This is, of course, quite out of the question, when happy thought—he remembers his 
gardener wears a “topper” on Sundays ; the gardener is at once asked to fetch it ; it turns out to be a flat-brimmed shaggy article as worn at 
the latter end of the last century.——(6) This is equally, of course, out of the question, My best man now behaves like a brick and offers to 
Jend me his ; it is awfully good of him, but on trying it on, find alas! alas! it is a world too small, I would look quite ridiculous in it’; 
besides, what would my best man wear /——(7) Things do indeed look hopeless, when best man’s keen eye spots a top hat a3 it were -walking 
on the top of the hedge dividing the garden from the road.——(8) We both hotly pursue the owner of this “topper,” who turns out; to be a 
commercial, and is quite ready for business ; we purchase his “ topper” then and there fcr a fiver; it fits exactly ; drive to church at a hand 


gallop ; arrive in the very nick of time. That was a bad half hour ! 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir Mr, Tree or Mr. Alexander took his company to Paris, the 
critics, I am sure, would lavish praise on them ; but the public would 
still go to the Folies Bergeres to see Loie Fuller dance, At no two 
theatres in the world can better acting of modern comedy be seen 
than at these two houses—or than at the Garrick either, for the 
matter of that, although Mr. Hare has not the managerial enterprise 
of his fellows—but Paris would be quietly neglectful. French 
people lay great stress on the cosmopolitanism of French art; but 
that is only in evidence when Frenchmen are playing in a foreign 
country. There is nothing reciprocal about it. 

This little homily has been caused, you may be pleased to hear, by 
the enthusiastic reception accorded by this vast London of ours to 
La Bernhardt and Madame Réjane at Daly’s and the Gaiety respec- 
tively. Not only the Press, but the public, have supported them 
splendidly and deservedly. Why should not the French return the 
compliment ? 

I have already rhapsodised in polysyllables about the glorious 
Sarah—who has been giving a round of her favuurite characters in 
return for many rounds of applause. La Tosca, Phedre, and so on, 
are so well known to us—in them the greatest actress in the world 
has scored more than her old triumphs, Not a s‘ngle charm with 
which she was wont to witch us in days gone by is absent, This is 
comprehensive enough in all conscience, and more I cannot say. For 
irresponsible and irrelevant quotations from the classics, the French 
dictionary and the dictionary of quotations, I must refer you to the 
Star and the Westminster Gazette. I tried that style of thing on 
myself the week before last, but my editor told me it might be good 
enough for mere evening papers in a hurry, but it wasn’t gool 
enough for FUN, 

And now for Madame Réjane—another glorious creature which 
they seem to grow in France from a recipe they never let out of the 
country. There are English actresses who need bow the knee to 
none—who are the peers of any in the world ; but we do not get 
that combination of perfect art and seductive devilment among the 
Saxons. We are not built that way, and there’s no getting over it. 

Madame Sans-Géne is a play of the Napoleonic era, and ic 
breathes the period in every sentence. Never has a play been more 
beautifully and realistically mounted, never has a company better 
assimilated the manner of the time ; consequently you get an artistic 
treat from start to firish. 

Perhaps I am a little too lavish in my praise. If I am I can’t help 
it; it is all through the mouth of Madame Réjane. Those roguish 
lips of hers vanquished me in a moment. I had meant to be coldly 
critice1—I gave in at once, As Catherine, the ex-bourgeoise, after- 
wards la grande du-hesse, her humour, espiegleric, her mocking 
laugh, her arch trifling, her never-failing spirits, her devilment— 
yes, there it is again—all made the evening a thing of beauty tbat 
will be a joy for the whole of the season. M. Duquesne’s Bonaparte, 
too, was an admirably finished performance, artistic to the finger 
tips. M. Lerand’s Fouché was admirable, and other parts were 
exceedingly well played. How good it is that the days have passed 
when a “star” from France would be supported by mere farthing 
rush-lights, 

The only flaw in the whole business was caused by an Englishman, 
He, whoever he was, in the scenario bad translated Sardou’s taking 
of the Tuileries into the storming of the Bastile. Of course, be 
may be right; but I am willing to lay odds on Sardou and the 
history books, 

Mirctte, at the Savoy. would be called in French an opera comigue, 
which does not mean a comic opera, although it sounds like it. An 
opera comique is really an opera that is not comic; and Mirrtte 
is a very good sample of it. Mr. D’Oyly Carte instructed thecritics 
on the first night by means of a leaf in the programmes, In it he 
insinuated that it would be as well not to compare the new work 
with others he has preduced, as it was not of the same class. I 
beg to assure Mr. Carte that bis warning was unheeded, I 
certainly should not dream of comparing the “book” of Miretfe 
with any of thoce that have gone before. As a matter of fact, the 
story of tha opera is as weak as it well could be. And the lyrics are 

-h better either. in spite f the fact that Mr. Weatt erley Ls 


responsible for them. I should call him Mr, Uncertain Weatherley, 
fair to dull, as a librettist. 

The music is pretty, but by no means bears out the promise of 
La Basoche, one of the daintiest things seen in these later days. 
The story is all about a pretty gipsy and a high-born lover. In the 
end, the gipsy marries one of the Zingari, and the high-born one 
marries the daughter of a baron. That is all, The prettiest thing 
in the opera is “It is thou, Mirette,” in Act I., a chorus, It is 
enchanting. The opera is finely mounted, and fairly well rendered, 

Altogether, far below Savoy form, 

GOSSAMER, 


A Tower of Strength—Mazawattee. 


Oh, yes ; the opening of the Tower Bridge was a most enjoyable 
function ; but it was dry, very dry ; and, after melting in his car- 
riage for a couple of hours getting to the pavilion—not the$ Par., 
the other pav.—and sitting in that pav. for three solid hours, and 
then rambling around Tower Hill, the Minories, Ratcliffe Highway, 
and other localities in search of his coachman, Mr. and Mrs, Fun 
felt dry, uncommonly dry. And when they pulled up at the Maza- 
wattee Tea and Coffee Warehouse, as for FUN—I may say what he 
was thinking of was neither tea nor coffee—they were lost in admira- 
tion of the tasteful manner in which the company had looked after 
the company they had invited. In fact, Mazawattee was covered 
with bunting, and thus converted into loyaltee. The band of the 
Marine Artillery discoursed harmony; and when a very courteous 
gentleman led Mr. and Mrs. Fun round the handsomely-decorated 
warehouse, and, paradoxieally, FuN’s dryness was assuaged by a nice 
dry Ayala, the time went very merrily. 


Infelicity. 


There is no shirt, however washed and mended, 
That hath due buttons there: 

There is no pat of butter—real or pretended — 
Without its truant hair, 


There is no bate that doesn’t suck his finger, 
And how! till all is blue: 

No organ in the street that doesn’t linger 
A little longer, Loo, 


There is no vacant space, on which some blackguard 
Sticks not his beastly bills, 

There soon will be no field without a placard 
Belauding soap or pills, 


Mem. for the Hot Weather. 


IF you want to make your blood run cold go to the panopticon, in 
Leicester Square, and see the perfect collection of instruments of 
torture, plus a capital waxwork and anatomical show, all of which 
are explained by competent lecturers, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA-. 
| AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘ Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be aecompanied by the advertisement of MELLIN’S 
FOOD cut from this number. We reserve the right | 
to use the unsuccessful contributions and sketches, | 
and to pay for same at our usual rates. Any| 
person forwarding un-original matter as original will 
be prosecuted for fraud. 
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‘THE SECRET OF HEALTH.’ ga | 


Written by a Diplomée of a London Hospital. | 





A_Covy of this Book will be sent to eack user of LIFEBUOY 


|| SAP who sends his or her name and address and 12 LIFEBUOY 
SOAP Wrappers, postage or carriage paid, to LEVER BROTHERS, 
Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. 
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LEVER BROS., Ld., Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, 
have received the accompanying Report on 


Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap 
from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chem. Hygien.Inst., Hamburg. 
REPORT. 


The examination of the sample of ‘ Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant 
Soap’ furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, of Port 
Sunlight, England, gives the following results as to its action as a 
disinfectant. 

Solutions of 1, 2, and 5 per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant 
Soap in water were made. These solutions were brought to bear on 
a variety of clean cultivated germs or microbes (Bacillus), in each 
case a certain exact time being allowed for the operation ; and thus 
the capacity of this soap for destroying the various live and growing 
germs was proved. 





THE RESULTS were as follows :— 
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LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant 
| Soap for use in the Prevention of Sickness | 


and the Preservation of Health and is guaran- 
‘| teed perfectly pure and free from any injurious 


; 

| All purchasers of this soap can exchange the Wrap. | 

. | at the Dealer's from whom they buy the soap, for 

Lifebuoy Soap. BOOKS. A book bound in cardboard covers canbe 
= had for 8 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers. 
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1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. 


solution, were dead within two hours. 

2.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes 
was very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the 
highest degree a disinfectant. These were taken from per- 








| «a = ———w 
|| sons who had died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a 
1} = 


| result as follows :— 

With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead 
'within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were dead 
within 5 minutes. 

3.—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours 
with the 5 per cent. solution. 

4.—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle 
germs, and the result showed that the Microbe life was 
entirely extinct after 4 hours. a 


| 
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| From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 
| Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap 1s a powerful disinfectant 
| and exterminater of the various germs and microbes of 
disease. 


e 
|| (Signed) KARL ENOCH, Chem., Hygien. Inst., Hamburg, 
























Ernest Smugg, ees a Clerk in Holy 


ders. 

WE have seen some natural curiosities as curates at St. Anthony's, 
I can tell you, But even we were astonished when Ernest Smugg, 
B.A. came among us, The Bilberrie girls gave quite an aucible 
shriek the first Sunday he officiated, and Miss Virginia Krepur went 
into hysterics, He mwas plain, and no mistake. He was very pale, 
very bald, and very nobtley ; and if you can understand the com- 
parison, he looked like a converted Bacchus, Blanche Bilberrie, 
who bas a very pretty taste in curates, said that it ought not to te 
allowed, and talked of writing to the bishop. As for poor Miss 
Krepur, she gave herself up to a life of self-sacrifice, and went about 
among the poor, distribu'ing woolwork slippers and fancy braces, 
which, as everyone knows, are a great comfort to a poor man with 
a large family, 

However, Smugg was quite unaware of all this, For, although 
he was not nice to lock at, and had no manners to speak of, and 
anything but a fair share «f brains, he was very good, and he knew 
it. He was painfully, ostentatiously, offensively good. He rebuked 
Smalltork in public for wearing a white waistcoat on St. Angelina’s 


Day ; and he told Augustus Fribble, who was a choice example of a 
suburban lady-killer, that flirtation was immoral. He called on Sir 
James Korfdrop, who was then a he!pless invalid, and read “ Cissy’s 
Rosebud ; or, How Did You Get that Black Eye?” to him, till poor 
old Korfdrop turned blue with indignation. He informed Mrs. 
Camberwell-Green that her love of dress was sinful, and he preached 
at Colonel Blarster about bad language. In fact, he set the parish 
by the ears. 

So when, one Sunday, be announced from the pulpit that he was 
going out as a missionary to the Isie of Wight, one or two people so 
far forgot themselves as to cheer in the sacred edifice, for which a 
small boy, who was asleep at the time, was summarily ejectedby the 
verger. 

So Smugg B.A. departed, and the vicar, warned by experience, 
secured the services of a sad, but clean yourg man, who parted his 
hair in the middle, and wore an interesting simper on state occasions. 
The Bilberrie girls were heard to say that, “he was quite too sweet 
for anything ;” while Miss Virginia Krepur immediately gave up her 
poor, and allowed thoughts of love again to mingle with woolwork 
slippers and fancy braces ; and all was ritual and peace. 





For Tender Feet 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy's Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy. 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
Way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz. 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy’'s 
Fluid Works, 
In 


rurnmill Street, London, 


st on having ‘‘Condy's Fluid.” 


use **Condy’s Fluid.”’ 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS-—NO. 8, 


Mrs. Candid.—“ Go and shake hands with Miss Oldun, Margery dear,” Sa 
Margery (UVenfant terrible).—“ No mamma, I don't want to, you told papa you would not speak to such a frump again. 


Mrs. Candid,—* Hush! hush !! what strange things you say, child!” (While Miss Oidun looks daggers.) 


Sleep Murder Up to Date. 

He sufferred not from insomnia, but rather the other way, Too 
much “somnia” was, in fact, his complaint, and he had tried 
various remedies in vain. He had alarum clocks of more or less 
tunefu'ness ; but they always rrould go off when he didn't want to 
get up, and when it was long past getting-up time they were mum- 
chance. When they woke him up, all he did was to “ turn his sides 
and his shoulders, and his heavy head,” and sink again into the 
sweet bliss of slumber, with the general result of losing his train or 
his breakfast, bis appointment or his temper, or perhaps the 
whole lot. 

At last, in what seemed an auspicious moment, he heard that some 
inspired genius had invented a new double-barrelled, extra-explo- 
sive alarum that would go off a second time after any desired 
interval from the first discharge. 

He lost no time in procuring him one of these godsends, and, 
having got it home and set it to go bang the second time an bour 
or 80 later than the first explosion, he resigned himself to the 
drowsy god in the blissful consciousness that in the morning he 
should be able to enjoy a second instalment of the sweet restorer 
witbout any fear of the usual c nsequences, 

At the appointed hour the thing duly went off the first time, and 
woke him up. So far so good. He did his usual evolutions in the 
“downy,” and went, as customary with him, for another “ forty.” 
He had no sooner, however, as it seemed to him. dropped off than 
that pe le- barrelled demon with redoubled energy sounded the 





He started ap in wrathful amaze, : 

“ What ! at it again?” he exclaimed, ‘“ Well, you are a bally-——, 
’selp me. Take that !” 

That was a big, double-soled porpoise hide, which he grabbed up 
from the floor, and heaved at the alarum, knocking it over, and 
smashing it on the fender. Then he turned him again, and steeped 
himself once more in the “ balmy ;” and when at' last he woke up for 
good— well, there were ructions, or something, in his domicile. 

The demon never exploded again, and the sleepy one did not lay 
in another, I hear that he tries cold pig now when he wants to get 
up; but he doesn't like it. 


Lubbins’s Dual Vision. 


BooseED, Lubbins home his way did fight, 
Oppressed much with second sight. 

His vision obfuscated sore, 

He spied two knockers on each door ; 

Beside each cur seemed ghostly mate ; 

Each bobby lounged in duplicate ; 

Each street gas-lamp large loomed in twain ; 
As twins showed each gent’s brass watch chain. 
He reeled along, seeing double, 

With infinite toil and trouble. 

Cries Lubbins, “Still I’ve senshe to know 

A two of Scotch ish but one ‘go !’” 
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‘‘“Fun” in Earnest—A Series of Stories. 
3.—It Doesn't Always Pay. 


‘- THIRTEEN hours’ readiog,”’ said Reginald Morton, as he stretched 
himself and yawned. ‘“ Not a bad day’s work. A day’s work? Day 
and night, rather,” he added. as he looked at his watch, which showed 
midnight long past. “ It’s too late to go out and get supper ; still, 
]’1] just take a turn round the gardens before I go to bed, or I shall 
dream of law.” 

The sucking barrister rose, and looked round his old dreary 
panelled chambers—the usual three rooms that the builders of 
Mercer's Inn thought necessary for a bachelor’s tenement. The 
sitting room was shabbily furnished with cheap furniture, the bed- 
room was fit for an anchorite, the kitchen contained only a paraffin 
stove, a kettle. and two or three utensils. 

Putting on a hat, he opened the outer door leading to the staircase. 
As he stepped out, his foot became entangled in something soft. He 
stooped and looked. In the dim light struggling through the dormer 
window, he saw it was a woman’s dress, The woman to whom it 
belonged was crouching in adark corner; but, before he could speak, 
she had sprung up, and thrown her arms round his neck. 

* Willie, Willie, I have found you. Don’t send me away again!” 
she cried, imploringly. 

Then, as she recognised her mistake, she fell back into the corner 
with athad andacry. Her head bad struck against scme project- 
ing woodwork. 

Morton fetched a lamp from his sitting-room. She was young, 
neatly but shabbily dressed, thin, pale and careworn, yet the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen. 

She was stunned, but so far as he could judge no harm hai been 
done. Obviously he could not leave her swooning on the stairhead. 
Where could he take her? Mercer’s Inn, nowadays, is almost 
entirely devoted to offices. He was the only resident in the house. 
Even the caretaker lived in some court leading off Hatton Garden. 
As the inn gates were locked at nine it was clear this girl had been 
hiding for hours, and now to take her out would mean calling up 
the porter and unpleasant questioning, nor did he care to hand her 
over to the police. There was nothing for it but to shelter her in 
his chambers. 

As he carried her in, his eye caught the name ofthe preceding 
tenant, which had not yet been painted out. He remembered when 
first he came the laundress had called him Strahan, and excused 
berself on the ground of a strange likeness, in features only, she ex- 
plained, Mr. Strahan haviug been a bad lot and gone off in her debt. 
Plenty, she averred, the police amongst others, would give a trifle to 
know where he was. 

He forced a little whisky down the girl's throat, and presently 
consciousness returned, 

Strahan, he found, had promised to marry this girl, and deserted 
her, and she had, at length, traced him from the country to Mercer’s 
Inn, 

‘Tell me where he is. Oh, he must marry me! he must, he must !” 

A glance assured him of the necessity. 

Morton bai never had a more painful task than exp'aining that 
neither be nor anyone knew where Strahan could be found, For 
some time the girl believed that he was merely covering her lover; 
but when she was convinced, Morton stood aghast at her despair. 

“Let me go !” she said, and tried to push past him. 

‘‘ Where will you go?” he asked, “You are not fit to go; any- 
how, you must stop here till the gates are open, and then you had 
better go home.” 

‘* Home?” 

‘ Where you come from.” 

‘ ]’ve no money,” she laughed bitterly. “I’ve spent my last six- 
pence. 

“er 1 ll find you money enough to take you home and keep you fora 
bit. There,” he added, throwing open the bedroom door, “ Try and 
get some sleep. Here are some whisky and biscuits; it’s all I have, 
so you must make that do.” 

‘*God bless you !’’ and the girl passed in. 

Morton drew two or three chairs together, and extemporised a 
couch. From the inner room came sounds of such sobbing as 
baoished sleep. Then the noise of water being poured from a bottle 
into a glass, and then stillness; and Morton went into a disturbed, 
comfortless sleep. 

When he awoke, it was broad day; the noise of traffic in the 


thoroughfare outside told that morning was well advanced, He 
listened for a moment at the bedroom door, All was still. 


“| expect she will sleep a good bit yet ; it’s strong whisky,” he 


said, 


He again put on his hat, and went ont. He must raise the money 
for her somehow. He did it by leaving his watch in charge of a 


pawn broker. 


Hour after hour passed, and she did not wake, Just as the short 
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November day came to an end, he summoned cou to open the 
door. The woman lay a huddled mass on the bed, B went up and 
touched her. She was dead! On the washstand stood a glass con- 
taining water and at the bottom some white powder. 

Horror-struck, he fetched the police. The iaspector civilly 
listened to his story, aad sent for the body. Morton he refused to 
let out of his sight. 

“ Surely you do not suspect me of murdering her?” he asked. 

“The police never suspect. Your's is a queer tale,and I advise 
you to keep your mouth shut,” was the reply. 

Nothing could be learned of the girl beyond that she ‘was poisoned. 
Morton told his story to the coroner's jury, who were manifestly 
incredulous, and brought in an open verdict. Then he told it to a 
magistrate, who committed him for trial, when a barrister told it for 
him. Nothing could be proved, so the judge directed the jury to 
return a verdict of not guilty ; but Morton could see that they thought 
him guilty all the same. The shouts of opprobiam as he left the 
court, and the coldness of his friends, convinced him that the world 
at large shared their opinion. 

Fo: him all hope of success in England vanished, and, changing 
his name, he went to California. 

Years after, when the pain was dulled, he told the circumstance, 
as having happened to a man he knew, in the bar of a saloon, 

* He must ice been a thundering fool to have let the woman in, 
and a still bigger to pawn his watch,” said one man, as he lounged 
out, 

“ What’s that man's name?” Morton asked the bartender. 

“ He's got several, but he calls himself Bill Strahan now, and I 
believe that’s his right one,”’ 


How a Man Goes Shopping. 

WHat an awfully old hat. Think I must buy a new one. New 
hat, sir, yes! How does this fit? Too loose, shakes about like a 
gallon jar round a pint of whisky. Eh? That one? Much too 
tight. That? Now doconsider. Is my bead anything so fearfully 
shaped as that? You wouldn’t like to say so. Probably not. 
Another? Pshaw! Much too high, And that? Equally ridi- 
culous ; much too low. Hi! wait a m»ment —what’s this? Why 
couldn’t you have shown this firs’ ? this is all right. 

What ! let you see it? Oh!! The very onel said was too loose, 
Ye-e-e-s, How about the one in the corner—this tits all right. Now 
why in the name of the——. Eh? Sad a moment ago it was too 
tight. A-hem! Ah, now, this one—a bit tall,eh! Thought I said 
too short. Dear me, did 1? 

Stop a moment, Now we've got it. 

This is the very thing. Fits like a glove—might have had for it 
for years. What price this? 

Eh? What does the man say? 

Not surprised at the fit, as it’s my own v/d hat! ! 

Oh, d——n it! 











ee 


“ Well! what are yow a steering at ?” 
“Oh! nowt, I was only a wondering what pattern them 
breeches was when yer fust ‘ad ’em.” 
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WHAT MADE THEM SCREAM. 


Maudie. —“ Look out, girls ! there’s a very big b(u)oy to the right !” 


Trying It On. 
Sin WILLIAM f£OLIL( QUISES :-— 


THESE robes set off my manly form ! 
Though Demos rant and rail, oh, 

A coronet may stand a storm 
That blows away a halo, 

The pote of Saint looks well, I know, 
But saintship is a fetter ; 

St. Demagogue’s” all right, but, ch, 
‘* My Lord, the Ear),”’ wears better, 


I see myself amid my peers, 
Froud Battersea and Buiton, 
Amberst of 'Ackney— how their cheers 
Would cheer me up; how certain 
Would be my seat ; the wayward vote" 
Of Demos then would far be ; 
Nor should I have to change my coat 
To play at Joan with Derby, 


My Irish into John Bulls then 
Would doubtless be translated, 
And, far from wild Tim Healey’s ken, 
My real views be stated. 


Speed the Windward. 


MESSRS, JACKSON AND HARMSWORTH are like political candi- 


And there my fine but massive wit 
Could bumorously wrestle— 

And have a chance to make a hit— 
With that of mocking Cecil. 


Ah! why should blood as blue as mine 
With common Commons mingle? 
‘Tis throwing pearls of price to swine, 
And makes that blue blood tingle, 

To think that I, of noble race, 
Should, so to say, sub-let it, 
And have to seek a paltry Place, 

And be so glad to get it, 


There's something in this flowing gown 
That’s positively regal ; 

To peck at daws in such a crown 
Would not become this eagle. 

That I should lend my nodle sense 
To mysteries financial 

Is not good form; and my good form 
Must always be substantial. 


These robes are full of latent worth, 
So cosy, so suggestive, 


dates— they want to reach tke top of the poll. Their goal is the 


North Pole. FUN wishes good luck to the expedition, and hopes 
those upon it will find it Answers, and will re 


Home by Short if not Comie Cu 


turn to Home, Sweet 
ts, without losing Chips. The expedi- 


chap, dad? 


ta the Woarla’e Whedeow cae ata & ’ vehi ' , 
tion is the World's Wonder as well as its “ Marvel,” and FUN, while a WE. 


They make a man of noble birth 
Feel positively restive. 

A coronet on such a brow 
Would cause a big sensation, 
And I should be, all must allow, 

A credit to my station, 


To sit in still but grand repose 
Amid the peers assembled, 
And think their ancestors—who knows— 
"Fore mine once stood and trembled. 
Rise Harcourt ! “ Leave all meaner things” 
To grovelling ambition, 
And take, my boy, you son of Kings, 
Your nearly true position. 


Rise! What are Budgets, after all ? 
Pray, what are rights elective? 

And platform conquests look quite small, 
When viewed in this perspective, 

Rise on a richly-blazoned wing, 
Forget this Down-with-beer Age. 

Rise! Take—you cannot be a King— 
The next best thing—a Peerage, 


handing Mr. Jackson the “Union Jack” he hopes to plant on the 
axis of the world, says not only bon royag’, but Forget-me-Not. 


Weller Redivivus. 


Samivel.—Why do they make so much fuss about this Vagner 


Tony (reprovingly).— Spell it with a WE, Sammy, spell it with 
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FUN. 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketeh sent in, and the Prize of One 
Guinea-and-a-Haif has been ‘ereapded to the artist, Mr. J. J. HART, Municipal 


School of Art, Margaret Street,*Birmingham. 
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Artist (to friend). —* Well, and what do you think of the picture ?” 
Friend.—* Well, really—aw—I am no judge, don’tcherno,” 
Artist .—* Come, let me have your opinion !”’ 
Friend.—" |—aw—think it is—aw—excellent.” 
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Women’s prevailing colour this year 
—at Henley, anyway—was pink, and 
man has his fashionable colour as well, 

Paddling down midstream we met 
Squash, Squash is quite a ixture of 
Henley. He’s a Christy minstrel. 

“ Funny, dear, give me half-a-crown, 
please. 

It was Jessie speaking. My name is 
FUN, and she calls me Funny for short. 

‘+ What d'you want half-a-crown for !” 

‘To give to Squasb,” 

“* But, why?” 

‘‘ Because he sings so abominably, 

That was the only time | took the oars, 

[here was a hush on the river—and 
off, Somebody had wonsomething. A 
ery had gone up, and now there was a 
tush, Then came the paper- boys with 
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and wonder. 
So much for Henley. 
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Saturday.—To the Crystal Palace t 
“ee toe Rose Show. This ls one of toe 
prettiest sights. The National Rose 
Society this time Met Mr. Orpen, of 
West Bergholt. Colchester. I was elo- 

ieot in my admiration of his exnibits 
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inder glass-houses, —** You don't mean 
the Crystal Palace?” I said.—* No, 
said, laughingly I mean they’re all 
encased and watered by hand i some- 
times glow as much by the heat of the 
fire as by the heat of the sun.’ 

It is rather tiresome the seeing of the 

sez. The nave of the Palace is be- 
sieged, and you have to look at them 
ina line. You might quite well take 


two hours in doing so; but. then, there 
horticulturists and old ladies, who 
rave back gardens in the suburbs, who 
would undergo any inconvenience rather 
than miss a single petal. 1 squeezed 
in by the side of a pretty girl, and took 
the line with her, Ethel following me, 
Yes, Ethel was my best girl on this 
occasion, 
* Look at this, dear,” said she, to her 
mother. ‘Burgundy Rose. Is it not 
beautiful? I wonder what Burgandy 


re 
are 


Rose means in the language of flowers?” 
“That.” said I. to the strange cirl, 
‘you are unconscious of your own 
ore’ itv 
“Foun!” exclaimed Ethel, tugging 
tne maze yet.” 
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HYPNOTISM EXTRAORDINARY AND THE SEQUEL. 
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(4) ‘“ Mcre than that, she shall allow me to imprint a kiss on 
lt onservatory, and grasping the situation at a glance, 


An Arabian Day. 

(To BE INCLUDED IN THE NEXT EDITION CF THE “ABABIAN 
NIGHTS.” 

The story of the Journalist's uncle's brother's w 

mother 20 ‘phan’s 7 phew's aunt's grand fathe "2 COURIN te 


to's giater’s father's 


times remored. 

BEHOLD, then, O Commander of the Faithful ! [t was years ago, in 
the daya when my chin was yet smooth, like unto the surface of a 
roc’s egg. 

[ had journeyed afar into a strange land, where the pe 
enclose the feet in small black boxes, and wear hollow cy 
ipon the head, and walk about with the legs in close-fitting tubes 
a soft material. | 

And, wandering lonely about the chief city of that distant 
country, lost and bewildered, lo! by the mercy of Allah! I chanced 
to meet with the good Bismillah, a reverend and learned country- 
f mine own, who was versed in the ways and customs of that 


ma 
nat Tv) 

Our greeting over. said I unto him: 

* Friend of my vouth! show me of the manners and institutions 
f this enlightened people for what | see, behold! I understand 
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Then said be unto me that he 
would show me a great auto- 
cratic institution of those parts, 
which called itself Democracy. 

Therewith, be led me into a 
temple of those who held that 
faith. and into a smaller inner 
apartment, where was one that 
read from a manuscript in & 
strange tongue, and one that sat 
at a table and seemed to listen, 
and at the same time held in 
bis mouth a smal! instrument 
from which he blew smoke, and 
had before him a glass vessel 
from which, ever and anon, he 
did refresh hamself. 

And I said unto Bismillah— 
‘* Who are these ?” 

He answered me in’a whisper 


| compel that cold 


fae \W 





“He that reads passes by the 
name of Organiser, and that 
which he reads here will to- 


morrow be published in the news 
journals of the kingdom.” 
* And what may be its mean- 


.. yr? a4 
ing?” | ssked. 


and said at y it in 
meaning He said .t Demo- 
racy was sore ensed against 
e House of the Lords of at 
ition, DecauUse tha V being 
a re ised S f the 
Int , had aired f ive 
ypinions of théir ow 


‘And the Organiser,” he con- 
tinued, “reads from his manu- 
script, or report, that Democracy, 
at a great mass meeting, hath 

ndemned the Lords for their 
conduct, seeing that none in that 
land but Democracy had just 
right to possess opinion at all.” 

* And where,” said I, * is this 
meeting ?”’ 

‘‘Behold !” cried Bismillah, 
gmiling at mine innocence, “it is 
here !” 

“And where,” said [ again, 
“is Democracy ?” 

He pointed to him that sat at 
the table, and who now, his 
vessel being emptied, slumbered 
as one aweary of the cares of 
empire. 

“And where,” said I, once 
more, “is Mass ?”’ 


| At this moment her mamma 
entered the co offered effusive congratulations, and ; 
hauled them both off to interview papa, which wasn’t exactly what Aubrey de Vere had intended And agaio he pointed to him 
should happer Ac : : tbat slumbered at the table. 

, * Tell me.” I entreated, “ what 


at this time, Organiser is reading 


nei ele 9” 
ICMeERtIV : 


‘“ He is reading,” answered Bismillah, “the report of a speech at 
this meeting, and his words are these : 


eo vel 


‘Oh, my fellow-countrymen ! 
we know why we have met here in our thousands to-day. It is for 
you to say what it shall be. Shall this House of the Lords be utterly 
set at naught, shall it be for ever abolished! What is it to bel’’ 

And lo! at this juncture, the Mass, awakened by his voice, caught 
the last words, and made answer with enthusiasm, in the language 
of the country : 

“Three of rum, Hot !” 

* . 

“ Hold!” cried tte Caliph. And the journalist's uncle's, &c.’s, 
cousin forty-one times removed, obeyed him, and was mute. “I 
weary of this recital,” pursued the Commander of the Faithful ; “ tell 
me, in few words, did Mass get the three things named by Organiser 
and himself?” 

‘Not so, O my Sovereign! he obtained but one,and the one the 
most desired.” 

** And that ?”’ 


‘Son of the Pro 


‘ 


* * . 


phet! Three of rum. Hot !” 


Hlard Lines,—Tram Tracks, 
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HEALTH AND STRENGTH TO OUR FUTURE KING. 
MAY HE NEVER FIND HIS CROWN TOO HEAVY FOR HIM. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Miss KATE SANTLEY is an old friend of mine; and I think she 
is a very charming lady. Of course, there is nothing remarkable in 
that; and I am only one of thousands who have the privilege of 
holding the same opinion as “ Gossamer.’’ But all my admiration 
and all my chivalry cannot prevent my saying—with deep regret 
and much sorrow—cannot prevent my giving it as my belief —with 
hearty sympathy and sincere compassion—cannot prevent my think- 
ing—with genuine pity and heart-felt grief —cannot—oh, dash it ! 
it’s got to be said, and I might as well say it right now as at the 
bottom of the column, I wished I was spending a century in the 
country, rather than A Might in Town. The poor little Royalty is 
out of Court—I mean court—again. Mercy may suit the thronéd 
monarch better than his crown; but a bad farce doesn’t suit the 
Royalty nearly as well as those dear, delightful burlesques of days 
gone by. 

A Night in Town is really a very silly piece; and it is not a bit 
funny. Not a tiny, weeny bit. Not all my affection for Miss 
Santley can prevent my regarding this as rather a drawback in a 
farcical comedy, Iam sure any impartial man will agree with me. 
You do, don’t you? The resurrection of the antique at the Royalty 
is “no good,” The old cupboard and hide-and-seek farces are 
played out. The immaculate old gentleman in an imbroglio is as 
dead as the dodo, dramatically speaking. 

I'm not going to tell you the—ahem !—well —yes —the —-er—plot ; 
yes, plot, I think, is the necessary word. True, there isn't any plot 
to speak of ; but still, for the sake of brevity, we will call it plot. 
You will notice that brevity is always my strong feature. I am 
nothing if not terse and to the point. It aggravates me if anyone 
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wanders around a subject. I remember 
once an old man who——. But I forgot, 
I am telling you about the Royalty. 
There isn’t really any plot, and what 
there is isn’t worth talking about. If 
you can figure this sentence out you must 
be a wonderful mathematician. 

The, well, the—er—the, yes, the play 
—yes, the play, was certainly most 
excellently well performed. Miss Kate 
Santley is a host in herself—it’s her own 
house, anyway, so it would be hard if she 
weren’t a host. But she is, in solemn, 
sober truth, a host, and tried hard to 
pull the play together. But in this tug- 
of-war the other side got the best of it. 
The author was too much in evidence fo 
even Miss Santley to make his play a 
success. His jerry-built fabric of a play 
was overweighted by his storey — no 
story. 

Mr. Harry Paulton was as dry as ever, 
and in this he was infectious, At least, 
I know that I for one admired the wood- 
carving in the refreshment-bar frequently 
and for lengthy stretches. My love of 
art was shared by many others in the 
audience. It is wonderful how artistic 
we English people are becoming. I sup- 
pose that Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is 
responsible for it. Mr. Compton Coutts 
also worked nobly; but it was no good. 
Miss Emily Miller could bring no grist to 

—— the concern. 
_~- 1 hope Miss Santley’s pluck will soon 
‘SS be rewarded with something actable. 
NS Speaking personally, as soon as spend 
another Might in Town, 1 would spend it 
=>in, well—let us say, the company of a 
German band with a hankering after the 

Intermezzo, 
If you want to see perfection in 
dancing, perfection in grace, vivacity, and 
style, go and see Miss Bessie Clayton, 


\ 







NT Columbus, at the Lyric Theatre. She has 
a come all the way from America to do a 
three minutes’ “turn” in the gap of the 
curtain-fall. But, let me tell you right 
ih now, that that three minutes will make 
you sit up, stranger. Yes, sir, I never 
before have seen such a wonderful dancer; 
and I’m not casting any aspersions on our 
own fair ladies, because Miss Clayton’s 
style is all her own, She kicks so high, 
that she couldn’t kick any higher without hurting somebody 
in the gallery; but she is grace itself in doing it, and there 
is no suggestion of the contortionist about it. She bends herself 
into a curve that would do credit to the U of a copper-plate 
engraver. She dances on her toes in such a way that she makes 
that ugly and old-fashioned’ step beautiful. She twirls, and skips, 
and dances, poses with languorous grace, and whirls with the 
exuberance of a flash of summer lightning on its day off. In short, 
Miss Clayton is a dream of grace, yet with spirits exuberant enough 
to — ata joke of a lion comique. I can’t say more than that, 
can ‘ 

Miss Annie Sydney has brought out a lantern and statue dance at 
the “ Metropolitan.” This clever little lady should be sought after 
by enterprising panto,-managers. 

I‘ assisted” at the Sun matinée, at the Queen’s Hall. in aid of the 
Achill Islanders, I was never at so big a show, or one that went so 
smoothly. The house was packed; and Bernhardt, Cissy Loftus, 
Ben Davies, Jane May, Eugene Oudin, Johannes Wolff, Hollman, 
and Lily Hanbury, were only a few of the items, It was, indeed, a 
terrific entertainment, GOSSAMER. 


A Lay of the Bayless. 

WE can’t—can you ?—declare if true 
Is the sentiment couveyed 

To us by seers of bygone years, 
“ The post’s born, not made.” 

But, as seldom now, on bardic brow 
The wreath of fame is laid, 

We think—don’t you ?—it’s very true 
That “ poets mourn, not bayed !” 
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Art at Home. 

[FEELING sure that there are many among our readers longing, 
with a Wylde unearthly longing, to know how they may best 
convert an old rabbit-hutch into a “cosy corner,’ or a sugar 
barrel into an oriental divan, we have thought it right to answer 
such questions as may be esked on the all-absorbing topic of 
‘Art at Home.” All too clearly we perceive that art, flying, as 
it does at present on wrial wings in the empyrean, soaring in 
esthetic ecstasy in the golden sunlight of luxury and expense, 
needs to be enticed into cheaper and less ambitious regions, till 
it flaps its spangled wings in even the ‘umblest ‘ome. Anyway, 
that’s how it strikes us. And when anything strikes us, some- 
thing happens, which suggests the noble art, which suggests 
‘“ Art at Home.”’] - 

Emily.—Yes, old saucepan lids are by no means to be despised. 
Enamelled pink, with bows of yellow ribbon tied to the handles, 
they form a not inelegant wall decoration. Some people prefer 
warming pans for effect, but to our mind they are ostentatious, 
There is a sweet simplicity about a saucepan lid that is very sooth- 
ing to a cultured eye. 

James.—Certainly, The four-post bedstead you speak of would 
make an excellent alcove; or, as you very pertinently suggest, 
boarded over and skilfully draped, a really effective stage for the 
Theatre Royal back drawing-room, We don't, at first sight, quite 
see how the alcove is to be arrived at, but we should say that with 
a saw and a pick-axe, you would probably arrive at something, 
which draped with art muslin would look well anywhere. 

Clara,—Your brother is a Philistine. We don't quite know what 
a Philistine means, but anyway we should consider your brother 
one. Tbe man who would use a thing in the common, vulgar, every- 
day, conventional way would do anything. Having secured his 
banjo, you painted rosebuds on it, and hung it up in your boudoir, 
Of course you did. We should have done the same ourselves. That 
he should have “ gone on”’ about it, proves that he knows but little 
of art. Take no notice of him. 

Henry.—It was very kind of your uncle to leave you a super- 
annuated steam roller, and we are at one with you in your desire 
to turn it into something artistic for the drawing-room. We have 
given much thought to it, have indeed lain awake o’ nights thinking 
about it, and have had some uncommon and unpleasant nightmares 
on account of it, but are sorrovfully compelled to admit that we 
give it up. However, don’t be discouraged, Ask us another. 
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Mary.—We'congratulate you. The chimney-pot which you say 
fell on you during the late gale will make a capital umbrella-stand. 
What a lucky thing it fell on you, or it might have been broken. 
While you are in bed recovering from the shock, you might think of 
some suggestive design to paint on it; the carrying out of the work 
will amuse you during convalescence, The cbhimney-pot is un- 
doubtedly your property. Its former owner had no business to let 
it blow about as it aid. 


Patsey O’Toole on Americans. 


DEER MR. EDITHOR, SURB— 

You axed me for to kindly oblige wid me Impreshions iv 
Americans, so iv coorse I don’t mind dooin so in the laste, Ameri- 
cans is people wid square showlders an long feet. They also choos 
gum. Me Uncle Dan towld me that the gum sticks to the roofs iv 
thirr mouths, an thin they have to talk troo thirr noses, Americans 
smoks wet cigars, an drinks troostraws whin they're thursty. Some 
iv thim is imminent lirs. Americans is what's called Repuplicans, 
which manes that wan man is as gocd as another, if not better, The 
Americans Army bates all! Theres no private solgers in it at all, at 
all, bein all Cornols an Brigerdeer Ginirels. There is also a few 
million judges. Americans sez that their country is the gratest 
country on erth, which is why all thim that can aford it laves it, an 
come over to live in London, an start American papers. Faymale 
Americans is called Airesses,an lives in Kensington Hotels. They 
come over here to complate their ejucation be marrieng all the hard- 
up Dukes an Lords they can lay thirr hands on. Some has to be 
contint wid Barts, The staple manifactures iv America is Tind 
Mate an Dinamite, in return for which we sind thim seccont-band 
soots iv men’s close, an Tayatrical Companys. 

But, shure, wait till I tell you, an you'll die wid the laffin! There 
wanst come to me Uncle Dan’s shop an American Traveller for safes, 

“ We don’t want any iv your American safes bere, me good man,” 
says me Uncle Dan, 

‘* Scuse me,” sez the Traveller, *‘ there is no sich safes in creeation |! 
Now, sur, listen to this. A fire broke out in New York, an raged 
for three weeks, an whin wan iv our safes was at last dug out iv the 
rid-hot ashes, an opined, out jumped a cat, quite cool, an as collected 
as you plaze! What do you think iv that, sur?” 

‘“ An what about it?” axed me Uncle Dan. “ Shure, that’s nothin, 
no, it’s not! Now, wait till I tell you about wan iv our English 
safes. A fire broke out in Drury Lane, an raged for 3 months. At 
last, me deer, a safe was dug out iv 
the rid-hot ashes; an whin it was 
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opined, there was a little L[rish 
tarrier !” 

“ Ah !” sez the American ; ‘an I 
suppose you want me to believe 
that the dog was alive ?”’ 

“ Alive!” sez me Uncle, “ Not 
at all— he was frozin to deth,” 

An, bedad, sur, the American put 
on his hat, an wint away, 

So no more at prisint, 

PATSKY O'TOOLE. 


Ephemeral. 


His luck at Monte Carlo, 
The tourist thinks he’ll try, 
Until, at rouge-et-noir, low 
Haphazards run too high. 
With hopes whose boundless measure 
He deems that naught will dash, 
He seeks Casino pleasure, 
He craves Casino cash ! 





sut soon, at Monte Carlo, 
The tourist’s gladness flees, 
And Hope’s effulgent star low 
Sinks in his heart, when he’s 
Lost all his worldly treasure 
By ventures vain and rash : 
For be CA’-SEE-NO pleasure, 





FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 





When he CA’-8SEE-NO cash! 


Spicy ! 
THERE was a young girl in the 
West ; 
Was ‘a little bit ‘ot,” she con- 


‘Hallo. squire! Rather cold this morning, isn’t it? Have you caught anything ?” fessed ; 


‘Yes, I have.” 
‘What 
7 -_ 


A 


“ But,” said she, “if I am, 
As I come from Siam, 
It’s a peppery | lace at the best 
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ONCE IN A WAY, 
Tourist No. 1.— I suppose folks down here don’t die very often ?” 
Intelligent Rustic.—* No, sir; only once !” 


On Strikes. 
WE have but to bear in mind the disastrous effects of some of the 
strikes in recent years, to come to the conclusion that no man, or 
body of men, should strike before first thoroughly considering the 
probable consequences. Did we wish to give an example of the 
terrible and far-reaching effects of an ill considered and hastily 
carried out strike, we could not do better than recall the notorious 
case of “ The Man Who Struck O'Hara,” The awful incidents con- 
nected with this case of rash striking will be fresh in the public 
mind, therefore, there is no need for us to recapitulate (phew!) 
them, But, at the same time, it must be admitted that there are 
occasions when it is pardonable, nay, even commendable, in a man to 
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strike—when the iron is hot, for instance. And, for our part, when 
we read some such announcement as “ The coke-smelters, of Pogton, 
struck work this morning,” we cannot refrain from remarking, 
“And serve it jolly well right. too!” and we wish we had been 
at the time, that we might have urged the coke-smelters to 
“hit it again!” Work bas been much petted and spoilt in the past, 
and an occasional slap in the face may serve to remind it that it is 
not everything. Ships do much towards bringing striking into bad 
odour. Ships do not often strike, but when they do it is invariably 
on arock—a most unsuitable place. But enough of the dark side ! 
We much prefer to dwell upon the more pleasant aspects of the 
great strike question. And, to our thinking, there is nothing more 
calculated to create public opinion in favour of striking than the 
repeated announcement to the effect that another solicitor has been 
“ strack off the Rolls.” One does not expect much in the way of 
decency from persons connected with the law, but it seems hardly 
credible that even solicitors could behave in so disgusting a fashion. 
Who do they think's going to eat the bread after they’ve b2en stand- 


ing on it,? : 
One Guinea Prize. | 
[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr. W. Brown, 12, Aylestone Street, Leicester. ] 
NEVER SATISFIED. 
No class of people are satisfied with their lot. I never knew a banker that was 
satisfied with a million.—Princ: Bismarck. 
Workman,—lI wish I was a gentleman, 
Quite free from toil and care. 
Gentleman.—I'd like to be a noble lord, 
The coronet to wear. 


Lord,—The coronet’s a baubly thing ! 
Give me the Crown and make me King. 
King.—Il had a dream, a glorious dream 
(Twas but a dream, alack !). 
I thought I was a full-blown Ace— 
The Ace of Trumps, in “ fack ;” 
[ played high game and no revoke, 
The King and Queen did whack, 
The Knave, the Deuce, the Tray—in short, 
Kaci card within the pack. 
It was a grand triumphant coup ; 
But herein comes the sting— 
I woke at six and found that I 
Was still a paltry King. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best | 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
| AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘ Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT cut from this number. We reserve the | 
right to use the unsuccessful contributions and | 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. Any 
person forwarding un-original matter as original will 


present 








| be prosecuted for fraud. | 








CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY (0., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not por a aga =! please write, sending Sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 
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(1) The De Mowel family was a high family ; so high that some of the male members of it usei to get quite dizzy,and upon festive occasions 


they would reel like dranken men—exactly like drunken men. 
Maude, who was beautiful, but, oh! so heartless. 
her life. 











One Guinea Prize. 


‘The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr. A. W. James, 12 Kennington Park Road, § E. ] 


Men of Letters. 


To meet with men of letters we are not obliged to go 

Jnto literary circles, as I shall attempt to show. 

Come, view our Lower House, composed of men from near and far, 
Who, though they’re in the Commons, much out of the common are ! 


Each man is the possessor proud of letters M and P, 

Which to acquire he had to be with notes extremely free ; 

Yet, though these mystic signs describe each Member as a whole, 
Oft MT is one member of these men who head the poll, 


Here can be found Q.C.’s, V.C.’s, M.A.’s, and B.A.’s wise, 
The wealthy, too, who men of letters capital comprise, 
J.P.’s, M.D.’s, R.N.’s, as well—men of the sea, that burn 
To add a letter, so that they into C.B.’s may turn. 


Now though these men of letters come to words, and sometimes 
deeds, 

Yet in the hottest of debates no one past C proceeds, 

For there’s a member of the Alphabet that must not be 

In language Parliamentary—it is the big, big D. 


(2) They were also a proud family, and the proudest member was the Lady 
(3) It was her boast that on an average she rejected twe!ve would-be lovers every day of 
(4) This is Doctor Cutecuss, a little man, all heart, brain, ugliness, and poverty. 


Come now upon the “turf,” observe the betting men so keen, 
That, as a contrast to the groun], are anything but green ; 
Though none are authors, they're all men of letters which delight, 
For bookmakers are they, and ‘tis of £ s, d. they write. 


Turn now from them, and mark this min just passing by, 

The circle of his life revolves aroun? the letter I ; 

On the green turf or the green cloth he can himself amuse, 
And all who meet this man of cue must mind their P's and Q's, 


A little farther on we see his friend, a man of owe, 

With seedy hat that has been high an1 language that is low, 
Though sparing with his aitches, he is generous indeed 

With vowels, for an I O U he'll give e’en when in need. 


Besides those I have m3ntione1, lettered men are here in foree 
In shape of the policemen who've b2en keeping clear the course ; 
The day is thirst-provoking, so that many now repair 

Un’o a man of X X, the host of the “ Green Bear.” 


Th3 New Play. 


Fitzdaube.—Say, Fitzscribble, wkere have you been, and what 
have you been doing these las‘ three months? 

Fitzscribb’e,—Been hard at work on a Problem Play, dear boy ! 

Fitedaube —Ah! And what is the Problem ? 

Fitzscribble.—How to get the play produced. 





(5) One day Lady Maude fancies she may have a headache, and the family doctor having died hurrieily, Doctor Cutecuss is called in— 
(6) The doctor falls in love with Lady Maude, ani —ye gods ! has the impudence to propose marriage. ——(7) For a moment the proud beauty 


YOL, LX. N@O, 1524. 


1s speechless with indignation, But presently she remarks, “Sir! you must be mai! Know you that I have refused Princes?” 
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* (8) “ Of what nationality ?” he asks. She flushes and answers not, whereupon he smiles unobtrusively. ——(9) Lady Maude 
with rage. ‘“ Why,” she says, “even if we were of equal birth, do you think I’d have a contemptible little creature like you. 

rot ?” asks the doctor. “ Because, for one thing, people would laugh at us in the streets,” she makes answer. at, Wal 
“ Four feet three inches,” interrupts the doctor. “But what of that? You forget that love levels all.”——(11) Livid with 
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eis beside herself 
(10) “ Why 
“Tam six feet in height, while 





anger, Lady Maude touches a bell, “Take that worm hence!” she says to her servants. 


A Song of the Past. 


THE sunlight from heaven streamed into my room, 
One morn in the early spring, 
And the shabby old place lost all its gloom, 
And the echoes went whispering. 
For an angel of light from some fairy land 
Came into my life that day, 
And I felt the touch of a trusting hand, 
That lingers with me alway. 


She moved like a gossamer thing of joy, 
In gossamer petticoats dressed, 

Which nestled and pe~ped so shy and coy 
Like a bird that had lost its nest. 

And her tiny toes crept out and in 
Like an April sun at play ; 

While my heart dared hope that I might win 
The love of this maiden gay. 


At every turn she showed her surprise 
At my stupid old pipes and books ; 

At curiovs odds she blinked her eyes, 
At ends in curious nooks, 





My faded old prints, my racks, and my pens, 
My papers all scattered around, 

In this higgledy piggledy queerest of dens, 
So littered with rubbish profound, 


Then softly she sat in my old arm-chair, 
And I gazed in her eyes of brown, 

And wee white pearls were resting there, 
And on her cheeks stole down. 

For we were at the fall of the corn, 
And this was our own good-bye 

To my dear old den wnere my muse was born 
In the glint of a London sky. 


But the odds and ends and the lumber of years 
Rest still in the dear old place, 

And [ see them now through a mist of tears, 
And the smile on my girl-bride’s face. 

Though time has changed and I’m grown old, 
My thoughts stiil linger where 

My grey old chair was bathed in gold 
And my long-lost love sat there. 





(12) “Even a worm will return,” he quietly remarks, as he is removed.——(18) The doctor goes home, and upon his bended knees he sweers 


to win ter, or fail in the attempt.——(14) He sits up far into the night, thinking deeply. ‘ She is mine !’’ he suddenly exclaims, and then he 
yoes to bed with a smile on his face.——(15) The next morning he is up betimes mixing a concoction of which he alone knows the secret. 
Without y into the matter, we may say that it is the cor ated f thousands of fat-forming foods. 
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(16) That night he has a secret interview with Lady Maude’s maid. 
sovereigns shall be yours.” (17) A fortnight later Lady Maude finds that her dresses will not meet, 
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Says he to her “ Two drops of this in her food each day, and twenty 


‘Good Heavens !” she exclaims, “ I 


am getting stout! I must diet myself,’——(18) At the end of a month, despite her dieting, her beauty is swamped by masses of flesh. —— 
(19) The only admiration she gets now is the sort of admiration that is given to the fat lady at the fair. 


Fun’s Veteran with the Lady Oricketers. 


‘“ TELL me,” asked the Veteran Interviewer, “about yourselves, 
You are in good practice this year ?” 

“ Oh, very, I think,” answered she of the willowy form; “ but tell 
me —Wwhat do you think of my dress ?” 

‘‘ Lovely,” said our V, I., looking sideways at the shapely ankles 
(and a little more) which that dress disclosed. ‘ Your batswomen— 
are they wel! ‘on strike’ this season ?” 

“ Indeed, yes. We always make a decidel hit wherever we go, 
Do you like these sashes ?” 

“ Charming, most charming. But, tell me, is your batting style 
modelled on that of any well-known cricketer ?” 

“ Sir !” she replied, with admirable scorn, kicking at an imaginary 
fiy, and thus putting ashapely limb rather ex evidence, “Is there not 
‘Grace ’ in our every movement ?” 

The V. I. acquiesced entirely. 

“ Your bowling averages, are they up to the mark ?” 

“Well, of course, we are never fast ; but, then, they are always 
maiden-overs, Don’t you think these shoes pretty ?”” 

“ It is all pretty,” answered our Veteran, with his old campaigner’s 
smile _— around him, “And are you oren for a match this 
season 

Then the willowy maiden blushed. 

“Tf you mean it seriously,” she said, “ you had better ask papa ?” 
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And the V. I. felt he had been over-bowled, and muttering “ Wicket 
girl ! wicket girl!” he left the field. 


“The Law and the Lawyers in ‘Pickwick.’” 

THE above is the title of a book by Mr. Frank Lockwood, Q.C., 
whose reputation as a wit among lawyers, and as a lawyer among 
wits, is proverbial. If there is a man in the world qualified to deal 
with the subject, it is the genial Q.C. whose appearance in Court is 
hailed as a sun-ray, and the reports of whose arn and examina- 
tions are followed with an interest equalling that aroused by FUN’s 
own columns. The book is turned out in a style befitting the Rox- 
burghe Press, and has an interest beyond its humour, 


Would be Fully Occupied. 

Editor of Daily Paper.—“ Yes, I think I can give youajob. You 
will have to be here each morning at nine sharp, open the letters, 
and put into the waste-paper basket all those signed by Constant 
Reader.” 

The Unemployed One.—“ Yes, sir ; and after that ?” 

Editor,—“ Great heavens! do you think I’m on the sweating 
system? When you've done that, my poor fellow, you can go home 
and get to bed. Of course, you will make overtime for what you do 
after six at night !” 





(20) She consults many doctors, but they can do nothing for her.——(21) Her once proud spirit is broken, and she is {in a very low and 
desponding state, when she receives a letter marked “ Private” four times in red ink.——(22) She reads as follows :—“I hereby offer to 
reduce you to your former slimness on condition that you marry me when I have so done, 1 enclose an agreement for you to sign in case you 


accept my terms.—H, T, CUTECUSS, 


P.S.—An answer will oblige—The Worm,” She signs the agreement,——(23) The maid leaves off doctor- 


ing her (Lady M.’s) food, and four months later the once proud beauty regains her former figure to an eighth of an inch, and is led to 


the altar by Dr, Cutecuss, RB.I.P, 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


WHEN a mausoleum becomes a Walhalla of dazzling light, the 
most obtuse of observers can discover that a change has taken place 
somewhere. And in this acutely analytica) age the most obtuse of 
observers will not stop at noting the change; be will endeavour to 
trace what has caused it, If Ibsen and the New Woman have done 
nothing else, they have persuaded the obtuse observer that it is 
necessary to probe for the cause of things—to analyse, indulge in 
introspection, to get at first prirciples, and other little matters of a 
like nature that are bad for the liver and play Old Harry with the 
digestion. Why, the obtuse observer will now go so far as to forage 
around for the raison d’étre of bis mother-in-law. 

The mausoleum that was, and the Walhalla that is, is the Palace 
Theatre, Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, I 
give the full address because I am perfectly certain that the country 
cousin will, after reading what I am about to tell bim, take the first 
express and the smartest Hansom and make for the Palace in record 
time, 

I went there one Friday evening recently, and discovered this 
handsomest of all our houses packed from floor to ceiling—even 
though Friday is by far tht worst night in the week for the music- 
halls, and the weather was decidedly warm. I began thinking that 
on a Saturday night, for instance, a Turkish bath would be a salu- 
brious spot compared with the Palace—even though this house is so 
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And now, for the benefit of tbe obtuse observer—who would get 
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jis Dreatoing done by contract for him if he had he chance, and 


who cannot be expected totake the trouble to think. even if he had 
the necessary apparatus for the job—I will give a few reasons for the 
change, 

First and foremost in the transmogrification (I always use this 
word when I am paid at so mucha line) is the veteran Charles Morton. 
More power, More tons of power tohis elbow. He possesses the most 
delicate of straws with which to tickle the ears of the public. He is 
the cleverest man in town atthegame, Then there are the tahleaur 
riranta—the most beautiful of all the living pictures, True, they 
are a trifle undressed, but the management advertise that “all is 
pure in art,” and I, for one, am prepared to state that I like my art 
f this degree of purity. And then my philanthropic nature is 
pleased to think that the dear girls must feel so nice and cool this 
warm weather. Ask the lacies in ihe boxes, who imitate the tableaux 
rivants as nearly as they dare, if they don’t envy the living pictures 
their freedom from the cenventional trammels of nineteenth century 
attire. Fancy how delightful it must be to go about clothed in a 
piece of gauze about an inch and a half wide. Why. sir, it is 
positive humanity, and I recommend the idea to the Rational Dress 
Association. 

These lovely reproductions of noted pictures are perfectly done 
and Mr, Glendenning, the Palace artist, should pat himself on the 
back with exceeding great heartiness for the beautiful effects he hag 
produced. The “Moorish Bath” tableau is a perfect dream, In 
fact, [ dreamt about it for several nights. The lady stands there 
clothed in flesh-coloured tights and her native modesty. and a very 
charming vision she is, too. During the “Moorish Bath” the 
auditorium is also bathed—in darkness, so that your girl friends 
cannot see your blushes, or your eagerness in using the opera glasses 
his is a distinct advantage, The house, in fact, is in darkness all 
the while, which makes the pictures of loveliness on the stage stand 
out in bold relief. I know the relief 18 bold. because a mere timid 
relief would spoil the effect. ‘ Adieu,” a drowning sailor and a lady 
in negligée costume, peculiarly adapted to the trying situation ig 
another beautifal and touching presentment. But thare are i 
many enchanting Naiads and other enticing things of that sort clad 
in gossamer (small g) and other openwork garments. that it is 
impossible to pick out any especially, Yes, that is the one deat. 
back, it is impossible to pick them out. , tee 

Another reason for the prosperity of the Palace ig that you mav 
now smoke all over the house, and that you can drink as much as ever 
you like—or at least as much as your salary will permit—in the 
spacious saloons provided for the purpose, " Another is that Mr. 
Morton has the wit to know that “exclusive engagements ” are the 
things, and that the public is tired of seeing the same “turns” at 
every hall, For this reason he is filling his bill with peo le t} e 
cannot be seen elsewhere, ircluding the great little Cissie Loft os 
and to include very shortly, Millie Hylton, fresh from her tvlaes o% 
in Don Juan, Personally, I am going to try and get an e os " 
engagement as a tableau rirant. o or oe eee 

On Monday evening a new and delightful addition to the 
programme was made—a “ Danse Fantas'ique,” “written” we 
Mr. George R. Sims, and composed by Mr. Ivan Caryll. True. nd 
whole thing, dance and all, only takes seven minutes, so it Phas Prnarn 
have Deen a very terrific strain on Mr. Sims to ‘* write ” it F 
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of time occupied by the whole “turn” is © ily a few minutes, the 
C igh pile of money. 


scenery and accessories must bave ccst a h . : | 
There are fountains and sheep, a yretty girl in an inappropric te 
dress, and a Faun playing upon two pipes. The Faun plays so nicely 
that the girl. after a delirious dance, rushes into his arms and takes 
a trip down tke fountain with him—a sort of Captain Boyton trip— 
to the watery realms beneath. Then the curtain emulates the girl 
and comes down too. This, like the tableaux, is very refreshing (not 
the curtain, but the sketch) during the summer months; the cool 
plashing of the fountain making you wish that it were compulsory 
for a pipe-playing Faun to be attached to every City office in full 
working order. It would be so nice during the luncheon hour ; or, 
in fact, all day, if the boss is out. aa 
There is rather too much Gaiety Girl at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre just now. She is very nice indeed when there is plenty of 
music floating about, and there are songs and dances that have 
nothing to do with the story, but tell you all about Tommy Atkins, 
and Jimmy on the Chute, and Taking a Bus if You Can’t Afford a 
Cab. But when it comes to a serious duologue on the same topic, it 
is taxing the Gaiety Girl ratber too heavily. [It is treating her as a 
theatrical Chancellor of the Exchequer (Harcourt brand) would 
treat a playgoing public. , ye 
Miss Hobson was the Gaiety Girl in the duologue as well as in the 
burlesque. Now Miss H ‘bson is a very pretty woman, and makes a 
charming figure-head to the musical fare, but she isnt an actress, 
However, let that pass. Also the story of the } uologue. It isn’t 
worth worrying about. In fact, it wasn’t worth producing—but, 
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then. it doesn't take up much time. It proves what everyone knew 
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before— that Gaiety girls are all models of virtue ; a pattern to tne 

: by inference, that diamond necklaces 
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rest of womankind; an 
and sealskin jackets can be purchased from the savings from a 
salary of something under thirty shillings weekly. Ob, yes, and 
there is the usual vestryman who becomes converted to the belief in 


the glories of Gaiety Girlishness—and I think that’s all. The name 
of the sketch is A Successful Mission. 1 am very glad it was, 
only most of us were inclined to doubt it. 

3y the way, when you go to see Our Flat at the Strand, tell me 
if you don’t think little May Edouin is one of the sweetest and most 
promising of young ladies on the stage. 

Maidstone is, in one respect, setting suburban London a good 
example. Under the able management of Mr. J. Burgiss-Brown two 
grand representations of pastoral plays are to be given at the 
Museum Gardens, that is to say, on Monday, July 30th, Lere’s 


Labour Lost, and on Tuesday, July 31st, Romeo and Juliet. 
GOSSAMER, 


A Marked Man. 


“[ HEAR you've been paying marked attentions to old Pegleg’s 
daughter,” said Smithkin, 

‘* Marked attentions be hanged!” snarled Joneskin, “It’s not the 
attentions, but the fellow who paid the attentions, that’s marked !” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Smithkin. 

“ Ecce signum!” answered Joneskin, and he displayed the wounds, 
bruises, and putrefying sores that had resulted from old Pegleg’s 
discovery of Miss Pegleg and himself in the front parlour a few 
evenings before. 
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FANCY SKETCHES.—NO. 5, 


A hairdresser paying his hair-dresses 
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ny Impressions of our impressionist artist at Lipton’s Sports and Garden Party at Osidge, 
nds, Bill Boathooks Daughter. wa a fellow who begged one iseploned her 
pds A Teas oy ae Dives heute 6 ip toe Waleekdeke to teeters ® 
wid SHE was Dolly, the Queen of the River, et ll 7 . ” 
. ; Said the swain ; “and I hope you'll consent. 
And the empress of many a heart ; Dol! ; te png oth 
Regents fe , olly mused, and then answered “ With pleasure ; 
And the girl didn’t breathe who could give her We’) ae ae ’ 
E’en an eighth of an inch of a start. oll go now, If you ike.” And they went, 
She had hair which was curly and flowing, “ This,” he stammered, “ is awfully jolly ! 
And the cheekiest chip of a nose ; "Pon my word, you are awfully kind, 
And ber eye, which was Oxford, was knowing— Don’t you know.” “ Not at all,” replied Dolly, 
While her frocks were designed for the showing With a frown and a giggle combined. 
Of a soul-thrilling trifle of hose. Up the river she pulled, while he guided— 
She was Dolly the smart. the attractive. ( Steered is right, but I’m writing in rhyme) ; 
The delightfully pretty and pert ; Till at night, they turned back, and divided 
o1 And there wasn’t a maiden more active At a fairly respectable time. 
7 _In the matter of playing the flirt. “ May I come for another on Friday, 
7. Notwithstanding, however, her beauty, Or do other engagements forbid ?” 
‘J ; And her sport with the amorous elf, “ Any day,” she made answer, “ is my day : 
Yy She'd an excellent knowledge of duty You may certainly come.” And he did, 
| And the way to take care of herself. Then, the Saturday spent, and the Sunday, 
As is always the case with the maiden In a manner exactly the same, 
vila He remarked : “ If I came, too, on Monday, 





Who’s the average niceness above, 

Little Dolly was lavishly laden 
With confessions of desperate love. 

She had notes every morning and nightly, 
By the first and 9 P.M. post ; 

But she treated the lot of them lightly, 

And especially (not to say rightly) 
All the letters confessing the most, 

Midst the many who vowed the y stove i her, 
To her face, or by nebulous not 


Would you come?” She said “ Yes.” So he came, 


For exactly three months she was rowing 
This young gentleman calmly about : 
He believing her willingness showing 
That she loved and adored him throughout, 
He was wondering where she resided, 
And what name was her ops one day, 
When she asked him—this light of his eye did— 
When on earth he was going to pay? 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 


Dot,—“1 hear you have accepted Jack Hargreaves, I did no 
think you would look below you, Enid.” 

Enid,—“ You see, dear, I thought I could afford to do so, I 
should not advise you to do so, though !” 


“Fun” in Court. 


(The latest leading cases, and some misleading ones.) 
A PREMATURE Crow, 


Counsel,—“* Were you playing a musical instrument when the 
prisoner entered your room ?” 

Witness,—“ Yes, sir, I was playing the harp ——” 

Counsel (with a great glow of erultation).—*“ Ab, thanks. You 
may stand down. Take notice, gentlemen of the jury, that the 
witness swears to having been playing the harp, although we have 
the most conclusive evidence that the only musical instrument in 
the room was a piano!” ; 

Witness,—“ Hold on a bit, old vinegar-eater, I don’t know why 
I should enlighten you, seeing that you interrupted me, but to keep 
you from making yourself a greater ass than you are, | may ss 
aa aes my sentence, 1 was playing the arp-eggios on my 

* * + 
CHARGE, CHESTER, CHARGE! 

Magistrate.—‘* What have you to say in answer to the charge ?” 

Prisoner,—“ What is the charge. your Worship ?” it 

Magistrate, —* Don't be impertinent. You know very well t] 
you are charged with unlawf ——” . va 

Prisoner.—* Ob, I don't mean that, your Worship, I want t 
know (pulling out spondulicks) how many bobs she shenie pont 
to; ‘cos, whatever the charge is, | think I’d better pay it, and have 


done with it.” 
a . . 


— - He Dipn't QUITE THINK So, 

sher.—“ The evidence you shall giy ri 

3 : ’ shail give will be the 

whole truth, and nothing but the truth——” _— 
Witness (sotto voce ).—“ Oh, will it?” 


FUN. 


WHICH, being interpreted. meaneth—The Maple, M.P., flourishes in 


the Conservative Dulwich woods. 

The latter were magnificently receiv 
J. Blundell Maple. Lady Maple, 
Piccadilly, on the 11th instant. 
genial M.P. lookin 
assiduous gnat. 

May Dulwich 


Editor Dramatist.—“ Good bye ; must be off, it’s my making-up 


day.” 
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In Silvis Acer Est. 


After the American Strike. 


UNCLE SAM TO NEPHEW DEBS :— 
Say, Debs, you know, a strike’s a strike, 
And I, for one, can stand it. 
But you, my boy, would run it like 
A rebel or a bandit. 
Your Uncle Sam's not one to blame, 
Or fuss, or fume, or fret ; 
sut still he gets there just the same, 
You bet ! 
You spoil my trade, well you know best ; 
The worker’s grist to suffer, 
A millionaire can take a rest— 
Work’s rough, but no work’s rougher, 
You’d treat each master as a foe? 
See Famine’s finger beckon | 
The show you'd bust would be your show, 
I reckon. 
However, that is nought to me ; 
$e mad as any hatter, 
To foul his nest each bird is free, 
And so, it doesn’t matter. 
3ut when you take tu burning trains, 
And rabid views express, 
It’s time for me to take the reins, 
I guess, 


I am, I know, a peaceful man, 
And go my ways in quiet, 
But, really, it’s unwise to plan, 
At my expense, a riot. 
For when my dander’s up, you see, 
I simply crush out crime :— 
Peaceful but very strong, that’s me, 
All the time. 


Ah, Debs, Debs, Debs, you thought to sharp 
The ’cutest cuss on earth ;— 

Ah, well, it’s not for me to carp 
Or magnify my worth. 

The man who goes for me’s a crank 
Who wants a bit and collar— 


And on that tip, my boy, you plank 
Your bottom dollar, 


You took to shooting ; was it well? 
For I'm a tidy shot ; 
And warmer than I care to tell 
I make it when I’m hot. 
You sowed the breeze, cyclonic fruit 
Is therefore yours by right ; 
Be warned in time, or J may shoot 
On sight, 
I kinder, sorter, calkerlate, 
You were of wits bereft ; 
Forgetting Uncle Sam’s the State, 
You got quite badly left. 
I had to bag you, for your way 
Was very far too free— 
sully for you, Debs? I should say, 
Bully for me. 
To HIs SERVANTS, 
Say, boys, look here! You see this sport 
Shows you how Fortune ebbs. 
Puffs a man up, then cuts him short, 
Gentlemen, this is Debs ! 
Played Old Harry with Uncle Sam 
Only but yesterday— 
Lion is off, and in comes lamb! 
Take it away ! 


Two of a Trade. 


Actor Manager,—“ I have to make up every night,” 


ed and entertained by Sir 
and Miss Maple. at Prince’s Hall, 
Fun was heartily glad to see the 
g so well, and recovered from the acerbity of an 


long be represented by the honourable gentleman, 
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STRIKING HOME. 


JONATHAN.—“BOUND TO STOP YOU, DEBS, IT WAS NO STRIKE, IT WAS A REVOLUTION !” 
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The Olang of the Clock Tower. 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT has counted his chickens. He is not 
too sanguine, for he only counts on hatching three. 
€ * a a ae 
Irish Evicted Tenants; Equalisation of London Rates; and 
Scotch Local Government, There are thirteen others he will allow 
to remain in the nest, but they are mostly cracked or addled. 





THE RADICAL REVOLT. 
Labby.—*“ Look, ‘ere, none o’ your Welshing tricks, We mean to 
be paid.” , 


The Rads profess to scoff at Lord Salisbury’s Alien Pauper Pre- 
ventitive Bill, otherwise known as the Anti-Anarchist Bill, and Mr, 
Darling was somewhat tartly told by Sir William Harcourt that no 
day would be vouchsafed for its discussion in the Commons. Had 
this Bill been introduced by, say, Sir William Harcourt, into the 
Commons, thence sent to the Lords, and not vouchsafed even a 
consideration by them, what a howl would have gone up from the 
multitudinous parties composiug the Ministerial party, also from 
the Daily Nemes and the chronically screeching Chroniele ! 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


* Fun’s” Week. 


Thursday.—Set out for Bisley ; but— 
Oh, the weather ! 
Blow the weather ! 
It upsets our arrangements altogether. 

Told cabby to drive to Mortlock’s Galleries, 31 Orchard Street, 
Portman Square, where, I remembered, they were showing some 
“Theatrical Scenery,” by Mr. Birket Foster and the late Mr, 
Frederick Walker, A.R.A. These artists in their pictures flatter the 
scenes of the theatre. Have many times been behind the stage 
myself and marvelled at the mere dabs of paint which often look so 
well and natural from the front. But Messrs, Foster and Walker 
could hardly help but flatter. They would get small credit for their 
efforts if they didn’t, Theatrical scenery is meant to be looked at 
from a distance—which lends enchantment to the view—while the 
works of Foster and Walker can be only criticised nearer at hand, 
Near at hand, say three yards away, their paintings, generally, look 
quite perfect little works of art; but the farther you move away 
from them the more life-like to the stage do they become, It is 
really wonderful how the artists have manipulated these colours to 
bring about this deception. 

Saturday. Oh, the weather ! 

If ever it promised well it did as I started for the second meet of 
the Hurst Park Races, but at Hampton Court the rain drove me into 
a cab, for which I had to pay the fancy sum of four shillings, to be 
squeezed by three other travellers, and no sooner had we got in than 
it stopped raining, 

Blow the weather ! 

Hurst Park—the river, the lawn, the paddock, the course, never 
looked better, and the ladies in the “ members’ enclosurs” never 
were more gaily dressed. Think the Prince of Wales had to be 
thanked for that. His Royal Highness was there, anxious to see 
Florizell II, win the Summer Handicap of 2,000 guineas; but 
Florizell the second ran third. This, of course, was the principal 
and most exciting race. the more so by reason of Galloping Di k 
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charging broadsides into the favourite, Dornroschen, and knocking 
her over, and this at the eleventh hour, when nearly all the money was 
“on,” There was three-quarters of an hour interval between this 
and the preceding Surrey Handicap, which gave us time to gobble 
up a mouthful of mayonnaise of salmon, and to inspect the gee-gees 
in the paddock, Was struck with Missal, which, but for the beauti- 
fying white streaks on his nose, might have been mistaken for 
Esmond, the second favourite. Esmond and Missal are simply the 
finest cattle—to look at—I ever 1emember seeing. “Yes,” said I 
to myself, “ I must have something on both.” Meant also to have 
something on Victor Wild, but when I saw him, a poor-lcoking 
thing, ugly, strong roan colour, with queer hocks and lumpy front 
legs, I didn’t fancy him. Then came across Dornroschen, which 
again might have been taken for Victor Wild. ‘ No,” I told myself, 
“ Dornroschen’s no good.” SoI backed the two beauties, Esmond 
and Missal, and they came in last, while the ugly beasts Victor 
Wild and Dornroschen came in first. They say that if the course 
had been perfectly dry, Esmond, who is a nervous creature, would 
have been bound to win. The weather again ! 

Oh, the weather ! 

Blow the weather ! 

It upsets our arrangements altogether, 
For whether it is cold, 
Or whether it is hot, 
We have to weather it whether or not. 

Monday.— Taking the air in the Green Park, meet Katie, 

Katie is one of my best cirls. 

“Fun, dear!” she said, suddenly. 

“ Well, my poppet.” 

“When you are cold would you like me to make you nice warm 
broth? When you are hot would you like me to make you nice 
cold ices?” (Katie is an impulsive little creature), “ When you 
aie ill would you like me to make you wine jellies? When you are 
well would you like me to make you ‘ angels on horseback ?’” 

I simply said, *“ Yes, dear.”’ 

“Then,” said Katie, “ take me to the Cookery Exhibition this 
afternoon, in Buckingham Palace Road.” 

We went and found a gigantic kitchen filled with little girl cooks 
—children they were from eight to fifteen years old —making every 
kind of dish, from a griddle cake to ice pudings, from a steak to veal 
“cutlets milanaise.” 

‘Dear me!” said Katie; “do you know I’ve never tasted veal 
‘cutlets milanaise,’ ” 

She repeated this so many times that at last I had to give her 
the opportunity, which she took at a popular restaurant, 

Wednesday.—One might do a great deal worse than spend the 
afternoon at the St, James’s Gallery, 21, Haymarket. There are 
etchings, engravings, and mezzotints of popular pictures, There’s 
‘The Monarch of the Desert ” etching, by Herbert Dicksee, which 
seems to lose nothing by its reduction from the original, There's 
“ The Prodigal’s Return’ photogravure, after Arthur Beckingham. 
There is, amongst a great many others far too numerous to mention 
here, ‘‘ Dessert,” which forms a companion picture to the famous 
“Two's Company, Three's None.” It is an etching by M. Morris, 
after Delapoer Downing. It is a pretty thing, and the old story—an 
old fogey of a husband asleep in a corner after “ Dessert,” and his 
young wife and lover with one eye on each other and the ot her 
on him, Prints and proofs of all exhibited can be bought from 


guinea upwards, 
Neatly Caught. 
Jilkins.—* Yes, as you say, Bijingo professes to be a very witty 
fellow ; but you can never see the point of his jokes, can you?” 
Wilkins (an inveterate rival ot Bijingo’s).—“ No, indeed!” 
Jilkins.—“ Then all I can say is, what a dense, dunderheaded, 
thoroughpaced idiot you must be!” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR: READERS. | 


We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best | 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
| AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of Messrs. Acton 
& Borman cut from this number. We reserve the | 
right to use the unsuccessful contributions and | 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. Any | 
person forwarding un-original matter as original will 
be prosecuted for fraud. 
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But if Jonathan seemed sta- 




















“ Look, Sarah Jane! ’e’s preaching.” 
“Garn! ’e aint preaching ; 'e’s singing—singing ’e don’t know where ’e are,” 
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‘*Fun” in Earnest—A Series of Stories. 
4.—His Natural Home. 


“ AND you will wait for me?” 

The pretty little maiden he held in his arms softly promised to 
wait, no matter how long; and as he looked at the steady brown 
eyes he knew that there could be no shadow of doubt about her 
faithfulness, 

Then he went from his village home to win such measure of success 
as might justify his claiming her, and she began her waiting. To 
the brave little heart it seemed that it must be a happy time, for did 
they not love each other, and had they not said so? 

And yet it was harder for her than him, He was a village 
nobody, while she belonged to the lowly aristocracy of the place, 
The gossips said it was presumption in him, the son of a struggling 
shopkeeper, to aspire to the hand of a rich yeoman’s daughter ; and 
her father had sternly forbade Jonathan Grey the house, But Linda 
felt certain that if she were only faithful and persistent she could 
win round a father who had always been indulgent, and she had the 
firmest faith that Jonathan would speedily make such an income as 
would render her father proud to welcome him as a son-in-law. 

Jonathan had a village reputation for cleverness—over the frogs a 
stork is king, He was sosharp that he easily distanced all the other 
boys in the school, and Linda’s eyes had many a time brightened at 
his clever answers, Perhaps it was her humble admiration that had 
made him love her, 

Month after month, year after year went by, and still Jonathan 
wrote of no success, He was so full of confidence in his own powers 
that, perhaps, he did not take sufficient trouble to succeed. He liked 
nothing particularly, and found everything wearisome, Somehow, to 
get employment was a mere prelude to being dismissed. He had been 
a copying clerk, an assistant in a small private school, a "bus conductor, 
a shopman, acar driver, a collector, a traveller, a clerk again, and so 
on, and now, after five years, marriage seemed as far off as ever, 
Farmer Stubleigh was still prejudiced against him, and in all the 
village no one, save Linda, not even the school-teacher, believed in 
him any longer, His mother might have doue £0, only she was dead, 


~ 





tionary others were not, Linda’s 

father was on the down grade; a 

succession of bad harvests, ill 

luck with the sheep, and many 

other agricultural misfortunes 

had made tte manager of the 

local bank look grave when 

Farmer Stubleigh walked into 
. his parlour, and the man himself 
| had long ceased to be the cheery, 
open-hearted soul he once was, 
He was rough with Linda, be- 
cause he reflected that, had it 
not been for Jonathan, he pro- 
bably would have had a son-in- 
law who could have helped bim 
ata pinch. Poor Linda! she had 
not found the time of waiting 
so pleasant after all. 

One day there came better 
news. Jonathan had somehow 
dropped into a place that suited 
him. It was the post of 
“enquirer” to a money-lending 
bank that dealt with small 
tradesmen, He liked the work, 
and his roving disposition made 
him useful; he could seem to be 
anytling. So good were his 
prospects, that he thought they 
might marry soon if she would 
commence her new life in a 
couple of rooms, But the same 
week Farmer Stubleigh had to 
make an appearance in the 
Gazette, and in the midst of his 
troubles Linda could not dream 
of leaving him. 

Some good-hearted creditors 
subscribed to set the broken- 
down old man up in a small 
shop in the village, the very 
shop once occupied by Jonathan's 
mother, In spite of her father’s 
misfortunes Linda was happier. 
For one thing, he was so depen- 
dent on her tbat he was gentle 
and careful in speech; for another, her lover had amply proved 
his faithful vow. The roof that had once covered him now sheltered 
her ; it was almost like being married, 

Time went on, and the old man died, and Linda was alone in the 
world, Jonathan was too busy, he wrote, to come to the funeral. 
The last hindrance was out of the way now, he wrote, and his 
position had so improved that they might start with a house and a 
servant, But they must wait just a little longer; there were good 
reasons, which he would explain later on, 

The truth was, that the proprietor of the so-called bank had taken 
a fancy to Jonathan, and asked him to his house. He had a 
daughter, neither young nor pretty, but likely to be well off, and this 
girl took considerable interest in her father’s employee. It was to 
her influence that he owed his alvancement, for = a thought he was 
her lover, and Jonathan honoured her. It would be time to speak 
of Linda when he was head clerk and knew too much to be dismissed. 
Besides, if anything happened, her wealth would be some equivalent 
for Linda's beauty. 

But he forgot that a lady bred up in the suspicious air of a loan 
office might also make enquiries, As he did not propose when he 
got the clerkship, Miss Jacobs had enquiries made, and finding out 
about Linda, in revenge let the girl know that her lover had been 
making love to someone else, and that someone a rich woman, An 
unpleasant exposure in the law courts caused her father to think it 
well to retire, and Jonathan was azain on his own resources, Then 
he went home, 

“ Are you not tired of waiting, Linda?” he asked, 

“ No, Jonathan,” said the girl, bravely, “no; but I will wait no 
longer. You are free. I have changed my mind,” 

“Oh, Linda! and I have lost my situation,” 

* But I thought” 

Jonathan shook his head, “There is no one else, I am homeless 


~~. 
“Come to me, Jonathan! It is a poor business, but it will 





‘keep us. Besides, the house in which you were born is your natural 


b yme |! ' 
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HE WAS A MAN WH) STOOD IN THE GREATEST AWE OF THE NOBILITY; SHE A PERSON WHO LOVED 
TO BRING OUT THE NAMES OF ALL HER BLUE-BLOODED FRIENDS-WHENEVER SHE HAD A CHANCE. 
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i Ms Bog des wg for oe Mrs, Brown "———(2)) “Oh, yes ; just opposite to us we have the Baroness Calport, a dear thing ; if 
sald hs be vot ghd a - Amami Then, on the left, we have Viscount and Viscountess Golford, such pleasant, neighbourly 
fe ond hens tga i te detiestry ee Then, on our right, we have the Earl of Barchester, who has taken a great liking to 
we have the Marquis of C he . 2% oe _ lec 5) Then, about four miles off, in that direction, where that flag is flying, 
about six miles off in +} 2 di nee. Ww Pali ° btn sp asking us to dinner; we, who so much prefer quietly dining at home,——(6) Then, 
thing’: she cays 1 sinien Regge ying beg Castle, the home of the Duke of Puliwacks. The duchess is such a dear, affectionate 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. 
No, 15.—A MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE. 
For chucklehead chaff or vulgar wit 
This figure’s no rightful targit— 
Tis Halgernon Gecrge, Lord Buskabit, 
A-doing his month at Margit. 
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Thcugh ’tisn’t so easy to judge, quite pat, 
If chappies are flush or shaky ; 

The points of a true aristocrat 
Are regular no mistaky. 


You spot bis elegant off-hand ways— 
His winks and bis “ Wot cher, Bessy !’’ 

His large selection of East End phrase— 
His general style—so dressy. 


His patent dislike to occupy 

The background in life’s arena ; 
His terrible eagerness to ply 

His hiccuping concertina. 


His noisy guffaw at tenth-rate jokes— 
His manners, which set you shrinking— 

His passion for beer and “two d smokes,” 
And “ A lord,” you say, like winking. 


So George was a noble plain to see 
(The dullest could clearly hit it), 

And Halgernon George himself would be 
The readiest to admit it. 








And his lordship laughed at fortune’s flukes, 
As he toye with Jane and Letty, 
Or linked arm in-arm with other dukes 


> ter 


For to prommyrard the 
He jauntily sang the latest air 


(His nes t 
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For he was totally unaware 
Of the tragedy impending. 


One day, as he wandered o'er the sand, 
He was knocked completely silly 

By the bang-up style and A 1 brand 
Of the Honourable Tilly. 


To the ravished eye of startled males 
She looked uncommonly tidy ; 

A*tasty rig-out from the summer sales 
Proclaiming her quite the lidy. 


With a neat straw hat at seven-three, 
And a washing blouse at double, 
And a blue serge skirt a-flowing free, 

She was worth a lot of trouble, 


And Halgernon cast, without a sigh, 
All other affairs to limbo, 

As she fixed bim with her saucy eye, 
And her dainty arms akimbo, 


He tipped her a wink (says my account), 
And, without demur or ruction, 

She slapped his back, which was tantamount 
To a first-class introduction, 


She told him he knew his way about ; 
A squeeze was his next proceeding, 

For the whole affair was carried out 
With aristocratic breeding. 









































ON 


And, smiling a comprehensive smile, 
Till her nose was all in wrink!es, 

She gave him her hat, and took his tile, 
While he stood a pint of winkles, 


Down by tke jetty at half-past nine, 
He gave her a nudge and kissed her, 

And remarked, * Look here! will you be mine?” 
And she said, “ I’m on it, mister.” 


So off they went to the Registrar’s, 
With a well-bred expedition, 

And secured, with legal bolts and bars, 
Hymeneal coalition. 


But Tilly considered it old and queer 
(To agree with her there are maids) 

To find his “ Castle’ a shop for becr, 
And all his retainers barmaids. 


Ani Halgy, surprised, exclaimed, “ Tut, tut 1” 
At the lordly home of her paters— 

The family mansion in the Cut, 
Where they vended coal and taters, 


‘*I didn’t think Jords cold beer,” thought she, 
With confidence rather shaken. 

“T didn’t know swe Is kept shops,” thovght ke; 
‘* But possibly I'm mistaken,” 


Thus ever across the brightest joy, 
Some shadow will be deflected, 
And ever this whisper we employ, 


I expected, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch s 
forwarded to the artist, Mr. P. E 
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ent in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been 
ERY POOLE, 62, Bellville Road, Clapham Junction, S.W. 





HOW TIMOTHY FLUKINGIRON BECAME A “STAR.” 
(According to the unsuccessful MacF luff, his rival.) 


What He Preferred. 


Miss Crimson.—“ Come, Major Snaffle, let me introduce you to 
Miss Cagedup. She's a dear, smart little thing. Only, allow me tu 
say that you won't get rid of her mamma for a single instart.” 

Major Saafile.—“ Aw! Now couldn’t you make me acquainted 
with some othaw deaw, smart little thing in the shape of a revolted 
daughter ?” 


Some Popular Tunes. 


At Newcastle—Morley, darling. 

For Unionists—Dicey, Dicey. 

For Radicals —Joe Chamberlain my Jo, Joe. 
Mr. Bartley — After the bore is over. 

Mr. Tate—I knows a little donor. 

The Budget—Linger longer, lose (at the polls). 





For Tender Feet. 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy’s Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz. 2/-, 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy's 








Established 
1825. 
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Fluid Works, Turnmill Street, London, CHILDREN, INVALIDS in OS 
E.C. Insist on having ‘“*Condy’s Fluid.” Ano THE AGED. ‘ Airtight 7 
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THE ROUGH ROAD OF EXPERIENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER, 


1. Poor Bertie yesterday went off to take the boat to Alexandria. He very rashly hired a baldaquin, and, more rashly still, told the 
2. The brutes started at a tremendous pace, and Bertie 
. And came through, 
ther. He‘says 





driver to put his camels to their best pace, promising him a double fare. 
bumped up and down like a peaona drum-head.——8  [Jntil he knocked a hole in the bottom of the c mveya 
bag and baggage. The driver never noticed anything was wrong, and poor Bertie lost his temper, money, and 
I [ i no 1dea a can uid move H we 
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THE Evicted Tenants’ Bill 
has passed the Commons, If 
the New Humour were half 
so funny as the New Political 
Morality, it would live to be 
old. 
z e + 
The — News evidently 
recognises Mr, Healy’s lack 
of polish, by so assiduously 
blacking that person's boots, 
* * * 


If China is playing cat’s- 
paw to Russia, China's 
cracked. Motto for the 
Mikado, “ Again he urges on 
his wild Corea.” 

* * oe 

Equalisation of Rates car. 
ried, good! But Reduction 
of Rates would be better— 
this will not, however, happen 
until after the deposition of 
Bumble, 





OUT OF REACH, 


The Attorney-General to Jabez, “ Come back aroon, to th 
thy birth.” But “ Aroon” isn't taking any. ’ ’ e land of 
* 


* * Ps 6 


Radicals, arise! The Lords have dared to call thei ; 
own, The Finance Bill decides that their estates —_ _ 
s + Ps ‘ A 


Why is Lord Salisbury when fighting Lord Rosebery lik ; 
vulgar boy? Because he “ puts up his dukes,” 2 
. * ¢ s . 


rhe sore between China ind Japan is now an ex-Coriation 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK Tower, 
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The Labour Member Who Got Left. 
A TALE OF TO-DAY, 


HENRY DE BOHUN, Earl of Chester, was a very decent sort of 
fellow in his way ; but he was a PEER, and, though it grieved him 
to the heart, he couldn’t help it, or get over it, or get out of it. Jim 
Snooks, M.P., on the other hand, was an envious, ignorant, and 
opinionated loafer—a really objectionable person. But he was a 
LABOUR MEMBER; and, very naturally, his country looked up to 
him. Snooks said that all Peers were low-minded, Gissipated, blood- 
sucking scoundrels, whereas, Lord Chester maintained that all men 
had some good in them, even Labour Members. But, as Chester wes 
quiet and retiring, and &nooks noisy and presumptuous, the country 
heard and saw a good deal of Snooks, and began to speak of him as 
“ plain-spoken, but honest,” “a diamond in the rough, “an earnest 
worker, who would tone down in time,” and in cther euphuistic 
terms which described Snooks very well indeed—to those who under- 
stand euphuism. : 

As everyone knows, Lord Chester was one of our wealthiest Peers, 
landlord of half a shire ; while his investments in banks and indus- 
trial undertakings ran into seven figures. He was but little known 
to Scciety, seldom in the House, and never in the Divorce Court, 
Residing on his estate, farming a large portion of it himself, he was 
known and respected in his county as a just landlord and a kind 
friend. But, for all that, Snooks didn’t respect him at all, Snooks 
knew a thing or two, did Snooks, When a Peer went to the bad, 
Snooks said : “Yah! beastly blackguard, told yer so ;” and when a 
Peer didn’t, Snooks said : “ Yah! ’orrid ’ipercrite, told yer so!” And 
once, when a very inoffensive person askel Snooks if he always 
judged a class by its worst members, Snooks mace it pretty warm for 
the very inoffensive person ; and asked a question in the Ouse about 
him. It was aclever and a gentlemanly question. ‘ Could ‘is right 
’onerable friend, the ’Ome Secerytery, inform ‘im as to ‘ow many 
bills of sale the inoffensive per-on ’ad on ‘is ’ome? And was the in- 
offensive person born in wedlock, and if not, why not? And ’ad the 
inoffensive person's father’s ticket-of-leave expired, and if so, when ?” 
It was a humorous question, and the inoffensive person and his family 
were much amused. 

Now, Snooks was interested in a Bill brought in with a view to 
ruining the country ; and Lord Chester came up to town, at great 
personal inconvenience, to vote against it. And the Bill was rejected. 
So Snooks upped and said as “’Ow the ‘Ouse of Lords were a 
tramplin’ on the 'earts of hoak what ‘ad made the country what it 
were !” and got up a demonstration, with banners, and waggonettes, 
and bottled beer, and everything, and——abolishel the House of 
Lords. 

Well, time passed on, and it became evident that a second Chamber 
of some kind was wanted, so a Prime Minister, who had had enough 
of Snooks, in a burst of gratitude, made one up of all the Labour 
Members. And now, when Snooks takes objection to anything 
— by the Peers, who are all in the Commons, the Peers say that 

e is opposing the will of the country, which settles Snooks, Won- 
derful how things work round, isn’t it ? 


Take Your Choice! 


WHILE towards the bed in which 
he lies — 
Yes, while our thoughts turn 
bed ward — 
Let’s hail the Royal Babe with 
cries 
Of “God bless good King 
Edw: rd!” 


Yet those who like the pet name 
best, 
Which, for twenty years and 
thirty 
His portly grand papa’s possc ssed, 
May say “God bless King 


Bertie |” 
And let the “unco’ guid” who 
claim 
That his “light” will te a 
misty ‘un 


Unless he bear some pious name, 
Sigh “God bless good King 
CLristian !” 


Let loyal English subjects bozst 
That in noeturnal orgie 


They'll ne’er forget the patriot 


toast 
Of “Here's to rare King 
Georgie !” 
Let Scotchmen, feeling sure that 
ne’er 


Shall Caledonia’s land rue 
The ruling of Britannia’s beir, 
Shout “ God bless braw King 
Ardrew |” 


Let staunch Hibernians (though: 
tis true, 
The prince will scarce matric- 
Ulate amongst the Home Rule 
crew) 
Yell “ God bless bowld King 
Patrick !”’ 


Let Welshmen, hoping he may 
long 
To them be spared and savéd, 
Through twelve fair counties 
spread the song 
Of “God bless good King 
David .” 
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‘*Fun’s” Week. 


Thursday.—At Newmarket This was the Second July Meeting, 
Ten minutes before the “ Handicap Plate” we had a shower whic 
nicely laid the dust and made things better, for we in the Grand 
Stand rather catch the wind from the North Corner. 

The Prince of Wales was here. Caught his eye and made for him 
through a knot of people, and he was graciously pleased to ——well, 
to meet me half-way. 

“Good morning, your Royal Highness!” I said. 

“ Ah, Fun, my buck !” said he. “ Well, how goes it?” 

“Famously, sir, famously, but not so famously that 1 can do 
without supplementing a little on the turf, you know. I backed 
Florizel for a place in “ The Princess of Wales's Stakes” and won a 
few hundreds—forget quite how many ; but I know it was a decent 
sum. But tell me, sir, your horse, Hamiltrude, will he win?” 

Well,” he said, doubtfully, “I really don't know, and I really 
shouldn’t like to say. I’m only frightened of Utica. You might 
at least have a pony on Hamiltrude to win and one two,” 

Which I did, and he came in second at four to one for a place, so 
I picked up £100, It wasn’t much, but better than nothing at all. 

_ Saw Bullingdon stripped. He's a fine-looking animal. And the 
Dorothy Draggletail filly is a perfect young lady. Court Ball I saw, 
too, in the paddock, but not on the course for the “ Midsummer 
Plate,” and for what reason nobody knew. Rather fancy he would 
have bothered Bullingdon, and if he'd beaten him there would have 
been the deuce to pay and seven pounds’ penalty in the Goodwood 
Cup,” which is a fairer prize, 

Friday.—They are teaching black-and-white drawing in the Board 
Schools now, What vain endeavour! As if artis's were male, not 
born. Went to see an exhibition of some of the efforts of the 
children of one of these institutions (which shall be nameless), not 
to pick up possible talent for my paper, but more for the joke of the 
thing. Found one little chap with some good in him which 
promises well in years to come, 

Suturday.—Business engagements prevented me going to San- 
down to see the struggle between Isinglass and Ladas, which proved 
no struggle at all—except for Ladas, Isinglass, the dark horse is 
the grey mare—I mean the better horse. No doubt about that. 

By the way, now that I think of it, let me give you a tip—or at 
least, tell you something. Missal, that fine tall gee with the white- 
streaked nose. ran in the “ Princess of Wales’s Stakes,” at Hurst 
Park, three weeks ago, The distance was over a mile, and for six 
furlongs of it he was some lengths ahead of all the others. Now he 
runs again this week in the “ Stewards’ Cup ” with two pounds less 
weight, and the distance is six furlongs. 1’1l say no more, 

In the evening (Saturday) to Frank Celli’s smoking concert at the 
Prince of Wales’s Club. It was a thoroughly enjoyable evening 
throughout, and am sorry I’ve no space but to mention two turns— 
(1) Mr. Harry Topper’s playing of the intermezzo from Caralleria 
Rusticana on the sweetest sounding bells 1 ever heard. Asan encore 
show he gave Schubert’s “ Ave Maria.” He deserves to perform at the 
Palace or the Empire. (2) Mr. Frank Celli’s singing. Think he 
sang Vulcan’s song from Philemon and Baucis, He deserves to sing 
in Philemon and Baucis, and any other opera. The place was 
crammed, 

Sunday.—Think Lord Babbington remarks somewhere, “ Well, of 
all the Gamned silly stories!” Had Lord Babbington been 
reading “ Dolly’s Dialogues,” by Anthony Hope? They appeared 
in the Westminster Gazette, ana that paper, thinking so well of them, 
has published them in book form, at its own expense, I’m told, 
The W. @. is not alone in its opinion. Have heard the book dis- 
cussed, and heard more than one popular man of letters remark that 
nobody can write dialogue better than Anthony Hope. For my part 
I think, nay 1 am sure, this, is nonsense. Have read the first 
half. Have not reid the second because I have read the first. 
Can't get on with it. The author seems to me to be playing at writ- 
img. He advances nothing. It is unprogressive, And he so irrita- 
tingly repeats the names instead of making use of “ he” and “ she” 
sometimes. But there! There’s nothing half so popularising as a 
diversity of opinion, 

Tucsday.— Quite one of the most brilliant functions I have been to 
this season was that of to-night, it being the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress’s reception in honour of the Japanese Minister and the 
Japan Society, over which his excellency presides. All sorts of 
Japanese mauufactures were on view. from tea-cups to swords, But 
one soon “ did ”’ these, and walked about the spacious halls eating and 
drinking and being generally merry. But none more so than the 
Lady Mayoress herself, whe got up an impromptu dance, and led the 
way with the “ barn door ” with the Japanese minister. Then danc- 
ing set in with its usual s2verity, ani though our invitation cards 
gave us to understand that all would be over at eleven o'clock, wh 
at that time the fun and jollity only began and we only really began 

to f-el our feet. A very pretty effect was made by the Bijou 
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Orchestra intermingling popular English tunes with those of Japan. 
Music, literature, and art were largely represented. [Don't forget 
Missal. } 


To Buddug. 
PRINCESS VICTORIA of Wales has been initiated into the Welsh 
“ bardic order” as “ Buddug.” 
Princess, oh may a lowly pote 
Dare hope that thou art listening, 
The while he tunes his humble note 
To celebrate thy christening ? 
He knows he should be circumspect 
When carolling of Royalty, 
But trusts, fair maid, thou wilt reflect 
He sings to show his loyalty. 


They longed to hymn thy fame, Princess, 
When thee they did initiate, 

And scorned to choose a name unless 
’T was one that would propitiate ; 

And like true Welshers as they are— 
Their work is always neatest done— 

They’ve names for Royal “ Ma” and “ Pa,” 
But saved for thee the sweetest one, 


Long shall the Druid sing of thee, 
He's tuneful and he’s dutiful, 

He’ll rest his harp upon his knee 
And tell how thou art beautiful ; 

While Cambrian hills shall bear the strain 
And echo in their rivalry 

The name of “ Buddug” o’er the main, 
Shall crown thee Queen of Chivalry. 


A Natural Sequence. 

Springdon,—“ Since I married you, my love, I've found out the 
reason why there's everlastingly such a deuced lot of change in the 
fashi ns.” 

Mrs. Springdon.—“ Indeed! And what’s your idea about it?” 

Springdon.—“ It’s simply because the fashions are continually 
robbing thousands and millions of poor hard-working husbands of 
all the blessed change they've got,” 


MEN IN FRONT.—NO 15. 
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A. J. HENDERSON, Esq., 
The Boy is father to the Man, and it was the New Boy brought the 
Man in Front to the cheery little Vaudeville. 
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HEROINES IN EMBRYO AT MARGATE. 


Dolly.—“ Supposing a great shark came, what would you con- 
sider the wisest thing to do, Molly ?” 
Molly.—** Throw him baby.” 


On the Heath Later On. 


AS the day ripens, crowds of costermongers with their barrows, 
mostly of provender, appear. 

A large waggon and a large van contained the requisites for a 
large booth, sent by the Coffee Tavern Co., and nice and clean their 
wares looked ; sandwiches and cake, and clean and attractive 
appeared the cups, &c, 

here were trucks containing these unwholesome-looking shell 
fish which Charles Dickens, in one of the Jez articles, erroneously 
spelt ““wilks.” Which, I imagine, came from the place so often 
described as “ ringing ’"—lI allude to the “ whelkin.” 


The New Boy and the Old 
Master. 


WHAT the New Boy thinks :— 
Ah,me! Ah,me! We live and learn, 
And, most unhappy creatures, 
We find, alas, at every turn, 
Such uncongenia] teachers, 
Though well brvught up l’'ve doubtless been, 
Befitting mine estate, 
I almost wish at times, I ween, 
They'd brought me up to date. 


To live and learn is very well, 
One must have some employment 
To live and only learn’s a sell, 
Man needs a man's enjoyment. 
Aman? That’sit. I now begin 
To think I am a foo! 
To play the boy, and thus drop in 
For Mr. Stiggins’ school, 


Poor Stiggins, with his pious speech 
And very dicky morale, 
Long since f ind that beyond his reach Blows hot, t] 


Hung all life's choicest laurels. 
Knowing himself too great a fool 
To rise as others can, 
He wisely said : “I'll keep a school, 
And teach my fellow-man,” 


He keeps his school. His school keeps him, 
His scholars keep repeating 

His latest fad, his newest whim, 
And thus escape a beating. 

And thus he thrives still more and more, 
Well shielded by pretence. 

And keeps “ the sting of conscience” for 


A weapon of offence. 


‘Conscience makes cowards of us all !” 
How true, and how prophetic | 

It holds us ever, great or small, 
In mighty bonds magnetic, 

If our own conscience thus can plead 
Against our wicked plans, 

How much more powerful, indeed, 
Will be another man’s ? 


Ah, me! Ah, me! It cuts, it stings : 
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Hundreds of stalls, at which cockney sportsmen delight to shoot 
for nuts, Others with boards containing some dozen holes a little 
too small for the ball to pass through, the proprietors of which offer 
“a coker-nut for hevry ball as you chucks through, the fairest game 
on the ’eath; troy yer skill, gents, troy yer skill.” Others with 
boards into which about twenty-four knives are stuck. “ Six rings 
a penny, gents; one of the knives for each one you gets on.” Others 
with a dial-like arrangement, the hand of which is to be spun round 
and the speculator to have anything at which the indicator points, 
which would be a very profitable game for the sportsman, only it 
never stops at anything worth more than a farthing or two, So it 
is only profitable to the spirited proprietor. ; 

There are several rocking-horses see-sawing ; see-Saws as firm as & 
rock. Unlimited swings in unceasing round ; several roundabouts 
in full swing, Any number of Japanese parasol, Chinese fan, and 
walking-cane sellers. Skipping-ropes, fried fish stalls—* fish and 
bread a penny !”—that waft a pungent odour over the Heath, and 
seem to make even distant dells redolent of Seven Diale. Ginger 
beer stalls do a good day's work. Electric battery keepers and 
punching apparatus owners are urging “gents” to “troy veir 
strengf.” 

A mystic machine, about sixteen feet high, like a two-feet rule 
run to seed, numbered from 400 to 600, rising five at a time; a plug 
at the bottom to be struck by a large wooden, dropsical croquet 
mallet, and a marker flies up to a stroke on the rule, indicatiug, I 
suppose, the number of pounds to the square inch you arecapable of 
hammering. J managed to raise the marker about six inches, and 
received as a reward the jeers and derision of the assembled multi- 
tude. My wife’s stroke toed the mark at 540. I skould have guessed 
itat 700, at least—judging from exp-ear-ience. 

There is a thing that looks like “ L’Aaztinctcur ;” it is called a 
“spirometer,” to test one’s lungs, My “fair young bride” (to quote 
the poet) wanted to try it. I reminded her it was unnecessary. I 
know exactly ber powers of “ blowing up !” 

The roundabouts possess an organ which eternally plays “’E Don’ 
Know Where ’E Are,” and nothing else! I never got so sick of a 
tune in my life. 

The tea-gardens do enormous business ; “’Commerdate yer with tea- 
orotwater, mum, teaorotwater?” Nine times we were asked this 
question in ten minutes. The refreshment-saloon is busy, so is the 
public-house in the Vale of Health. Speaking of the Vale of Health, 
there is a small triangular piece of ground there, about twelve 
feet each way, enclosed and witha gate to it. The “ gypsies”—if I 
may be allowed the expression— who put up those palings, seemed 
to forget they were on the heath, the whole of which was hardly 
likely to be obliterated by their little dab of enclosure. 

Here, too, is a hall devoted to the Salvation Army. Poltwattle’s 
eldest but two, said : “ Pap de’” (his phonetic for ‘‘ Papa dear’’), ‘‘ do 
all the Salvation Army people live together in the salvation shop?” 

This is the effect the army has on the infant mind, 


Lines by a Spring Poet. 
(Found when turning out our W.P.B.) 


IN the spring a livelier colour 
Heightens London ladies’ smiles ; 

In the spring the tom-cats’ fancy 
Nightly turns to thoughts of tiles. 


And makes one think what harmless things 
May turn out to be vices. 

For Stiggins has a heavy hand 
At thrashing out our faults, 

His *‘ Attic salt,” I understand, 
Has turned to “ Epsom salts,” 


And while I suffer, comes the thought, 
And makes my birch seem holly, 

That all my trouble bas been brought 
About by mine own folly, 

I really think Puck goes about, 
The mischief-loving elf, 

And whispers, when he hears you shout, 
“You brought it on yourself !”’ 


Ah, why did I, I often think— 
A peer amid the peerage— 

Let go my /irst-class rank, and sink 
Like this among the steerage. 

I should have known, I might have known 
Not after, but before : 

“A Primrose up on Epsom Downs 

| Is but a Primrose unto clowns, 

ice is, And he is nothing more,” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Me. Irvine came back from America, opened the Lyceum, made 
a couple of speeches and has gone into the country, It is really too 
bad. It is just as though 1 went away from Fus office for a year, 
wrote an article and then deserted you again. You wouldn't like 
it at all, I know—you wouldn’t feel that London was quite the 
same, You would feel dull and lonely, and you would think 
Gossamer was rather unkind to leave you thus without support and 
without solace, after tantalising you with so transient an appear- 
ance. We all know the feeling when great favourites depart—a 
sinking of the heart, so to speak ; but, though Irving may be iacon- 
siderate enough to leave London, J never will. I promise you that 
faithfully, I know what this town wouli be with both of us 
absent ; so at all costs I shall not go. 

True, the cost of my leaving you would be the thousands per 
annum that I draw as salary from FuN—but mere mercenary details 
of that kind do not influence me. You will give me credit for this, 
Iam sure. And, speaking of credit, I have a big bill—but that, as 
a medizval author once observed, is another story. 

However, you may take it from me that, though Henry Irving 
may desert you, you will still have Gossamer ; so you neednh’t worry. 

Mr. Irving made his farewell appearance for the present 0a 
Saturday evening in Zhe Merchant of Venice. Shylock was 
splendid, but there was another Portian of the entertainment 
equally splendid, There never was a sweeter performance than that 
of Bassanio’s sweetheart when Ellen Terry dons the cap and gown, 
and makes the parchment document more tender than a dillet dour 
—a barrister’s red tape more bewitching than my lady’s garter. It 
is a long scene, that in which she plays the counsel ; but, strange to 
say, it is all too brief. Which is a strange thing for a counsel, is 
it not ? 

I don’t think I need say anything more about the play or the 
players,do you? The Merchant of Venice at the Lyceum has long 
passe! beyond the region of criticism. The greatest playwright of 
any age, the greatest English actor of the present time and the 
greatest stage-manager of always, the sweetest actress any living 
person has known,sthe first Anglo-Saxon theatre in the world—well, 
you can’t very well criticise the joint production of all these, And 
if you don’t agree with me—then you'll find that as 1’m writing this 
column, and you're not, it won't make any difference. 

Au“revoir, Mr.’Irving, and come back s90n. Aw revoir, Miss 
Terry, winsomest woman in the world. Don't be long. 

To make us all feel thoroughly jolly and merry and happy and 
glad, to leave us all with a sweet taste in our mouths, Mr. Tree 
revived Ibsen’s celebrated sewer-play in which to bid.us good-bye. 
The Enemy ,of the People is also a very excellent imitation of an 
enemy to the people's digestion., Why, oh, why, Mr. Tree, did you 
not give us The Red Lamp to light you from London, or Dark 
Days, to symbolise the time while you are away? Why didn’t you 
give us. the chance of a merry laugh to hide our sorrow at your 
going, or'the so thing tear to relieve our:feelings when the curtain 
fell? Why didn’t you give us anything rather than’this nausea ? 
You are a great actor, sir. Your position is in the van—not the 
amulance—of the drama, What have the “ brigit-eyel minority” 
done for you that you should pander to them? Have they found 
the shekel:, without which the Highest of High-Art cannot get a 
thow? And that is the worst of th’s High Art, it is so very often 
rank, We may like our game high, but, by jove! there are very few 
of us that like it rotten. “Bright-eyed minority, bleared-eyed 
majority,” indeed, Was it not the bleared-eyed ‘majority that 
thronged the Haymarket to see the drawing-room melodrama, A 
Bunch of Violets, and restored to your thea‘re that prosperity which 
it had temporarily lost® —lost through the “ unconventional ”’ plays 
that should have suited-that’wonderful bright-eyed minority, whose 
eyes are only bright when’they get a ticket and who never think of 
paying. 

Never mind, Mr. Tree; you are a genius, and genius must bave its 
eccentricities, Good-bye to you and to your charming wife and to 
de'igatful Miss Hanbury! Good-bye, and goodluck to you | 

Mr. Helmoie is starring at the Egyptian Hall, in company with 
Mr, Snazelle, in a most amusing come lietta, entitled Topsyturvey- 
dom, which, nevertheless, is right side up. 4 


GO38AMEn, 


The True Story of Pyramus and Thisbe. 


(A8 written on a loose tile or brick, brought from the ruins of 
Babylon by our own Antiquarian, wh) is himself a “ brick” 
with a “tile loose,”) 

Pyramus, the most beautiful of Babylonian youthe i 
the mst awfully lovely of Babylonian maidens. lock cake 
next door to) each other. Pyramus said “that to love was to live,” 


and thought the remark original. Thisbe Knew that to live—nerxt 
4 S ‘ si => TAL 


door to Pyramus—was to love —Pyramus ; but she didn’t say so 
Pyramus’ father said “that life did not depend upon the lover but 
upon the liver,” but as he was a pill purveyor, and given to talking 
shop, nobody took any notice of what he said. Thisbe’s papa merely 
said “that if he caught Pyramus prowling on his premises he would 
set the dog at him.” For there was a feud between the families, It 
was a feud of long standing ; in fact it had been kept standing so 
long that it at last sat down and made itself at home, For, as men- 
tioned above, they lived next door to each other, and Pyramus s father, 
who possessed a powerful but very depraved taste for music, had 
been learning to play the harmonium for many long, weary years, 
and the walls were thin ; on the otber hand, or, rather, on the other 
side, Thisbe’s papa was rurally inclined and kept pigs, and Pyramus 
father had a sensitive nose. Hence the feud. So that which brought 
the lovers together kept them apart ; and they almost wished they 
had never met, as in that case their parents would have probably 
consented to their engagement. 

However, love rose superior to circumstances, and Pyramus, having 
discovered a* loose brick in the garden wall, would, from time to 
time, remove the same and hold sweet converse through the aperture 
with Thisbe, bis beloved. One stilly night Pyramus, on his side of 
the wall, was reading, by moonlight, a “little thing of his own ” to 
Thisbe, who stood gaping her admiration on her side of the wall, 
when suddenly the sound of approaching footsteps caused the lovers 
to hastily conceal themselves in the shrubs. 

Pyramus’s father and Thisbe’s papa, for the footsteps were the 
private property of those gentlemen, had both observed the lovers, 
and, suspecting burglars, had come forth in dishabille, and armed to 
the gums, to take a look round. 

* * * * * * 

Next morning the dead bodies of the stern parents were discovered, 
each on its own geraniums, shot through the heart, It was believed 
to have been an “affair of honour,” There was an inquest, and a 
verdict of “justifiable homicide ” was returned, the jury adding a 
rider animadver‘ing on harmoniums and pigs. 

A little later there was a wedding, anditissaid . .. .f 


*Our Antiquarian says that this is the brick he brought over. We don’t believe it. 
tHere the brick is chipped off. Our Antiquarian wented to evolve the rest from 
his inner consciousness, but we have an inner conscience and wouldn’t let him. 














DOING THINGS STRAIGHT. 

Tinker.—“T'll jist stop that hole with a bit o’ soap, an’ smear it 
over with some dust. When we gets the tuppence, we'll buy a 
penn'orth o’ solder an’ start ’onest with the next job. There aint 
nothink like doin’ things straight, there aint.” 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The* Sollowing has been adjudged the best sketch 
sent in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has 


been forwarded to the artist, Mr. William MACKENZIE, 
2, Marshall Place, Edinburgh. 








NO SELF-SACRIFICE FOR HIM. 


Old Busybody.—* I say, my man, your board is upside down.” 
Advertising Agent.—* Well, you don't think I’m going to stand 
on my bloomin’ ’ead so pecple can read it, do yer?” 


The Pauper Alien and His Brother Man. 


THERE was once a depraved but ingenious Pauper Alien who 
went on a voyage of discovery. It was an involuntary voyage, and 
undertaken solely with a view to pleasing a benevolent despot who 
had taken a dislike to Pauper Alien. It was a long and a weary 
voyage, and the only discovery the Pauper Alien made was that 
a was a prejudice against him, until one day—but it was like 
this :— 

There was once a right little, tight little island, that ruled the 
waves, and went in largely for cheap cosmopoli‘anism. So that it 
was wont to call itself a ‘Harbour of Refuge,” and took for its 
motto “ Rubbish May Be Shot Here!’’ and was very proud of it. 
Well, one day a ship came in sight with a Pauper Alien on board, 
and—but, it was this way :— 

There was once a mongrel majority that had views, but*was bard 
up for votes, It already had an extended franchise that included 
all the most incapable of citizens, so it did not dare to extend it 
further for fear lest it should, by so doing, include more intelligent 
persons than otherwise, which would have been disastrous. How- 
ever, as luck would have it, there was one day a big debate on the 
question of admitting Pauper Aliens in bulk, and—but, it happened 
as follows :— 

There was once a merry and enlightened nobleman, who ruled his 
country and backed the Nonconformist Conscience fora Place. And 
this nobleman was one day very shocked indeed, because another 
nobleman had dared to suggest that the harbouring of anarchists and 
the encouragement of indiscriminate immigration did not harmonise 
with an up-to-date intelligence. So he rose in his place and rebuked 
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his noble friend, and was very vague’‘and statistical and indignant. 
And he blessed the indiscriminate immigrant and brought in a Bill 
and gave him the franchise, and bound him over body and soul to 
the mongrel majority for ever. Which led to the immigrant becom- 
ing—but it was like this :— 

There was once a depraved but ingenious Pauper Alien, but there 
isso no longer. For he landed on the right little, tight little island, 
and found in the mongrel majority a Government to his taste, and 
in the lighthearted noblemana Brother Man, So he waxed rich and 
powerful, and invited his brethren to come and stay with him ; and 
they came, and they stayed. And at the present moment the ruler 
of that island is Abraham Israelowski II., and the language spoken 
is Yiddish, and the mongrel majority is more mongrel than ever. 


One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr, Joseph Rose, 36, St. Leonard's Avenue, Bedford. ] 

THE ROYAL CHRISTENING. 

By DENNIS O'BRIEN. 

OcH! the Ryal Christenin’, if you ll be listenin’, 
It’s al! a bristlin’ with glowrious names, 
Faix, you needn’t doubt it; [ll tell all about it— 
No need to shout it—They ll ricognise me claims, 
Then at Richmond they held the holy function, 
The Quane and Duchess so vartuous and polite ; 
Though the River stunk, shone with holy unction 
The Archbishop’s face as performed the rite. 


The Quane, you'll find, Sorr, in thought ne’er bshin 1, Sorr, 
Wouldn't hould it at Windsor—her aise she'll scorrn. 

Kind sowl, she baythought her, [ll plase me grand-daughter 
By naming the darlint just where he was borrn. 

To the “ Juke”’ prisinted, [ at onct consinted 

To riprisint “ Ould Oirland ” upon the spot, 

With Weimars, Holsteins, Hesses, Battenbergs, and Princesses, 
And divvle a foreigner among the lot. 


When the Quane met the Mayor, as stool waitin’ there 
Presintin’ that prayer—that’s niver been refused— 

She bahaved quite beautiful. “ Thanks for your dutiful 
And kind consideration,” was the wurrds she used, 

At the great tay luncheon [ drank near a puncheon ; 
The Wit and Fun shone with these lords and dames ; 
But this marnin’ wakin’ with head so achin’, 

Och! I disremember half the darlints’ names, 


Ringing the Changes. 


Ir was during a moment’s p.p. in a loud and generally f.f, 
passage in a “piece” at a chamber concert, the other afternoon, at 
St. James's Hall. A lady was saying to her companion: — 

“ And [ thought I’d wear the one with the amber moiré sleeves, 
but——” 

A gentleman coming along the stalls here broke in with— 

“Would you mind changing——” 

“ Sir!” said the lady, with a freezing look, 

“ T mean changing yourseat, You've got my wife's,” 

“Oh, 1 beg pardon,” 

And all went well, 


Overheard on the Course, Epsom. 


“ Way did you call bim Taffey 2?” 
“Cos 'e’s a Welsher !” 











IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. | 

We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
‘ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
| 200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
| AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, “Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
‘be accompanied by the advertisement of NESTLE’S 
FOOD cut from this number. We reserve the 
right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. Any 
person forwarding un-original matter as original will 
be prosecuted for fraud. 
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(4.) A humorous book. (N. B.—It has 
just fallen on his favourite corn.) 
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SOME DESCRIPTIVE TERMS USED IN CONNECT ION WITH 


(5.) A dry book. 


In spite of this he seems to be 
enjoying it. 
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LITERATURE TREATED LITERALLY. 
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(6.) A very deep book. 


Fra’ the Land o’ Cakes. 
Tiny Tourist (in Edinburgh for the first 
time).—“ Mamma, why do these "busses all 
run to the Forth Bridge only, why don’t 








(7.) A lirely and amusing book. 
A Shaving from a Barber’s Pell. 


(AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH BY OUR ARTIST I¥ SOAP.) 


THE FUSSY CUSTOMER. 


He comes in whenever the fancy takes hjm, It is generall 
when the shop is very full, and he times it so that he ina hats the 
ea age of pervading what remains of the air. He, being afflicted 

y the aspiration microbe, in common with some other inhabitants 
of Cockayne, alludes to it as the Hatmosphere, in order to distin- 
guish it irom the Hair, It occurs to the philosophic mind that in a 
barber's shop the lack of atmosphere is atoned by the prodigal 
supply of hair. Hair (in small particles) and atmosphere com- 

le sometimes, to the universal inconvenience. For instance, 
the Fussy Customer, having inhaled a chestful of the mixture, is 
seized with a violent fit of coughing and sneezing. He attributes it 
to the draught from the window, which he insists upon closing. | 
powder my present victim, and dust him, He rises. The Fussy 
Customer makes a bolt for the chair; but I restrain him. observing, 





(8.) A book for the domestic circle, 


they go to the ‘first,’ or ‘second,’ or 
‘third ?’” 

Mamma.—“ Little girls should be seen 
and not heard.” 


The Passing of the Budget. 


THEY praise, and condemn it, and judge it 
\ The parties of green, buff, and blue ; 
They mend it, and break it, and smudge it, 
And cut pieces out of it, too, 
ye Till, at last, when they’ve got through the 
Budget, 
The Budget itself will get through. 


“ Fifth turn, sir.” Then he makes a dive for the hat-peg, remarks, 
“ Klinagenlatron,” and vanishes, leaving the impression that a whirl- 
wind has just swept by us, 

He does klinagenlatron. He calls in at eventide, when the gas is 
full blare, and the shop is fuller than ever. He is in a pressing 
hurry, and, after throwing a few fiery glances round, he sits down 
upon the hat of the Disputatious Customer. “Why did you sit on 
my hat, sir?” says the Disputatious Customer. “ Why did you put 
your hat under me, sir?” says the Fussy Customer. If you think it 
over quietly, you see that the questions asked are the germs of 4 
most interesting and exciting controversy. While it is in progress, 
the Fussy Customer gets into a state bordering on frenzy. He does 
not know the Disputatious Customer as well as I do, or he would 
never give him battle. He beats an ignominious retreat towards 
the shaving chair ; but again I am reluctantly compelled to tell him 
that it is not his turn. Then he says, “Nev’min’, Klinagentmorra.’ 
He does call in again to-morrow, when the same performance is 
repeated, The question that I propose to submit to Mr. Landrew 
Hang is, “ Where and when does the Fussy Customer get shaved?” 
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Scene—An Aerated Bread Company's Shop, 


TIME, 12.30 p.m. PLACE FILLING UP, 


BLENDED war cries are heard at the counter—* Two teas three 
strong eggs half milk no chocolate please say weak no I didn't say 
one extra strong egg half lemonade three new laid cups hard coffee 
boiled without glass and weak milk I've ordered it twice with strong 
soda water are they ready and plenty of boiled soda water chocolate 
I told you 80 ten minutes small bottle of eggs fresh cream I said that 
before with glass of tea and half milk no milk its really too bad Miss 
Smith weak tex without strong coffee and one little chocolate 
lemonade lightly boiled and extra strong milk,” Sc., &c. 

Enter a jolly Paterfamilias with his sons, two average exuberant 
schoolhoys, each with a short leave of absence, and the usual terrific 
appetite. 

The Paterfamilias (cheerily).—“ Well boys, what shall we have, 
eh ? ( jokingly) I suppose you aren't very hungry after such a good 
breakfast as you got at Dr. Rodwell’s.” (Reginald and Frank laugh 
heartily at this preposterous supposition, and eye the comestibles 
hungrily. A liberal order is soon given. Enter three talkative young 
ladies, who, after posing for a little, under the specious pretence of 
looking for seats, settle doren.) 

First Young Lady.—Well, dear, I tell you I'm positively certain 
it’s a penny cheaper that way than by the undergreund, I was half 
an hour looking up the train fares before we came out, and I know 
it’s a penny cheaper by the "bus, and we can go outside. 

Second Young Lady.—But, Milly, dear, shall we be in time if we 
go by the bus? We mus‘n’t miss the opening of ‘Agatha Lovellot’s 
Revenge.’ She’s so delightfully fast, you know, almost improper, 
and I am told she comes on at the beginning of the Act. 

First and Third Young Ladics.—Yes, we'll be ttere (with decision) 
in good time; it doesn’t matter about the extra penny, and we 
mus'n’t miss anything of it you know. 

(The extravagant route is decided upon nem. con., tea is brought, 
and the conversation soon becomes curious, Amongst the waitresses 
will be found Miss Lizzy Allpert and Miss Nercome.) 

An “ Arf-a-crown” Ci‘y Clerk (familiarly to Miss Allpert, who, 
on catching sight of him, shunts other customers).—How are you 
to-day, Miss? (Miss Alipert giggles.) Look here! I'll have 
breed and butter and weak tea, as per usual, and mind you cut it a 
jolly lot thinner than you did yesterday, or I won't eat it. (Miss 
Allpert makes a piquant retort and trips off to exeeute the labour of 
mig Hi! Miss, bring me some plum jam and gingertread nuts 
as well. 

(A meek young man, whose several mild requests for coffee have 
re been heard, attempts to intercept Miss Allpert, but she ignores 
12m.) 

An TIrascible City Merchant (to Miss Newcome).—Now, didn't 
I clearly order you to get me coffee, and you've brought me some- 
body else’s tea. Why the dickens can’t you do things properly?” 
(Miss Newcome timidly offers an apology, which iz grumpily 
received.) 

A disengaged Waitress (to her friend).—What a muff Miss 
Newcome is! She hasn't a scrap of head, and don’t do any better 
than she did a month ago. 

(A loud crash of crockery is now heard, and Miss Allpert is seen 
clutching wildly at a great tray of empty cups and saucers, most of 
which hare, however, gone to smash on the floor.) 

A Waitress, who hates Miss Allpert (gleefully, in a loud stage 
whisper). — Good gracious, won't Cccky Allpert just get it hot for 
that ; and it’ll take her down a peg if she dces, the forward cat !” 

(Miss Allpert, who overhears the remark, darts a contemptuous 
look at her rival, and proceeds to collect the fragments with a show 
of extreme indifference and composure. ) 

The Meek Youth (making another effort as Miss Allpert passes 
him slonly with the fragments). — Small coffee, please. I've kept 
on asking for it——— (Miss Allpert favours him with a sample of 
the famous Mugby Junction refrestment-rcom style of acknonledg- 
ment, and es on. The unhappy youth then takes out his watch 
and falls back im despair as he reflects that he is due back at 
Jobson, Sharkem, and Stonebrok:'s in fire minutes. 

A very deliberate and polite old countryman now enters, and 
after beaming at the occupants of the room through his glasses, goes 
up to the counter. 

The Old Gentleman (in a tery distinct roice).— Can I have a 
nice cup of tea here? Thank you; then I should like that, And 
what could I have to eat with it? (The Counter Serur mentions the 
“ raricties,” and the old gentleman revolves their respective attrac- 
tions for about tro minutes). Yes, I think [ll have a boiled egg 
and some nice bread and butter. (Jt is indicated that his wishes 
shall be carried out, and a scat at the table is suggested, but the old 
man is inclined to be chatty.) Idon’t like to have my tea strong, 
you know; strong tea doesn’t suit me very well now, my dear, 
though I used to prefer it strong when I was a young man; that was 
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many — (the server makes a dash at the urns, $c., to try and 
cope with the arrears of orders accumulated during the foregoing 
conversation.) And Fave you good milk here? I’ve been used to 
country—— (Counter Server trices te do her work and appear to 
be attending to the old man at the same time, and finds this “ dual 
control” rather difficult.) And, oh! yes, a new-laid egg, please— 
have you them new-laid ?—I always insist on new. I'm in no hurry, 
my dear, if you've got anybody else to attend to first, The egg had 
better be about fourmin—— Yes, thank you, I'll sit down at this 
little table while it’s getting ready. Have you the newspaper here? 
Thank you very much, I'm in no harry, you know (pute on Ais 
spectacles and peruscs the paper calmly, quite unconscious of the 
entertainment he has given to the other customers). oo 

The Jolly Paterfamilias (with slight alarm, after looking at his 
watch). — Why, lads, we must be off—I'd no idea it was so late, 
and you know Dr. Rodwell is so severe about the time (the boys 
jump up hastily, as an unpleasant vision of a possible interview 
comes into their minds) ; but we must pay first. 

(A waitress is called, and the numerous items are gone through.) 

There was nothing’ more after the six pieces of cake and the 
three jams, was there? (The boys answer regretfully in the nega- 
tire, payment is made, and the party ezit.) ~= 

An Attendant now notices the Forlorn Youth, and goes up to ask 
if he Aas ordered. 

The Neglected One ( plucking up a little spirit).— Oh, I say, it’s 
too bad. I haven't been able to get anything for a quarter of an 
hour, and I can’t wait more than a minute or two now.” (The 

Waitress expresses respectful indignation, and comes back with 
some tea.) 

The N. O.—I say, you've given me tea, and I wanted coffee, :and 
now I shan’t have time to drink it when it comes, 

The Attendant (surprised).—Didn't you order tea, sir? [ thought 
you did. (Comes back—after a delay caused by a sharp eachange 
of feline amenities with the lady at the urn, on account of the return 
of the tea—and satisfies Meek Youth at last; the latter bolts his 
coffce and rushes off to Jobson, Sharker,and Stonebroke, who, as ill- 
luck would have it, wanted him just one minute before, and sharply 
reprimand him,) 

Scena closes with fresh relays of customers coming in, anda con- 
sequent increase in the chaotic nature of the war erics, and of the 
general din and bustle, 


Jabez to His Native Land. 


ALAS, I know my tears are vain 
And I must court this foreign clime, 
Nor shall it be my lot again 
On thy rich shores to heard the dime. 
Though thou desir’st to “ give me time” 
And lov'st me for myself alone, 
I must a false affection mime 
And make the stranger's home mine own, 


My native land ! though seas divide, 
Thou seekest yet thy favoured child, 
For me thy messenger doth ride 
The ccean and its waters wild. 
By thee desired—by thee reviled, 
Here will I dwell and dream of thee, 
Nor blame thee trough by fate exiled, 
Mine own, my native land.—J. B. 


“Fun” at Boulogne. 


ENCHANTED by the engaging winsome gaze of the lovely delinea- 
tion figuring upon the placard anent “La Marguerite,” Fux, by 
the courtesy of Mr. Arnold Williams, the indefatigable managing 
director, boarded this palatial pleasure steamer. The upper prome- 
nade deck is splendidly spacious. Beneath this deck are drawing, 
state, and other rooms of vast proportions and grandly upholstered. 
Descending the companion-way, the salle 4 manger came into view. 
Th‘s chamber resembles the dining-taloon of an Atlantic liner. 
The menu was ample and replete with delectables. Fun’'s appetite, 
sharpened by the ozone, was ney appeared with the excellent 
fare provided, and served by polite and assiduous assistants. 
Boulogne was reached in three hours after leaving Margate. At the 
former, the deuancs were very persistent in peeping inte and 
rummaging the passengers’ Fun would have liked a longer 
time ashore; but, time and tide waiting for no man, “La Margue- 
rite” piped all bands aboard. Upon the return the latent 
vigour of the engines became perceptible. The speed was grandly 
exhilarating, “La Marguerite” fetched Margate in two hours and 
a half. For nerve-bracing, brain recuperation, and physical resto: a- 
tion in general, Fon unqualifiedly commends a trip by “La 


Marguerite.” 
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HEARD ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


Patriotic Showman.—“ Now, ladies, the battle of Inkerman for 
ld, On the right you see the brave British troops retreating, and 
on the left you see the cowardly Russians advancing !” 


“Fun” in Court. 


(The Latest Leading Cases and some Misleading Ones.) 


Not Fit TO BE ON OATH, 

Usher of the Cowrt,—“ Your worship, the witness has conscientious 
objections to taking the oath.” 

Magistrate,—“ Indeed! Why isthat, Miss Puffledom ? 
religious tenets forbid——” 

Witness.—“ Oh, dear no, sir. I haven’t any. But I wouldn't 
like to inadvertently commit perjury, and—and——” 

Magistrate,—“ Well, madam, why should you commit perjury ? 
You intend to tell the truth, I suppose?” 

Witness.—“ 1 will try my best; but please, please don’t put me 
on my oath! I am a reporter and interviewer on a Society 
newspaper !”’ 


Do your 


WHILE. THE JUDGE SUMMED UP, 

Organiser of several Bogus Societies (interrupting from prisoners’ 
dock).—‘“ | beg your pardon, bat your lordship omits to tell the 
jury that the cause of my downfall was nothing more than having 
too many irons in the fire.” 

His Lordship,—* 1 am sorry I cannot oblige you, but I fear I can 


FUN. 
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only hint to the jury that the cause of your downfall was having 


too many steals in the fire |” 
* s- © 


ALSO HAPPENED WHILE THE JUDGE SUMMED UP. 

Mr. Fun (wearily whispering to neighbouring reporter).— 
‘ There’s something very paradoxical about old Justice B——. 

Reporter.—“ In what way, Fun ?” 

Mr. Fun.—“ Why, you know he’s a firm believer in the creed of 
Hopwood, and you hear how confoundedly prosy and prolix he is, 
So the anomaly is that, though greatly in favour of giving short 
sentences, he is so abominably addictei to giving long ones!’ 


Still Later on the Heath. 


WITH all the crowding and roughs and “ ladies’ tormentors,” the 
mob is a singularly orderly one and fights are few. 

Organs with attendant troops of hilarious cockneys dancing are to 
be met with every here and there, 

There, is a band, at least, one flute played very much out of tune 
can hardly be called a “full band "—a—unnless it is played by an 
artist after a particularly hearty meal. TZhere—is a photographer 
who is taking a group—or, as he called it ‘a grope!” ’Arry and 
’Arriet, she, with her hand affectionately on his shoulder, he, with his 
arm around her waist, What a pity they can’t take colours and al} 
—if they could what a rainbow that picture would be! And to make 
it more romantic, before the photograph is complete, ’Arriet screams 
ahd shakes her skirts in elephantine modesty and confusion. They 
have been sitting on an ant-hill! One of their “ pals” asks them, 
which she likes best, grass, or fern, or ant-hills, to sit on? 

’Arry—the witty dog—answers for her: “ She prefwrze the fern !”’ 
says he. 

And she answers for herself: “ Yus; and I’ve allus been prefern 
it, too !” 

Whereupon there is more shaking of skirts and the party trip off. 

In one part of the Heath—Parliameat Hill —against a fence, is a 
board warning anyone from “ Damaging these fences,” Why, they 
were beyond damaging already. They seemed to have been saving 
up all their old scraps of wood for years and to have stuck ‘em 
together and called ’em “a fence,” 

The “ Three Shies a Penny” are in profusion and doing a roaring 
trade. Aunt Sally is there in all her dusky glory. 

Here a silhouette cutter is doing a good business, 

Sitting in a comparatively unfrequented part of the Heath, I was 
asked by a man who carried a carpenter’s tool-basket full of nuts to 
“ try some gooi nuts a punny a ’ole potful !” The said “ pot’ if a fair 
one would have held about a gill; but it possessed a tapering inte- 
rior which lessened its capacity at least one-half, I intended to 
have told you how many times [ was requested to purchase these 
fine barcelonas. But when I counted seventy-five during the first 
hour and half it got too monotonous to proceed with. The nuts, 
certainly, looked fine; but experience, dearly bought, taught me 
they were whited sepulchres, 

There is something weird about the scene at night. All have 
gone home but the few who are left, and are either booth pro- 
prietors pulling their establishments to pieces and packing them on 
waggons or carts, or they are the poor wretches who have no homes 
to goto, Here and there the glitter of the flaring naphtha lamps 
catch the eye, and here and there a tired child is slumbering peace- 
fully, till its gipsy father picks it up and puts it in the caravan to 
plod on and on and on, 

The twinkling stars overhead are like weary eyes, into which the 
eternal dustman had pitched some of his forty winks to lull the 
tired world to its bank holiday by-bye ! 

And now—an hour later yet—that of Health is not the only Veil 
Hampstead Heath has put on. 



























































Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the 


ED. GEO. WHI 
Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Islington, London, 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if wha 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfacto 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Printed by WILLIAM CATE, 82, Bouverie Street, and published for the Proprietors by H. J, BRANDON, at Boswell House. Bolt C yurt, in the City of London— 


Tuesday, July 3ist, 1894, 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION, 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable -_ 


defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception 


ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. TILE, M.D., Lond. 
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The Clang of the Clock Tower. 


" CANTWELL (who canted not wisely, but too well) and Quinn have 
got their dere1ts—or at all events an instalment. 
” ” * * * 


1‘ Mr, William Morris was called as a witness for the prisoners, and 
of course the Radical haporths had something to say about the 
striking appearance of the socialist poet, with his big whiskers, 
his leonine bair, and so on—even “ his blue shirt” was the theme of 
an enthusiastic reporter’s comment. 
* 
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EQUALISATION OF RATES. 
Robbing St, James’s to pay St. Giles’s, 


Personally, I consider Mr. William Morris a very ordinary-looking, 
and slightly podgy gentleman of the retired plumber and decorator 
type—the very antitype of the idealistic. 

» * * + * 


But his personal appearance is tke least important thing concern- 
ing bim. hat is of more moment is that while Mr. Morris and his 
band of westhetico-socialistic cranks go on spreading broadca-t non- 
sensical doctrines calculated to fill ignorant minds with dangerous 
notions, unchidden, here and there in the crowd of illiterates and 
faddists who read and listen to their rant are minds wherein the 
seed of discontent germinates into disaffection, and perbaps devilry. 
These when caugbt are made examples of. 


* * * * ” 


Mr. Morris appears to me to be a funny old gentleman, prone to 
meddling with dangerous substances he imperfectly understands, 
There is the less excuse for him in that he received a respectable 
early training, 

* * * * a 


Blague, Gag, and Tagrag appear to be just now the component 
elements of the Ministerial party. A more scandalous and tyrannical 
abuse of brief authority than the guillotining of the Evicted Tenants 
debate can hardly be found among the annals of even this Radical 
mis-government, 

7 * * ’ * 


Sir Peter Edlin feels that he has been so shabbily treated by the 
Progressive Jacks in office of the County Council, that he prefers 
not to try cases to which they are parties. But his enemies, for 
such they clearly are, are troubled with no such scruples as to their 
prejudices when considering his case, 


Some of the L.C.C.’s, in and outside their deliberations, are 
not fitted to be trusted with control cr authority over a gang of 
niggers, let alone an English judge and a gentleman. 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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My Favourite Shirt. 
A RONDEAU, 


My favourite shirt has gone astray, 
My soft short shirt of faded grey, 
That since the day when it was new 
Has never vexed my soul to view 
Its shameful shrinkage day by day, 
Or round my neck its throttling play 
To feel, or caused me to inveigh ; 
But more and more in favour grew 
My favourite shirt. 


In faith, I had it sent where they 
Such garments purify for pay, 
And patiently I waited through 
The days it takes such shirts to do ; 
But it, alas! had gone to stay. 
My favourite shirt, 


THE Nobile mustard pot is not only an accessory but an ornament 
to the table—it is nobbily constructed, and on so ingenious a prin- 
ciple that Fun’s olive branches insist on taking mustard with every 
course, and at every meal, just for the fun of working this pretty, 
compact, and useful invention, by which you mix your own mustard 
to your own liking in a moment. It is to be hoped that Signor 
Nobile, of the “ Marico,” will make by means of his mustard pot a 
pot of money, 


- The Dulwich Girl Once More. 


The Dulwich Tenor.—I deny that I criticised your singing at all, 
and, as for saying what you have just repeated, the idea’s absurd. 
You have known me for some years now, and I ask you to believe 
me when I say that I should be the last man in the world to make 
unkind remarks about anyone—lét alone you. 

The Dulwich Girl.—As you say, I hare known you for some years, 
and I do believe you'd be the last man in the world to say anything 
unkind—and the firet. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch 
sent in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has 
been forwarded to the artist, Mr. E. C. REYNOLDS, 15 
Alderney Street, Eccleston Square, S.W 








Professor Schmash,—“ Vcd matam chust hke to hair mien great 
feat on the biano?’ 


Madam—* I'd rather you played with your hands instead,” 
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A potlo.—* 1 say, Mars, where on earth is Ixion with his wheel ?” 
Mars.—“ Oh, he heard the Juno cycle was on the path, so he funked it.” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


THEY are both excellent liars and differ only in manner, not in 
matter. I don’t know how they get on in private life, or whether 
the tailor and the greengrocer could give me any information. All 
I do know is, that if the one seemed particularly and ingenuously 
jolly when he was telling me a really veracious narrative, or the 
other were preternaturally grave and convincingly solemn, I should 
certainly credit both with the fell design of getting off a most un- 
mistakable fairy tale upon me, 

This acute introspection seized me when I saw Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey succeed Mr, Charles Wyndbam in Zhe Candidate at the 
Criterion. Mr. Wyndham tells his fibs with a volatile and vigorous 
volubility that sweeps all before them; Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
manipulates his crammers in the most natural, nonchalant, and non- 
committal manner in the world. Both methods are wonderfully 
effective, and deceive everbody in the piece so very completely that 
I am studying both, and mean to experimentalise upon every lady 
or gentleman who comes to my front door with an impertinent 
request that I should settle her or his account. The mangling lady 
will probably be most impressed by the Wyndham brand, whereas 
the burly butcher will surely soften under the more seductive suavity 
of the lie a /a Hawtrey. 

Meanwhile, my one aim and effort is to make this column purely 
and solely dramatic, and religiously to refuse to allow my own per- 
sonality to Ss in the pernicious fashion that is now, alas! so 
common, I may as well state that Zhe Candidate suffers not at all 
under his new treatment, It is quite as funny in a quieter way as 
it is when Charles presides, and Miss Annie Hughes adds a keen 
sense of humour to the interpretation of the part prettily played by 
Miss Mary Moore. , 

So, whether you care for politics or not, go and interview The 
Candidate, His opinion on Local Option, Home Rule for lreland, 
and Disestablishment may not be worth much; but, on the other 
and more important band, he will make you laugh, and that, after 
all, is the chief aim of the politician—as Mr. Labouchere or Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson will tell you. And Mr. Hawtrey succeeds so much 
better than they do, too, And, besides, the country does not suffer 
from Mr, Hawtrey’s jokes. Only the most hypochondriscal pessi- 
mist could say that he didn’t care a fig for this Candied Date. 

I humbly beg your pardon, 

Two important changes at the Criterion two equally important 
changes at tLe Lyric, where May Yohé and Miss Maud Holland have 
given place to Miss Florence St. Jobn and Miss Geraldine Ulmar, 
From a musical point of view this is a very material strengthening 


of the cast, and from every point of view there is no falling off. Of 


the new dresses and of Mr, Scdger’s surprise packet I rope to tell 
you next week. 


FUN. bs 






The New —_ is still as buoyant as ever. The 
business is fic, and on its two-hundredth night 
it was preceded by a new play, Zeyal, by Mr. 
H, T, Johnson, n this peint also I will see 
you later. 

Mr. Willard came over here for a rest, and 
meant to leave acting severely alone. But, like 
the conductor who spent his holiday on a com- 
rade's "bus, he couldn't leave the st alone. 
And, when the shekels are pouring in as they seem 
to be at the Comedy Theatre, [ can well under- 
stand it—can't you? Of course, it woukin’t be 
any temptation to me; but, then, 1 am not as 
others are, and I can well appreciate how weaker 
mortals give way to temptation. And, talking 
of weaker mortals, Zhe P:ofessor prolonged his 
stay among us by a fortnight. 

Things theatrical are very quiet just now, so I 
will tell you my opinion of the weather, I think 
that——, What? Well, of course, I knew you're 


. 
te 
A 
Cy 


G the Editor of the paper. Still, Ishould just like 
A, to say=——. Dry up? Well, for a borrible auto- 
iRieay cracy I think this office is——. Here, give me 
back that last page. 1 haven’t finished. Very 

well, don’t, GOSSAMER. 


Tommy’s Education. An Experi- 


ment and its Results. 
A STORY FOR RATEPAYERS. 
THE EXPERIMENT, 


THERE was once a very numerous little boy 
whose name was Tommy. So very numerous, 
indeed, was he, that he attracted the attention 
ef a great and wise Statesman who loved little 
children. This Statesman quite took to Tommy, 
True, the child was under-sized and under-fed, but he was a nice 
child and merry withal. “ Let us,” said the wise Statesman to his 
brother Statesmen, “Jet us do something for Tommy !” 

“With all my heart.” eaid a great, but foolish Statesman, who 
occasionally wanderei in his mind. “The poor little fellow looks 
hungry. Let us feed him.” 

Here there were loud murmurs of dissent. 

“ What, not feed him?” continued the foolish Statesman, “ Ah, 
of course, pauperise the parents; of course, of course, What, then, 
do you suggest ?” 

“Well,” said the wise Statesman, “I thought we might educate 
bim |!” 

“ We!” shrieked a great, but mean Stateman, “ We! You surely 
don’t mean—— ?” 

“Certainly not!” cried the wise Statesman in horror; “ When I 
say We, I mean as ratepayers.” 

“Of course,” murmured a great, but cynical Statesman ; “‘ he meaus 
as ratepayers. Noble fellow. Let us leave it to him!” 

So the great and wise Statesman took Tommy uP» and educated 
him regardless of expense, It isn't every parent who can afford to 
educate his children in the way Tommy was educated. Everythin 
for nothing and no extras, Fine, airy schools, and beautiful Bchoo 
Boards, and such a curriculum as never was, Botan f Singing, 
Physiology, Dancing, the Church Service, Drawing, Yiddish, Piano, 
Astronomy, Fencing, Theology—in fact, everything was included in 
it that could possibly assist a working man to get on in the world, 

So little Tommy got a cheap education, and found it nesty. The 
great and wise Statesman got a name for disinterested goodness, and 
found it useful. Sharp business men became members uf School 
Boards and found that it paid, And Tommy's parents spent the 
school fees in alcoholic and other luxuries, and were not pauperised 
in the least, In fact, every one except the ratepayer was satisfied, 
But he had the privilege of paying for it all, and one cannot have 
everything. 

THE Resvuvts, 


1, Tommy has died of brain fever and starvation. Tommy has 
paoeen a competent begging-let'er writer, and a clerk at a pound a 
week, 

2, The great and good Statesman has been made a Peer, 

3. S:veral members of School Boards have retired on large 
fortunes. 

4. A ratepayer, whose sons were at one time at Rugby, was recently 
summoned for not sending them to school, The plea rnised was: 
“ Rates being so high, children without boots,” Sentence, seven 
years’ penal servitude, 

5. The world reports— 

PROGRESS, 
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One Guinea Prize. 


(The following has been adjudged the best humorous 
contribution sent in, and the prize of one guinea 
has been forwarded to the sender, Mr. F, J. Cox, 37 
St, Donatt’s Road, New Cross, S.E. ] 
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CONSIDERATE, 
Charlie (to his sisters Maudie and Maggie).— 1 say, you girls, there are the Misses 
You won’t mind my leaving you to walk with 
It seems so jolly unkind to let them walk about without an escort.” 


Sweetlips, and all by themselves. 
them ? 


Japan Dished; or, Corea a la 


Russe. 
THE BEAR (sorrowfully), 
You come, friend Jap, in warlike guise, 
The lust of conquest in your eyes, 
You seem to think this hive a prize 
Worth winning. 
To me, grown sanctimonious, 
All this unnecessary fuss 
Of armaments ridiculous ; 
Peginning 
To take, within my mote-less sight, 
The very anti-christian light 
Of sinning. 
THe JAP (slyly). 
Sir Bear, your words, I need not state, 
Seem almost fvv appropriate ; 
Your lack of humour in de bate 
Is funny! 
But as your nature’s so refined, 
I need not tay 1 do not mind, 
A wink's a nod when one is blind, 
My sonny. 
Sut shall I go gocd taste beyond, 
If I but hint that you are fond 
Of honey ? 


THE BEAR (pivusly), 


Your pardon, friend! You quite mistake 





SWEAR-WORDS. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
it. THE modern cry is “ Light, more light !” 


Compares with “ By ’r lady! 


Then “ By my halidom !” 
Extremely efficacious, 
Far more so 

Or “ Weally now, g« 
The Yankee when /e doth begin 
To swear or eke to curse, he 


We've made superb advances, 
And learned a thing or two, in spite 
Of adverse circumstances ; 
But though the ages past and gone 
= Are not with this comparing, 
We have not yet improved upon 
The gentle art of swearing. 


‘‘ Ods bodkins!” 
And yet there's romance in it, : 

Far more than in that strange “ Great Scott ! 
We hear each other minute. 

All through the piece the knightly mode 
Of swearing was not shady, 

And ill the Cockney ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed !” 


is a phrase forgot, 


; 99 
lid prove 
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lude’s ** Bai Jove! 
39 
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than the p 
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Emits a vulgar “ Darn my skin !"— 
How far beneath “ Gramercy !” 


True honour rings in “ By my troth!” 


How picturesque is ** Marry ! 


9 


And sad indeed it is that both 
Are lost to Dick and ’Arry ; 


My motives. Think you I should break 

A precept I myself did make? 
Pray mention, 

From what obscure and doubtful source, 

You learnt that Z believed in force, 

Or cared for honey? It’s a coarse 
Invention. 

To see that bees in comfort ply, 

Their honey-making that is my 
Intention. 


THE JAP (politely). 
Great heavens, sir! And is it true, 
That ail the tales I've heard of you 
Are spiteful calumnies? I sue 
For pardon. 
So much religion you have got. 
I quite deplore my sorry lot ; 
But still feel sure that you will net 
Be hard on 
My little faults—and vou will see, 
When tales are told of you I'll be 
My guard on. 


THE BEAR (seriously), 
Your /ittle faults! What faults are small ? 
‘Tis well a spade a spade to call ; 
A fault’s a fault, abjure them all 
Completely. 
Commit not war from love of pelf ; 
Put angry passions on the shelf ; 


The Walking-Stick Fiend. 


? = Ps 
Pedestria i Meck lie (4 (pping up to a masher nf ont. @ d a uch- 
ing him on the shoulder).—“ | humbly beg you pardon, sir. I was 


inadvertently carrying my eye in my head. 

violent collision with your walking-stick, 

has not damaved the tip of the stick !” B 
es on. with } : 


when it 


THERE are many 


came slow music: off. t] 
cerely trust that it 
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King, the punster, died Jo-King. 
hey dye with 
per-oxide of something 


For these young men—and on tbis we 
Need hardly be secretive— 

Prefer to make the “ big big D”’ 
Their favourite expletive ! 


Help others, do not help yourself ; 
Smile sweetly : 

And you will find, without a fault, 

You'll turn a moral somersault 
Quite featly. 


THE JAP (insinuatingly). 
Kind sir, for you are truly kind, 
You read my very inmcst mind 
I am not to my failings blind; 
My sentence, 
Judicially considered, should 
Be heavy ; but the truly good 
Are merciful. I can’t my mood 
Prevent. Hence 
Just one more blow at other men, 
Just one more peccadillo—then 
Repentance. 


(Proceeds to plunde r hive.) 


THE BEAR (sternly), 
Ah! No, you don't! Hands off, or I 
Shall have to know tke reason why ! 
Stand back, my friend, and do not try 
Conclusions. 
I, as the friend of working kees, 
Stand here, and bid yu stand at ease, 
And give up all these hopes and these 
Delusions, 
Hands off the honey! Tempt not me 
To anger, or there’l] doubtless be 
Confusions, 


Hic Jacet. 


ways of My old friend Joseph 
Hervines—on the stage—die to 
stuff they buy at chemists, called 
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A BRUIN EMBROGLIO. 
—_ THE BIG BEAR.—“NO. YOU DON’T. JAP! IF I CAN’T KEEP ’EM FROM 


oets, 
STINGING, I MEAN TO TAKE CARE OF 
THE HONEY!” 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Rational Costume.—“ No, I don’t approve of it ; a woman’s dress 
should clothe, not display the figure, Mr. Brown,” 


in Earnest—A Series of Stories. 


5 — Free, 


SHE sat in an easy chair in the handsome room, her face turned 
from the window, trying to look unconcerned ; but her lips would 
tremble, and her attitude sink into a crouch. 

At every footfall that resounded in the empty corridor of the hotel, 
she shrank and shivered, breathing a sigh of relief as each passed 
the door. 

“Mr, Raymond, ma’am,” announced the waiter. 

“ Show him in,” she motioned, rather than said, 

A minute later, Mr. Raymond entered. He was a tall, athletic 
man, nearly grey, and bearing a look of premature age, 

“] a come, Lotty. Have you no welcome for me after all these 
years hi 
- She rose and kissed him, but without welcome. 

“You have obeyed me, I see ; the place is well enough, and no one 
knows us here. I can have a good rest, and get that confounded 
Dartmoor air out of my lungs. After herding for seven years with 
those ;brutal convicts, and kowtowing to all those upstart vulgar 

lers, a man needs rest before he is fit to mix with decent men, 

des, one must make one's self acquainted with how the world 
has wagged during the interregnum, I can do a good deal in three 
months : I suppose you have money enough for that ?” 

“TI could manage it at a small place, William, but not here.” 

“T hate small places! After the dull slavery I have endured, I 
must see life, That is why I fixed on this place, and the biggest 
hotel. I shall meet people here, Remember, laa been a traveller 
exploiting for gold in Central Africa, If my manners are a bit 
strange, and | am amazingly ignorant, my African experiences will 
account for a good deal. Besides,” and here he laughed unpleasantly, 
“in seven years among savages one’s views of honour, and so forth 
are allowed to be a bit eccentric.” 

She mechanically made a motion of assent. 

‘After we have had a decent feed—something that will take the 
taste.of sour skilly out of my mouth—we will drive round to the 
bookseller’s and get all the stuff about Africa we can, and a good map 
You had better hand me over your purse ; every penny I have has 
been spent on these toga, and I can’t go about without money.” 

For answer, the woman handed him a ten-pound note, “ Yes, you 
must have money.” 
ee Yes, ewe oe money,” " ge scornfully, looking at the 

‘ C ou su can j 
bilind-oom a WK _ uy the books and go into the 

“TI will give you all I can spare, William ; but I must keep enough 
pecker tr some business; and I will not give you money to 

“ ee you won't?) What business do you think a man, who has 
spent seven years in pri——in the wik Africa, is fit fc @ 
sages tp tc dig ~~ ilds of Africa, is fit for ? Perhaps 

“I don't care what you do, so long as it is honest, 


Fun” 


I tell you, 


FUN. 
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plainly, I will risk nothing. I bave built up a nice little business, 
and, if you wish it, I am quite willing to keep you. 

“ And how much may your nice little business bring in? 

“1 made three hundred last year.” 

“Three hundred !” he scoffed. “Three thousand is more my mark, 
And it’s easy enough to get. I’m no fool; my time was not wasted, 
you bet. I palled up to a lot of fellows, and they put me up to some 
jolly good wrinkles, i can tell you. They were low hounds, but 
they knew a useful thing or two. Only be sensible, and there’s 
bright prospects before you; you will bless the day I was sent to 
quod, How much have you?” ; 

Under his keen glance the woman quailed; she could not resist 
his influence. Tremblingly she told him. 

“ And your business is worth something?” . 

She shook her head. “Very little ; it is so recently established, 
and I had nothing. I was only a workwoman till three years ago, 
Remember, I had to change my name.” 

“You must change it again. Iam not going to be known as the 
husband of a woman who had a dirty little milliner’s business, 
Well, four hundred is very little; but a man can do something with 
that, and experience.” 

The wife hardly touched the recherché little luncheon, It was 
hard that he should come back like this. All hope of brighter days 
vanished. She had felt the hopes vain while she fed them. 

It would be the same life of swindling and shifts. This had come 
from marrying a “ gentleman ”—and a blackguard. He showed the 
gentleman side before and the scamp side after marriage. 

They stopped at several booksellers’ shops on their drive, and she 
could but admire the skill with which the man bought African 
books without appearing anxious for them. He became thoughtful, 
almost affectionate, reminding her of the days of their courtship. 

‘‘ We will dine at the table d’héte,” he said, on their return to the 
hotel. ‘It will be ready in half an hour. Till then I will stroll out 
on the beach and have a cigar. You always disliked smoke in a 
sitting-room.” 

So he strolled beachwards. Out of sight of the hotel, he turned 
and went back to the town. calling at two or three chemists. 

During dinner he insisted on his wife drinking still Moselle, She 
would like it, and he kept her glass well filled. Once she fancied he 
turned away from her to do it; but he explained that the bottom of 
the bottle was wet, and he dd not want to spoil the cloth. 

That night she slept soundly, In the morning when she woke her 
husband was not by her side. Doubtless he had gone for an early 
morning walk. He did not return for breakfast, Then, sick at 
heart, she went upstairs and unlocked her box. Every farthing was 
gone ! 

A few weeks later the name of Mary Raymond, milliner, Charles 
Street, appeared in the Gazette. A man answering very much to 
his description, but bearing quite a different name, is said to be one 
of the most successful operators in Wall Street, and has quite a little 
summer palace at Newport. Anyhow, Mrs. Raymond has not seen 
her husband since that day. 


For Gentlemen Only. 


I HAVE found out a tip that is rare, 
For preserving my trousers with ease, 
For removing the symptoms of wear, 
And dispelling the bulge at the knees, 
And if by divulging the plan 
Your sensitive feelings [ shock, 
I would say, for the welfare of man, 
It is more than the logic of Locke, 


"Neath the mattre-s, that forms of your bed 
So very substantial a part, 

Your pants you should carefully spread 
Before to your slumbers you start ; 

And, behold! in the morning you'll view, 
To your won ler and fervent delight, 

Those garments appearing as new 
Which looked so unseemly at night, 


Still Very Weak. 


Stray Caller.—So the governor’s out, eh ? 

Clerk.—Yes, sir. 

Stray Caller.—How is he—all right ? 

Clerk.—Well, I’m sorry to say he’s very weak, 

Stray Caller.—Weak! Has he been iil, then? 

Clerk.—No., 

Stray Caller.—Then what makes you think he’ 

Clerk.—Ohb, I asked him if he ad raise Aad bcm 
couldn’t—it’s not very heavy, either, Good morning, sir ! 


He said he 
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“Fun’s” Week. 


Thursday.—If, as a rule, there’s a sameness about most things 
which are supposedly alike, then regattas are the exception. At 
Hen'ey you don’t care twopence about the races, but affect to, At 
Maidenhead you do care twopence, and don’t affect to. Indeed, you 
care considerably more than twopence, for the betting was very 
strict in some quarters, and those there was no affectation in wish- 
ing one’s fancy to win. 

In leaving London we left the sunshine behind us, There seems 
some fatality in regattas. At Slough it darkened. At Taplow it 
drizzled. At Maidenhead it poured. So I sought the seclusion of 
the pavilion, and tucked away at lobster salad. Then appeared 
enough of blue sky to make a pair of breeches, which, though mine 
were wet, afforded me little or no consolation, for it wasn’t get-at- 
able. 

Still, it mended matters for the water-jaunt. It faired more and 
more—the band played “O, Sun!’ from 7ristan and Isolde—and the 
races began to be rowed. Some of the rows were hard and some soft, 
and all developed some element of interest, if we had to look for it 
in the running into the bank, as the Royal Bucks Hussars did, or the 
crabbing head first into the water, as Cowen, of Maidenhead, did. 

The funniest incident of the afternoon, perhaps, was the appear- 
ance of a City Johnnie in the Guards’ Enclosure. He wore a straw 
and a ribbon round it in imitation of their colours, Finding him an 
impostor, they chucked his hat into the river and him after it, 


Friday.—Went to Parmiter’s School, Bethnal Green. The Lord 
Chief Justice (Lord Russell of Killowen) distributed the prizes. He 
spoke, and said some very good things, One thing I particularly 
remember. He said that the young idea was often taught how to 
skoot by the periodicals they read in their leisure. “ Don't read the 
nasty novel,” he said, “‘ nor the neurotic novelette, nor the S.ciety 
shocker, nor the new humour in the so-called comic cheap prints. If 
you want some wholesome amusement, take in FuN, It may be old- 
fashioned, but I like old-fasbioned things.” 

I don’t know whether Charlie said this because I was with him on 
the platform, but he said it, and justice never jokes—except on 
the bench. 


Saturday.—Went to the Crystal Palace to see the School of Art 
and exhibition of drawings by lady students. The lady students 
were there. At least, some of them were. One was quite enough 
for me. Henshaw Russell (called familiarly by his pals Cock-sure 
Russell)— I say Henshaw Russell —introduced me, She was a 
sprightly girl—small waist and freckles. She was very kind to me, 
and I was very kind to her. 1 admired—at least, I said I admired— 
her drawings prodigiously. Then she asked me if she might con- 
tribute to my paper. Now she was a very nice girl, a very nice girl, 
indeed, and a fairly, yes, a fairly good artist ; but duty to my sub- 
scribers is paramount, and I was constrained, deeply as I deplore the 
fact, 1 was constrained—to catch my train. And she was a nice 
girl, tco! 


Sunday.—Mr. Frank Lockwood's brochure calls for no special 
comment beyond that it is beautifully printed. He begins with a 
p reparatory apology, which seems in place, for it is certainly too late 
n the day to tell us Charles Dickens was a genius. Still, the great 
Q.C, and M.P.’s “The Law and Lawyers of Pickwick ” will while 
away a half hour pleasantly enough by reason of its old associations 
—with Dickens. (The Roxburghe Press, 2, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and 32, Charing Cross.) 


Monday.—Set out for Maidstone to see the Honourable Mrs, 
Nevill’s pastoral play, “ Love’s Labour Lost.” Thought it was 
Shakespeare's ; but nomatter. Well, I never got there! No, it wasn’t 
the South Eastern’s fault. Can’t tell you; should like to, but can’t, 
really. 


Tuesday.—Shall remember to-day as long as I live, and if the 
reader took my tip about Missal, pray let him forgive me, If the 
fact of my coming a cropper on the game horse will afford you any 
sympathy, then it is yours. I came a very severe cropper. Backed 
Missal heavily, and to save myself backed four other horses for 
places—Mrs, Butterwick, Buckingham, Sempronius and Sally Brass, 
Did this to save myself, and [ am almost irretrievably lost. Thank 
heaven! I didn’t touch Fun. Everything else but Fun I hazarded. 
I put £6,000 worth of Consols and my Castle in Ayron Missal. I 
put my shooting-box in Perthshire on old Mother Butterwick. On 
Buckingham I put a dozen of Pollett’s shirts. On Sempronius I 
put an American millionaire who is in pawn in Londun now, and I 
put all the best clothes of my best girls on Sally Brass. 

Wednesday,—To-day I am not well. 


Information Wanted. 


WoULDa Jew builder roof a house with Gen-tiles ? 


'IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. | 
We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best | 


An Artist (and a Gentleman). 


My kismet found me “caved” beside 

The rippling white-tipped lapping tide, 

When one (with greyeyes glancing wide) 
Anear went forth undressed. 


I stole away. But from my cave, 

Tide-stained, the later ebbing wave 

Bore, torn in shreds, the sketch that gave 
Her dimpled form expressed, 


A Little of Each. 


OH, who, in a storehouse of treasures 
Where fancies of all kinds invite, 
Among a profusion of pleasures 
Would cling to a single delight ? 
Who would not, sweet moments beguiling, 
Though prudence might scold or beseech, 
Enjoy, while Dame Fortune was smiling, 
A little of each ? 


Who, noting earth’s daughters of beauty, 
Conceives that restriction well done 
That teaches a youth ‘tis his duty 
To hold his attentions to one? 
Who would not be longing to carry 
His loves to a far-away beach, 
And there ’mid the Mormonites marry 
A little of each? 
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ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed | 
/200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA-| 
AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
'SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘ Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to | 
_be accompanied by the advertisement of FENNINGS’ 


CHILDREN’S POWDER cut from this number. 


We 


| 
| 


reserve the right to use the unsuccessful contribu: | 
tions and sketches, and to pay for same at our usual 


'pates. 


Any person forwarding un-original matter as | 


| original will be prosecuted for fraud. 


— 
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UNCO REASONABLE. 


Guid Wife.—‘* Come hame, Jock, ye’ll be doing nae guid here.” 
Jock.—“ Onything in reason, Jenny, ma wuman, but;‘hame I wull 


nae gang.” 
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(N.B.—It was the last walk, too, he ever took with them.) 





WALK WITH HIS TWO ANGLO-INDIAN NEPHEWS, IT BEING THEIR VERY FIRST WALK IN ENGLAND. 


“As I walked out with the 


(1) 
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their behaviour (at first) was truly angelic ; I really began to fear they stood in awe of me; if this feeling did exist, I found out to my 
cost it was only of a very temporary character, as it quickly wore off. ——(2) They critically examined the first English policeman they 
came across ; his appearance filled them with a mild surprise not unmingled with amusement.——(8) I took the little brutes to the hair- 
dresser’s to have their heads cropped ; the visit ended disastrously ; there was no end of arow. The sketch above will explain matters 
better than any words of mine.——(4) I thought by taking them on the beach I should get some peace, but soon found the little urchins 
in mischief again busy throwing stones into a machine occupied by a stout lady undressing for a dip in the briny.——(5) And whilst I 
was talking to an acquaintance, I found they had made friends with some dirty little street boys, with whom they seemed on most affec- 
tionate terms.——(6) They had no more idea of crossing a road than a cow ; in the course of half-an-hour they were nearly run over three 
times ; in my then frame of mind I would have been heartily glad if a fatal accident had really occurred.——(7) They dodged round 
Miss Smith (to her evident annoyance) just as if she had been a tree or a lamp-post or any other inanimate object ; yes, that pretty Miss 
Smith, for whom I would do anything, and consider myself repaid a thousand times !if I received but a smile in acknowledgment,—— 
(8) They say the last straw breaks the camel’s back —all I know is this :—That after that last little incident, I gave the little beasts a 
bit of my mind, upon which they began to cry and scream ; thus noisily the walk ended, a great contrast to its commencement,” 


Dipsomania Discouraged. 


“ THE drunkards of England, and how we shall treat ’em "— 
The “boom ” in the Boemagraph's pages ran thus : 
And the vendors of foolscap in hansoms could seat ’em, 
Who erst had but travelled in tram or in ‘bus, 
For adults purchased foolscap as babies buy toffees, 
And the filling of foolseap was everyone’s fad ; 
And the letters that came to the Boomagrapi’s office 
Drove the Boomagraph’s editor jolly nigh mad! 


“ The drunkards of England, and how we shall treat ’em "— 
And varied and strange were the wiseacres’ plans 
For the drunkards’ reform. There were some that would beat ‘em 
To pulp or to jelly with publicans’ cans, 
There were some that would rank gallimaufries assign ’em, 
And some would consign 'em to Stead for a year, 
While others ’twixt brewery walls would confine ’em, 
And keep ’em blind-drunk, till they hated the beer ! 


“ The drunkards of England, and how we shall treat ’em ” 
And the letters that came to the bold Boomagraph, 
It would take a good reader twelve hours to repeat ’em, 
For the boom was kept booming ten weeks ani a half. 
But the letters that came were remarkable chiefly 
For absence of wit. The ene sensible scrawl 
Was the last which arrived, and said, wisely and briefly : 
‘* The best way to treat 'em —DON’T TREAT ’EM AT ALL!” 


Quite Qualified. 


WE happened to be present the other day when the Lord Chief 


Engager of Policemen received his last application for a situation 
in the Force; and we were much struck with the would-be 
constable’s smartness in going through his examination. 

Indeed, he was so conversant with the nature of the policemanly 
duties, that he actually answered each separate question and sugges- 


tion put to him before our friend, the Engager, could get the whole 


of it out of his mouth, Some fragments of the catechism linger in 
our memory, and we jot them down just to show you what stern 
stuff the ambition to be a policeman is made of. 


Engager.—You quite understand that you will at all times have 


the public to serve? 

Applicant.—Puolic to serve me? Rather! I wouldn’t give much 
for the license of any public on my beat what won't serve me ! 

Engager.—You will always salute your superior officer when ——? 

Applicant.— When his back is turned. Yes, sir, I'll give him the 
soldier's salute, “ Good-bye and be d——d to you !”’ 

Engager.—You will patiently endure the vagaries of our climate — 
put up alike with hot and cold——? 

Applicant.—I1l take it just as cookie trots it out, sir. No Mary 
Hann shall ever say there was any daintiness about th/s child ! 

Engager.—You will never appear in the street on duty without 
your badge on your——? 

Applicant.—The minute I've downed my pint, I shall whip it on 
olly quick as I emerge into the street. 

Engager.—In case of a drunken brawl or free fight, you wil! arrive 
on the scene as soon as ——? 

Applicant.—As soon as everything's a bit quiet. Bet your sweet 
life on it ! 

Engager.—You will remember always that presence of mind in 
dangerous situations is ——? 

Applicant.—A darned sight better than presence of body. That's 
me, sir, every time. Presence of mind—absence of body : that’s my 
motto, 

Engager.—If you detect a burglar laden with booty coming out of 
a house, you will at once capture ? 

Applicant.—You've guessed it, sir. Capture hush-money of him 





according to the sort of swag he’s got, and clear him out of my beat 
in no time, 


Engager.—While on night duty, if you found a drunken man 
rostrate in the street, you would, of course, lift ——? 


Applicant ,.—Lift all his blessed money, sir, likewise his watch and 
chain. What do you think? 

Engager.—lf an arrested man on the way to the station should 
attempt to regain his freedom by an offer of ? 

Applicant.—Sixpence, sir? Why, I'd reject it with scorn, and get 
him an extra fortnight for attempting to bribe an Officer of the Law ; 
but, of course, if he came down handsome with a quid —— why, 
ha! hal! hal!!! 





. ° ‘ . * 


Such is a part of the long and searching examination to which the 
candidate for constabulary honours was subjected. 

Of course he was engaged, and we came away, weeping to think 
that so very, very few of our policemen have such a comprehensive 
knowledge of their duty, and such a conscientious determination to 
properly perform it. 


The New Resident and the Dulwich Girl. 


The Dulwich Girl.—But at that time I was a perfect stranger 
to you, 

The New Resident.—You were —both perfect and a stranger to me 
at that time. 
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WAP 
THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS 


SWITHIN'S LANE. 
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Competitors to Save as ie 
NLIGHT SOAP.” T 
and address, and the number of coupons sent in 


FUN. 





SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 





postage paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, 
(top left-hand corner), with the NUMBER of the 


Q Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value 


The First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January 31st, 1894, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 


: _ i containing the headj 3 
s“ NLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion conta a 
ed ye S commtna.” = to be rome enclosed with a sheet of paper on which the Competitor has written his or her full ng 


AUGUST 7, 189 


£41,90) 


near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal W 
DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 
















ex 





MoMet | For this competition 
Bre, file somatic id 





into 8 Districts, as under :— 
1 IRELAND. 
2 sCOTLAND. 


“8 MIDDLESEX, KENT, 


and SURREY. 


“4 NORTHUMBERLAND, 


“6 WALES, 


— 


DURHAM, and YORK- 
SHIRE. 


“CUMBERLAND, WEST- 


MORELAND, LANCA- 
SHIBE,& ISLE of MAN. 
CHESHIRE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
SHROPSHIRE, WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE, MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, and 
HEREFORDSHIRE, 


“NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 


DERBYSHIRE, LIN- 
COLNSHIRE, LEICES- 
TERSHIRE, WAR- 
WICKSHIKE, ROUT- 
LANDSHIRE, NOR- 
FOLK, SUFFOLK, 
OAMB RIDGESHIRE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
NOBTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE, BEDFORD- 
SHIRE, and OXFORD- 
SHIRE. 


“ESSEX, HERTFORD- 


SHIRE, BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, SUSSEX, 
HAMPSHIRE, WILT- 
SHIRE, GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE, SOMER- 
SETSHIRE, DORSET- 
SHIRE, DEVON- 
SHIRE, CORNWALL, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, and 
CHANNZL ISLANDS 


Among Sso 


He,—Ah! men are not nearly so bad as you women would make 
them out to be; though, of course, it’s no use arguing with you— 
you don't believe there's a goud man in the wor!d. 

She.— Oh, I don't say that ; but what's one among so many ! 





Married People. 


PEOPLE never know what it is to be truly happy until they are 
married—and then it is too late. But much unpleasantness bet ween 
married couples might be avoided by exercising a little tact ; for 
instance, a woman should never ask her husband for money when he 
is busy, neither should she worry him with such trivial matters when 
he sits down for “ five minutes’ peace.” 
should not express amazement, bordering on consternation, when his 
wife tells him on a Friday that the half-crown he gave her on the 
previous Monday is expended, Men should remember that, if their 
wives do not lay out their money so well as they could themselves, 
it is simply because they do not get the practice. 

The “ best of husbands and kindest of fatbers’’ and “ good wives 
and loving mothers” are like veal: never met with alive. 
this fact one might almost conclude that these virtues are attributed 
to them by their partners out of gratitude for their having died. 

It is a great mistake to marry for money ; but it is equally bad to 
marry without it, and it is foolish to marry -—— 


The Prizes will be awarded every month during 1494, 
in each of the 8 Districts, as under:— 





Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the 
largest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will 
each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady’s or Gent’s “ Premier” Safety 
Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,* value £20....... pubes dacdnéeeeetenentet 


The next 20Competitors will each receive, at winner’soption,a Lady’s 
or Gent’s “ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 4s... 


The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... 
The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 
The next 400 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. 6d.. 
The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. .... 





The next 1,000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 1s. .... 
RULES. 
I.—The Oompetitions will Olose the last day of each month. Coupons received 
too late for one month's competition will be put into the next. 


II1.—Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer's stock will 
be disqualified. Employees of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families, 
are debarred from competing. 


IIl.—A printed list of Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning 
Numbers of Coupons for Books in Oompetitor’s District will be forwarded, 21 days 
after each competition closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for 
Postage, but in all cases where this is done, “ Stamp enclosed ” should be written on 
the form. 


IV.—Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of 
their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to 
accept the award of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. 

*The Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “Premier” Cycles (Highest Award, World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1493), manufactured by the “ Premier" Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry, and 14, Holborn Viaduct London, 


fitted with Dunlep, 1894, Pneumatic Tyres, Salsbury's ‘“ Invincible’ Lamp, Lamplugh’s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, 
Harrison's Gong, Pump, &c. eel 


Value of Prizes given each 


month in each district. 


Total Value of Prizesing 
the 8 districts during la, 




















8B is d. £ 8. 
100 0O/| O 9600 | 0 
84 O 8) 8064 0 
50 0} O 4800 | 0 
52 10 O 5040 | Oo 
50 0| 0 4800 | 0 
50 O| O90 4800 | 0 
50 O|O0O 4800 | 0 
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On the other hand, a man 
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(Not to be continued.) 


Many. 











FANCY SKETCHES. 
A Tailor taking a Measure. 
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For Tender Feet 








Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy’s Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 07. 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from ¢ ondy's 
Fluid Works 
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The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge] 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HOomMILIST. 
No. 13.—DRASTIC MBASURES. 
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os Senge 2 I Do not think you'd find a man 
‘ostal W Of milder inclinations than 


Fitz-James Olympus Brown ; 
And yet, in modest meekness, he 
Was rivalled in no slight degree 
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his top portia Oi 
= a No evidence of faulty mind 
SUMLIGHT S0h In this retiring pair you'd find, 
. Or anything that jar’d ; 


For I would have you understand 
That Alpha was an artist, and 
Olympus was a bard. 


Of course, I do not mean that they 
Were famous men in any way 

When [ these facts rehearse ; 
For Alpha gained his bread by means 
Of drawing things in magazines, 

As Brown did by his verse. 


Their placid lives appeared to flow 
Surrounded by a lazy glow 

Of indolent content ; 
And being, doubtless, mea of sense, 
They earned a modest competence, 

And what they earned—they spent. 


But ah! they vainly sought relief 
From one undeviating grief, 
They had a troop of friends— 
Of friends who brought, with smiling looks, 
A lot of little album-books, 
With very selfish ends, 





They brought those little books by sheaves 
(Those books with many coloured leaves) 
To get a verse or sketch ; 
And this is what those martyrs true 
Had, frequently to listen to 
For mornings at a stretch — 


NO, 1527 


* Ob, do, Olympus. do begin 
To write a little sometbing in ==" 
The volumes which we bring ; 
An epigram, a sonnet, pray, 
Or crisp verse de société, 
Or any blessed thing. 

“ Oh, do oblige us, if you pleace, 
We beg, we pray, upon our knees ! 
Within your mind debate. 

How noble condescension looks, 
Write something in our little books 
For Crown to illustrate.” 


And though the pair were much annoyed, 
They couldn't manage to avoid 
The friends who came each dav ; 
Who clamoured loud for sketch and ode, 
And though they told them to be blowe1! 
Who weuldn't go away. 


A bright idea occurred to Brown, 
To say that they were out of town ! 
It didn’t answer, quite— 
Their visitors observed “ they'd wait,” 
So Brown and Crown succumbed to fate 
And sought repose in flight, 
They changed their Jodgings once a week, 
And chose for this apparent freak 
The most secluded nooks. 


But, though they chopped and changed about, 


Their friends would always find them out, 
And bring their little books ! 





So next they sought a country change 
(At times an inland mountain range— 
At times along the coast) ; 
Yet, though they travelled through the land, 


Their friends got their addresses, and 


They pestered them by post. 


Said Brown, at length, “ The time bas come 
When Liberty’s palladium 


Is centred in we two ; 


And I propose, I beg to state, 
That we our friends exterminate.” 


And Crown said “ Done with you !”’ 


They came to town that very day, 
And in a systematic way 


They thereupon began 


By ev'ry scientific means 
That Art from Melodrama gleans 


To work their little plan. 


For some with shots they rendered dumb, 
With prussic acid doctored some, 


ith joy ecstatical ; 


While some they buried underground, 
And some they delicately drowned 


In Regent’s Park Canal. 


On several successive days, 
In equally effective ways, 


The others met their end ; 


And Brown and Crown, I’m please’ to tell. 
Are feeling now extremely well— 


They haven't got a friend ! 
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, sent, among others, the six sketches reproduced 


ct that they were more suitable for the pages of a comic 


journal than a serious novel. 
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(2) And as she demurely hung out the clothes they saw she 
often watched him of an evening, in his leisure ve deining y tina 





HUN. 65 


ghing in her sleeve at his extraordinary ae ig a a As a child she 
a few nails, perhaps, or planing down an old board,——(4) Having placed 


her on a pedestal above all others, he laid his heart and fortune at her feet.——(5) She was an excellent writer, so clear, so forcible, so 


epigrammatical! but unfortunately she allowed her pen sometimes to run a way with her 


(6) She was quite a mother to him, and would 





drop in quite unexpectedly from time to time to see how the grim world was treating him. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I DON'T know whether other businesses feel the same effect— 
whether, while Marshall & Snelgrove are slack, the tallyman peta 
is doing a brisk trade, or, when the oyster merchant is dull, the 
whelk purveyor is overwhelmed with orders. But it is a funny 
thing that, while nearly all the theatres in August close their doors 
because nobody wants to get in, the music halls are simply crammed. 
True, the halls offer tremendous inducements during the Bank 
Holiday week; but, if the theatres found that the provision of 
startling attractions was a profitable move for the dogdays, why 
they would endeavour to startlingly attract. 

However, there it is—explain it as you will. Not that your 
theories will have any effect ; but it may amuse you without effort 
during the hot afternoons, 

I have been going the rounds of the West-end halls on behalf of 

Fun, and a glorious time I have had of it. Turkish baths are mere 
machines for the registration of zero when compared with the up- 
to-date music-hall with “ Standing room only” as a trademark, A 
gentleman from the North Pole accompanied me on my recent pere- 
grinations, and as he spelt out the legend, “ S-t-a-n-d-i-n-g R-o-o-m 
O-n-l-y,” he asked me to translate it into Esquimalt. When I told 
him that it meant, ‘“ Abandon Hope all ye who enter here,” he said 
he thought our language admirably expressive. Sodid I, And so 
did the gentleman who obstructed my view of Marie Leyton’s 
Danse Characteristique, at the Oxford, 
_ Again my inquisitive companion wanted a translation. On my 
informing him that Danse characteristiqgue meant “ characteristic 
dance,” he said it was very funny. “What is very funny?” I 
asked, “Oh nothing,” he replied ; “only, if Danse character istique 
is French, and means ‘characteristic dance’ in English, why don’t 
you use English?” I really couldn’t think of au answer just at 
that moment. But these primitive people are so—er—yes, so—well, 
primitive, 

Anyhow, Miss Leyton’s Danse—no, characteristic dance, is very 


nice indeed. I am guing to have a dance like that at our next. 


family party. It’s so simple, too. You get a piece of cloth, you 
know, and paint waves and clouds and things upon it—anybody 
can do that for you with a pot of Aspinall—and then Titania comes 
on. You don’t know Titania? Oh, I beg your pardon; I thought 
everyone knew Titania, Titania, then, is the Spirit of the Storm. 
And a very nice spirit, too, although by no means old or mellow, 

After a fair amount of exercise and light-hearted earelessness as to 
whether the waves from the back cloth roll on to the footlights— 
perbaps, Titania doesn’t care, as the waves couldn't put out the 
electricity—the sun and the rainbow make their first entrance. 
Owing to an oversight on the part of the management no bouquets 
greeted them from enthusiastie admirers in front, but this will pro- 
bably be put right in the future, All the stars have bouquets, so it 
is a shame that the sun and the rainbow should be neglected. We 
must be careful not to create ‘any jealously in the firmament, or else 
there may be discord in tke spheres. 

After this fall and intricate description, in detail, of Miss Leyton’s 
really charming entertainment, there is nothing more to tay about 
the Oxford, except to compare this handsome hall with that inter- 
esting bird, the penguin. 

Why? Because it has such an enormously strong bill. 

At the London Pavilion the chief item is “ Balaclava,” in which 
Mr. Charles Godfrey spikes guns with A sharp, and furiously charges 
on a high G-gee, and falls, amid shot and shell, on A flat, and dies 
in a D natural position—all without suffering any injury, except a 
little difficulty in the upper register. It is very wonderful, and I’m 
not surprised that the Russians were somewhat taken aback. I 
was myself. However, it was all very excellent, and acted with 
splendid spirit. Mr. Hemsley’s scene, too, was very fine. The pro- 
gramme here is most excellent. My Esquimau friend could hardly 
be held off the stage on several occasions during the evening. He 
wanted‘to find out whether the serio-comic ladies were real, He 
said he had never seen anything like them before. 

Then there is the Palace which has always been of the Auwut ton, 
but is now Mor ton than ever. Haut—I mean Oh! Here, there 
is Millie Hylton, that most charming of girlish principal boys, who 
can sing a sentimental song with more pathos and feeling than half 
the artistes on the regular stage, and a comic one with more verre 
than any of them. May she always keep “ Lingering Longer ” for lam 
Loo-sing my heart more quickly than ever. . 

The new tableaux vivants have received so much advertisement 
from {Lady Henry Somerset’s denunciation that it wants no 






word of mine to send up the business here. Otherwise I would have 
done it with pleasure ; and would not have charged any commission 
on the receipts either. The new pictures are great. Professor 
Duncan's dogs and the other “turns” are all tip-top, 

Of Loyal at the Vaudeville I will tell you next week, 

At the Lyric Little Christopher Columbus bas put on a few 

unds in weight, some new dresses, and a highly cultivated voice. 

iss Florence St. John could not be otherwise delightful, but 
I have never seen her to so little advantage, The music which 
became Miss Yohé so admirably is not at all in the fair Florence's 
style. And when this plump and pretty lady is supposed to change 
dresses with little Miss Mabel Love, and nobody on the stage knows 
anything about it, it is too funny. The disguise is too thin—and when 
I say this, dear Lady Henry Somerset, [ am not referring to the 
material of the dresses, so, prithee, do not be alarmed. 

Miss Geraldine Ulmar has some pretty songs to sing, and sings 
them very prettily, Mr. Lonnen works hard and never ceases in 
his efforts to amuse, Some of the alterations in the — are excel- 
lent—some are not, The silly rifle exercise by a lot of scraggy 
supers in military misfits is among the nots, GoOssAMER, 


Happens More Frequently. 


IF he find his latch-key gone, when he's * 
Got home again from m‘duight sprees, 
A man will rave, with big, big D's 
_ And references to Sheol, 
But a man’s desire is oftener crossed, 
His soul is oftener anguish-tossed, 
When, key in hand, he finds he’s lost— 
And cannot find—the key-hole ! / 





It is with sorrow that we record the death, on the 30th ult., 
in France, at the age of 23 years, of _MADEMOISELLE 
JULIETTE DE REGUEUSLE, whose sketches, signed “ Juliette,” 
have from time to time appeared in our pages. This calamity 
was brought about by a chill sustained in crossing the 
channel on a visit to France in order to recuperate after the 
strain of nursing a tick relative. Pneumonia supervened, and 
the world cf artistic humcur was thus prematurely deprived 
of one whose talents promised a brilliant future, 
































Sir Charles,—“ Going in to see the pic chahs, Miss Mary ?” 
Miss Mary.—“ Well, I wae, Sir Charles, but all those steps are 


rather discouraging.” 
Sir Charles,— Yers ; hadn't courage to tackle them myself.” 


Miss Mary.—“ Suppose we do it together? Halve the labour, you 
know !” 
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AMBIGUOUS. 


ines — See ae Oe 


Miss Charmingways.—“ We must now leave you, and end what has been a most delightful evening.” 
Hostess.—*“ Really? So glad !” 
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| . ss on the Ah! now that’s well ; you cannot talk ; Come, come! I’ve got the upper hand, 
Gagged ; or, Progress 0 But still you are, a great concession, My followers are firmly banded, 
| Tramp, and the Tramp on Allowed to think, as up you walk Though no light thought may stir that band 
i The mountain paths of pure Progression, They still can prove themselves high- ae 
Progress. The new Parnassus ; on the peak handed, ie 
‘| Is knowledge found by earnest noters ; For one can see who has the nous 3 
The Tramp to his victi he fixes th ; The knowledge that owr Parties seek Of even Mister Martin Tapper | 
) : a ar ee Is how to catch illit’rate voters. The Upper is the Lower House, | 
f ' Huss, madam, hush! You quite mietake Well, madam, it is plain to see — nothing = — the Upper. 
My utterly upright intentions, That you at first feel some revulsion You've friends, I’m told, ’mid those serene 
This geg an instrument I make At having to walk out with me But unelected legislators ; 


To calm all quarrels and dissensions, Well, Z’m related to the Queen, 


Against your wish, and on compulsion, 
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I take my victims’ freedom? Yes But th del 16 wale Sen elannns And think the peers but “small pertaters. 
Tee But still in paths of Progress lead 'em ; Maa’ avew in time to ihe the tether, And so, my dear, don’t put your trast 
ayy In fact, as you will doubtless guess . In anyth‘ng so very reedy ; 
ie - ’ See, you shall pay—I have your purse— b . 
hha ‘ To ask for more is over greedy. 
: a I mean to red you? Well, the word You want to talk? Of course you do, You've freedom still to follow me, 
it } Is harsher than is necessary ; And I, for one, am sympathetic, All other freedom’s false and hollow, 
a To lighten is, I find, preferred I like to talk myself, it’s true, And when you find me up a tree 
ban _ By my discreetest secretary. I am no temperance ascetic, It is your duty still to follow ; 
aa To lighten you of loads too great The local veto's all I crave For I have got of Bills a batch 
For you to bear, is, I may mention, For tiery drink and speech, my daughter, To suit a scratch but earnest crew, ma’am, 
| My Program written up to date, My right of speaking thus I save, In fact, to keep it up to scratch ) 


See band-bills and the Leeds Convention. For all my talk is milk and water. Is quite as much as I can do, ma’am, 
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THE Lords heveappeceaay ae? their minds not to let the Plan 
of mrp 4, ports: ugh. Strange that the party pledged to mend 
or end should -have’given them so many chances of justify- 
ing their political existence. 


s . ” . * 
Mr. B honoured the House of Commons with his presence 
last week, contemplating it intently, he is reported to have 
exclaimed : “Oh, hang it all !” 
ad s - * * 


Mr. Morley continues to cobble at the Irish land difficulty. How 
much better for the country if he had eschewed politics and stuck to 
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MOBLEY CopBLine IRisu APFarns, 


The fuss made by our Royal family over the German Emperor i 
excusable on the grounds kinship— especially considering that he 
is one of jthe few German Princes who doesn’t seek to live on the 
British taxpayer. But the continual parading of the Kaiser in 
a un — is, wren Bag “A the peculiar relations between 

mpire and our friendly neigh _F , questi 
grounds both of policy call ase teste, ee oe 


THE MAN IN THE CLOcK TOWER. 





FUN. 
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The Reflections of a Little Man. 

I am — physically speaking only, be it understood—a little man, 
am not absurdly small. 1 haven't overdone it. Moderate in all 
things, I knew when to stop. When I say that I am a little man [ 
mean that if you were talking about me you would probably refer 
to me as “that handsome little fellow, Jigson.” I am, in fact, 
slightly below the average height. It is my intention to say a few 
words about the advantages and disadvantages of being a little 
man. In doing so it will be my earnest endeavour to be perfectly 
fair and unbiassed. If, in the course of my remarks, I should make 
some big men feel small, [ hope I may be pardoned. Nothing but a 
stern sense of duty would make say anything unpleasart, however 
truthful, about big men. Therefore, at the outset, in order that | 
may not be misunderstood, I beg to say that among my dearest 
friends [ number many big men, and that I don’t wish this article 
to appear anything like an attack on a class who, take them all in 
all, compare favourably with men of all sizes. They are no more 
to be blamed for being big than I am to be applauded for being 
small ; it is Nature, that’s what it is—Nature. Having cleared the 
way, I will begin by saying ‘hat it seems to me that-we-little men 
do more for the Commonwealth than do big or medium-sized men. 
The little man pays as much for bis boots, hats, coats, waistcoats, and 
other things, though he requires less material and less labour. The 
barber who shaves a big man and a little man will (providing both 
men have heads in proportion to their size) have about half the 
ground to go over in the case of the little man. But these are small 
matters, and no little man worthy of the name would complain if these 
were the only disadvantages pertaining to his state. It is in his re- 
lations with the fair sex that the little man seriously suffers. It is 
undoubtedly the fact that woman is not yet educated up to little 
men, Woman likes a lot for her money. Take myown case. I fell 
in love and proposed. I said, “ Matilda,” I love you—be my wife !” 
Without a moment's hesitation, she said “ Vo /” I pressed her—noi 
to me—but for reasons. She said: Why, theres nothing of you.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, there is everything of me. But cne cannot 
argue with a lady, it is considered rude—and useless. There is 
another respect in which little men labour under a disadvantage. 
Suppose I am the possessor of a singularly sweet and fascinating 
smile, I don’t get as much out of that smile as I would if I were a 
bigger man and consequently had a larger face. I suppose that, 
laid out flat, my smile would measure ten inches by nine, whereas a 
big man’s smile would probably run into fourteen by thirteen. 
Thus you see that, roughly —— he would have ninety-two square 
inches more fascination. ‘hese things handicap one. At the same 
time, we little men reap an advantage here and there. Suppose 
(merely for the sake of an argument) {| am ugly, I am many inches 
less ugly being little. I often wonder if, when a big man feels a 
thrill pass through his very being, he get more thiill than a little 
man would under the same circumstances. [| am inclined to think 
not. I have an idea that there is only a certain amonnt of thrill 
to each person, big or little, and that in the case of the 

li an the thrill is more concentrated and therefore more power- 
ful. “In the case of the big man, I am under the impression that the 
thrill wanders about and gets lost. And, finally, I must say that it 
seems to me that it is one of Nature’s inexorable laws that when you 
quantity you suffer in quality. After all, when you come to 
think of it, wnat is a big man? Simply a caricature of a little 


man ! 
Lex Talionis. 


Ir all mankind should sign the pledge, 

The publican who's got 
As many sovs. as thorns on hedge 

Would quickly lose the lot. 

If all mankind should sign the pledge, 
Sir Bung, with moan and whine 

A-shivering on starvation’s edge, 
Would have to pledge the sign ! 


A True Story. 

It was the afternoon of the day on which the annual Mayoralty 
Banquet was to be given, and the scene was the banquet hall, and 
the locality was not London, but as libel suits are not our idea of 
“cheap summer wear,” we do not intend, more clearly indicating it. 

The room appeared to be empty of all save the ready laid-out table.. 
The going-out-of-office-mayor entered and went straight to his place, 
at the head of the festive board, and took up and critically examined 
the knives ; then a voice, proceeding from a waiter, who 
from bebind a screen at the end of the room, said, “Oh, they’re all 
clean, your worship, I wiped ‘em myself.” 

“It wadn’t that,” responded the civic magnate, as he tried the 
edge of his knife with his thumb, and substituted that set for his 
neighbour ; ‘‘ but { coot ma mauth Jast feast,” 

And the waiter faded into the ewigkeit, 
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One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 


sent in, and the 
sender, Mr. Alfred H. Pearce, 330, City Road, Manchester, } 


ARE YOU DISAPPOINTED? 


I'D sing of man and all his ways— 
His fancies, fads, and follies, too : 
The ladies (bless ‘em !) I wonld praise 
In accents tender, trite and true. 
My voice would thrill the welkin round 
With notes worth full their weight in gold ; 
Bat, oh! [ searce can make a sound— 
l’ve captured such a beastly cold ! 


Some price'es: rhymes I'd sweetly sing ; 
Some noble thoughts [Id give to birth ; 
Ideas bright that soon would bring 
To me the treasures of the earth ! 
Dull politics | would endow 
With brilliance, intellect and force — 
Alas! I cannot do it now, 
For, reader, I’m so deuced hoarse! 


{ cannot sing of Parliament — 

I cannot sing of sportsman’s joys— 
I cannot warb’e worth a cent— 

I cannot even make a noise ! 
I'd sing of love—I'd send a glow 

Of rapture, to your heart rejoice ; 
But *tis impossible, for ob ! 

I don't possess a singing voice ! 


The Great Peckerwell Eviction; and What 
Came of It. 


PECKERWELL was simply paralysed. There had not been such 
“goings on” in that peaceful suburb within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. The excitement was tremendous, for the situa- 
tion was simply thrilling. Zhe Puffins were being evicted. Old 
Paffin hadn’t paid his rent for two years, and his landlady, a stony- 
hearted widow with a large family who had to live the best way she 
could on the rent that Puffin didn’t pay, had called in the cowardly 
minions of a class-made law to eject Puffin, and Puffin was being 
ejected accordingly, 

Feeling ran very high, for the Paffins were popular, and the 
assembled Peckerwellites cheered Puffin as he stood in the middle of 
the lawn surrounded by his wife, and his wife’s mother, and his sons 
and his daughters, and the strangers that were within the gates that 
had ceased to be his. And when the Paffins came out in a pro- 
cession the crowd made way for them, and uncovered, and were 
silent at the sight of so great and unmerited a misfortune. For 
Puffin couldn’t have paid his rent even if had wanted to, and he 
didn’t want to. Hard-hearted people had said that an incurable 
dipsomaniac, with a private fortune of thirty shillings a week, ought 
not to have taken a furnished hovse at 100 guineas per annum. 
But what won't people say? Puffin had to take a furnished house, 
because he had no furniture of his own. Besides, the place 
suited him. 

Well, the evicted Puffins marched straight to the house of the 
Member for Peckerwell, and asked him what he intended to do in 
the matter; and the member said he intended to do nothing. This 
answer gave poor Puffin such a shock that he had delirium tremens 
all over the carpet-bedding in the Member's front garden, and had 
to be held down by his wife, and his wife’s mother, and his sons and 
daughters. Now, when the Member saw his garden laid waste, he, 
too, began to feel sorry that Puffin had been evicted. But what 
could hedo? Nothing! 

However, the Paffins thought otherwise, and stuck to the Member, 
and followed him about in public, and called after him, and broke 
his windows, and made his fife a burthen to him. So, at last, the 
Member put his foot down and said that something should be done, 
and brought in the Evictei Paffins Bill, which compelled the stony- 
hearted widow to allow Paffin to return, and to have the house done 
up inside and out, and the furniture made as good as new. 

So everybody was satiefied—except the widow, and as to what 
happened to her-——, Well, that didn’t matter to anybody. For 
she was a retiring person who never made herself objectionable to 
the Member. 

And the moral is :— Everything comes to him who knows how to 
wait—upon his Member.” 
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The following has been adjudged the best sketch 
sent in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has 
been forwarded to the artist, Mr. P. PRITCHARD, 14, 
Holford Square, King’s Cross, W.C. 








Customer.—* Is that the razor you shaved me with yesterday ?” 
Knight of the Razor.—* Yes, sit.” 
Customer,—*“ Chloroform, please !”’ 





‘pe oe 
‘IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. | 
| We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed | 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
_AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
‘COMMITTEE, “‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of BEETHAM’S 
Corn and Bunion Plaster eut from this number. We 
_peserve the right to use the unsuccessful contribu- 
‘tions and sketches, and to pay for same at our usual 
rates. Any person forwarding un-original matter as | 
original will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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The Society for the Better Diffusion of 
Dynamite. 


THE following extraordinary effusion (which, judging by its 
crumpled and soiled condition, must bave been compiled some 
months ago) has been received at the office of Fun. It seems to 
emanate from some individual who is a bit dotty, as we are con- 
vinced that no really sane person could have sent such a production 
to us. As it is. however, a curious piece of foolery, and on a 
subject that was forced into prominence not long ago, we give it 
publication :— é 

The yearly meeting of this Society was held yesterday at their 
(very) tem diices in Murderstone Street, Hoxton. There 
were nt Fewserlite Burstimoff (Chairman), Sheridan 
Feenix Parke, Esq. (Managing Director), and the following other 
Directors :—Messrs. Killmore, Grillwell, Fagin, Coward, Blindman, 
Crackit, Sleigh Fawkes, Stump Eccles, and A. Trew Patrick Ryot, 
M.P. (Boghooly, Ireland). The attendance of general members of 
the Society was very large, and the proceedings throughout were 
marked by great enthusiasm. Owing to the private character of 
the meeting, no facilities for the accommodation of reporters or 
police were afforded. 

The report (which was distinctly heard all over the room) being 
read by the Routine Secretary, Mr. Bangford, Count Fewserlite 
Burstimoff rose, amidst loud cheers, and, addressing the Society, c»n- 
gratulated them on the excellent results that had been attained 
since their Jast meeting. That meeting, they would remember, was 
held at their handsome though temporary office in Bonfire Buildings. 
He had certainly hoped to meet them there again, but a contingency 
—perhaps not ua oy unexpected—had arisen, which rendered it 
desirable—even necessary —that they should come together elsewhere 
on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) He was glad to say that the 
occurrences of the past twelve months had been full of encourage- 
ment and promise for the future. ‘Their Continental reports were 
pope + satisfactory, including as they did the brilliant achieve- 
ment at Barcelona—(loud cheers)—an event which really exceeded 
in results their most sanguine hopes and expectations. (Cheers.) 
But even such a success as this—one of which they had good reason 
to be proud—must not satisfy them, or induce any laxity in the 
energetic prosecution of their laudable object. Let them go on, 
cheered and stimulated by the Barcelona success—(cheers)—and 
add fresh laurels to those already gained. He wished he could have 
expressed his unadulterated satisfaction with the exhibition of the 
Society’s work in the French Legislative Chamber, but it would be 
idle for him to deny that a rather serious hitch had taken place. 
Still, they all knew that accidents would sometimes happen even 
with the best regulated bombs—(laughter)—and they should not be 
unduly disheartened by a reverse of this nature. The crowning wrong 
of the whole affair was, however, the arrest of their brave friend 
and brother patriot by the crafty and altogether degraded French 
police, (Execrations.) He would now turn from this disagreeable 
reverse, and say a few final words of encouragement to the Society. 
He was then in a position to state that, in conjunction with his 
valued friend and colleague, Mr. Feenix Parke—(cheers)—he had 
planned out quite recently several new schemes for the furtherance 
of their great work, both in England and on the Continent, which 
they boped would be carried out in the current year, He believed, 
however, that his friend, Mr, Feenix Parke, bad that very day 
received important letters from their unwearied Organising Secretary 
Mr. Shrapnell—(cheers)—and from Mr. Lucifer O’ Trigger, their valued 
Dublin agent—(cheers)—the tenour of which Mr. Parke would com- 
municate to the meeting in the course of a few minutes. In con- 
clusion, he expressed his great confidence in the rapid progress of 
the Society’s operations, and reiterated his own earnest desire and 
intention to leave no stone unturned to spread the influence of 
dynamite throughout that mighty Empire —(cheers)—over which, 
as it was truly said, “ the sun never sets.” (Loud cheers.) 

Mr, Feenix Parke, who was heartily cheered, said he was perfect] 
certain that the glowing words of their beloved Chairman would sin 
deeply into their minds, and strike a responsive chord in the breast 
of each one of them. With reference to the Society’s labours in 
England at the present moment, he had the gratifying intelligence 
to convey that Mr. oe oe and Mr. Lucifer O’Trigger were 
engaged in putting the finishing touches to some projects of really 
first-class importance, which, when carefully carried out, could not 
fail to materially a'lvance the objects they all had at heart. Mr. 
Shrapnell’s beautifully-conceived teas for the simultaneous removal 
of portions of three principal London termini—(cheers) —one side of 
the Mansion House—(renewed cheers)—and most of Drury Lane 
Theatre, during the next pantomime season—(loud and prolonged 
cheers)—and Mr. O'Trigger's businesslike project for terminating 
the existence of Dublin Castle—(lond cheers)—would, he was con- 
vinced, be warmly approved of by the Society which he had the 
honour to address, Mr. Shrapnell’s mastery of elaborate scientific 
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details, his intimate local knowledge of Metropolitan buildings, this 
complete, but quite unsuspected, familiarity with the official arrange- 
ments of that miserable body of men, the London Police—(hisses)— 
and, he would add, bis characteristic humanity—(murmurs)—were all 
exemplified in the schemes just detailed. To make the last-men- 
tioned point quite obvious and satisfactory to the meeting, he had 
only to state that their ever-thoughtful Organising Secretary in- 
tended to bestow the—well, not to put too fine a point upon it— 
‘‘ material” — (laughter)—so skilfully, as to ensure the instant annihi- 
lation of all who came within its powerful limb-distributing in- 
fluence, thus doing away with the probable alternative of lingering 
pains, the infliction of which was so truly repugnant to all 

of humane instincts. (Ironical laughter and cheers). 
He rejoiced that the Society for the Better Diffusion of 
Dynamite was spreading its influence so fast, and striking 
its roots so deeply into the soil of many Continental coun- 
tries, As regards this country, while he strongly denounced the 
meddling, impertinent attitude of the Scotland Yard minions— 
(hisses, and a voice, “ We'll do for Scotland Yard presently,” and 
cheers) —he believed they would be powerless to stem the advancing 
wave of patriotism and dynamite on its striking and majestic course. 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. Stump Eccles wouid like to say a few words on the 
subject of the down-trodden working man, whom he claimed 
to represent. He was a plain man and hadn't much gift of 
the gab, and so he would come to the point at once. The point 
was this: Was the working man (who was the backbone of Eng- 
land) to have £10 (or more) a week for two hours a day job, three 
days a week, or wasn’t he? (Cheers.) Owing to the present exe- 
crable state of society, and the beastly greed of the classes, he wasn’t 
likely to get this “living wage” by agitation in Parliament, or by 
the good old-fashioned way of pulling down the fences in Hyde 
Park and such like places. (Shame.) But he might get it bya policy 
of dynamite and pillage. (Cheers.) As to the latter pursuit, he 
didn’t hesitate to say it paid him a jolly sight better than work. 
(Cheers.) His opinion was, dynamite and plenty of it. (Cheers.) 
He called it a “material” part of the situation. (Laughter, and 
“ You had me there,” from Mr. Feenix Parke.) He hoped Mr. Shrap- 
nell would speedily arrange for some more of the big railway 
stations, and for another good haul of the same sort. (Cheers.) 
That would wake up people to the wrongs of the working man, and 
they'd all get a lot more quids, He didn’t hold with work of any 
kind—(cheers) —but if it was done at all it ought to be done asa great 
favour. Those were his views, and he hadn't another blooming 
word to say. (Cheers.) 

Mr, Grillwell and Mr. Blindman endorsed the views of the last 
speaker. 

Mr. Sleigh Fawkes said he was a direct descendant of 
that illustrious man whose courageous action in the month of 
November some few years back—(a laugh)—was held in reverent 
memory by all present. (Sympathetic murmurs.) The hereditary 
instinct was without a doubt a very real and potent thing, and he 
had often felt impelled to repeat the attempt of his great prede- 
cessor—(cheers)—though, of course, with the certainty of a very 
different result, (Cheers.) That this grand accomplishment was 
only a matter of time, he could not, in view of the splendid 
progressive work of the Society, doubt. He hoped he might live to 
see this realisation of his fondest wishes—of the dream of his life, he 
might say. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. A. Trew Patrick Ryot, M.P. (who was very warmly greeted), 
had commenced an impassioned address, when an alarming rumour 
was suddenly circulated in the room to the effect that a large cordon 
of police was outside the house, and that they had discourteously, 
and even peremptorily decline i to accept the porter’s studiously 
polite assurance that the proceedings were of an entirely private 
character, and that facilities for reporting, etc., had therefore been 
omitted. A stampede immediately ensued, the whole assembly 
bolting by certain back passages not known to the police, and, after 
a crush, during which Mr. Stamp Eccles trampled on his revered 
Chairman, the oe Managing Director got a broken nose, and 
many of his valued colleagues sustained picturesque contusions and 
bruises, an ignominious escape was successfully made. 


Longfellow Reversed. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
He sits among his boys, 

He hears the parson pray. And preach ? 
No! No! a snoring noise 

From his nostril shows that some sweet repose 
He in sermon-time enjoys. 


A SHOP in a large Scotch town had in its window a card, “ Eggs 
20 a shilling. Can’t be beat.” Apart from the grammar, eggs like 
that are of no use to ws. 
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‘*“Fun’s” Week by Week. 


Thursday.—There is nothing so aggravating as the perversity of 
the weather. Yesterday morning in London it was all sunshine, 
and I kicked over Convention and went in flannels to Goodwood, 
where it was all rain in the afternoon. This morning in London it 
was all rain, and—well, you know the sequel ; mackintosh, top- 
boots, and sunshine at Goodwood. And upon my soul J don’t know 
which is the worse. But I’m not going to grumble. Had three 
shies and won two, 

A tap on the shoulder brought me face to face with the Prince of 
Wales. 

“ What's up?” he said. 

“TI beg your pardon, your Royal Highness,” I said, “‘ was I brood- 
ing? I daresay I was. I haven’t got over my deuced ill-luck over 
Missal yet.” 

“] wasn’t asking you what’s the matter,” he returned, kindly ; “I 
said Watts up ?” 

“Watts up?” 

“ With Florizell,” 

“ Nothing, sir, that I know of. Oh, forgive me, sir; misfortune 
has made me blind. I see your little joke now. Watts is riding 
Florizell. Good. Ihave already a hundred on him,” 

“Not enough—he’s evens. There’s Lord McGregor over there ; 
he’s putting his native soil on Montaigne. If you want your Castle 
in Ayr back, lay him £2,000 against it.” 

I did. Poor McGregor ! 

That was one win out of three. The other was Killsallagan in the 
Cup, but it was not of much moment. Betted nine to four against 
in fifties, that’s all, and lost my winnings, with Jack the Dandy. 
Have been looking for Mr. Cooper's colt for the last year. He's 
never been out before. The race was all his for ninety-nine-hun- 
dredths of the distance, when the spirited little chap began pirouet- 
ting in the last ten strides (no doubt at his all-seeming victory), 
and Galston just poked his nose before him. 

Friday.—Spent the whole of the afternoon in the French 
Gallery, 120, Pall Mall. It is the forty-first exhibition of pictures 
by British and foreign artists. Went for the foreigners at once— 
the French in particular. Don’t say that I admire them the more, 
but they tickle my fancy, and my fancy is for light and airy paint- 
ings with just a soupeon of wickedness in’em, The French are so 
suggestive, They give you so much, and you have to imagine the 
rest. This is a pleasant innovation. You may easily judge so in 
spending five hours with such a miscellany as Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, 
Decamps, Dupré, Israels, Jacque, Millett, Rousseau, and Troyon. 
The exhibit which interested me mostly was that called “ Venus and 
Alectryon.” It is a tale in four pictures. The first is Mars 
departing from his sweetheart, Venus, and leaving the youth 
Alectryon stationed at the door to watch against the approach of the 
Sun. The second is the youth fallen asleep in Venus’ arms and the 
discovery by Apollo, The third is Vulcan telling Mars of the 
lovers. The fourth is Alectryon changed into a cock by the revenge- 
ful Mars, 

Saturday.—All forgetful that it was the Saturday preceding Bank 
Holiday, went down to the Alexandra Park Races. Didn’t see my 
mistake till I got on to the course, It was impossible to stay, The 
ting tuo small, the crowd too big, and such a crowd ! 

Sunday.—READ first instalment of ‘‘ A Girl's Adventures in Quest 
of a Livelihocd,” by H. T. Johnson, in August number of Sylvias’ 
Journal, Also read “ Lemuel Sapp’s Discovery,” in Answers, the 
new serial by H. T, Johnson. Just to allay the strain on my words, 
after reading the same author's story of “The Star Chamber,” in 
Comie Cuts, read his “* Man with Two Lives,” in Chips. Then read 
notices on Johnson's piece at the “ Vaudeville,” then look up 
Thursday’s Sux and read Johnson's story “ Forget Me Not.” [This 
is not a Johnsonian biography.—EbD. F. ] 

Monday.—Bank Holiday. Of course I didn’t go anywhere 
publicly. And it is scarcely interesting to you to know that I 
played solo whist with three girls on the lawn at Skindle’s, They 
were three of the girls whose best dresses I put on Sally Brass to wio 
a place in the Steward’s Cup and failed. To-day they appeared 
in coarse holland gowns cut fashionably, and very nic2 they 
looked, They penalise? me in the game of solo whist, and were 
successful in winning enough money to buy them each a decent 
evening dress, 

Tuesday.—At Kennington Oval. Don't jcare to watch cricket as 
a ule, but really there’s nothing much else todo at the fag end of the 
season, and the match between Surrey and Notts afforded me no 
little sensationand amusement. Notts wanted to make two hundred 
and eight to save following on, and Surrey put on Smith to bowl, 
who got rid of six wen for twelve runs, ‘hen, Wright and Dixon 
took up the batting and defied the left-handed bowling of Smith, 
and the right, which was the wrong-handed bowling, of six other 
Surriers, until Dixon ran himself out and Wright was cauzbt. 
Well. anything is better than being bowled. 








HUN. 1 


Wednesday.—Arriving at the 

telegram from Baron de Hirach, who begged me to lunch with him 
at Brighton, take a at his four year old colt, Soult, in the’ pad- 
dock, and tell him what I thonght of the I told by 
ing out the bookmaker, Fry (who is no small fry), who laid me seven 
to two against him in hundreds, My friend Soult won. 

“7’ll take you again,” said Fry. 

“Very well,” a geome “ Noverre,” I said, 

This was one of the prettiest wins at six to one—Tommy Loates 


in the saddle, 
Tis Sweet. 
WITH APOLOGIES TO THE SHADE OF BYRON. 
Be Aveo to —_ = lips of her we love, 
ere’s nought like this prosaic life can sweeten ; 
To us a dream of Paradise above, 
Unless, indeed, she has some onions eaten, 
’Tis sweet to button up her shoe or glove, 
Presuming that the foot or hand's a neat ‘un ; 
And when hard up ’tis sweet to find a friend, 
If he can be induced some cash to lend, 


Tis sweet to know when over ears in debt, 
That we are safely landed far away 
From creditors who will not soon forget, 
Those small accounts that we have failed to pay. 
Tis sweet to make a churlish snob t 
The cut he gave us in misfortune’s day ; 
And when we tumb!'e homeward late at night, 
Tis sweet to meet a man who'll see us right, 


Tis sweet to garner in the fruit of toil, 
Without enduring toil’s hard iron yoke, 

Like lordly magnates, owners of the soil, 
The nation’s right ; alack, a sorry joke, 

That men should wrest from nature her rich spoil 
For Britain's owners, gay and gilded folk. 

A better joke, could I but go and slay 

The man next door who blows a flute all day. 
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No. 2.—Nixey'’s BLAcK LE(A)p. 
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Dialogues of the Day. 
A CHANCE FOR ECONOMY. 
Scexe 1.—Smith, perambulating the City streets, obserceth Jones, 
flying like the wind, about to pass him by. 

Smith.—Hullo!—what, Jones? Hil—here! Where are you off 
to in such a hurry? Haven't seen you foran age. How are you? 

Jones.—Don't stop me, old chap—giad to see you—in the deuce of 
a hurry—just been booking my passage to America—got to sei! 
myself up (house, furnitare—everything) before | go—wouldn’t 
miss the boat for anything. Ta, ta! 

Smith.—No — here!— stop a minute. 
gracious! Rather sudden, isn’t it? Here ; 
tell us all about it. | 

Jones.—All right ; you won’t mind my bustling along, will you’ 
Got suchalot todo. Whew! I am hot, though. 

Smith.—Well; but about America—what’s put it into your head 
to settle over there? Lost all your money? Somebody left you a 
ranche ! 

Jonrs — Neither, my boy. 
going to settle anywhere—on land, that is. 
must mop my brow, 

Smith.—Yes ; I'm gettinga bit warm myself. But I don’t under- 
Not going to settle on land? Are you going to live on the 
? 


Off to America! Good 
I’m going your way— 


Aud I’m not going to settle there — not 
Excuse me, I really 


starmi. 
sea, then . 

Jones.— You've hit it. But haven’t you heard? 

Smith.—Heard? No. Heard what? 

Joncs.—Why, it’s in all the papers Oh, here’s my lawyers. 
Must go in here fora few minutes, Excuse me, won't you? Oh, 
here’s the paper—read for yourself—you'll find the place marked, 
(Exit into Lary re.) 

Smith (reading).—*“ The Cunard Company, following the example 
of the White Star Line, have announced the reduction of the rate 
for steerage passengers to the United States to £2. . . . . The 
American Line have made a further reduction to the extraordinary 
low figure of 36s.” 

Jones (returning),—Including vutfit and food, my boy, and the 
journey takes six to tendays. Itsalot cheaper than I can live on 
shore, 66 I’m going to travel backwards and forwards all the time 
till I saved a bit for my old age. See the idea? 

Smith.—Sbould think I do. Splendid! Here, bothered if I 
don’t go, too. By-bye. I’m off to book a place, See you again. 
( Eu unt acre rally.) 

Scene 1L—On board the * City of Castletully. 
discovered, 

Jones, — Glorious! isn’t it? Magnificent breeze! 
appetite it gives you, ch? 

Smith.—Al and no error. But wre going pretty fast, aren't 
we! Think we shal! take ten days to do it? 

Jones, — Well, it's a longish ran, you know. Sut we do seem to 
have a goodish bit of way on, too. I'll just ask this officer (asks 





Smith a 4 J Ones 


Splendid 


him). Here! he says, as likely as not we shall be in a lot before 
our time, 
Smith,—What? Why that'll do us out of several days’ food, to 


say nothing of our having to pay another fare sooner than we 
expected. I call it a regular imposition! It’s getting money by 
false pretences, that’s what it is ; breach of contract and all that. 
Jones.—The officer says he don’t know anything about contracts 
it's his business to get there. 
Smith.—Bah! This ocean racing 


is simply disgraceful, it’s a 
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langer to human life, and ought to be put down with a strong hand. 
I shall write to the Zimes, 1'll ask a question in Parliament, I'll 





I'l 
Jones.—Here—bold hard! I fancy we’re slackening up a bit, 
Smith—Eh! So weare. Why we seem to be actually stopping ! 


Junes.-~ Hooray! The officer says there’s been an accident to 
the shaft and we must lay-to for repairs. It'll take a day and a 
half to do it, he says, and we can’t go on at more than half speed after- 
wards, Isn't it prime? Hooray! 

Smith and Jones indulge in a wild triumphant can-can as the 
scene closes, 

Scene Ill.—New York.—Jones and Smith disembarking. 

Jones.—There, we've made a first-rate beginning. Took three 
weeks to do the voyage and two days over. 

Smith.—Yes, we've scored this journey. 
book returns by the next steamer. 

Jones.—\ say, here’s a go! Theclerk saysevery berth on this 
line is booked for the next six steamers ! 

Smnith.—Great Jupiter! And all the other clerks say it’s the 
same with all the other lines. Wecan’t get away for a month at 
least ! 

Jones.—Ani New York’s about the most expensive city in the 
world, 

Smith.—And I’ve only brought an extra half-a-crown with me! 
What are we todo? (They wander hopelessly on the face of the 
earth). 


Now, let’s hurry up and 


Why ? 


A CONTEMPORARY Offers priz2s to its readers for “any authenti- 
cated account of some deed of heroism.” 

A friend of ours competed. He wrote—* My old schoolfellow. 
Jamey Macdonald, was married March 25th, 1894”—and sent it in. 

And he cannot even now—two months after—understand why 
the £5-note was not forwarded, although he authenticated it with 
a newspaper advt, from “ Births, Deaths, and Marriages.” 
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nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exce 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
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A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is mae 

from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby i# 
wore Being, moreover, palatable sm 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia a0! 
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The Olang of the Clock Tower. 


LokgD SALISBURY’S reply to the menaces of the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign Party” was one of the most dignified utterances that ever 
graced the gilded Chamber. It glowed with patriotism and chivalry. 


No wonder the Rads don’t find it to their liking. 





Lord 8, (to the Duke of D).—* Not quite such a large bird as the 
one we brought down last season. Eh?” 


The House of Lords is saved—by the Radical Government, 


= a = ” . 


_ The success of the local option amendment to the Eight Hours Bill 
is a sign that public opinion is at last rebelling against the arbitrary 
despotism of some self-styled friends of labour; and that labour 
itself is mot disposed to surrender much more of its liberty to its 
leaders, or, as is the case in some instances, mis-leaders. 





William.—“ Our Whitebait was very well spoken of by a party 
of gents, last week.” . 
Balfour.—* | can't say I think much of your hash.” 


From the menu of the Ministerial dinner at Greenwich we miss 


Trish Stew a la Morley, the Budget Hash, and Cabinet Pudding, with 
LLabouchere Sauce. 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
VOL. LX, NO. 1528 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Went to Lord's. Match between the M.C.C., and 
Ground rersus Hertfordshire. The clouds were threatening, The 
cricket was slow. Looked about for somebody I knew. Saw 
nobody. And plenty of them. The season's over. Came away. 
Home through the park. The band was playing “Hope On.” So I 
hoped on and looked for somebody I knew. Saw nobody of any 
moment, except Weedon Grossmith. 

“ Hullo, Fan !” said he 

“ Hullo, my Boy,” I returned. “ What's the best news!” 

_e coming to my show to-night, I suppose ?” 

“ No.” 

“ What ! not to see Johnson's play ?” 

“ By jove, yes—Loyal. Bat I'm due at Lady Dixey's at ten.” 

* Well, Zeyalty begins at a quarter past eight.” 

“ Hope it doesn’t end there.” 

Weedon laughed. 

‘Come and see Loyal at 8.15.," he said. “Go to Lady Dixey’s at 
teu, and when you can tear yourself away from her come behind the 
scenes and have a drink; we're keeping it up to-night.” 

I carried out his programme to the letter. Saw Loyal firet bya 
party of the name of Johnson (H. T.)—a masterly little play 
(historical) and gracefully written, with a trae attention to 
characterisation and a nice sequence of probabilities, Then went to 
Lady Dixey’s and told her and ber guests all about it. It was some- 
thing to talk about in this silly season. Then, I returned to the 
Vaudeville—I will not say at what hour ; then returned home —and 
I will not say at what hour. 


Friday.—Tbe Mohawk Minstrels are back again at their old home 
in Islington. They were warmly welcomed. They generally go 
away for two weeks in the year—and are missed. This is the first 
time in fifteen years they have been away for any length of time. 
Islington actually wrote to the chief, Harry Hunter, asking him to 
bring ‘em back again without delay. They came—and you may 
judge of their reception. They give a variety show with the times, 
and many a comic and sentimental song. 


Saturday.—Talking with a manager of a theatre who produces 
musical farcical comedies, and speaking of the revival of a certain 
burlesque at a popular bouse, I remarked that it was the survival of 
the fittest. 

“ Rubbish !” be exclaimed ; “ Tell that to the marines !” 

“T will,” said J, and straightway made for Earl’s Court and told 
the Royal Marines. Then, the band began to play. The exhibition, 
or rather, the gardens of the exhibition, are perfect just now. 
Indeed, promenading to the music of the bands is about the only 
thing a jaded Londoner delights in in this fag end of the sgason. 


Sunday.— Skimmed “ The Silver Christ,” Ouida’s latest contribu- 
tion to the Pseudonym Library. It is a fanciful little story told in 
half-poetic prose. It is never high falutin, but always easy. and has 
a simplicity and charm, which Mademoiselle de la Rameé knows how 
well to combine in her shorter stories. (Fisher Unwin, Paternoster 
Row.) 

Monday.—Took another peep at Olympia. The ballet is newly 
dressed, There are some new groupings. The orchestra is added 
to. The Bosphorus and thousand and one columns are yet again 
increased. There's a new queen of the harem. Long may she live. 
She is “ beautiful exceedingly,” as Ouida puts it. There's a new 
cigarette girl in the factory. There's a new panorama painted by 
Telbin—and who shal! say, after this, that theatrical painters can 
only “ Sling their oils together?” Smoked my cigar in tte illumin- 
ated gardens. When I said that the grounds of Parl s Court were 
the only delight in vogue, | was wrong. Here, at Olympia, we have 
garden chairs, and summer houses and little alcoves. just as they 
have at Mabille, in Paris, where you—but, dear me! you know what 
one does in such places and at such times, If you don't, try 
Olympia. 

Tursday.—Ran down to Kempton Park, Somehow, or other, [ 
didn’t have one bet, It is the first time I have ever been to a race 
meeting and remained idle. Didn't fancy any except Curzon and 
Kenny, and the deuce of it was that they ran in the same race. 
Kenny's a good horse, and I knew Curzon to be a better, but here 

as Curzon conceding Kenny ten ponnds in five furlongs. I 
thought Kenny would win, but I daren’t back him. Curzon won ; 
and that was satisfactory to me. 

Wednesday.—Put up at Kempton. Stayed to-day, to see Priest- 
holme win the City of London Breeders’ Foal Plate of 1,500 
sovereigns. I knew he must, and yet I funked it. He made all the 
running, and won easily by three lengths, I hare backei Priest- 
To-day, | was sure he would win, he 


holme and he’s always lost. , 
Something must be systematically 


did. and I didn’t back him. 
wrong with me. 
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Snap-Shots at Cowes. 
I,.—ARRIVING. 
(Scene—Deck of the Southampton Boat.) 


Portcr.—All for the shore, this way, please. Now, mem, hurry up, 
if you please, or you'll get carried on to Ryde. Yes, mem, oe - 
plenty of ballast in the pontoon; its quite safe for stout people. 
What's that? You're not stout? O, beg pardon. Appearances 7s 
decejnive, you know. Gangway here, sir. No, I'm not in a ve ge 
hurry. I’m quite leisurable; only there is such a thing as bein 
left bebind. Get your tickets ready, please. . . + - 
Don’t prsh, young man. This aint a football match, . .. .» 
S’elp me, if this aint a holiday crowd, ; 

Gent nith Field-glass.—And this is Cowes Roads? H'm. Want 
Macadam down here, I should think—eh, my boy? Ha! ha! And 
I suppose that would be the Emperor's yacht. (Points glass at hat 
of lady in front.) 

lautical Friend (in peak hat and blue serge).—Aw, no, [ should 
say not. Not her lines at all, She’s too broad in the beam, . 

Lady in Front (indignant).—Wel!, I never, if the imperence of 
some people aint something dreadful ! ; 

Old Party (sandwiched between her and a large trunk).—Would 
you oblige me, madam, by extracting the ferrule of your umbrella 
from my ribs? may 

Lady in Front (hastily withdrawing umbrella from his ribs, and 
inserting the other end of it in the ear of second old party on the 
other side.) —Now, tbat’s what do rile me. Some people can never 
go out but what they thinks the whole street belongs to them. 
Keep yer hair on, mister. 

(Old Party, being bald, says nothing.) 

Porter,—A\\ ashore ! 

[ SHUTTER. | 
I).—AL Fresco LUNCHEON. 

ScENE.—Balcony cf small hotel, overlooking water, Tables laid for 
lunch. Below, old boat, quarter of an acre of broken china and 
rusty tinvare, with odours to liking.) 

Waster,— Lunch, sir! 

Old Party.—H'm! What have you? 

Waiter.—Roast duck and peas, boiled beef, roast beef, steaks, 
chops, and etceteras, 

Old Party.—Well, to my mind, duck is rather gross, and my 
medical man has often told me that peas ere indigestible, As for 
boiled beef. it’s generally raw, and roast beef like a cinder, I think 
I'}) have—h'm |——( Suddenly observes that waiter has gone off to 
look after somebody else.) 

Dear Little Thing.—Ob, my, what a delightful place! Do we 
dine here, Jim? It’s better nor beer or shrimps aboard the Margit 
boat, aint it? And it’s just like bein’ on the steamer, Jim—only 
steadier. 

Jim (facetious young man).—That it are, my dear—only better. 
(7o Waiter.) Here, Whiskers! What sort of a feast have the 
Mayor and Corporation provided for us to-day? I think I’)l havea 
little turtle. What! No turtle! I'll take a little mock-turtle. 
No mock-turtle either! D’ear that, ma? I thought Cowes was a 
fash’nable place. But you do learn somethink when you travels, 
Just let's know what you ‘ave got, young man. 

Waiter.— Roast duck and peas, boiled beef, roast beef, steaks. 
chops, and etceteras. 

Jim,—Dear me, no fish! And I always likes a bit o’ fish before 
dinner, too, Never mind, Four ducks and four green peas, young 
man, and smart about it. (Aside, to Dear Little Thing.) You've 
got to talk to these ‘ere fellows. you know, (Sits down beside Old 
Party.) Nice voo from here, sir? 

Old Party (texty).—Yes. 

Jim.—Verbaps you've come down from town. sir? 

Old Party.—Perbaps I have. 

vim (to Dear Little Thing).—Here's an old brown bear, Maria. 

You watch me tease him. (70 Old Party) Rather tough bit of beef 

youve got there, sir. (Old Party moves his plate a yard away 

and says nothing.) : L 
Maria.— Let the gent go, Jim. It's too bad. 

_ Jim,—Go on, silly. (Digs her in the thin part of the corset.) 
K-e-e-e-ch. 

Maria (screams).— Don't do that, Jim, 

_dim (to Old Party).— Now that's the pecooliar part of my Maria, 
sir, When we're home and I says “ K-e e-e-ch” to her, ded langhs 
and says “ K-e-e-e-ch” to me, just like this—(digs Old Party in 
side of waistevat, He moves further away. Jim goes after him) 
When we are on tour sbe says “ Dont do that.” Ab, women is 2 
study, sir—don't you think so? (Old Party making no reply, ™ 
enters into flerce engagement with a shiny-looking leg-bone.) : 

S ntimental You q Lady (sitting very alesse to Young Genth ion), 
—How romantic! Percival, It reminds me of that little Welsh 
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Corsair. How very romantic! 


Young Gentl-man (taking drumstick out of his mouth for q a 


moment).—Very. (Puts drumstick in again.) 
Jim.—Bit o’ cheese, Maria? ca 
Maria.—Yes. This is quite all frisky, aint it, Jim ? 


Jim.—Don’t know. The duck was a fairly steady old sort. But 7 


as for the cheese—— 
(SHUTTER. ] 


III.—AN OPEN-AIR CONVERSAZIONE. 
[Scene—Princess Green. Children wading. Photographers driving 
roaring trade, 


garments of similar pattern. | 
Minstrel (with hanjo).—Ladies and gentlemen, I will now sing 
you the affecting ballad of “ My Young Lydy and her New Caidy.” 
(Plays and sings.) 
Ping pong, pinkapong, 
Ping pong, pinkapong. 
I'll sing yer a nice little ditty 
Cfa smart little myde in the City, 
Called Miry. 
Ping pong, pinkapong. 
She was a neat little, trim little lydy, 
Slim-waisted, ’er hyre alwus tidy. 
She’s a firy. 


Ping pong, pinkapong, 
Ping pong, pinkapong. 
But she cyme aht one dye in a caidy 
That spoiled ’er, the silly young lydy— 
Quite spoiled ’er. 
Ping pong, pinkapong. 
For a fish merchant wot run acrost ’er 
Took 'er for a new kind o’ lobster, 
And boiled ’er. 
Ping pong, pinkapong. (And so on.) 


Gent (dressed like chess-board, with five shilling ticket from 7 


Waterloo stuck in his hat).—This sort 0’ thing ain’t no cop to me, 
Wot do you think? !t mye bé all right for them common mob as 


comes dahn on a dye-trip from Londin. But I vote we moves on, 7/7 


"Liza. 

Lady (dressed in a hat) —O, let’s stye and ’ear the new song. 

Gent.—Yer can stye if yer likes. But don’t yer move from this 
‘ere seat till I comes back for yer. I’m goin’ to ‘ave a glars30’ 
Cowes milk. See? He, he! 

Lady.—He, he! Yera funny feller, Sam. 


(Enter procession of well-dressed people, moving in direction of Fe 


Yacht Club House. Scraps of conversation heard.) 
First Peak Cap.—Lovely boat ; I'll bet you three to one—— 
First Blue Serge Dress,—She's no better than she ought to be, 
my dear. Just fancy, setting her cap at that old profligate of a—— 
Second Peak Cap.—Duke, my boy. Nothing less. You can tell 
by the very look of him, But | wonder who that is with him? She's 
a 





Straw Hat.—Rakish-looking craft? 


the —— 


Silk Hat.—Two thousand guineas! Bless my soul! That was 4 77 


big price for a ——— 


Flannels,—Mutton chop. Ha, ha! But it’s true. Actually in on 
vited him down to dinner and gave him a mutton chop. For my 


part, there’s notbing I dislike so much as a mutton chop—= 

Second Blue Serge Dress.—Whiskers, my dear? 1 never felt such 
whiskers in my life. Absolutely horrid. But he’s got plenty of 
money, and—— 


Bonler,— She'll run through it for him. And he deserves it, for | 
he’s built a boat every year, and never taken anything yet, (Pro © 


duces cigarette case.) Have a— 
Man with Tripod.—Photograph taken while you wait, sir? | 
charge only sixpence a time, and make every body look—— 


Feather Boa.—An ugly old fright. How can she show her nose | 


out in the day? I saw her the other morning going off with a—— 
Elderly Matron.—Man bathing, Violet? 

other way. The authorities ought not to allow it, They're fast 

enough in making—— : 


: Local Magnate,—All sorts of bye-laws about all sorts of things - 
Yes, sir, the Isle of Wight County Council is a body of which we may 7 


well be— 


FuN.—Asbhamed? No, I never said anything of the sort, I said § 


a“ Proud.” 


The Public.—Well, we don’t know what you are talking about @ 


but, whatever it is, we agree with vou. 
SHUTTER. | 





Visitors promenading and sitting under trees, q 
Sable minstrels in blue and white striped coats and bifurcated © 





Ishould say so. Built by 7 
Redfern. Sharp nose, and not too much beam. [If she carries off 77 
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The Lady Volunteers. 


By THEIR DRILL SERGEANT. 

I’vE just been giving ’em their first drill, but never no more. It's 
hard enough to get one woman to do what you want, but when you 
have a hundred, one man aint equal to it. You want a syndicate. 

It took about ‘arf an hour to get ‘em into line, and then they began 
to giggle and tork nineteen to the dozen, knocking their hats off with 
their guns and making such a tarnation row that—well, the Monkey 
House warn’t in it, 

“ Now then !”’ I said, “no torking in the ranks. Eyes front!” But 
they didn’t pay any attention, never a bit, but just went on torking 
and comparing uniforms, “Why didn’t you go to Liberty's?” said 
one, “I got mine made up at home,” said another, and so on. 

I got a bit savidge, “Now, then, you aint shopping. Eyes 
front!” But it was nouse. They were having a hot argument as 
to whether Peter Robinson’s wasn’t cheaper than the Stores for 
uniforms ; and I might as well have torked to the winds. 

“Do you hear?”.Iroared, “ Eyes frotit! Dress!’ Then a strange 
thing happened. They were all attention. Somehow that last word 
fetched ’em, and all eyes were fixed on me. 

“Thought better of it, have yer?” said I. ‘“ Now then, number, 
and look sharp about it.” I waited a bit, but none of ’em spoke, 
They were looking at each other in consternation, and some were as 
pale as muffins, “Do you hear?” I yelled. “I want to know your 
numbers!” Well, at last they began to number, There was about 
a hundred of ’em, and this is how they did it. 

The first one said “ Twenty-two ;” the second said ‘‘ Nineteen ;” 
the third murmured “ Seventeen ;” the fourth whispered “ Eighteen 
next month ;” and so they went on, the numbers ranging from 
‘‘ Seventeen last week ” to “ Twenty-five the day before yesterday.” 

‘Look here!” I said, fairly biling over, “ what the—ahem—are 
you playing at? Do you call this numbering !”” Then I went up to 
the oldest of ’em. “ What’s the good of your saying you're only 
‘twenty-five’? You’re at least fifty.” 

‘What !” said the old lady. “ Me fifty! I’m not a minute more 
than forty-seven.” Then she began to cry, and the truth dawned 
upon me—they thought I wanted to know their ages. 

Well, when they had numbered properly and cooled down a bit, I 
said that, before proceeding with any womancervres, I wanted some 
of ’em to act as “ markers,” May I be shot! if they didn’t all want 
to be markers, ‘ This won't do,” said I, “ you can’t all be markers, 
Will the four oldest ladies kindly step forrard?” There was a dead 
silence. None of ’em moved. “ Here’s a pretty go!” said]. “A 
mutiny already!” Then I shouted out, “I'll make the oldest lady 
Field Marshal!” Of course, this was only gammon, but I thought 
it might fetch one of ’em; but nevera bit. They only turned and 
looked at the old lady, who looked straight ahead and didn’t budge. 
‘“ Well, then,” I said, “ will the four youngest ladies——? ’ Shade 
of Wellington! before | could finish the sentence there was a sudden 
commotion in the ranks, and the whole blessed magazine charged 
down upon me. What didIdo? Why, I cut ard run. I thought 
they had better settle it among themselves. Good 'Eavens! what's 
that? Firing? So it is. I knew it would come sooner or later, 
There’s a riot and they've ordered out the “ regulars”! 


An Amateur /sculapius. 


I DON’T say Ghumboyle was malicious—don’t think that fora 
minute, He meant well. I doubt if we shall ever realise how very 
well that man meant. But he allowed his enthusiasm to run away 
with him. When he first came among us we all thought him 
delightful, He played pool, nap, lawn tennis, and the piano, He 
sang. He was uncommonly well off. He gave capital boating 
parties, and he knew a little about doctoring. We all know that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing; but no one unacquainted 
with Ghumboyle would ever dream that such a very little knowledge 
of doctoring could be so very dangerous, 

The first to suffer was Grimsby. He was telling us one evening 
of the fearful headaches he had been affected with from his infancy, 
and Ghumboyle, after asking him a lot of questions, told him that 
he was suffering from ramesc: of the sarcophagus, and gave hima 
pot of ointment to rub on his head, which he said would soon set 
him straight. Grimsby used the ointwent, and although his head- 
aches didn’t go, his hair did, First it suffered a sea change, then it 
faled away like a beautiful dream. and left Grimsby’s head as hair- 
less as a billiard ball. Ghumboyle was quite upset aboutit. So was 
Grimsby. However, soon afterwards Grimsby left the neighbour- 
hood, and the affair was forgotten. 

_ I daresay you've heard of old Korfdrop. Well, one winter Korf- 
Gro)) was regularly knocked over with rheumatism, and couldn't get 
Out at all, so Ghumboyle ran into see him, After some little talk, be 
ashed the old man if he had ever had his back ironed, and the old man 
said no, So Ghumboyle told him a long story about a man he knew 
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back ironed by Ghumboyle, after which he had no more rheumatism, 
but got so well that he was able to perform in ee as a “ strong 
man.” Korfdrop was so struck with this story that he asked Ghum- 
boyle to iron him, So they heated some flat-irons, and laid the old 
man ov the table. Now whether Ghumboyle was nervous or the 
iron too hot will never be known, but Korfdrop gave one howl and 
curled up like a boiled shrimp and never came straight again, After 
that Ghumboyle was for a long time very quiet and subdued. 

But one evening at the Bilberries old Colonel Blarster got 
disputing about Home Rule, and went blac in the face, and fell 
under the table. Of course they sent for the doctor, but Ghumboyle 
said he feared it would be too late, and tried to bleed the colonel 
with a corkscrew. And it did the old boy a heap of good, for he 
came to, and threw Ghumboyle through a plate glass window on to 
the lawn. Poor Ghumboyle crawled home and went to bed, intend- 
ing to stop there. But next morning he heard that old Korfdrop 
was being carried round swearing that he would ‘iron that beastly 
Ghumboyle till he couldn't see.” So Ghumboyle left hurriedly for 
foreign parts, and has not been heard of since. 


Sweet Girl Graduate. 


WITH love for you yearning, 
I felt myself burning, 
O sweet girl graduate fresh from schoo! ! 
But your evening’s discourse 
On Mechanical Force 
Has forced my hot passion to cool, to cool ! 


I once thought my learning 
Past scorning or spurning, 
O sweet girl graduate fresh from school ! 
But you've talked yourself hoarse 
On Centrifugal Force, 
And you've shown ms myself as a fool, a fool! 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 


— 
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CONVENIENT DEAFNESS. 


Misa Smith—** Why did you bring your mother?” | | | 
Lord Trevor.—* Bhe would come, But having caught a cold, which has made her entirely deaf for a time,I thought it wouldn’t much 


matter,” 


The Publican and the Sinner. 


The Publican speaks vut:— 


Nor if I know it, Bill, my boy! 
Not in this House, my sonny ! 
T’other House likes you? Wish it joy! 
Not a barman in my employ 
Toucbes your blackmailed money. 
Whats that? Gather your pals, you say, 
Smash my adjective winders / 
Well, if you think the game will pay, 
Call ‘em all up and smash away ; 
Nothing on earth, Bill, hinders. 


What? You say your adjective chums 
Will all endorse my license? 

Well, if your friends reside in slums, 

Sense of endorsement weak becomes, 
Doesn t appeal to my sense, 

Whether or no, I’m boss As yet, 
This House is still respected, 

So, Bill, you scoundrel, ont you get, 

Or be, as you will be, you bet, 
Summarily ejected, 


Now vou whine! (or \ vant to know 


Why we don't like 5 


= WHAL Wwe A tors 


Your talk, you see, is coarse and low, 
You come, and our best customers go, 
Or that is what we fear, Bill. 
There is a better reason still, 
Which forms our main objection, 
You come and stay, you swill and swill, 
You can't keep fingers out of the till, 
You brag about election ! 


Well, to epitomise the case, 
A pot-bouse politician 

Is here considered out of place, 

His presence seems to shed disgrace 
On men of good position. 

rhe sober here his thirst relieves, 
Or dines upon select fare, 

All men the other House receives 

So gentlemen, and roughs, and thieves 
Know what they may expect there, 


Don't you swear, or put yourself out, 
J am not agitated. 

When you get back, then rave and sh 

Bullies are there, beyond a doubt, 
Highly appreciated, 

Why waste breath on the likes of me: 
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Others are bound—they are bound to be, 
We do not want your votes, Bill! 


Won't go quietly ? Want some force ? 
Nothing, my boy like leather ! 
Booted and spurred you'll go your course, 
Remorse? Oh, I never feel remorse ! 
Well, you have stretched your tether. 
Patience exhausted, I must take 
Measures more energetic. 
Out you go, if I have to make 
The House to its old foundations shake, 
/ cannot be apathetic, 


(The Publican and Sinner, in alternate 
sentences as they struggle together.) 


You won't? — Dash, blank — now, now— 
Blank, dash— 

Come !—Ooeru ?—Your master !|— 
Takeyerandorf !— Come, come, you're rash |— 
Lemmealone !—Get up! (Bang, crash ! !) 

That’s it, a little bit faster ! 

Now listen, sir,——Garon, gitout !— 

Come here again, my hearty, 

And ['Il—— Boo, hoo !—without a doubt, 
Give you good reason to swear and shout— 

Oh, oh! I')l tell my Party! 

(The Sinner flies into the gutter.) ; 
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THE PUBLICAN AND THE SINNER. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


1 aM thinking of borrowing the Lord Mayor's State Coach aod 
paying a visit to Alderman William Harris, of the Corporation of the 
City of London, and of sausage establishments in various quarters— 
pe | telling him, frankly, candidly. kindly, but firmly—that his 
method of conducting his business is absolutely wrong. I shall do 
this with the more conviction, the more reason, and the more force 
because of one invincible fact. Now. be not too impatient, and I 
will tell you what that fact is. It is the fact that I know nothing 
whatever of the business that would mate my advice of such value. 
Mr. William Harris would not dare neglect the opinions of sach 
ab expert. 

sy” Sactiention for this belief that is in me is the latest 

of that wonderful woman. Lady Henry Somerset, the 
anti-alcoholic, anti-tableau vivant, anti-everything lady who was 
born too late—whose proper sphere of influeace would bave been 
that gloriously gloomy time just after King Charles the First had 
the misfortune to disagree with bie Parliament and, by losing the 
t, lost hie bead. 
is austere and aristocratic lady—thinking that the Evils of 
Drink were beginning to pall, and hearing on excellent authority 
that the beer bill of the country is advancing in a manner most 
eatisf. to the brewers, hurled a thunderbolt at the Palace 
Theatre's living pictures. The thunderbolt —being insafficiently re- 
hearsed and a litcle fluffy in ite business — not seeming to alarm even 
the lady who mounted the dome of St. au! s because she beard there 
was a mouse in the basement of Cieopatra’s Needie—Lady Henry 
has now—in the columns of ber siznally uowomenly joornal, the 
Woman's Signal, been advocating “ The Newer Drama.” Hence my 
sausege notion. Aslam tothe Sausage King, so is Lady Henry to 
the Drama. 1| can prove it by tLe rule of three. 

Lady Henry wants the Drama to teach the Church its business. 
The Charch will bly retoit : “Go and teach your grandmother,” 
etcetera, And Drama wil) probably reply - “Hear, hear.” No 
more farcical "mo tease Adelpuraeiion, cls, Get ae “ Go 
ye into all the world and preach the to every creatare” is to 
be the Newer Drama's motto, But, 1 am afraid that the New Drama, 
like new bread, will prove deucedly indigestible. 

No, my dear Lady Henry, return to your attacks oo the publicans 
—it amuses you it doesn’t hurt them. But, for Heaven's sake, 
leave the theatres alone. You os we nothing about them, and it is 
silly to display your ignorance, 1 repeat, you should have lived in 
the time of Cromwell. 


And, speaking of C we bad a capitally-written little 
Hound head-Hoyalist play Loyal, which was produced at the 
Vaadeville on the two hundredth ance of The New Boy. Ite 


moral is that it is a very dangerous thing to have a king knocking 
about the house. And so powerfully is the moral shown that | have 
taken immediate steps to prevent anything vi the kind happening at 
my place. My instructions on this bave been so explicit that 
the servants refused to admit the income tax collector the other day 
for fear that be was some monarch or other in disguise, 

You see, it came about in this way. Colonel Clulow, you know, 
was a staunch and, under the strongest provocation, still 
treated Charles like a true Cavalier, which is the reverse of 
cavalierly. For, he bid his king ia a cupboard when the 
Poritans were in full cry after him, thereby endangering bis own 
neck, that naughty Charlies made wicked propssals to his wife. The 
colonel, not unnaturally, feels rather hurt at this (you s<e, he lived 
in the seventeenth, not the nineteenth ceutury, which accounts for 
it), and for a minute or two is half inclined to hand over Charles to 
tbe gentlemen who are so anxious to inake his acquaintance. Some 
people are so glad to meet you that they, colloquially speaking, 
‘shake your arm off.” But this is nothing to the greeting that the 
RKoundheads would have given the gallant Charics. In that case it 
would bave been a head that became detached. 

However, Colonel Clalow’s loyalty proves superior to his marita! 
indignation, and he dresses Charles as a retainer of the Clalows, 
and of his noddle at the same time. Charies then feels very bad 
over the business, indulges in some very rnde remarks about himself 
—which it seems to me was treason in his personal capacity against 
bis official Ego, and he therefore sbould have executed his personal 
self, to uphold the dignity of his office—goes out with a faltering 
step and a tear in his eye, and bey for freedom ! 

yal, which has some excellent dialogue, and some very strong 
situations, was received with acclamation, Mr. H. T. Johnson. the 
authur, having to appear before the curtain. He owes a great 
dea] to his interpreters. Miss Esmé Beringer as the colonel’s wife. 
and Mr. T. Kingstone, as the king, not only acted very excellently 
indeed, but looked “ the picture" very admirably. Mr. A. Helcore. 
as an unctuous Puritan, Mr. Volpé, as Colonel! Clulow, Mr. T. A. 
Palmer, Mr. J. Mackay aud Miss A. Beet al! played Capitally, as is 
only right when a kings head is in question (see Latin dictionary). 


FUN. 
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We all enjoyed the magnificently apparelled Littk Jack 
Sheppard peg Gaiety very much, bat there was a feeling 
of sadness about it all. too. Poor Fred Leslie, “Tilly evs Wadman, 
David James, and Harriet Coveney—who appeared in the 
original cast—are no more, and “ our Nellie” Farren wil! probably 
never be seen in public again. But the new comers are very 
clever, and did wonderfally well. Mr. Seymour Hicks is admirably 
light and vivacious, and— when be was relieved from the oppressive 
feeling that he was doing Leslie's “ business "—genuinely funny. | 
hope he will strike out as the piece goes on. Miss Jessie Preston, 
too, as Jack. is lively and bright, and sings and dances with un- 
failing high spirits. It is only when she tries to emulate the pathos 
that Nellie Farren introdaced so tellingly on occasion, that one 
missed the true ring. Mis3 Ellaline Terris was sweetness and dainti- 
ness in essence, and sang and danced, and looked so pretty that we 
all fell in love with her onze more. Mr. Danby and Miss Augarde 
were splendid. so were Mr. Cheesman, Mr, Royce, Mr. Wood, and the 
rest, And we were so pleased to hear the merry music once 
again, though so many voices that sang it to us are hushed for 
ever. 

; GOSSAMER. 


To Nina. 


Sweet Nina, nestling in my arms, 

What charm is that, of all your charms, 
Which bolds me most in thrall? 

Be still, be movelese, O my gem ° 

And let me proudly muse on them, 
And choose among them all! 

Is it your eyes which melt and swim 

Beneath my gaze, and to the brim 
With liquid love are filled ? 

Is it your hands, whose touch on mine 

Makes sli my beart with rosiest wine 
From Cupid's vineyard thrilled? 


Is it the hair that, from your crown, 

Luxuriant hangs a yard-length down, 
The silky golden hair 

That ever made the men you met 

Good-breeding’s simplest rule forget, 
And, turning, stand and stare ? 


Is it your soft melodious voice 

Which makes the ravished heart rejoice, 
As when, sublimely given 

By supple violinist, some strain 

Well worthy of Elysian plain, 
Transports one’s soul to heaven? 


Is it your lips, whose draughts of love 
My thirsty passion ranks above 

The goodliest brand of wine? 
Thoee lips that, uttering speechless prayer 
For all men’s kisses everywhere, 

Yet care for none but mine? 


Is it your tender heart, replete 

With kindliness? your tiny feet ? 
Your snow-white circled arms? 

Nay, how can I, ‘mid all your host 

Of sweet attractions, choose the most 
Alluring of your charms? 


Sweet Nina, nestling to my breast, 

Methinks no charm above the rest 
Has held my heart in thrall! 

With might that 1 may ne’er control 

They vanquish me. and flood my soul 
With equal love for all! 


Fishiness in the Fish Trade. 


A LIITLE difference between the railway company and the fishing 
trade at Grimsby, it seems, bas Jed to the adop' ion of a close time, 
so far as regards the finny tribes frequenting the Lincolnshire coast. 
The smack-owners have drawn up and beached their craft, and paid 
off the crews ; thus, practically, burking the trade, and leaving the 
fishermen nothing to do but solace themselves now and then with a 
game of coddam. It is said tha‘ the finny ones regard the action of the 
smack-owners as a brilliant coup, and they hope that everyone who 
bas laid up his boat will kipper idle all the summer Consequent 
upon this turn in affairs, the piscine population of the Grimsby 
waters are still lingering upon the scene, enjoying their present 
peace and trasting that nothing will occur to mullet. On ihe other 
side, however, complaints are rife that this state of things is 
decidedly fishy. 
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How Bunter Minded the Baby. 
A TALE OF A BLIGHTED HOLIDAY. 


You have to teach babies to laugh ; they generally kuow how to 
ery. Bunter’s baby can do it easily, but he has no staying power: 
once he begins, it seems as if he can't leave off again. ~ 

Last Bank Holiday Bahter went to basimess, so he had Tuesday off 
instead, and, as they happened to be without a servant at the time. 
Mrs. Banter took advantage of his being at home to go and do some 
shopping. 

“You might mind baby, Charley, while I ran round to Weever's 
for some ribbon.” she said. “He'’sall right. He'll sleep for hours 
if you don’t wake him.” 

Bunter never woke it. He swears he didu’t. But directly Mrs. 
Bunter was gone it began to cry. 

At first, Bunter rocked the cradle hopefully, and said “’Sh!” 
Then he tried singing. He sung four comic songs, but they made 
the baby more unhappy than ever. He whistlei He droned a 
bymn that filled bim with resignation, but it seemed to give the 
baby spasms 

“It'll have a fit in a minute!” wailed Bunter. 

And he addressed it socthincly in broken Eng!ish, but it went on 
getting purple in the face, and terrified him so, that he picked it out 
of the cradle and walked wildly about the room with it. 

Just as it was yelling its loudest, there was a knock at the room 
door. Bunter didnt care to be caught nursing the baby, so he left 
it screaming furiously in its cradle while he went to see who it was. 

It was Mr. Chortle, the loiger. 

“There's someone at the street door,” grumblei Mr. Chortle. 
“ He’s knocked eleven times. I:’s the butcher’s man.” 

“ Haven't heard him once. Tell him I don’t want anything, wil! 
you?” Bunter entreated. “ I’ve got all I want!” 

He bolted in again. 

The baby was going from bad to worse; there seemed to be no 
end of cry in it yet. Banter could do nothing with it; he was so 
distracted that presently, when another knock came, he opened the 
door recklessly, with the baby in his arms. 

It was Mr, Chortle agin. 

“Wish you'd listen to your knocker,” he said, peevishly. 

“I wish | could,” protested Bunter. 

“ There's two men there now.” 

“ Whe the—Ohb ! *Sh-h-h!” 

“One's your milkman. The other's selling books and wants you 
to take in Shakespeare in two hundred and forty monthly parts——” 

* What good’s Shakespeare:to me now?” raved Bunter. “Oh, my 
goodness ! Sh-h-h!—Send Shakespeare away. Say Im busy. But 
you might take three penn’orth of milk. Get a jug from the 
kitchen.” 

Mr. Chortle didn’t like it; he went away muttering. But the 
baby was howling so, that Bunter was thankful to retire and tramp 
drearily round and round the room with it, tilt Mr. Chortle sum- 
mone! him again. 

“I'm sick of this!” he complained. 

“So am J, old map,” Bunoter answered, pathetically. “ Who 
is it?” 

“ That man won't go away,” said Mr. Chortle. “ He says he’s sure 
you want Shakespeare——” 

* Ob, Shakespeare be——” 

“ That's what J tell bim-——” 

“ First class Shakespeare, sir,” shouted the man from the door-step, 
“in two hunderd and forty parts——'” 

“Go away!” roared Bunter. trying to make himself heard above 
the baby. “I°ll—I‘ll—smash you into more parts than Saakespeare ! 
Send him away, Chortle, or I'll murder bim !” 

He was ciesperate ; and the baby got so outrageous, at last, that he 
ted put on its bonnet and dashed out with it, to look for Mrs. 

unter, 

People he passed said he was a brute to let the child scream like 
that. and one man stopped him. 

“I’m a father myself,” the man was beginning. 

“ Then if you don’t sympathise with me,” thundered Bunter, “ you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

He fied on till he came to Weever's shop, and then, maddened by 
the baby’s uproar, he went right in. The shop girls giggled at him, 
pretending it was the baby they were laughing at, but he was past 
caring for anything. Directly he ascertained Mrs, Bunter had left 
there ten minutes ago, he ran out, and all the way back home. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Chortle, coming out as he entered. “ Why 
she’s been back, and just went out to look for you!” 

“Great Solomon! Here! Mind it a second.” 

And before Mr. Chortle knew what had happened, the baby was 
in his arms, and Bunter was racing down the road as if he was com- 
peting for a prize, 
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He‘fiew round four corners, and came suddenly upon Mrs. Banter 
who staggered at the sight of him and shrieked : 

“ Where's baby ?™ 

“ It’s all right,” panted Bunter. 

“Ob! You're afraid to tell me! You've dropped it——” 

“IT haven't!” 

“It's been ran over——” 

“Tt hasn't! * 

“Thea where is it !—Ob-h-h !” 

Buster's haggard looks terrified her into hysterics, and a crow! 
got round and concluded he had been knocking her about. 
es I tell you it’s all right,” he reiterated, hurrying ber along with 

im. 

And when they reached the end of their road she believed him. 
She coukd bear it. 

They found Mr. Chortle gnashing his teeth on the stairs, and the 
baby doing serpentine dances upside down on the mat, 

“Ob, I'll never let you mind it again!” cried Mrs, Bunter, 
snatching it up, indignantly. “ Never!” 

Banter hopes she woo"t; says he has a presentiment that if she 
does be will sabsequently require minding himself for the rest of his 


life. 
Two Breezy Books. 

LUCKILY for holiday makers, “ Love Clouds,” and “ The River of 
Life,” by Mr. John Laley, the popular editor of the popular Peany 
IUustrated Paper, have boven re-issued. They are just the books to 
put in a jacket pocket and take out on a deck-chair or mountain side. 
in the.stern sheets of a boat, a pier head. or a sea shore. 

The only drawback FUN has found to them is that when you begin 
to read them you can’t leave off till you have finished them—thes 
Fun’'s breakfast was late the other morning because the housemait 
was soaring in “Love Clouds ;” and when be came home to tes. 
which he always dos, that wasn’t ready because Mrs. FCN was 
immersed in “ The River of Life.” Master Fux chucked home lessons 
in order to finish Mr. Laley’s books, so FUN took them back to town 
with the result that, dipping into “ The River of Life,” he overshot 
his station. 

“ Love Clouds ” will surely bring a silver lining to its talented and 
genial author. 


ADVERTISERS ILLUSTRATED. 
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(3) “I will steal up behind them and knock their heads together.”’ 


Police Intelligence. 


RECENT testimonials to deserving “ bobbies" retiring from the 
force have taken the form of handsome marble timepieces. There 
is something quite touchingly appropriate about these gifts. Their 
donors seem to have felt that their late colleagues the recipients, 
had, while on duty been many a time salutei with the ribald 
remark, following an impertinent question, “If you want to know 
the time, ask a policeman.” This gratuitous and odious piece of in. 
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AN ENGAGED COUPLE. 
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(2) “ They are so taken up with each other, they have failed to 

















































(4) “ It was not I!!” 


solence, implying, as it did, that a policeman could always tell you 
the time, use he was ever in possession, more or less law- 
fully, of an instrument that marked the time, could only be 
apologised for by the presentation of such an instrument, and 


putting the donees in 
inquiry, should it be 
because it is sure to 
question in future mu 
pensioned policeman.” 


the lawful position to answer the offensive 
repeated to them, as no doubt it will be, 
be noted that the proper form of the said 
st be, ‘‘ If you want to know the time ask a 
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One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr. G. D. Lynch, 2, Elm Court, Temple. ] 


THE UP-TO-DATE ADMIRER. 


“Believe me if all those endearing young charnis " 
Were really and truly your own, 

*Twould at once ty an end to my fears and alarms ; 
No longer would [ live alone. 


Oh ! could I believe that the bloom on your cheek, 
Of which you so justly are vain, 

Did it come like the b’oom on the rye, so to speak, 
Or is it affected by rain? 


Oh ! were I assured that glorious bair, 
But matching the brightest of gold, 

Were it truly your own, then iaplbve I'd declare, 
But if bought, then how T should be sold, 


Oh ! could ! believe that fair Nature alone 
Did all thy perfections impart, 

But with age, I must own, I’ve incredulous grown, 
For I trace the assistance of Art, 


A Bill. 


THIS is rather a curiosity ; it was given me by a poor wandering 
actor, as a specimen of the sort of thing people in his line had to 
put up with. His arranged terms had been 16s. inclusive. 

Mr. T. FITZJENKINS. 
To Mks, CHOCKBOTTLE, 

Milk for the week ... mr pds see pe 1 0 
Pepper and salt I will give you. Fancy saucer 

that was broken I will leave to your honour. 

Had it been left in bedroom it would not have 

been broken. 
Three bottles of beer ... eee nes ase ee 1 6 
I hope you inquired the price of bitter beer, as it 

is more pleasant for both parties. 





Rooms ... eee ove cee eee eee |) oe 
Boots, 1s, 2d.; Fire, 6d. per scuttle, 3s, _... eee 4 2 
Extra for early breakfasts ... fe abe eve 1 0 

£1 3 8 


“Inclusive,” I may mention, generally means boot cleaning, fire 
and lights and the cruet, 

The “early breakfasts” alluded to were 10 o’clock. Mrs. Chock- 
bottle was specially recommended to my friend as exceptionally 
good, clean, and reasonable. So clean was the bed that I—I mean 
my friend—elected to sleep on the sofa, covered with rugs, rather 
than venture between sheets that had done duty for heaven knows 
how meny weeks, 

Oh ! it’s a pleasant life, is an actor’s! 


The Story of a.Bright-eyed Minority 
that Squinted. 


THERE was once a Brigbt-eyed Minority that went in largely for 
Ibsen and mutual admiration. So bright and beautiful indeed 
were its eyes that even its greatest enemies felt sorry that it was 
upable to see straight. For, sad to say, that Bright-Eyed Minority 
squinted ; and squinted badly. One eye turned in and gazed with 
affectionate interest at the Minority itself, while the other eye went 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom it might devour ; if I may be 
allowed that Satanic simile, After all, the simile is a good one, 
it 18 so very unlike what similes generally are, For the things that 
eye devoured were things that no respectable or self-respecting lion, 
other than a literary one, would think of looking at, much less 
devouring, 

Now, this Bright-eyed Minority got put upon the free list of 
several theatres, and naturally quarrelled with the class of piece 
usually presented. For to quarrel with the fare set before them is 
the especial privilege of the free-listers, It displays their good taste 
and shows their independence. ‘* Why,” said the Bright-eyed, 
‘why this everlasting cant about virtue, and cleanliness, and 
honour, and things that no fellow can understand? Why these 
insipid, respectable characters, who luve, and are married, and live 
comparatively happily ever after? Why these plots with incidents 
in them— common, everyday, preposterous incidents? Why?” But 
there was no answer to these questions. And people who heard the 
Bright-eyed making so much ado about so little, shook their heads 
sadiv, and tapping their foreheads, intimated to the initiated, that 
all was not well with the Bright-eyed objectors. 

Then the Bright-eyed rose in their places and demanded their 
money back. But they had not paid any money, so the demand was 
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considered by the management extortionate, and peremptorily 
declined. The Minority, justly angered, went out breathing 
ven ce; and, calling a general meeting, at which every member 
of the Minority was present (seven men and a growing boy), they 
prepared a scheme for the destruction of the British drama. And it 
was while endeavouring to carry out this scheme that they came to 
a very bad end, 

Now the Bright-eyed ones were few, but very noisy. So when they 
began proclaiming that what the public went to see at the theatre 
was the new morality tempered by episodes, several managers pur- 
chased several objectionable pieces and produced them regardless of 
expense, But although the Bright-eyed came in with orders and 
applauded with emphasis, the public remained outside and went to 
a music hall. The managers finding that “ orders,” however appre- 
ciative were not remunerative closed their housesand filed petitions, 


One dark night the “undischarged” managers took the Bright- 
eyed Minority for a trip up the river in a torpedo boat ; they started 
from Old Swan Pier at twelve midnight, and—they never returned, 


A COurse of the Gods. 


A VERY long time ago, there was a town in Greece whose inhabit- 
ants made themrelves obnoxious to the gods, For they went about 
making disparaging remarks anent their deities; and talking very 
tall indeed about “ poetic myths,” and “ priestcraft,” and *‘ geological 
and biological, and other logical imipossibilities.” So the gods were 
justly angered, and talked the matter over among themselves, and 
decided to give those foolish inhabitants one of those high-class 
curses which are known as blessings in disguise, 

They therefore appointed an Olympian Commission to make in- 
quiries, with the object of finding the most deleterious affliction 
that could be inflicted upon humanity, with a view to letting those 
absurd inhabitants experience a little of it. The Commissioners, 
after considerable deliberation, gave it as their uuanimous opinion 
that “a good man, who didn't know much, but who had enthu- 
siasms, and meant well,” would, in an emergency, prove a host in 
himself, s6 far as national disasters were concerned, So the gods, 
acting upon the advice of the Commissioners, made a man of this 
description, and set him amid the objectionable inhabitants of that 
town in Greece, and there was the deuce to pay. 

The man immediately set about doing good for all he was worth, 
He collected subscriptions from hard-working people, and distributed 
the proceeds among the people who never did any work at all. He 
gave the incompetent a leg-up, so that they climbed into the places 
held until then by the intelligent only, He encouraged namby- 
pamby, and considered virility valgar. He worked /ike a ni in 
the cause of the foolish,and gave away his substance to the un- 
deserving. And the last state of that town was unmentionable, 

However the moral medicine, though drastic, was effectual. The 
inhabitants of that town in Greece gave An their high-toned sceptic- 
ism, and prayed earnestly to the go:is to take away that too-good per- 
son, and give him some suitable reward somewhere else, 

The gods, moved to pity, removed him as requested, and the town 
rose rapidly to a position of great eminence; andj after a long time 
of unparalleled prosperity, decayed into a condition of advanced 
civilisation, and is now a picturesque ruin in great request for per- 
sonally conducted picnics, 

But the gods are not quite so dead as is popularly supposed, 
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FANCY SKETCHES. 


A soldier charging an enemy, 
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A Shaving from a Barber's Poll. 


(AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH BY OUR ARTIST IN SOAP.) 
THE NERVOUS CUSTOMER. 

HE comes very early in the morning, opens the door about twelve 
inches, and puts his head inside, taking a half cpa poses glance round. 
He seems to say, “ I'm very sorry that my beard will grow ; but I can’t 
help it, you know, and if you wouldn’t mind shaving me, I should 
be ever so much obliged.” He actually does say—nothing. He 
waits for me to speak. Which I do, I observe, “Fine morning, 
sir,” or “ Dirty morning, sir,” as the case may be. He says, “ Yes, it 
is a fine morning,” or “ It is inclined to be a dirty morning,” also a= 
the case may be; but he seems to say. “ If you really think it a fine 
morning, or a dirty morning, I am glad to agree with you ; bat, if 
you don’t think so, I won't contradict you for the world.” Then I 
guide him to his seat, in which he trembles. I put the apron upon 
him, and he shivers. It is astonishing how many people shiver when 
you touch the top of their spine with acold finger. But the Nervous 
Customer is almost convulsed. 

Then | take up the strop, and commence to sharpen the razor. 
The razor was sharp before; but that doesn’t mattera bit. People 
never believe it ia sharp unless they see you strop it. And all the 
while I am so engaged the Nervous Customer looks saspiciously at 
me, I know that he is thinking, in the innermost depths of what 
he chooses to call his mind, that I am only restrained from exercising 
the edge of the instrament upon his wiadpipe by the thought that 
he will hand me threepence if I allow him to live. And he fingers 
the money in his pocket, and makes it chink, so that I may know he 
does not intend to ask for credit. Then I work up the lather, and 
be closes his lips so tightly that all the blood goes out of them. He 
is in fearful agony all the time I am soaping his chin. He rolls up 
his eyes and looks ghastly. I eay,“ Upper lip, sir?” He knows 
that I know he can never grow a moustache, and as he gives a feeble 
affirmative be evidently considers the question a simple addition of 
insult to injury. The Nervous Customer is a very simple case, 
requiring nothing but the most ordinary treatment until I come to 
the centre of his chin. There, ili-fortune has endowed him with a 
deep farrow,in which grow the most obstinate bristles that ever 
harrowed the soul of civilised barber. 

It would be all right if he would only keep still. And he always 
does manage to remain frozen with fright until the razor arrives at 
that spot. Then the soap, which has been irritating his nose and 
making his eyes water for the space of a minute and a half, 
invariably titillates his nasal nerves to such a degree that he is 
obliged to sneeze. Sometimes I see what is coming. At other 
times [ do not. He quivers slightly from head to foot, exclaims 
“ Ah-’tis-you!” (addressing nobody in particular), and when he 
relapses to the cushion again his weight is less to the extent of a 
considerable slice off the lower part of his face. I apply cold water 
and sticking-plaster. The Nervous Customer says ‘tis nothing. 
And, while be is of that opinion, why should [| gramble? But I 
often wonder that he does not let his beard grow. I fancy there 
must be domestic reasons in the way, for he has his hair cut once a 
week, and cut very short. 


Professional Advice. 


Two strangers in a first-class railway carriage have got into some- 
what friendly conversation. The windows have just been let down 
on account of the closeness of the day, and the desultory chatter is 
consequently turned to the subject of ventilation. 

“] make it,” says one of the two, “I make it an invariable 
practice to advise people to sleep with their bedroom windows open 
all the year round,” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the other; “I perceive that you are a 
doctor |" 

“Not at all!” was the confidential reply. “To tell you the 
truth, strictly between ourselves, I am—a burglar!” 


waults next door to tell whether they’re bosky.” 
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A USEFUL ARTICLE. 


’ Arriet —** Wot’s that mean, ’Arry, ‘ test yer soight ?’” 
'Arry.—‘ Whoy, it’s fur them "ere chaps as comes outer the wine 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA and Two Prizes | 
of HALF-A-GUINEA each for the best ORIGINAL ° 
HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 500 words 
in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA for the. 
best humorous PEN-AND-INK SKETCH. Contribu- | 
tions to be addressed to PRIZE COMMITTEE, ‘‘ Fun” 
Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to be accompanied by 
the advertisement of MARKS’ Gout Cure cut from 
this number. We reserve the right to use the un- 
successful contributions and sketches, and to pay 


for same at our usual rates. Any person forward- * 
s 


ing un-original matter as original will be prosecu- 
ted for fraud. 
















For Tender Feet 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy’s Fluid 
(diluted) It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot be obtained in any other 


way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz. 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy ’s 
Fluid Works, Turnmill Street, London, 
FE ¢ Insist on having ‘‘Condy’s Fluix 


Juss “‘ Condy’s Fluid.” 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. 


No. 16.—WoORK AND Rest. 
THEY cosily breakfast each morning at nine, 
They leisurely cab to the office by ten 
(They walk, now and then, if the weather is fine), 
They quietly glance through newspapers ; then, 
Perusing their letters 
(A moderate bunch), 
They lighten their fetters 
By going to lunch, 





The luncheon concluded (no haste-ridden meal), 
They slowly return, a few letters to sign. 
To add up some figures, or work off a “ deal,’ 
At four to turn homeward, at seven to dine— 

Which marks their positions 
And plainly reveals 
Unruffled conditions 
And regular meals, 


, 


But non semper tendit his arcum the god— 
Machines, kept at pressure, are likely to burst— 
And human machines can’t incessantly plod 


(Our friends would have seen you at Jericho first), 


Their tasks (which severely 
The stamina test) 
Necessitate clearly 
A holiday rest. 





Their limbs into town they reluctantly drag. 
“ We're nearly played out,” they exclaim, with a yawn, 
‘ Our business affairs are a terrible fag ; 
We will have a rest ere another day dawn.” 
So, sharply attacking 





Their portables—Piff ! 
The requisite packing 
Is done in a jiff. 
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They chillily rise ere the daylight’s approach 
And blinkingly breakfast, in comfortless gloom, 
To catch a damp steamboat or straw-flavoured coach, 
To visit a relic or gaze at a tomb. 
Up mountaias they scramble 
(They have to be “ done”), 
Retarded by bramble 
And broiled in the sun. 


With fly-drivers, innkeepers, porters, and guides 
They've intricate, lengthy, and polyglot rows ; 
Some miles of cathedral re-echo their strides, 
And “ picture-show headache " takes root in their brows ; 
t oars, in huge boats on 
The rivers, they strain, 
And often (no coats on) 
Get caught in the rain. 


From draughty plank-beds they are roused ere it's light, 
To shiver and watch mountain sunrises spread ; 
They “ keep up the fan” till all hours of the night 
With spirits who're choice and with wines that are red ; 
Their meals out of order 
Repeatedly fall, 
And, now and then, border 
On no meals at all. 





They sleep in hard beds and in narrow heds, too ; 
'n beds that are short and conducive to cramp ; 
In beds that are lumpy ; in beds they fall through ; 
In beds that are dirty, in beds that are damp, 

In high beds and low beds, 
In good beds and bad, 

And sometimes in no beds 
(When none can be had). 


And ever they’re hurrying after a train ; 
Or, ever they're scurrying after a boat ; 
Or, ever a coach they are striving to gain— 

Or party purloining a bag or a coat ; 
Their fortune diffusing 
Enjoyment “ to rights,” 
With passport-producing 
And douane delights, 


They get up too early, they coucher too late, 
They laugh too much, talk too much, play too 1nuch loo, 
They walk too much, ride too much (driven by fate), 
They eat too much, drink too much, smoke too much, too, 
‘ They pay too muach—merely 
For attics and such — 
They see too much, clearly 
Believing teo much, 


So back to their business they come with a zest, 
And all the rapidity haste can obtain, 
So thoroughly changed by their holiday rest, 
That blest if their mother would know them again ! 
(The deadly vacation 
Sows seeds that will lurk, 
And recuperation 
Has done its fell work !) 
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EXPEDITION. 


“D'y’ear Bill, wot’s yer ‘urry? anybody waitin’ for them ’ere 
goods ” 

“No; but there’s somebody missin’ em out of the shop, and I 
aint goin’ to wait for ’em, 


Fun in Earnest—My Only Book. 


“ ARE things really so bad with us, Rebert ?” 

“ They are bad enough, Susie ; talking will make them no better, 
We cannot go away this year. I am sorry for you and the children, 
very sorry; but sorrow will not mend matters. If we economise 
very closely we shall pull through, I’ve no doubt,” 

“ And if not?” 

Bob shrugged his shoulders, 

“Tell me, Bob, how this has happened. As your wife, I ought 
to know.” 

“I don't like bothering you about business, Susie, but the fact is 
that a lot of our money was in those Australian banks, As you 
know, they stopped, I suppose they will be all right again some day, 
but meanwhile there is no interest. That's bad enough, but ‘a 

“Goon, Bob,” I said, encouragingly, but feeling dreadfully anxious, 

“ Well, I had a few spare hundreds, and I met a chap who per- 
suaded me to put it into his business—a sleeping partnership, you 
know. He was living in decent style, and the books seemed all 
right, so I thought I had done a jo'ly good thing. However, it don’t 
succeed, and I'm liable for the debts, I’m no business man, worse 
luck! Don’t be down in the mouth, little girl; it will all come 
right, I dare say,” 

And off went Bob, as I supposed, to his club, 

As I was penniless when Bob married me, and had no father, Bob's 
affairs had not been looked closely into. He was believed to be 
well off, aud I was considered to have done very well in money 
matters, As money seemed plentiful I had never inquired, and Bob, 
believing I was not interested, never told me. It was his affection 
that male him keep his troubles to himself, 

Soon after he left, the nurse brought our two little children to kiss 
me before they went for their morning walk, As soon as they were 
gone the meaning of our conversation broke on me—we were ruined 
unless something could be done, 

Bob, as he said, was no business man, He never had, and, I 
— never would, earn a peany; for the sake of our children, 

must, 

I had a friend, a fashionable novelist. I did not care for her 
books ; they seemed to me vulgar, and Bob used to say that I had 
too much sense to enjoy them, One day this lady showed mea 
modlel of a most beautiful little country house which she was going 
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to build out of the profits of her last book, “And I shall have 
enough for a year on the Continent, as well,” she said, 

Fired with emulation, I studied her book. It seemed to me 
unwomanly, loud, almost immoral, and neither deep nor clever. [ 
felt sure [I could write a better. So when Bob was out I 
wrote and wrote, telling a different story, but making it as like 
the other in style as I could ; but I could not make it so vulgar and 
immodest. 

It struck me I could sell this. I heard somewhere that new pub- 
lishing firms gave better prices than old ones to young beginners, 
So when my book was finished I went to one whose name was quite 
strange to me. I was glad of the writing as a relief, for Bob was 
getting more down, and I had hard work to be cheerful, For fear 
of worrying me he would never say a word about business, except 
that everything would come right. ' 

I saw the publisher, and quite trembled while he looked over my 
novel ; but I need not, he was so delighted with it. — 

He at once offered to publish it, but did not see his way to give 
me any money down. For such a book, he said, the only fair way 
to me was for me to guarantee, quite as a matter of form, all 
expenses. These would be deducted from the profits, and then the 
remainder would be divided between him and me: I was to have 
three-quarters, and he the rest for his trouble. It seemed a good 
bargsin for me. When I told him so he laughed, and said that he 
knew what he was about, and if the book did what he expected he 
should be content with his share. I told him about my friend’s 
house, and he laughed again. “ Perhaps out of another book, Mrs, 
Turquand ; but you must be content if this one results in a cottage. 
I now think be was sarcastic, I hate double entendre. 

A clerk brought in an agreement. The publisher read it to me; 
but I did not understand it. He said it was all right, so I signed it, 
and the clerk signed as a witness, I arranged to call for the proofs, 
so that Bob might be kept in the dark, I also, acting on the pub- 
lisher’s advice, chose a nom de plume. 

My book soon came out. It was the prettiest-bound book that 
year, and I felt very proud till I came to read it, when it seemed 
dreadful stuff. I told Bob it was by someone I knew, and asked him 
to read it. He tefused to read more than the first volume, saying it 
was dreary drivel, and he advised me to have no more to do witha 
woman who could write such indecent twaddle. It seemed very 
hard, because it was not more wicked than lots of other women’s 
books, and I only wrote it because I wanted money for Bob, and I 
had been told that naughty novels paid best. I went to bed early 
that nigbt and cried myself to sleep. 

In the morning I had a surprise that made me forget all about 
that wretched book. It was a note from Bob, saying that he had 
had an offer of something in Peru, as he understood Spanish and 
something about mining, and had to leave at once to catch the mail 
at Southampton. He promised to write ; but meanwhile I was to 
send his things to Cuzco. Bob wrote often; but I was so miserable 
without him that I quite forgot all about my book, except when I 
saw a fresh review. They were all nasty, and said the same as Bob, 
only in more polite and disagreeable language. It was dreadful to 
think what a perfect sink of foulness I must be to have had such 
thoughts, 

After about three months, Bob wrote to say his business was done, 
and he should be home almost as soon as his letter. [ could not be 
quite all bad, or I should not have felt so delighted at the thought, 
as he was only my husband. A post or two later I got the pub- 
lishers’ account, Instead of making any money, I was in their debt 
nearly two hundred pounds. My novel had not sold at all. ‘They 
demanded their money at once, and threatened all kinds of things. 
It was hard to have to meet Bob with such bad news, 

But, even that did not quite spoil our meeting, After we had 
done admiring each other and the babies, Bob said, “I hope, Susie, 
you have had no more to do with the woman who wrote that dis- 
gusting novel you asked me to read,” So I had to tell him the 
disgusting woman was his wife, and why I wrote it. He only kissed 
me and laughed, Then I told him of the bill. 

“Never mind, Susie,” the good fellow said, “ I've done so well by 
this trip I can manage to settle that, and the future is all right, for 
I so pleased the owners that they have offered me the management 
of the English office, with quite a nice little salary, Who are the 
publishers? I'll see them and settle.” 

I put their account in his hands. 

“ Susie,” said Bob, laughing all over his face, “do you remember I 
told you I had been fool enough to become a sleeping partner in a 
rotten business ?”’ 

“ Yes, dear,” I answered, trembling. 

“This is the identical business. So it will not be all loss, [ 
suppose. Lucky you went to them.” 

Nevertheless, it Was all loss, and Bob had to sell out of the firm at 
a sacrifice. I wish I could help Bob, who has to work dreadfully 
hard; but I shall never write another novel. 
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That Long-Suffering Apple Pie. 


As I was sitting in my armchair the other day, looking on in an 
absent manner at my young children playing about the room, my 
eye lighted suddenly on a thin dog-eared quarto paper-covered book 
containing gorgeous—I might say lurid-coloured—illust rations, which 
volume my youngest boy had a minute or two before thrown on to a 
table near me. This fascinating but audacious work I remembered 
to have gloated over with delight when I was of very tender age, 
The book in question professed to record the history of a certain 


famous Apple Pie, to which all the members of the Alphabet were . 


introluced in due order, As I—after forty years’ interval—again 
read the details of its remarkable treatment at the hands of these 
members, I could not help making some mature inward reflections 
or comments of a rather sarcastic tendency with regard to the 
matter. These reflections, &c., I will now place before the gentle 
reader. 

The story opens with 

A APPLE pie.—We are here introduced to the comestible, 

B Bit it.—B’s action seemed somewhat to smack of puerile 
vulgarity. 

C Cut it.—Perfectly in order; but would it not have been 
advantageous if C had taken precedence of B? 

D DANCED for it.—Surely a weak and gratuitous proceeding, 
unless it was a matter of “No song, no supper”—that is, “No 
dance, no pie.” 

E EArt it.—The foregoing saltatory performance was apparently 
fruitless in its results, as the agreeable duty of sampling the pie’s 
flavour was allotted to E. (B's action above mentioned was pro- 
bably abortive, momentary, and followed by sharp correction.) We 
are not told if E had it all; but subsequent events seem to show 
that he did not. 

F FovuGurt for it.—That is, of course, for the remainder, which 
E, in spite of his best efforts, could not manage to assimilate. 

G Got it.—F’s greedy pugnacity met with no success, for the 
pie was quietly appropriated by G, who no doubt selected his oppor- 
tunity when F had got a bad one on the nose, or in the eye, and 
was hors de combat. 

H HOWLED for it.—H was an infant who, saturated with gastro- 
nomic desire during G’s tenure of office with the pastry, howled for 
it—as infants will do. 

I INKED it.—The horrible noises emanating from the dis- 
appointed infant greatly exasperated I, a very cross-grained and 
short-sighted bachelor, who hurled a quart bottle of ink at it. This, 
however, missed its aim, and broke in a shower on to the pie, making 
an awful mess over it and all round about. 

J JUMPED over it.—The reason for this piece of athletics is not 
readily apparent. Perhaps the large amount of ink lying in all 
directions (the result of I’s deplorable violence) rendered it desirable 
for J to make a leap, to avoid the possibility of soiling his clothes. 
Yet the explanation is not quite convincing, as the jump must have 
been right over a table. Possibly J was a dog or a cat, 

K KICKED it,—What uncalled-for and senseless conduct ! What 
entire selfishness and absence of thought for the stomachic interests 
of the fifteen members of the alphabet yet to come! 

L_ LONGED for it.—This fact surprises us, in view of the probable 
—nay, certain condition of the pie after the indignities inflicted on 
it by land K. Perhaps he was not fastidious or dainty in a matter 
of this kind. This is a poor supposition at best ; but it is all we ean 
offer. 

M MOANED at it.—M seems to have gauged the pitiableness of 
the situation, which pitiableness surely could not be disputed, 

N NEEDED it.—We can only infer that he was very hard pressed 
indeed ; and so hungry, that he did not mind pastry in a chaotie and 
exceptionally unpalatable state. 

O OWNED it.—There was a sort of satisfaction in having the 
question of proprietorship settled. The unusual strain of wear and 
tear to which the property had been subjected, must, however, have 
terribly depreciated its value. 

P PEPPERED it.—A nasty wanton thing to do—a bit of spiteful 
mischief which calls for our hearty execrations, 

Q QUAILED at it.—That is, at its gruesome aspect. No wonder. 

R REJECTED it.—We cannot censure R. 

S Sat onit.—The narrative is now getting too painful and in- 
volved ; and I must hurry on to the bitter end, merely stating briefly 
that, in spite of the physical difficulties inevitably resulting from 
S's gratuitous ill-usage, T Took it, but U quickly Upset it. In face, 
however, of these fast-accumulating unpleasantnesses, W WANTED 
it. X didn’t have anything at all to do with it; but Y, who was of 
a strong animal nature, and bitterly chagrined at the loss of a suc- 
culent morsel, YELL«“D for it; but his violence was futile. There 
was nothing in the world left for Z to do, and there is also nothing 
left for the author to do but to end this “ strange, eventful history,” 
which he accordingly does. 
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“It’s an Ill Wind, &c.” 


[The “ Peculiar People” have been in evidence again. A child recently died at 
Poplar, after an illness during which the only remedial treatment it received was 
that of a “ peculiar” sect—viz., anointing with oll, prayer, and the laying on of 
hands, —Press, } 


St. James prescribes a curious plan 
For raising up an ailing man, 
And those who heed his startling creed, 
Are a “ Peculiar” breed indeed ; 

For sure to sense it stands 
That no sane man would e’er attempt 
To make an invalid exempt 
From “ shuffliag off this mortal coil ” 
By oiling with St. James's Oil, 

And laying on of hands ! 


I'll hurl at these misguided, daft, 
‘* Peculiar ’’ folks a pointed shaft 
Of satire keen ; their ways I'll curse 
In fierce and acrimonious verse: — 
But, stay | now, stay; there lands 
A sudden thought into my brain 
Which makes me from my wrath refrain, 
And as a devotee me claims 
To the oiling system of St. James 
And the laying on of hands ! 


I’ve got a moody mother-in-law, 
Who cleaves me with perennial jaw ; 
I’ve got an uncle, sour and old 
And rich, who’s willed me all his gold, 
His houses, and his lands, 
And, ere these crusty cranks fall ill, 
I'l] them convert—by Jove, I will !— 
To that “ peculiar” creed which makes 
“ Peculiar” folks (whom sickness shakes) 
Think they can make King Death recoil 
By oiling with St. James’s Oil, 
And laying on of hands ! 


THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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. He stooned and kissed ber. 
An Expensive Taste Se ne ° . 
THE Mas wHo was T0O POLITE. Daffin’s taste for tomatoes is spoilt. 
SOME people say that politeness costs nothirg. That is because The wedding is fixed for next week. 
they have never bad to pay for it. It ccst Daffin all he was 


worth. ‘ | Variz Lectiones. 





Daffin was a meek, modest little gentleman, who seemed so ¢ , , . 
7 . - - ~~ a 
out for bachelorhood, that everybody used to say he * ould never [—Is Viso VERITAS. 
get married, which was a very unkind thing to say. for that sort of TRUTH in wine, says the aiage Cissic ; 
- . é © ‘ 
prophecy generally works out its own contradiction. He was t may have been so in days of yore, — 
middle-aged, dressy. polite to a romantic excess, and boarded in tr When they drank Falernian. Cascuban. Massic 
select establishment presided over by Miss Evelyn Chatters, 4 And other brands, py Tiber’s shore 
gushing young creature of forty. But now, when much of our hock and sherry, 
Now, it was the practice amongst the other boarders always ° Fine old claret and fruity port, 
: ; 1 £, a omit fn a . : , ae. 
mention any particular del’cacy they fancied for CT, 220 45 ta Is made of an artificial berry 
as possible Miss Chatters would see that it was supplied, But Dafin Carefally mixed in chemist’s retort 
never asked for anything likethat. He was too chivalrous. Wine merchants on'y. so far as I know, 
He aommetimes fancied things. mind a9. But if he had askel for Sar that there's Veritas in 9! 
them and been told that superhuman efforta had t ma = 
procure them in vain, he would have been overwhe.mel nshame I[.—VABIUM ET MCTABILE SEMPER F EMINA. 
am! confusion to think what a lot of trouble he had given. GO In what cay vestments Beauty blooms 
restra 1! such wild gings wit & Dreast and 84 - How ght and beauteous her costumes ! 
apout them, In every colour ranging 
a * nad . 
H r LET eat LO 48m Z tor tomatoes t . tor any* 4 G199 and lull wo i be tnis e@arto, 
had «ou b pa r tomatoes f nal asx t is 4 If woman ceas to worst Worth— 
Miss Cha ir L, for gratificat May s ever * anging 
r Y al t ‘ mearaers Dut Van I ; 
was t Mi s had a urke fer f K [I] YCLLA FIDES FRONTI 
: y atte et : for 4 A I I sq ate ne it es along t cay parad 
d i 7a59 SUitJ om 4 - » = ~ 
yet Fam W He? I Ap Olt ‘ LAR H wor a ) — rt-front tna 5 3 Sputless a l unter 
/ f [ And r aimir 3 haugne}s oearing 
Daft r t know that. His nervoos Hesty Slas! a man’sa rances it isn’t safe to trust 
not . iW m oO rear tp st Such a Loing Was possi Ma ’ 4 fres 824 r Was )] I 24 t iere Ca 4 SU 1d n = 
Woma f, 4 VeT tries t With marl toat was Os ieory 4nd . -: 4 wf rk y he was wearing 
In this f unsuspicious innocence, it bappened on 1g ; ‘ 
when all t ther boarders were absent, he sat down to dine with [V.—QUANTUM MvcTATUs AB ILLO. 
Miss Chatters alone. ‘Twas when Hector landed from the bark 
He took $ USUAa! piace near her, and they had a Ce, ym Tortan (He was languid and limp as a willow), 
little dinner, and got pleasantly chatty over it. That Virgil made the terse remark— 
Having on y on server, Daffin felt more at ease, and it presently ua atu m mutatua ab hbillow ! 
occurred to him that he hal now an exceptional opportunity to 
explain to Miss Chatters that he would like tomatoes for dinner 
(CCA mally, if 8ne Was quite certain she could yet thera without 7 
iInconvenjence ; and he fillel up the pauses of the conversation in 
mentally arranging a ceremonious sentence to that effect. 
‘ [t's t rs mn . lif ’ \ 1s f natters Cc ntin i, sé in { e ¢ a 


boarders are such a worry! I dont’ know what I should do, Mr. 
Daffin, if I hadn't you to support me sometimes agains: them.”’ 

Daffin coughed behind his hand, and felt flattered, 

“ You have been rery kind,” she said, gently. “I have always felt 
that, whilst I have you here, [ have a protector.” 

She choked back a sob. 

Daffin passed his hand distracte|ly over his bald head, and couldn't 
think of any appropriate remark. 

“They are so unreasonable—always wanting things it is so diffi- 
cult to obtain,” she said, sighing. “You never even ask for any- 
thing; and I should be pleased to get anything for y ~ 

1 it embarrassed m,and dr nil JACK 





‘ " rrr . [ 
COnTUuM & viea t © Was Uppermost in bis mind, He clutched 
at it. iik prover i\rown , man at 4 straw 
ey 
fou are very gow!,’” he stammered, in a feeble flutte f ex 
, , W . | . } 
ne 7 4 d ’ — | NAvTve .-en 44 iny to : ibe Ww uid ju Miss 


Misa ¢ stlers imed fain jy. 
This is so jen '” she panted, hysterically, before he hal a 
chance to resume, though | have seen it in your eyes, dear Mr. 


Daffin, for weeks past, It is sudden, but oh! whatcan I say? I— 
am— yours 

Daffin was thunderstruck. He couldn't tell her she wasn’t :-— 
not now, after she had so ingenuously revealed her artless affection 
for him. It would be a cruel outrage on her delicate feminine 
sensibilities, What could he say? 

He was aroused from a torpor of despair by seeing her drop bac 
in her chair and hearing her ask in a faint whisper for water, 

And as he stood dazedly holding the glass to her lips, she allowed 
her head to droop sideways and rest on his waistcoat 


ecstaticaily up at him, murmured 


, and vazing 


“Oh, Augustus! You are the first man who ever won my heart ! 
What was he to do? It would be cold barbarity to allow su 


a tender sentiment to pass without pr ps THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


4 
ul Wild sponse He was too ! Ituy 

chivalrous rt tr * - = = fas ‘ ' 17 ., : Tar — 

IVaAil is Now té er the iT trut : and ) nsot 7 ater] ('ra/ t-— T wns area ifully empty, eon , 

. . , . » . , ° ‘ ” 

to utter an affecti he was far from feeling H ; niv aacri- Snarler,—*" Not a soul worth meeting. 
‘ | ¢ 5 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sk 
Halt has been Amen ery d ‘he ana 


Prize of One Guinea-and-a- 


FUN. 







wo 


fully Delleve, eliminate the meal of dinner, if it were a 
Choice between giving that up, or abandoning the 
‘atterneon tea” rendezvous, with the epportunities 


af scandal circulating and backbiting it always 


Mr. J. L. BERGSON, 92, Perey Road. Shepherd’s Bush, W. affords 
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“WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS—”; OR, “DON'T KNOW 
WHERE HE ARE.” 
Mr, Boorer soliloquises,—(Hiccup.) “ Aint it lovely to be it 
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Afternoon Tea. 
By A MvucH-MARRIED MAN. 


I AM a dyspeptic married man of middle age. I should like to 
rs ag aed ae words about that detestable modern Society institu- 
aioe Bo afternoon tea.” | don’t refer only to the unwholesome, 
¥ ve" estroying decoction that is always thrust at me whenever I 
i ere call, or that I am almost equally compelled to 
ritanan Whenever my wife's lady friends (and they are far too 
ie 7 “a pont aga me) come to what, by a polite but hollow fiction, 
able pe “i to be my house, N Ic omptain of the whole objection- 

‘© performance that is inevitably implied by the words “ after- 


noon tea.”’ - £4 . ; he = 
terror ill It is to me a baneful function, and full of terrora— 
= Fyryt M4 
vi! I > r ’ - ; _ srk 
as | } 9th social and gastronomic. But to such laiv acquaintances 
" 1Z ee ne ; ; ~ 4 sa - { 7 . ] 
the dave the misfortune to include in my socia! circle (1 don't like 
> it rie i, aw a . : ] ] 

tea” x, and I daresay the aversion is mutual), the “afternoon 

4 a} Dears to be one fF THe ¢ ef eyant , fr v asyry th ne ¢t 

s A +e | 4 i , ws Vi af iG — pias” 44s VS 


De vad ~ oe } 1 ~ 
— and looke lorward to Many I these ladie wou I 


tforis, Why tea, more than any other fluid, should 
generate or stimulate these unpleasant vices, I can't 
say, but the fact remains that it does so. The meal of 


VS 
— pT a = =. , Tay. 
a dinner being taken largely for purposes of natrition 
(my evening meal, however, habitually disagrees with 


me, and aggravates my normal gouty tendencies), 
iS, Socially speaking, and in the eyes of these ladies, 
much inferior in importance to the five o'clock affair. 
To digress for a moment from my main subject, | 
honld hke ¢ — : on Sifiene > wri 
should like to mention that Mrs. Jenkins, my wife (a 


/ woman, I regret to say. of a selfish and exacting dis- 
position), is very fond of disestablishing our late dinner 
in favour of that miserable, messy, mongrel meal (which 
[ simply loathe) called a “high tea.” Bat “ afternoon 

held a function that must be cherishe 
and maintained in all its indigestible integrity, partly, 
[ believe, for the exasperation and discomfiture of men 
like myself, who feel called upon to denounce it on both 
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i moral and physical grounds. I am a good deal at home 


> 


d now, having lately retired from the City business 
Hawkseye, Jenkins, and Plodder, wharfingers, and so | 
j often experience the full tribulation of these afte: n 


= 
™ // Vf festivals. Mrs, Jenkins is always “at home” on Tues- 
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“ Ay, A aavys ana Fri iavVS, and Nas a flood of lady visitors w 
/ 1) taik very fast—some of them in more than one sense 
; rk i the word—and who regard me as & sort of savage, 
; s0cia |] aS Sap — wee nite » len ki 
socially speaking, and, I believe, pity Mrs. Jenkins 
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the pussession of such a hasband. In spit 
supposed barbarism. my wife expects me to go w 
her sometimes to other people's “ At Homes,” and this 
I do, bet only under chronic protest and after bad 
language. 

My wife's unmarried sister, Millicent Pinchard (a 
good many years her junior and, I am bound to say, 
rather an attractive woman), often stays in our house, 
and accompanies Mrs. Jenkins on her calls. But you 
don't catch either of these ladies starting on a visit 

ntil they have discussed and satisfactorily decided 
the question whether there will be afternoon tea. If 
it appears that Mrs. Meekwell (a dutiful and ideal 
wife she is—one who never differs from her husband 
oR any point, but defers at once to all his views) did 
not offer (so-called) hospitality on the last occasion of 
a visit, the idea of calling at her house is indignantly 
scouted. But it would be safe to call on Mrs. Racy,— 
“ You know, my dear Milly,” says my wife, ‘she always 
gives tea, and is such a charming and amusing person.” 
Mrs. Graymare Racy, I may mention, is my dete noir: 
par excellence, and ber house is the recognised central 
official agency for the circulation of the latest and most 
piquant scandals of our district. Her “ worse half” is 
not known—at least to the polite world—as Mr. Racy, 
but relatively only as Mrs. Graymare Racy’s husband. 
(The unsophisticated reader should at this point be 
instructed that these two appeilations have a very 
different meaning in the eyes of polite society.) He 
is an inferior person, but is occasionally—not often— 
tolerated by his Society wife as a necessary but regret- 
table encumbrance. I think poor Racy’s hatred of 
“afternoon tea” and all its works is, if possible, even 
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hadeh ; 
1 beaSh deeper than mine, and we are on very friendly terms, 


largely in consequence of this strong bond of unity. 
We are going to have some amusement together in London to-night, 
and as our wives wil! not be of the party, we anticipate a very enjoy- 
able evening of—to put it mildly—a decidedly Bohemian character, 
at our weekly gathering of the “ Aggrieved Husbands’ Retalistion 
League,” of which corporation Racy is the popular president, 


Our Glorious Mother Tongue. 
THERE was a youug wowan of Leicester, 
Deceivers to marry them preicester ; 

In a petulant fashion 

She scouted their pashion 
And besought them to cease for to peicester, 
Did this haughty young maiden of Leicester, 
Whose parish priest daily confeicester, 

She said she'd have none 

Of their frivolous fone, 

And her parish priest thankfully bleicester, 
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The Farmer and the Crops. 


The farmer stands and gazes round 
Upon his scanty crops, 

He blames the weather and the ground, 
His brow he wildly mops. 

He blames the sun, he blames the rain, 
He blames his natal star, 

In fact, it’s really very plain, 
“'E dunno where 'e are.”’ 


Does he remember that his see | 
Was very, very cheap ? 

That he who cultivates a weed, 
A weed is bound to reap? 

Ab, no! He's full of new designs 
For making Nature run ; 

For fertilisers still he pines, 
And quarrels with the sun. 


The patent “ Closuxem ” manure 
He thought would do the trick, 
He thought the Irish “ moonlight” sure, 
Its failure makes him sick. 
The blubber of established Wales 
He spread upon his fields. 
And now at Mother Earth he rails, 
For straw is al) she yields, 


The March of Intellect. 
SCENE—The Street. Meeting of tro Mechanics’ Wives. 
First Lady.—“ Your old man aint gone to work! ‘Ow’s that?” 





POSSESSED BY ANOTHER. 


She.—“You are very self-possessed,” 
He.—“ On the contrary, 1 am a married man,” 


Well, well, be doesn’t quite despair ; 
He is not quite unmanned ; 

He still will Nature tend with care 
And bring her up by hand. 

If, after all, that wayward child 
Should his affection waste, 

He'll simply say, in accents mild, 
“It shows her want of taste.” 


Those ardent agriculturists 
Who lately met at Leeds 

Informed him—on this he insists— 
That his were splendid seeds, 

They praised his modern farming, too, 
As really up to date— 

But then it doesn't seem to do, 
As one could demonstrate. 


Rotation? Oh, those ancient ways 
Are over now and gone; 
The Dr, Blimber method pays, 
In vulgar :—*“ Bring ‘em on!” 
Yes, bring ‘em on, and force ‘em up, 
And curse the thing that stops— 
The slip that’s ‘twixt the lip and cup 
Thus slips into the crops, 


paper,” 
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But still the farmer stands and dreams 
Of what may yet be done, 

And hits on many specious schemes 
For tempering the sun. 

Visions of madness, wrought of pride, 
Stand out «istinct and plain, 

Such as umbrellas spreadig wide 
And keeping off the rain, 


Dreams of wild changes, new manures, 
Pass wildly through his mind ; 
Cures for all weathers—perfect cures— 
Blind to the truth, ay, blind ! 
Bl ind, quite blind to the rotting seeds, 
lind to his farming’s faults, 
Asking Nature, who never heeds, 
To turn back-somersaults, 


‘* Well,” some cry, “ he is much to blame, 
Wrong, as you say, and blind! 
Still, if he play a losing game, 
Why should his landlord mind?” 
Why? When his scheme in ruin goes 
And all his dreams are spent, 
He puts his finger to his nose, 
And doesn’t pay his rent, 


Second Lady.—“ He's in the ‘ Pewter Heavers’ Arms’ readin’ the 


First Lady.—“ Can your old man read? Wotapity! Mine can't, 
so he sticks to his work !” 
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. ¢ 
round with a polite message, that if they didn’t shut up by two 
o'clock, I shculd have every mother’s son arrested.” ae 
“ And where,” said the Duke, “is Whiskers this morning: | 
“ Why, he’s cleared out entirely. I looked in his tent half an hour ; 
ago just to give him a piece of my mind, but the place was fall of | 
emptiness. The jokers must have been in a hurry to leave, for | | 
found in a corner half a bottle of Irish.” ; : 
“ What did you do with it?” inquired the Duke, suddenly lower- | 
ifig his voice. 
“ The bottle? I left it there.” 
“ No, no; the whisky !” ” 
“Oh, I drank that, just to keep it from spoiling. x ' 
“Then,” added the Duke, drawing himself up and coughing . 
slightly, “ you think Whiskers has left the field ?” ; 
“ He’s off, sure enough.” ; 
“ Good !” said Wellington. tapping his sword, significantly. “ It is 
alucky omen. Let the battle proceed !” er ; 
I took no part in the affair at Waterloo, having been obliged to 
leave the lines rather early on the historical morning. At this : 
expanse of time it is impossible to furnish the special cause of my ; 
absence, having lost my diary of that period, but I believe that 
“ urgent private affairs” called me away. I am positive, at least, 
tbat something more than usually pressing must have been my ‘ 
reason for missing the glory I should otherwise have conspicuousiy 2 
participated in. , 
With a laudable desire to be strictly impartial in reference to this : 
much over-rated affair at Mont St. Jean, as Napoleon always caliea m 
it, I have read the French accounts only, and must confess that their : 
claim to the victory appears to be well made out, Their series of b 
masterly retreats when attacked, winding up with a final grand 
scamper, personally conducted by Napoleon, must claim spontaneous 
admiration. ; th 
Carping critics, no doubt, may ask, with a sneer, if the French - 
were victorious, why did not they keep their ground? Exactly: It 
that is only a question of detail ; and the French can quote some +} 
good precedents, For instance, did not, and do not, the Yankees T 
claim a great victory at Bunker’s Hill, although they left the English a 
im possession ? le 
did not meet Wellington subsequently for twenty-five years. It E 
Bs was on the 29th of May, 1840, that, being reduced in circumstances, M 
i I was employed to take “the gate” at a Nurr and Spell Match at is 
+f Notting Hill, when I observed his lordship, with that matchless ad 
i determination of his own, elbowing his way through the mob, hi 
He evidently meaning to “jump the fence,” or pass through without re: 
uf paying. is 
ta * Hallo, Nosey !” I shouted, when he came opposite to where I was, su 
. “I like your cheek !” ) 
™ He knew me instantly. vO 
34 “ Who granted you permanent leave of absence, sir?” he asked, as ? 
1) coolly as if be were on parade. lay 
af “ Never mind,” I replied, langhing. “ You're on the free list, Duke, io 
et on this occasion ; but never speak to me again.” ve: 
+ And he never did, Sh 
+ DOW she 
Md x we. sspothardy Love, War, Wonder. Kon 
+ Doris,—“ Mamma, why doesn't that old man come and paddle? js 
a | Mamma,—* There's no life in his legs, dear; they aren't ‘flesh, (With acknowledgments to Sir Walter Scott.) fo 
y That poor man has only got wooden legs !” BOLD «nights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear, Rit 
i Of love and of war and of wonder to hear. 
ti Places Where I’ve Never Been, and People There lived long ago the most lovely of om ag : one 
And she captared the hearts of two roystering blades. = 
‘f I Have Never Seen. And the first of those blades we will aelatad Don John, a 
- 1% BY CHRONIQUE D, TEES. And the second (for rhythmical reasons) Don Von. rec 
: (Suggested by the recent illumimations of “ G. A. 8S,” “ Light of And those gallants adored the sweet lady above chs 
Asia,” $c., in a Fleet Street Oracle.) All the girls in existence—and that was the LOVE ! go | 
No, 1,001 Water “NAP” AT WATER “LOO.” Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear, fa 
, Of love and of war and of wonder to hear. ) 
It was ten o'clock on the morning of the 18th of June, 1815, and The damozel hearkened the pleas of the twain, ; 
the English bugles, the Irish harps, and the Scotch bagpipes were A ; oe tel ~ we , 

“ ” ; } nd she spake in derision, ““ Whichever bold swain bee 
merrily playing the “fall in,” when General O'Halligan, the chief Shall i etn atten 9 } fich hee 
of our brigade, rode up and saluted Wellington. Se Uh Pee eiedo tale test tor cited diate |” = 

“Good morning, O’Halligan,” said his grace. “Have you seen © shah Cate this fair hand by well-merited right | “se 

Whiskers ?” So they fought : and Don John his antagonist bore ; ou! 

Being totally destitute of beard, this was my pet name. To the earth with much wounding—and that was the WAR ! a 

“ Devil a hair of him, Juke,” replied the general. “ But I heard Bold knights and fair dames, to my harp give an ear, pane 

the villain, bad luck to him! al! last night till two o'clock this Of love and of war and of wonder to hear. but 

Ba: morning.” Don John took the beautiful maiden to wife ; i 

Tet | “ How was that !" asked Wellington. But a month had not passed ere he sickened of life, and 

mt “ Well, you see, Whiskers, as you call him, and a lot of the boys For the girl he had thought worth her weight in red gold It 

et were playing cards in the tent next to my own, although the rain Proved a vixen, a tartar, a shrew, and a scold ! Rab 
a7 was 80 heavy that they must have been soaked. And if I didn't And he saw he had made a deplorable blunder, ww 
a9 bear that spalpeen, Whiskers, shouting ‘ Nap!’ ‘Nap!’ every five And he said to Don Von, with much unction, “ By thunder ! M 
minutes! He must have had the devil's and his own luck together. Though the joinings of heaven one should ne'er put asunder. ss 


At last, as I found I couldn't get a wink of sleep, I sent my servant You may have her, old fellow !”—and where was the WONDER ? 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—We have had a run of wet Thursdays. I keep my 
week from Thursday to Wednesday, and I[ nearly always begin by 
chronicling bad weather. Once it was Henley ; once it was Hurst 
Park ; once it was Newmarket ; once it was Maidenhead Regatta ; 
now it is the Thames National Regatta. Whenever I go a water 
jaunt it’s sure to rain. Water and rain seem to go together—which 
is not unnatural. I often wonder whether it would have rained if 
I had not gone a water jaunt. It might not have rained there, 
but it would have rained elsewhere—where I happened to be. 

To-day at Putney the weather was simply disgusting; but, despite 
this, I“ braved the inclemency,” as your lady novelist bas it, and 
watched the races, All but two, which were easy wins, were most 
interesting, especially, of course, the Open Sculls for a prize of fifty 
pounds, in which, Wag Harding, George Bubear and Sam Emmett 
met, It was rowed in a rainstorm ; Emmett was out of his element, 
and the race resolved itself into a match between Harding and 
Bubear. Bubear led to the half distance, and then suddenly found 
that he had got out of his depth, for by this time, the river had 
swollen considerably. Harding won easily by three lengths, 

Friday.—At Windsor Races. Met General Owen Williams and 
Mr. Polehampton. They both spoke at once, telling me to back 
their horses—Mona Cross and Morda respectively. I tossed up a 
coin—heads, Mona Cross ; tails, Morda. It came tails, sol backed 
Morda to win and fora place. I backed the wrong ‘un, which was 
the rigbt *un. Mona Cross won and Morda ran second. It was two 
to one against Mona Cross, and a hundred to six against Morda. I 
had a pony on to win and a monkey fora place. It was very good 
business in a small way. 

Saturday.—Theatres come, and theatres go, but the Egyptian Hall 
goes on forever. Mr. Maskelyne is just as popular, and far older, 
than the Tower Bridge, and both are a tower of strength. But 
surely his newest bewilderment, “ Modern Witchery,” is a little late. 
It exposes those humbugs, theosophists, which like damns, have had 
their day, and their day was the yesterday of some two years ago. 
The craze has greatly abated; indeed, we seldom hear theosophy 
mentioned now ; still, for all that, Mr. Maskelyne’s skit is none the 
less welcome, for it is intact in itself. This last development of the 
Egyptian Hall is, indeed, a complete mystery. Here we have a 
Mahatma sleeping in the air on a mere plank of wood. The wood 
is Dot propped up, nor is it depending from the ceiling. Anditisa 
real,liveman. The audience prod him, and feel above and below 
him, for the circumstances under, or over, which he is permitted to 
rest in mid-air, and they one and all come to the conclusion that he 
is a true specimen of a human being without any visible means of 
support, 

Sunday.—Thank heaven, the institution of one, rather than three, 
volume novels will soon be in fashion. This evening I am not well, 
I was quite well this morning, but this afternoon I read a novel bya 
lady—a lady who paints falsely what she ought to know, and 
imagines wrongly what she can’t possibly have experienced. It is 
very grotesque, and she is so serious, too. She must be very young. 
She has taken three volumes to tell you nothing at all. The less 
she has to tell you, the more she writes about. I can’t imagine what 
would happen to the poor girl if she really had sc mething to say, 
and she was only permitted one volume to say it in. I think her 
last chapter would consist of just one line, “For the end, see the 
River Thames to-morrow morning.” 

Monday.—To Kennington Oval. Surrey rersus Kent. Probably, 
one of the most interesting, if not the most interesting cricket match 
ever known. Surrey is, and always has been, the acknowledged best 
eleven going, but they've had one or two failures of late. Kent's 
recent victory, at Catford Bridge, went against their retaining 
championship honours, and if they are beaten by Kent again it will 
go herd with them ; but this scarcely looks likely from to-day’s play, 
which I witnessed throughout with an amount of interest which 
I didn’t think I had for cricket ° 

Tuesday.—What a comfortable place the Aquarium has now 

ome! Under the moral guidance of Mr. Richie a certain element 
has been done away with, and now, one may take one’s wife and 

daughter without fear of any sort of contamination whatever. The 
lounge, to me, is the greatest acquisition. There, you may see any 
and every paper, smoke your cigar in a saddlebag chair, read, write, 
listen to the band and watch billiard tournaments. The show is 
varied and peculiar, That is not an original observation I know, 
but the Aquarium is, 

Wednesday.—To Hurst Park. Delightful weather, for a wonder, 
and capital races ! 

In the first race, everybody was, so to speak, “nuts” on Rabicano, 
Rabicano is a cob. That’s why they were “nuts” on him. Cob-nuts, 

xcuse my humour, 
Met Lord Radnor in the paddock, 
‘* You're running to-day. Radnor ?” I said. 
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* Yes—St. Osmund.” 

“Is it on the job?” 

“ Tt’s on the ced,” he said. 

“ What's on the cob?” 

“ My horse.” 

“* And odds?” I asked. 

“* And odds,” he answered. 

“ Then I'm not on it,” I said, 

“No,” he said, “ much better have a pony on St, Osmund—it's sure 
to be ten or twelve to one.” 

I took his advice merely to please him. St. Osmund won ; and-I 
took the bookmaker’s money merely to please myself. 


The Coming Race.—‘ Fun’s” Final. 

THERE is no deubt now but that the coming race will nef bea 
human race, it will be a bicycle race, and racy atthat. The path of 
Progress will be the cinder path, and the fire of genius will bea 
scorcher. Skirts will be divided against themselves, and matrimonial 
matches will be “safety” matches. Everything poiats to it. In 
male attire and on a pneumatic tyre, down the ringing grooves of 
change the coming woman is coming—on a bicycle. The common 
wheel will soon be more than a political war cry—it will be a 
realised fact. And when it is, nothing and nobody will be able to 
stand against it. It will rum over everything and everybody. For 
the common wheeler harks not to the cry of “Whoa!” The police 
will give up looking for house-breakers, and devote their attention 
to record-breakers who break upon the Queen's highway. Such 
record-breakers will be called highwaymen, and treated as such, 
In this race Decadent will be nowhere, and our advice to our 
readers is: Back Athlete to win and Modern Woman for a place. 


He Went. 


Magistrate.—Now, Mr. Rockett, you have been proved guilty of 
being drunk and disorderly and assaulting the police, What have 
you to say for yourself? 

Prisoner.—I was a bit touchy at the time, sir, and I'm sorry. 

Magistrate.—Well, I suppose I must let you off. Next! 





ADVERTISERS ILLUSTRATED. 
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And the cook has given warning, for she was told this morning 
¢ To buy a joint the shape of a Digamma! 
And—but here she cries “quid multa?” says I’m trying to insult 
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AT THE GALLERIES DEVOTED TO AN EXHIBITION OF, BEAUTY 
AND TALENT, 


One Guinea Prize. ON 
[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr, G, D. Lynch, 2, Elm Coart, Temple. } 


Ode to Oerulean Hose. 


I, 
Sue's a charming little maid, sir, of the Bluestocking Brigade, sir, 
And knows by heart all ologies and isms ; 
And Barbara is her name—Celarent was her surname: 
No wonder she is great at syllogisms, 
Now she’s changed the Miss to Madam—“ Eve's put on the veil for 
Adam,” 
To quote her phrase so artless and bewitchin’ ; 
I find she learned at college nearly every branch of knowledge, 
But her subjects’ range did uot include the kitchen. 


II. 
She can say what eyes were Plato's (never heard of a potato’s), 
And if Dido or neas were the older ; 
But she used to say a sauce-boat was a Danish or a Norse boat, 
And thought a leg of mutton was a shoulder ! 
Once [ overheard her order twenty pounds of bovis cauda, 
And the butcher went off in a state of coma ; 
And she makes the baker's boy wait while she weighs the bread by 
“Troy ” weight, 
Which she says is so significant of Homer ! 


III, 
Once she thought it was expedient to find out each ingredient 
In the dainty over which Jack Horner gloated ; 
Cook nearly tumbled down dead at the question she propounded, 
For she asked her what a mincemeat-pie “ connoted ?’ 
Then she will recline at table—people say she isn't able 
To sit, and talk about inebriation ; 
Whereas the simple fact is, it's a very ancient practice, 
And she proves it by a classica] quotation. 


IV. 
Things woree and worse are growing, both the parlourmaids are 
going, 
For they do not know the rudiments of grammar : 


her ; 
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“ My love !” I say—but here I drop the curtain, _ . 
For I love this little maid, sir, of the Bluestocking Brigade, sir, 
So here’s long life to Newnham and to Girton ! 


Two Half-Guinea Prizes. 
[The two following have been adjudged the next best sent, and a 
prize of Half-a-Guinea each has been awarded Mr. Arthur C, 
Fountain, Manor Park, Fishponds, Bristol, and Mr. F. Head, 


Worcester Park, Surrey. | 


ON CERTAIN FADED FLOWERS, 


*TWASs the rosebud Phyllis gave me. 


Phyllis of the dancing eyes, 


When I begged a flower, shyly looked on me with sweet surprise, 


And the pansy, with soft laughter—sweetest far of mortal sounds— 
Daphne gave me, Shortly after married forty thousand pounds, 


Once did Doris quarrel with me, flew into a little pet. 

Sign of reconciliation, here’s a sprig of mignonette, 

Once in Lesbia'’s dark tresses blazed that poppy royal bright, 
And ’twas Cynthia wore that jasmine on one memorable night, 
Delia’s daisy here is lying side by side with Zoe’s pink, 

And this bunch of faded violets—Amaryllis’ gift, I think. 
Others are there less important, though I recognise them all ; 
Mine is not a bad collection, even if a trifle small. 

Here a lily, That was Chloe's, and, I think, completes the lot. 
No! Now who the devil was it gave me that forget-me-not ? 


A NEW POLICE BALLAD. 
(WITH SINCERE APOLOGIES TO POLICEMAN X.) 
A REMARKABLE case of a Coster, who gave his 
Cognomen as Magnus, arose t’other day, 
When before the tribunal of Alderman Davies, 
He was charged with obstructing the public highway. 


David Magnus was summoned, with thirty-two others, 
3y the p’liceman ou duty in Liverpool Street, 

And David spoke up for himself and his brothers, 
In a style that to witness was really a treat. 


“] arst you,” says he, “as a sensible man, sir, 

Do you think, arter costerin’ twenty eight year, 
As I don’t do the utmost I possibly can, sir, 

To keep out of rows with the pleece like this ’ere ? 


“If the pleece ’ud look arter the ‘busmen and carters, 
A little more sharp, and keep them on the go, 

We shouldn’t obstruct, with our greens and tomarters, 
‘Cos we do keep on movin’, sir, tho’ we move slow,” 


Says his Worship, “‘ Well, Magnus, there’s some sense in this, 
To worry you thus seems a tyrannous job. 

So the summons accordingly I shall dismiss, 
On payment ef costs—that’s a couple of bob.” 


The thirty-two costers were loud in their praise 
Of the generous way that his Worship behaved ; 
Tho’ I’m sorry to say that they couldn’t all raise 
The requisite fine. and go free like bold David, 


When Kissing Will Die Out. 
[The Sanitary Committee of the Orange (New Jersey) Board of Health has 
recommended that a circular be sent out, “ urging everyone to desist as much as 
ible from kissing, as the touching of lips is likely to convey contagion.”— 


ress. | 
ASSEMBLED in Committee 
Within New Jersey City, 
The Orange Board of Health 
Have got a wond'rous wealth 
Of wisdom. But we fain 
Would unto them explain 
At what especial season 
They'll have a genuine reason 
For thinking they can coax 
Poor erring human folks 
To cease from osculation, 
For the sake of sanitation ! 


When, at the night’s dead 
hour, 

Dram-drinkers own the power 

To wield their front-door keys : 

When lawyers spurn their fees: 

When doctors cure sick men 

With one prescription : when 

The Simian creature puts 

Aside the offered nuts : 


When knives are made sans 
blades : 

Then, then may men and maids 

Desist from osculation, 

For the sake of sanitation ! 


When sullen mothers-in-law 
Refuse to use their jaw : 
When each terrestrial scamp 
Returns the borrowed gamp : 
When coinless sons decline 
The affluent father’s “ mine :” 
When spooning on the shore 
Existeth nevermore : 

When stars decline to shine; 
When logwood dyes no wine : 
When oaths are not profane : 
Then, then may wench and swain, 
Proud dame and noble lord, 
Obey the Orange Board, 

And cease from osculation, 
For the sake of sanitation ! 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


[ SHOULD like to say something about theatrical matters this 
week, only there doesn’t seem to be anything o say. Of course I 
prefer to write mainly about myself in this column, but one must 
live up to the title a little bit. However, although the theatres are 
not giving anything very startling, there is plenty going on at the 
music-halls, and by kind permission of y Henry Somerset, the 
Tivoli has got some real, live, undraped tableau, 

The Tivoli tableaux are really very nice. “ Magnificently pro- 
duced, at enormous expense, Costumes and drapery by Alias "— 
vide advertisement. This seems to be quite a nice little sinecure 
for Alias, but there is no necessity for an alias when most of the 
drapery can prove an alibi, 

I went into the Tivoli on Saturday afternoon, and I bad scarcely 
arrived before Miss J enny Valmore came on the stage, and, address- 
ing herself most pointedly to me, asked a lot of very naughty 
questions, Among other things, she wanted to know whether I 
would — to a her, ae several times when I was going to say 
yes, some troublesome fellows in the gallery wouldn’ 
be heard. However, Miss ' : eo 
Valmore can have the kiss 
by calling any day at this 
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office. C£G 
Prominent in a very mist come “27a 
strong company are Miss BERINGER Z Ge) i) Se 


Minnie Cunningham, who 
dances bewitchingly, as of 
yore! Dan Leno, who is 
screamingly funny in his sii dial 
sketch “The Doctor ;” and said 
Little Tich, so that the 
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The Story of the Political Impresario and the 


Audience that Wanted their Meney Back. 


THERE was once a Political Impresario who was celebrated 
for his productions, his program, and his great versatility, “A 
little of something for everybody,” was his method, and he had 
many admirers. It was the object of his life to s himself, and 
he was continually successful. Envious rivals would often try to 
find out how he did it, by asking insidious questions, But it didn’t 
answer, Neither did he, 

No matter what he undertook—he never overtook anything or any- 
body—he made it his own. If he played the trumpet, he made it his 
own. When he sang praises, they were his own praises, If he made 
mistakes, they were——. Now I come to think of it, his mistakes 
were his predecessors’! It was the exception that proved the rule, 

He was a man of weight in the country. He was also a strong 
man. He could support more parties and hold more opinions, at one 
time, than any other man; and, although I must admit, he never 
held the same opinions long, he could hold office till everyone else 
was tired—of seeing him do it, He served his country In, he served 
his country Out, and it 
served his country right. 
His favourite panacea was 
a little Bill, his favourite 
ome the “ People’s Will,” 
{— is favonrite threat“ Willy 
— Nilly,” his favourite missive 
har a “ Billy Doux,” and his 
eh ee favourite flower a Sweet 
AA William, 

: But, alas! the time came 
when he surpassed himself 





Tivoli will well repay a visit. 

I learn with regret that 
the Alhambra is five thou- 
sand pounds to the bad 
over the last half year. 
This is a pity, for it is a 
handsome theatre, and 
when we remember how 
well it did under Mr. Mor- 
ton’s management, we can- 
not but regret the falling 
off. But, the public have 
a troublesome habit of 
insisting on the best value 
for their money, and the 
eustom consequently goes 
‘> the Empire and Palace 
‘Theatre. 

Personally, I think they 
are a little too strict at the 
Alhambra, Court dress is 
de rigueur, and evening 
costume is only tolerated. 
A friend of mine was re- 
fused admission the other 
evening, because he had 
forgotten his Collar of the 
Garter, and such a pro- 
ceeding seems to me to be 
very unreasonable. If the 
idea of the Alhambra man- 
agement is to require a 
label of respectability with 


their audience, I am quite in accord with them, for everyone 
has recognised the necessity for a long time; but, though we are 
all aware that fine feathers make fine birds, there is another little 
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to such an extent, that he 
passed—or surpassed, it is 
the same thing—right out 
of sight and never came 
back again. It happened in 
this wise :— 
He had arranged to give 
a colossal performance of 
the well-known melodrama- 
tic farce, How Not to Do 
It, which had been especi- 
ally written up for the 
occasion, and he had en- 
gaged Miss Representation 
to play the leading part. 
Among other items promised 
there were to be the entire 
destruction of a real 
church ; the forcible closing 
of several public-houses ; a 
nd tableaux, illustrating 
the disunion of the Em- 
ire; a ballet, called 7he 
iners’ Millennium; or, 
Bight Hours at the Pit- 
Side; a wicked employer 
was to be made liable for 
everything ; and there was 
to be a great anti-eviction 
scene, showing the return 
of the tenant - farmers to 
their baby farms. There 
were also other attractions. 


The whole being illustrative, as per advertisement, of Villainy 
Vanquished and Virtue Victorious; or, the Apotheosis of William 
the Silent. All to be given as one entertainment. 


Well, the day of the performance arrived ; but, to the disgust of 


proverb to the effect that manners make the man. 

Early dinners are the rule among playgoers intent on visiting the 
Vaudeville, so that Zoyal may not be missed. Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith has demonstra that the stalls and boxes will fill early in 
the evening, if the fare in the first course is strong enough. Miss EK. 
Beringer and Mr. Volpé have made little short of a sensation, in 
what the P, I. P. aptly calls a miniature drama. 

Hot Water at the Criterion is very well played—but the piece is 
terribly out of date, and, as I don’t want to lower the temperature of 
the Hot Water, I won't throw any cold upon it; which I should be 
bound to do if I spoke my mind at length. GOSSAMER, 


Ars Longa, Vita Shorter, 

WHEN the poet assured us that “Art is long,” his mind must 
surely have been running on certain of our panoramas, of which it is 
no unjust disparagement to remark that their inordinate length is, 
at least, as conspicuous as their artistic merit. 


the audience, the play had been severely cut. The disunion tableaux 
had been left out, the destruction of the church and the closing of the 
public-houses poned, and the Kight-hours ballet, and several 
other items, indefinitely delayed. Miss Representation certainly did 
wonders with the part assigned to her; but it was of noavail, The 
audience rose as one man, and demanded their money back. 

The impresario mistook the clamour for 4 “call,” and came 
to the front with Miss Representation, and bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, It was some time before the audience could make him 
understand that they were dissatisfied ; but at length they succeeded, 
It came upon him quite as a shock, He looked about in a dazed way, 
mechanically took his coat off and turned it, gave one loud prolonged 
whistle of mortified astonishment, disappeared through a trap, and 


didn’t come up again. 
And the moral ie: Don’t try to do too much, or foo many. 
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A GOOD GIRL, BUT NOT A NAUTICAL, 


Mre. Honeybun,—* Charlie, dear ! what sheets do they put on our 
berths—main sheets or jib sheets?” 


Choice Readings from Mr. “Fun’s” Edition 
of the Classics. 


No, XVII.—GrORGE WITHER, 

SHALL I, wasting in despair, 
Die because Amelia’s fair? 
Though the sylphs that skyward sweep, 
Though the mermaids ‘neath the deep, 
Though the fays on moonlit lea, 
Scantier charms possess than she, " 
Shall my heart be held in thrall 
By her beauty? Not at all! 

If she own not £. 5 D., 


What care I how ? 


lair she be [| 
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Shall I. love-sick, rave and writhe, 
All because Belinda’s blithe? 
When she smiles, from out one’s heart 
Rheums and rankling thoughts depart. 
When she laughs, from pillar’s top 
Simeon Stylites straight would drop, 
Jollier maiden ne'er was kissed, 
Yet must I her mirth resist. 

If she own not & §. D., 

What care I how blithe she be? 


Shall I let the love-chains bind 
Me, because Katrina’s kind ? 
Who but she will run with speed, 
Wher some trifling aid I need? 
Who but she can drive the pain 
From mine aching brow or brain? 
Whe so leal, so true, so kind? 
Help me, Cupid! Love, be blind ! 
If she own not £ s. D., 
What care I how kind she be? 


Shall I deem I’ve met my fate, 
All because Griselda’s great? 
True, the azure socks she wears : 
True, the wreath of fame she bears: 
True, 'twould lustre on me shed 
If an authoress I should wed. 
But Griselda’s gains are small : 
Shall I woo her? Not at all! 

If she own not € S. D.. 

What care I how great she be? 
Shall I rush from bachelorhood, 
All because Godiva’s good? 
Hers are virtues seldom given 
To a creature under heaven, 
Hers are virtues strong to move 
Admiration into love. 
Still, though I adore her well, 
All my passion’s force I'll quell, 

If she own not £ §. D., 

What care I how gool she be? 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer Two Prizes of HALF-A-GUINEA each 
for the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not 
to exceed 500 words in length. Also a prize of 
ONE GUINEA for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘ Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup cut from this number. We reserve 
the right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. 
Any person forwarding un-original matter as ori- 
ginal will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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All communications concerning Advertising in “ Fun ” 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable “and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anewmia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 


grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 
Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 





and ** Hood’s Comic Annual” should be addressed to 
Vr. F. FREEMAN. RB 
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Wealthy Patron. 


The 
More Treasures. 
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Very Cut Up. 


My name is Montague Mivins, and I am an espouser of causes, 
Of all the causes I have ever embraced, that of the Anti-Vivisec- 
tionists appealed most of all to my sympathies, and it was yer) 
attending a drawing-room meeting in aid of the same that I ha 
the curious experience I am about to relate. 

I had made a fervent and earnest speech, in which I had given a 
graphic but purely imaginative description of the horrors of vivi- 
section, and was followed by Barnum Borham, Esq., a well-known 
orator of our association. Now Borham is a very soothing speaker. 
So I settled myself comfoitably in my easy chair, closed my eyes, 
and prepared to thoroughly enjoy the intellectual feast. 

I could not have closed my eyes for longer than a minute, when 
a confused murmur of voices caused me to vpen them again. 
Where was 1? The drawing-room had gone. I was seated on a 
platform before a large and enthusiastic audience of young men, 
while on the platform beside me stood two well-known vivisec- 
tionists, whom we will call Professors John and James, I should 
have risen and protested, but to my horror found that I had lost 

both power of speech and locomotion, I could, however, hear dis- 
tinctly, and there being a large mirror at the end of the Hall 
opposite me, I was enabled to see all that went « n, on the platform. 
Above the mirror was painted in large letters, “ Lethal Hall ; 
Manglivg Done Here.” 1 had but time to notice this, when— 

“ John,” said Professor James, “ have you the tools ?” 

I shuddered as John stepped forward with a large bag such as 
carpenters Carry. . 

“Then, gentlemen,” continued James, “ I think we may 
commence. John, the screw-driver and the mallet.” 

John passed up the tools, It was awful! Placing the screw- 
driver against my skull, James lifted the mallet, I closed my eyes. 
There was a slight jar, but no pain. This was I felt, very satis- 
factory. I opened my eyes, aud henceforward took an intelli- 
vent interest in the proceedings. The screw-driver business was 
followed by some neat work with a meat-saw. This done, the 
Professor pressed his thumb against my temple, and, to my surprise, 
my skull flew up like a box-lid, ‘The Professur peeped in, Isawa 
look of dismay pass over his face; then he smiled cynically and 
beckoned to John, who came and peeped in, too. 

“1 was never more surprised in my life,” said James, 

“Nor I!" murmured John. 

“And yet we might lave expected it,” said James, 
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EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE. 
Old Lady.—* Now, if I give you sixpence, my good man, will you 
promise you won't get intoxicated on it?” 
Tramp.— Now, lady, do I look like a cove as ‘ud get intoxica‘ect 
—on a tanner?” 


9? 


“ True!” said John. 

There was evidently something peculiar about me, I remembered 
I had often thought myself different and better than other men. 

Gentlemen,” said James, “ I fear that, so far as useful results go, 
this experiment will fail. We will, however, endeavour to derive a 
little amusement from it.” Here he rolled up his sleeves, «nl 
pressed my head forward so that his audience could see inside. 
“You will observe, gentlemen,” said he, “that it is perfectly 
empty.” Putting my head back, he again lcoked in. “ Dear me!” 
he exclaimed, “ what have we here?” and, to my surprise and the 
delight of the audience, he pulled out a pair of rabbits, 

Rolls of petitions miles long, bundles of pamphlets, portraits of 
myself and kittens were in turn produced, the audience shrieking 
with laughter, 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the Professor, “we come to the second 
part. It is well known that tbe empty head is frequently accom- 
panied by an abnormal development of the heart. Let us investi- 
gate.” A few neat cuts and my heart was exposed to view. It was 
a bullock’s, “ Now,” yelled the Professor, “this man is our oppo- 
nent; we must disarm him.” Hedidso. ‘“ We must leave him not 
a leg tostand on.” It wasso, “ He is nowina state of suspended 
animation; we will put him out of his suspense 1 

I found my voice. “I’m if you do?” I cried. But where 
was I? Back in the drawing-room, listening to Borham’s perora- 
tion! When he had finished, be came over to me and said, ** Any- 
thing wrong? Mivins, you look quite cut up!” I passed my band 
hurriedly over my person. It was all there. So I replied, “ To tell 
you the truth, Borbam, I do feel cut up—very cut up. I have hada 
nasty dream, and shall go into the air.” And into the air 1 went, 
The drean has, I am happy to say, never returned; but 1 have 
given up Anti-Vivisectionism for that— and other causes, 


By Its Native River. 
(A FACT.) 

TOURIST (in Galway, to man carrying basket of salmon).—“ Oh! 
what splendid fish! Here, what will you charge me for that 
top one?” 

NATIVE.—* Begorra, sur, if you want to buy any Galway salmon 
you must go to London,” 


Overheard in Seven Dials. 
OLD lady, with regulation muzzle in her hand, just inside door of 
log-fancier’s shop: “If you please, could you supply me with a 
ttle dog to fit this muzzle? My little Fido, that I bought here ten 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, August 23,—Another water jaunt and another wet day. 
It is fate, The seaside is a sorry place when it’s wet. Think it 
rains more at the seaside than away. As if the English Channel 
were not b'g enough and deep enough for Brighton Regatta, 

What time the race3 were going on I sought the seclusion that a 
cabin granted at the “Old Ship,” When the races were over, so was 
the rain. Then I went out, not by the side of the sea, but quite 
inland, to see some fireworks and a parade of cyclists. There was 
some jollification connected with these, but they weren’t what I 
came to see, 

Friday, August 24,—Put up at Brighton, in order to see the 
cricket match between Sussex and Surrey. Cricket matches bore 
me confoundedly, but what, in the name of entertainment, is there 
else todo? Besides, I wan‘ed some little return fer my travelling 
expenses. The returo I got was a drenching in the morning and a 
scorching in the afternoon. I may say a double scorching, for when 
] was crossing the road with my hat over my eyes to shade me from 
the sun a silent cyclist ran over me. But 1 had my revenge, I 
heard him tell a fellow wheelman that he proposed taking the 
Mab rly Road in the afternoon, I was there on horseback, and I 
ran over him. We were quits, yet he grumbled. Some people are 
never satisfied. 

To return to the cricket-match; but I did not return to the 
cricket-match ; I returned home, and, as I did so, I left the most 
beautiful of days behind me. It was dry, it was cooler, and the 
scent of the seaward came over the railway lines, 

Saturday, August 25th.—Did not go to Nottingham for the races, 
nor fur anything else ; did my betting nearer home. I had but one 
fancy, and that was Margaret of Branksome for the Little Jobn 
Plate. I put a monkey on the mare Then I met Baron de Kiphard 
Hehring, the owner of Done Brown filly, by Reginald Allover, ou‘ 
of Mrs, Trippitwell. I knew Mrs, Trippitwell of old, and thought 
that her offspring was worth doing. The Baron de Kiphard Hehring 
said that Done Brown was—and the Baron ought to know. So I 
took his advice, backed his mare, and annulled the bet on Margaret 
of Eranksome, Then I received a wire from the course to go nap 
and put my shirt on Margaret of Branksome. The wire was from 
the best possible tipster—I wil not say hi3 name, for fear it would 
ma .e the other tipsters jealous. However, I took his advice, backed 
his mare, and annulled the bet on the Done Brown filly, by Regi- 
na!i Allover, out of Mrs. Trippitwell. This done, I ran up against 
Baron de Kiphard Hebring agaia. 

‘‘ Well,” said the Baron, * have you done Done Brown filly?” 

“ Yes,” I said, ‘and undone her.” 

* Potztausendhemmelhempstead !” swore the Baron de Kiphard 
Hehring ; “ what the devil have you done ?” 

‘‘ Margaret of Branksome,” I said. 

‘ Spitzbergen !’ he swore, “do you know what the Done Brown 
filly is? It’s by Reginald Allover—— 

“ Out of Mrs. Trippitwell. Yes, I know,” I interrupted. ‘ You've 
told me that before.” 

‘ Hemmell !” swore the Baron (he was mide in Germany). “ One 
would not think that I had told you so before. I tell you lam 
Tunning the horse myself. Watts is up. She's sure to win. Are 
you going to back her? You were my late wife’s early friend, and 
Iam much attached to you. Are you going to do Done Brown?” 

“No,” I said, firmly. 

“Then, hang you for a jackanapes and jackass, You don’t seem 
to know tie mare I mean. Don't 1 tell you she is a son of Reginald 
Allover, out of Mrs. Trippitwell—Mrs. Trippitwell, one of the finest 
brood mares that ever bred, But your act be upon your own beal, 
I've done with you. Potztausendhimmelspitsbergenbiitz !” 

And the Baron strode away in a deuce of a heat. 

‘“ By George!” said I to myself, ‘the old boy's in earnest. I was 
his late wife’s early friend ; 1 don’t want to offend him. What shall 
Ido? I'll take his advice after all; but suppose the dashed thing 
doesn't win !” 

Hoping for the best, I journeyed back to my bookie’s, backed 
Baron de Kiphard Hebring’s Done Brown filly, by Reginald 
Allover, out of Mrs. Trippitwell, and annulled again the bet on 
Margaret of Branksome. Then I waited patiently, in the deuce’s 
own stew, for the result of the Little John Plate. It came, 1 bought 
& paper, and read :— 


Margaret of Branks»me ‘ee eee see 1 
Aberdeen II. ... a one a ote 2 
Anklebiter xe ‘ 3 


and out of eight more runners I couldn't find Baron de Kiphard 
Hy hring’s Done Brown filly by Reginald Allover out of Mrs, 
Trippitwell, She hadn’t run. 1 didn’t win any money ani I didn’t 
lose any, but think what I would have won on Margaret of Brank- 
some if it bad not been for the Baron. 

Sunday. August 26.—Met the Baron at Eastbourne to-day. 
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“ Well,” said I, “ you dida pretty thing for me yesterday. After 
you left I put a monkey on the Doae Brown filly.” 

“You did?” exclaimed the Baron. 

“ And the dashed thing didn’t run,” 

No,” said the Baron ; “ when I found you obstinate I scratched 
the mare,” 

“ Then why the Dickens didn’t you tell me what you were going 
to do?” 

“ Potstauzen! Why dida’t you ;tell me what you were going 
to do?” 

“ Because I didn’t know.” 

“ Nor did I.” 

“ You've robbed me of some hundreds of pounds.” 

“ And you've robbed yourself of some thoasands,” 


Sure Proof. 
"ARRY (on his wedding tour in Ireland).—“’Ere, 'Arriet, these 
Oirish are bloomin’ cannibals, no kid |” 
"ARBIET (his blushing bride).—“ Garn! 
clothes, you crackpot !” 
‘ARRY.—“ Don't matter "bout no clothes, Didn't I ‘ear two on 'em 
talkin’ bout the broth of a boy?’ 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been 
forwarded to the artist, Mr. W. J. URQUHART, 3, West 


Street, Leicester. 
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ONLY A FACE AT THE WINDOW. ; 
‘Don't cry, ducky, it can’t get at you; its tied up. 
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CUT AND DRIED PHRASES. . va? 2 ee pies 
(1) Sacrificing his time.-——(2) A lengthy extract—(3) Losing his spirita——(4) Nursing his hopes.———(5) “ How’s that for 
high }"———(6) Opening a branch establishment, 


A 


Watching the Pot. The Standard waves, and keeps me sore The pot observes a calm repose, 
JOHN MORLEY svliloguisca i Up na moral rack, No trouble breaks the deep, 
I BLOW and blow, and still the pot For, lo, the Standard, as of yore, It seems to touch an unseen nose 
Is far from boiling point ; Is still the Union Jack. _And wink itself to sleep. 
The Jimes, perhaps, might make it hot, But, let it wave, and let it prate, Unruffied is its surface and 
gut that is out of joint. Its atoms hug their fellows. 
And somehow seem to understand 


Our Bill’s an artful dodger, 
They wil! not let me set it right, And means to sail the Ship of State 
put slate my statesmanship. The blower and the bellows, 


Beneath the Jolly Roger. 
They call my fore, defective sight 





The watched pot never boils! How true ! 


And have me on the hip. Each Vorning Post brings painful news, df . ' 

“The wicked 7imes,” of Bright abhorred, Nor shows the slightest ruth, And how oe cag so perce 
> Sur endtion thuchlen duel Rees tae Chins 4 ckat enti: It’s Irished, Welshed, an 1 even, +00, 

And 'gainst me buckles on its sword— That's tells the barefaced truth, Occasionally Scotched. | 
Ob. Buckle me no Buckles ! When Providence has kindly placed Put 20, st tent ¥en warm, 

For auld lang syne, those Pall Mall lays, The truth witbin a well, — It keeps its on ae 
] simply Fit and pine; I think it shows a lack of taste I’ve often made a tea-cup storm, 

Il am not up to modern ways, To use a diving bell, Pa aAES 5 WAVE NO WAS, 
And old Lang doesn’t sign, 

The Jelegraph might wire to And sol have with this to blow I wait and blow, now hot, now cold— 
The proletariat, A windy, loud attack ; No length of time deters ; 

And let it know that all I do And, ‘twixt ourselves, it is, you know, But I am growing worn and old, 
Is strictly up to date, . A broken-winded hack. _ And still it never stirs. 

But no, the Telegraph, in spite, No fire, no celestial spark And overhead in gathered rows 
Proclaims my folly CTASS, . It blows intoa flame ; The clouds of failure loom, 

And tries to prove that Asia's Light In fact, it misses ev’ry mark, And from the Poll a bleak wind blows 
Is similar to Gas, For crooked is its aim. A Union trump of doom! 


A Little Unnatural History. my possession, Some few days ago I suddenly realised, to my 
DEAR Fun,—I sent the following statement of mv case to the astonishment, that my monkey, to which I was much attached, had 
editor of the Spectator (whom I had imagined to be interested in changed intoa pony. a possibility never dreamt of, I imagine, by 
animals), but he returned my letter with the word “ Rats’ inscribed Darwin. Finding that the pony went too fast for me, I again visited 
my City friend, and asked him if he could procure me another 


OD it, 80 ] Am writing to ask you! advice, 
I] was in the City the other day, and a friend of mine who does monkey in lieu cf my pony; but he, « mewhat rudely, after terming 
business u ere instructed me In the good old English pastime (8up- mea )ay, said that what ] wanted was a tame oof-bird. Now can 
posed to have been introduced by John Lackland) of flying a kite, eny of your readers procure me a specimen’?—Yours tree-uly. “ 


Phis I did wit h success that I returned home with a monkey in MONKEY-PUZZLED. 


’ 
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FANNING THE FLAME. 
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100 FUN. 


Shakespeare Redivivus. 


Being AN Account oF THE MastTér’s RETURN AND THE 
WELCOME HE RECEIVED. 


A FIN DE SIECLE APOLOGUE: 


Iv was the latter end of the nineteenth centary, the age of culture 
and criticism. It was a time of great literary activity, and of the 
making of books and of the writing of plays, and of the rolling of 
logs there was no end. But there was no Shakespeare ! Of course, 
there was the old Siakespeare—the glass of critical fashion and the 
mould of literary form, The greatest, uob'est, wisest, most po ular, 
seldomest read, and least understood of all the po2ts. Bat of new 
Shakes there was a dearth, a3 there was also “a long felt 
want.” From the celebrated critic, who loved melodrama and hated 
realism, to the illustrious critic, who worshipped realism and detested 
melodrama, all were agreed that there was nobody and nothing like 
Shakespeare, From the stilted and padded giants, who thundere1 
authoritative literary decrees from the high p of Letters, to the 
old lady who had a vague idea that the Swan of Avon was a relation 
of Mr. Irving and wrote “ The Bells,” it was asserted that there 
was nothing like Shakes And this doctrine at last obtained 
such a hold upon people that quite harmless and commonplace 
persons would get positively offensive on the subject. “ Don’t talk 
to me, sir,” old gentlemen would say, ‘‘ of your George R. Simses and 
your Henry Arthur Joneses, your Buchanans and your Chevaliers. 
Give me Shakespeare !” and would sigh as if to intimate that they 
would not be happy till they got him. In fact, “Give ms Shake- 
speare !’’ became as common a phrase as “ Ask a Policeman,” or “’E 
onno Where ’E Are!” There was quite arun on new and choice 
editions of the master, suitable for putting on the top shelves in 
gentlemen’s libraries, Hard-headed business men said to themselves 
that if ever they had a minute to spare they would read a chapter or 
two, and see what sort of stuff the fellow wrote. And it is said 
that a young but enthusiastic curate, caught up in this whirlwind of 
popular opinion, read “ Measure for Measure’ to a mothers’ meeting 
and was suspended by his bishop. 
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First Tramp.—“ That place up there any good ?” 
Second Tramp.—“ Yus, 1 got a set of teeth there.” 
First Tramp.—“ Garn. Wot sorter teeth ?” 

Second Tramp.—“ Dawg's teeth.” (/Touse boycotted.) 
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Now, at this particular time, it was firmly betieved that the gods 
were deal. But they were not ; they were very alive indeed ; ani, 
looking down upon this blaze of culture and criticism, were moved 
to such bursts of irrepressible laughter that Olympus shook again ; 
and simple-minied meteorologi its, mistaking the sound for thunder, 
were wont to observe: “‘ What weather we are having, to be sure,” 
which amused the gois sill more. At length Jupiter had.an idea, 
Thes2 poor, silly mortals wanted Shakespeare. Very well, they 
should have him. It was certainly a fact that Apollo had, from 
time to time, sent dowa good and great poets, who had been unap- 

reciated, ani had either diei of starvation or gone in the tea trade, 

ut what of that! Shakespeare should be born again. And, as he 
gave the order, Jupiter winked a wiak of such subtle and humorous 
meaning that the Olympians were convalsel. 

Oa the morning followinz, Josiah Snithers, of Smithers and 
Smells, wholesale grocers, Eastcheap, drove up to town with his 
friend, Benjamin Bounder, the well-known stocxbroker; and 
Bounder, happening to mention cisua'ly that he thought the new 
French dance: at “ The Universe ” was about as fine as they made ’em, 
Snithers replied, mre from habit than anything, “ Give me Shake- 
sprare!” Now this was awxward, for Mercury, passing by at the 
mom2nt with the shade of the immortal William under his arm, 
heard the remark, ani knowing that Mra Smithers was at that 
moment expecting a little stranger, took him at his word, and gave 
him Shakespeare. 

5S» Shakespeare returned as Peter Smithers, and the p2ople who 
had clamoured so loudly for him were unaware of his arrival, for 
the gifts of the gods are veiled, and their blessings c»me in all sorts 
of curious disguises. Little Peter was a fine bat ordinary infant, 
and grew int») a healthy but commonplace schoolboy; nor was it 
until his sevente2nth year that he began to disc!ose his extra- 
ordinary talents—io fact, his happy, because ignorant, father 
founded great hopes, in the grocery line, upon his seemingly 
practical progeny. It was on Peter's seventeenth birthday that his 
father announce! the fact that a desk in his office awaited his son 
and heir, and it was then that Peter remarked that, with his parents’ 
permission, he would prefer to go on the Staze. Of th2 explosion of 
scornful anger that followed what need to speak? Inieed, it was 
unspeakable. So Peter went up to Eastc1eap and was initiated 
into the mysteries of wholesale grocary. But the lai's great soul 
soon found a way out of the hous: of bondage. Sonnet after sonnet 
sped forth fron his inspired pen, went the round to the magazines, 
and came back wnread and declined with thanks, and article after 
article appeared in the same magazines lamenting the dearth of 
good poetry, and asking pathetically when the world was to expect 
another Shakespeare. Made stronger by failure, Peter's latent 
dramatic instincts were aroused. Dramas full of the tragedy, 
humour, and pathos of life, enriched with perfect scenes of exqui- 
site beauty, crowded with subtly-conceived and admirably-drawn 
characters, and filled with lofty and passionate poetry, were 
returned to him wxread by all the managers of theatres ; and day 
by day appeared fulsome puffs of lov burlesques, tempered with 
lamentations on the lack of Shakespeares, At length Peter began 
to despair, and, as a last resource, sent a drama ani a sonnet to a 
grea‘ literary lion, asking if they were the rubbish he was begin- 
ning to believe they were. And the great literary lion returned them 
unread, and in his next article held poor Peter up to public ridicule 
as an infatuated fool who supposed that a critic was something 
other than a huckster whose sole business in life was to do the best 
he could for himself by selling his own wares in the highest 
markets, 

Then the gods, who had up to now been very amused, were 
angered; and they warped Peter's mind so that he devoted his 
magnificent imagination to writing prosp2ctuses for rotten com- 
panies, out of his business hours ; and these prospectuses proved so 
alluring that thousands of peop'e subscribed, and were ruined. 
Then the gods, who loved Peter, determined that he should die, 
So they put it in his mind that he should take all his poems ani his 
ies to his office, and there burning them and the building, perish 

imself amid the rain he had made. And the evening papers came 
oat with glarinz headlines, “ Dramatic Scenes at a Fire,” and the 
public said: ‘ Well, they may have ben dramatic, but give us 
Shakespeare!" And the gods were vastly amused. 


Judicial. 


PATRICK MOLLONEY was arraigned for breaking his wife’s jaw 
witha hatchet ani knocking out several of her teeth. His defence 
was that nothing he ever knew before made her hould her jaw. But 
it was quoite ax-i-dental. 

Fourteen days. 


A FRENCH statistician has countei the hairs in a human head, 
and numbers them 127,920. We wager it was not the head of 4 
married man. 
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The Great Social Problem and How It 
Was Solved. 


THERE was once a pcor but dishonest Decadent, who was pre- 
sumptuous, inane, and very immoral, There was also a Modern 
Female of prurient taste, who wrote naughty novels and held 
eccentric opinions. The Decadent having made a study of the 
Modern Female, had Icst all faith in Woman, while the Modern 
Female, having carefully analysed the Decadent, had a very low 
opinion of the Masculine Sex. Each thought the other a representa- 
tive specimen, and was naturally worried about it. 

So, with a view to clearing things up a bit, the Decadent wrote a 
play about the Modern Female, entitled, The Second Mrs, Jellaby ; 
or, The Finger of Fate in the Mud Pie.” The Modern Female there- 
upon retaliated with a novel about the Decadent, entitled, “ Our 
Heavenly Nature; or, Edith’s Baby and the Monthly Nurse. A 
Book for Girls.” 

The greatest dramatic critics of the day denounced the play as 
subversive and immora!, which, of course, made everyone anxious to 
see it, and the play ran for several hundred nights. The most 
illustrious literary critics abused the book as unfit for the young or 
any other person, and, naturally, the book ran through several 
hundred editions. And at length the Great Social Pioblem of the 
day was acknowledged to be: *‘ What to do with our Decadents and 
Modern Females ?” 

lor a long time there was no solution found. A scheme for pur- 
chasing a plot of land in Central Africa and placing the Decadents 
on it (as manure) fell through, owing to a lack of subscriptions, 
Also when the Government of the day offered to appoint all the 
Modern Females as Inspectcrs of Sewers, the offer was, to the sur- 
prise of everyone, indignantly refused, on the ground that such work 
having to be undertaken out of sight, there would not be enough 
publicity about it. 

However, a philosopher at last arose, who solved the problem in a 
really masterly fashion. Said he: “Take no notice of them. Let 
the Decadent attack the Modern Female, and let the Modern Female 
show up the Decadent, and they will cancel out. They are at 
present glorying in a fictitious popularity. They are talked about, 
They are abused, They consider themselves Martyrs to their want 
of Faith, Let them alone, they will die out. Give them rope, and 
they will hang each other.” 

The words of the philosopher were listened to and his advice 
faithfully followed, and at the present mcment you couldn't get a 
Decadent or Modern Female for love or money—no, not even if you 
were a millionaire—although, I am told, at one time they were 
cheap—and very nasty. 


Still So Gently. 


MacScrRIBBLE.—“I cannot stand much more of London street 
noise. It will drive me crazy. The organs are the worst offenders.’’ 

O’'Loony.—“ Shure, you should go to Dublin, sur! Tkere’s a 
suburb there, and it’s a soort of paradise for writers like you who 
can’t stand street music.” 

MACScrIBBLE,—“ Indeed! What's the name of it :” 

O Loon y.— ‘ Stilorgan !” 


OWING to a printer’s error, the Guinea Prize last week was 
wrongly awarded. The winner of the prize is Mr. F. D, Head, 
Arundel House, Worcester Park, Surrey; and the prize of half-a- 
guinea, for “A New Police Ballad,” was also wrongly awarded ; the 
Winner being Mr. R. Fitch, 4, Morna Road, Denmark Hill, 8.E., to 
whom cheques have been forwarded. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer Two Prizes of HALF - A- GUINEA each 
for the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not 
to exceed 500 words in length. Also a prize of 
ONE GUINEA for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘“‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of SUN-| 
LIGHT SOAP cut from this number. We reserve 
the right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. 
Any person forwarding un-original matter as ori- 





‘inal will be prosecuted for fraud. 





HUN. 


HE THOUGHT HE WAS AT THE ACADEMY. 


102 





She.— Most lovely sunset, Bertie, is it not ?” 
Bertie (who thinks himself a great art eritic).—“ Y—e—s, not bad ; 
but— er—I think I’ve seen it done much better.” 


Half-Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of half-a-guinea has been forwarded to the 
sender, Miss Helen Hardin, Wakefield Lodge, Montacute, 8.0., 


Somerset. ] 


THE LAMENT OF A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN, 


The ablest of my sex I see 
Of their achievements justly 
proud, 
But ’tis alas! my lot to be 
The “one too many”’ in the 
crowd, 
So, Mr. FuN, one moment spare 
For woes set forth in harmless 
verse, 
And say, if of the ills you bear, 
My sad misfortune is rot 
worse. 


I do not search for worldly good, 
Or mourn my lack of earthly 
pelf, 
I'd be content if but I could 
Get a whole sweetheart to my- 
self ; 
But, when I find a soldier tall, 
With form erect, and “ fetch- 
ing” curl, 
Do what I will, he’s sure to fall 
In love with some sweet 
“other girl !’ 


Or, if I meet a sailor, out 
Upon the sea, and scan him 
o'er, 
He's always certain to let out 
About his. “little wife on 
shore ;” 
And ne'er a policeman passing 
round, 
Makes love to me upon his 
beat, 
But in a day or two he’s found 
A sweetheart in another street, 


I’m passable in looks I know, 
I'm clever, plump, good-tem- 
pered, too, 
And yet I cannot find a beau 
To stick to me and love me 


true ; 
So, Fun, now help me if you 
can, 
And (mone you be at heart 
a churl) 


I'll bless you, if you'll find a man 
Who hasn’t got “ another girl,’ 


Scrap from Stuart History. 
CHARLES I, was chatting with Archbishop Juxon just before his 
trial, and casually his Grace remarked : “ The Parliamentarians, your 


Majesty, duced 
of changing tLe sovereiga | 


are like men reduced to their last pound—they are talking 
And Charles, with that ready wit 


which distinguished him, replied : “ Changing the sovereign, are 
they? Well, let us change the subject i 


And they did. 
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Fun in Earnest. 


“AND THEN THE BAND PLAYED,” 


IN a first class compartment of a train which pursred its tunnelled 
way from the Mansion House westwerd, sat Herbert Alison, dozing 
and alone, at nine o'clock on a hot July evening. 

Fer the past eighteen months our hero bad been a stranger to 
many creature comforts. He had spent that tire indulging his 
passion for hunting big game in the Fer West, and it was not to be 
wondered at that this typical hardy young Briton felt a relaxing 
effect from the foul air, and allowed his mind to sink into slumber. 

He dreamt he was having a terrific fignt with a huge “grizzly ’ 
somewhere in California, and awoke, with a suffocating gasp, to tind 
himself inhalirg sulpburous fumes beneath the surface of the earth. 

“ What can have made me dream tbat nonsense? I suppose I ate 
too much dinner down at the governor's, Fancy dishes and pasty 
muck don't digest well after mountain deer flesh and cold water. 
What on earth have we stopped in this infernal stinking tunnel for? 
What a life! This atmosphere would kill me in about a week. 
Hallo! what's that?’ 

Two men were conversing in the next compartment. 

“There must be no ha’'f measures; she must be dispensed with 
altogether ; she is only in the way now, and we can work out our 
plot better without ber.” 

“ All right, old man ; it is your plot, rot mine,” responded a deep, 
sonorous voice, * Is it absolutely necessary to kill her?” 

“Yes ; Herminie must die. She has betrayed the cause, her life 
is forfeit ; a traitress must not be allowed to wander; she may do 
further harm.” 

“ And upon whom will the pleasant little task devolve ?” 

“Upon you, Vannerhoff, naturally. You are the chief of the 
executive, and Herminie is your wife. Who could find so many 
favourable opportunities of despatching her? The brotherhood will 
look to you.” 

Alison was wide awake now. Every articulation of the speakers 
resounded with sepulchral intensity and clearness in the silent 
tunnel. He rose and cautiously put bis heal out of the open window, 
By so doing he got a full view of one of the men, a short, stout man, 
who wore spectacles, and gesticulated with energy. Taking some 
papers from his breast-pocket, he handed them to his companion, 
Then he spoke : 

“ You will find full instructions there,” 

“ Well, it doesn’t matter to me how you arrange it,” replied the 
man with the deep voice, whom Alison could not see; “ but how is 
it going to affect my position after Herminie’s death ?” 

“Why, you marry tte Princess Blazewitz,”’ 

“Splendid! But how am [ to finish Herminie—do I strangle, 
poison, or shoot her ?” 

“ Neither - least of all the last ; for the deed must be done in your 
rooms, and a shot would rouse the household. A stiletto is the in- 
aot ; and it must be arranged to appear as though she stabbed 

erself,”’ 

It was impossible to hear more, as the train rumbled on to the 
next station, 

Alison threw himself back into his seat in horrified amazement. 

“What a precious pair of diabolical scoundrels!” he mnttered, 
“ Nihilists, I suppose. Tbe blackguards! they planned the death 
of that poor woman as coolly as though they were talking of pig- 
stickirg. I’ve got the little fat man fixed on my mind all right. I 
must get a good look at the scoundrel with the big voice. That’s the 
member I must stick to and track. What did the little fiend call 
him? Vannerhoff,” and taking out his pocket-book, Alison made a 
note of the name, 

Just then the train shot into the Temple Station. The two men 
got out, and made their way down the platform. 

Alison followed his men out of the station in the direction of the 
Embankment Gardens, keeping a few yards behind. He was not 
near enough to hear their conversation ; the vo'uble little man was 
still doing most of the talking. 

Presently they turned into Oecil Street, and stopped before a house 
wrapped in darkness, He crossed the road, and stool in the shadow 
of a do. rway almost opposite to them. 

“Well, good-night, eu boy ;” said the little man, “ see you at 
eleven to-morrow.” 

‘ Good-night, Burgwin.” . 

oh gees the door with a latch-key, the tall man pasced into the 
house, an disappeared, 

_Alison was at a loss as to what be should do next. If be went to 
give information to the police, the murderous wretch might do the 
poor woman to death before he could return. No, there was no time 
fora journey to Bow Street; he would take the responsibility of 
dragging the monster from bis lair and taking him with him. __ 

He crossed the road, and saw a card over the door announcing 
~ Apartments,” He gave a non-committal rat-tat at the door. 
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A servant girl answered bis summons, 

“ What apartments bave you to let ?” 

The girl called the Jandlord, a burly fellow over six feet in height, 

“ My wife is out, sir, at present; but I can show you the rooms, 
Step this way.” 

“ Excuse me, Mr.——” 

* Wood;” returned the landlord. 

“ Well, Mr, Wood, I fear I have an unpleasant communication to 
make to you respecting one of your !odgers, Are you aware that you 
have a dangerous membr of a secret political society under your 
roof, a black-hearted assassin ramed Vannerhoff?” 

The man eyed our hero curiously for a moment, then he answered : 

“No, sir, I wasn't aware of that fact before.” 

“Well, it is trve, A dastardly crime may be committed in this 
house at any moment; for I overheard Vannerhoff a few minutes 
ago planning with another man to kill his wife.” 

The landlord smiled, pityingly. 

Sounds of furniture being noisily moved came from above. 

“There !” cried Alison, “the miscreant has begun his work. Don’t 
stand there like a fool, man ; let us goto th: poor ercature's assist- 
ance,” 

Alison dashed up the staircase, the landlord after him, Laying his 
hand on our hero’s arm, the man said : 

“Well, sir, | wouldn't be too hasty, if I was you. A man and his 
wife have a perfect right to quarrel, and it aint nobody's business,” 

He stood between Alison and the room door, while the following 
dialogue went on in excited tones : 

“Traitress! You love this man.” 

“No! Heaven is my witness.” 

“Then, why have you warned him of hisdoom? Why, if you do 
not love him, would you betray our cause ?” 

“T tell you I have no sympathy with the cause since yon have torn 
down the veil of patriotism and disclosed the hideous forms of 
anarchy ard murder. [ will not be your accomplice in the shedding 
of innecent blood ; and, rather than sink to your base level, [ tell 
you that all isat an end between us.”’ 

“Fool! Your paramour’s doom is sealed. He dies to-night !" 

“ He shall not! I swear he shal! not, if I can save him !" 

“Then make the most of ycur time, Herminie, for your hour-glass 
is running low.” 

“Ah! you threaten me! I donot fear you, Michael Vannerhoff. 
Stand from that <loor !” 

“Not yet, Herminie; there are already babbling fools enough 
abroad, You must not swell the number.” 

‘Since you seek to deter me, Michael ; I will call the police and 
denounce you !”’ 

“ Enough, traitress—die !"’ 

A deep groan followed this, then silence. 

Alison dashed the landlord aside, and ran at the door with his 
foot. 

Tte lock shattered, and he stood in the room, revolver in hand, 
ready to “ wing” the “ murderer ” should he attempt to escape. 

Then he stood transfixed and bewildered, Could he believe his 
eyes? There stood the man and woman side by side, with books in 
their hands and wonder on their faces, He knew the man. 

“Hallo, Herbert, old boy? How are you? This isa novel mode 
of makirg a call on an old college chum, isn't it? Aren’t you 
well?” 

“ What a consummate ass I've made of myself!” said our hero, 
stuffing his revolver out of sight. “ Forgive me, Golding, old fellow, 
and I'll tell you all about it presently; bat it is so many years 
since we met, and I didn’t know you ha: gone on the stage.” 

“Oh, yes! My wife and [{ were just running through a new scere 
in a drama which is going on directly. My dear, allow me to intro- 
duce an old friend of mine—Herbert Alison— Mrs. Golding.” 

There was a knock at the door; the landlord his head in. 

“ My wife has just come in, sir, if you would like to look at the 
apartments,” 


A Keen Note. 


WHEN your appetite’s jaded, no matter the fare, 
Whether homely sirloin, or viands more rare ; 
Unless the appetite's tempted you may depend on't 
You cannot eat, and there is an end on't, 

Sach was my case one day in the City, 

The meat it was good—the more was the pity, 

I called for some salad, when strange to relate, 
The beef quickly vanished—plate after plate. 

I racked my poor brain to account for the reason, 
The lettuce was old, in fact cut of season, 

“ Garcon,” said I, “ tell me now t8 8 favour, 

What you put in that salad to get such Aen flavour 7” 
“ La mou'’arde, monsieur,” he replied, in bis lingo. 

‘“ Fureka !” I cried ; “ Keen's mustard, by Jingo!” 
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Fx om P ole to Pole is a distance of nearly 8000 
miles, ‘yet ‘it would. only. require 200 days for the Soap made at 
Port Sunlight to reach from the North to. the South Pole, and 
at the same rate of production an unbroken line of uP od 
SUNLIGHT SOAP reaching od 
From the Earth air. To the Moon | ( 
(a distance of 225,000 miles) G 


could he made in less than 6000 working 








days. This means that equal to-ONE MILE of FF ( 


Sunlight Soap | | 





is made every fifteen minutes. 














Fun on the Solent. 
A RIGHT-DOWN REGULAR ROYAL REGATTA. 


THE Portsmouth and Southsea Regatta was very much ‘all right. 
FuN was there—all there—inasmuch as FUN was everywhere there, 
from the greasy pole entertainment to the duck-hunt. 

The racing over a punishing course was excellent, especially that 
for the Grand Challenge Cup—the Dover lads got and wouldn’t 
hand over the lead. Perhaps the most exciting and interesting event 
of all was the racing between the twelve-oared cutters, manned by 
lads from the training-ships and the R.N. The juvenile hearts of ad Wf 
oak proved themselves (winners and losers alike) chips of the good YY 
old block, There was a gorgeous display of fireworks in the evening, Wty, 
and all Southsea Common resounded with the O-O0-Oh’s! of admira- : Why, 
tion of admiring beholders, 


Noteworthy. 


In the winding-up of the affairs of a large steamship company, 
the Official Liquidator was appropriately named (W. H.) Wessell. : ofa) 








A Goop fit—the close of day. \ 
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The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge | 
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For Tender Feet 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy's Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot. be obtained in any other 
way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz. 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy’'s 
Fluid Works, Turnmill Street, London, 
E.C. Insist on having ‘‘ Condy’s Fluid.” 


use “*Condy’s Fluid.”’ 
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By-the-Way /Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HOoMILIST. 
No. 17.—RUINOUS COMPETITION. 


Ir anyone should ask me straight, 

With earnestness in words and actions, 
To categorically state 

Wherein lay Alma Jane’s attractions ; 
I’d put deceit upon the shelf, 

And (though reluctant to deny him) 
Immediately confess myself 

Incompetent to gratify him, 
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Of designating her as plain 
(Or beautiful) one would be chary, 
One would describe her, in the main, 
As absolutely ordinary. 
Yet scores of suitors called her “ gem,” 
And vowed their love they could not smother, 
Augustus Blake was one of them, 
~ And Jimmy Wheeler was another. 


Indeed, of all the mothers’ sons 
Who made their amorous advances, 
This couple were the only ones 
Who stood to score—at equal chances, 
One would be plunged in dark despair, 
The other raised to joy elysian. 
B it, up to now, they neither were, 
Because of Alma’s indecision, 
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She couldn’t tell which one to take, 
Inclined to this, now that —appealer ; 
Now, it would be Augustus Blake, 
Anon, it would be Jimmy Wheeler. 
At length, to put an end to doubt 
(Of life's unending bugbear’s fictor), 
She said, they'd better fight it out, 
And leave her to espouse the victor. 
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The rivals ventured to demur 
To one another's frame embossing 
(With bumps), and hinted they'd prefer 
To settle the affair by tossing. 
But Alma’s plan they couldn't shake 
By throwing out this little feeler. 
“T guess we've got to fight,” said Blake ; 
* I guess we have,” said Jimmy Wheeler. 


They were, perhaps, a trifle slow 

In coming to the scratch—explaining 
That combatants must undergo 

A long preliminary training ; 
But, seeing that it had to be 

(Or Alma had displayed incensement), 
They routed out a referee 

And made a desperate commencement. 


At first they fought with boxing gloves 
(lt was the referee's suggestion), 

With which they gave each other shoves 
And little taps on the digestion ! 

No “left” they thought of “ getting in,” 
No “ upper cut ” to be combatted ; 

But, chucked each other ‘neath the chin 
And on the head each other patted. 


Until the sporting spirit rose 
In Blake, and adverse fate decoyed him, 
To deal a blow on Jimmy’s nose 
Which unmistakably annoyed him. 
The “ mittens ” from his fists he threw 
And dashed to Blake’s annibilation, 
While Blake did everything he knew 
In spirited retaliation, 





Now Jimmy would be underneath, 
Anon Augustus lay supinely, 
The air grew dim with flying teeth 
And eyes and nose w. re tinted finely. 
With fists no longer could they slake, 
The rage ’neath which each was a reeler— 
“ Bring sabres !” screamed Augustus Blake ; 
“ And bewie knives !” yelled Jimmy Wheeler. 


They sliced and slashed and clove and clefc 
With passion all unsatiated, 
Lopped limbs and ears off right and left, 
And still, with vigour unabated, 
Their rage on one another wreaked 
With stabs and gashes, bangs and bruises, 
And, still unsatisfied, they shrieked 
For maxim-guns and mitrai-yooscs / 


They pegged away with all their might, 
With shot and shell and thrust and parry, 
Till Alma came and stopped the fight 
And said no damaged man she'd marry, 
She said it was quite sal to see 
Them of their features getting rid so, 
An‘ said she'd wed the referee 
In preference to them—and did so, 
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Dealer.—* Too igh a figger? Why, look at the hair o’ respecta- 
bility the company of a dorg like that would give yer !” 
& 


The Woes of Cadbury Fry Penfold. 


I, CADBURY FRY PENFOLD, am a poor devil of an author—an 
unappreciated author. My writings are of en ing interest— 
they really are !—to myself and an admiring circle of friends. The 
Kor tn who get the job of copying same at so much per 
thousand ( words, not thousand M 5), are always glad to 
know of my unremitting zeal as an author. But editors—a brutal 
and ignorant class—won’'t take them up at all. Iam nod iter, 
but I submit “ye an prt poet ee crushed contributor and 
cold-blooded, sou tor, the use of this vigorous commodity is 
nearly justifiable, I am sure, tco, that a Society for the Better Con- 

and (where n ) Suppression of Editors, would be a 

gy ye the miserable class to which I have the misfortune 
to | sort of “ Downtrodden Authors’ Union,” you know, 
would be a good thing. We would have our pickets outside the 
newspaper and offices, intimidate more successful writers 
(if we could get hold of them), worry the editors, and, in general, 
make a nuisance of ourselves till we got what we wanted—that is. 
acceptance of, and proper payment for, our work. For years past 
have these over-rated and ovcr-paid editors (with their pompous, 
evasive, and mec rong, we") combined to rob an intelligent public 
(it’s just as well to civil to the public, though I haven't a high 
opinion of them) of the advantage of reading my works, And I firmly 
believe that they are good for another ten years of this oppressive 
and shabby conduct. 

It is true that one of my writings has been published ; but this 
was done at my own expense. The work referred to was a little 
book called “ Happy Days at Hanwell ;” and when it was printed, 
I sent it to a lot of the papers, and beaged for a notice in their 
columns. Many notices were given; as I am quite sure my 
readers would be interested in perusing a brief précis of some of 


these, I append a selection of those press criticisms :— 
“* Mr. Cadbury Penfold’s ‘Happy Days at Hanwell’ is a 
u —Daily Trombone, “We ess that Mr. Cadbury 


Fry Penfold's volume astonishes us."—Weekly Reviler. “ That Mr. 
Penfold has an original work we dare not deny—we have 
not sufficient temerity to do s0."—Hvening Fog, “ Mr. Cadbury Fry 
Penfold is clearly an enterprising individual, or ‘Happy Days at 
Hanwell’ could never have reached us."—Daily Backbiter. “We 
await with badly-disguised curiosity Mr. Penfold’s next venture.” — 
Moonstruck, “‘ Happy Days at Hanwell’ is not the production of 
an ordinary mind,” Vietwalling World. “In ‘Happy Days at 
Hanwell * we follow the workings of a brain entirely untrammelled 


by stereotyped and conventional restraints with regard to the 





enunciation and development of original and a conceptions, 
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The book cannct fail to make its author notorious.”—Daily . : 
“* Happy Days at Hanwell’ is a distinct addition to a particularly 
rare class of books.”"—Daily Timeserver. “We hope, and have no 
doubt, that ‘Happy Days at Hanwell’ will occupy that peculiar 
position in the 5h that its attributes entitle it to—nay, more, 
emphatically demand for it.”"—Bradbory’s Saturday Gazette. “No 
dc ubt exists in our mind that Mr. Penfold’s book will be much in 
the hands of the tradesmen of to-day, who are likely to circulate its 
pages amongst their clients,"— Butchers and (rrocers'’ United 
Journal, 

I may just remark that my name isn’t really Cadbury Fry Penfold. 
I adopted it at the suggestion of a successful brother of the pen 
(he had once got some verses into a comic dreadful in an honorary 
way). “Ebenezer Mildman”’ is what I am known as in private life ; 
but what chance would anybody bave of succeeding in the literary 
field if saddled with such a wretched, humdrum, toast-and-water, 
little Bethel, Pilgrim’s Progress, married-man-with-large-family sort 
of name as-that ? 

I am sorry to say that, in spite of the praise awarded to me for 
my first work, the volume didn’t sell. This fact led a friend—he 


> was then a friend, but 1 have since indignantly cast him off—to say 


jokingly (I hate such jokes!) that J was more sold than the copies. 
were. I cut that fellow dead now. No other work of mine since 
“ Happy Days at Hanwell,” has seen the light of print, though [ 


- have sent shoa’s of admirable articles to editors whose name is 


legion, Some of those hard-hearted despots merely returned my 
effusions in iron silence—cruel, cutting, contemptuous, cowardly, 
cuss-compelling silence. Others forwarded a few polite but hypo- 
critical lines embodying a veiled falsehood about want of space, Kc, 
An editor, you know, wouldn't hesitate about telling a lie where other 
pecple would think twice about it. He bas no private conscience 
when dealing with a contributor he wants to suppress. If he thinks 
a contributor hasn’t literary grit in him, and is a nuisance, why 
doesn’t he annihilate or “ wing” him, by writing a sincere letter 
somewhat as follows :-— 

“The Editor of the Backbiter acknowledges the receipt of a 
MSS. from Mr. ——. His (the editor’s) hasty and astonished, but 
adequate perusal of the first half page of the document now returned 
—which by-the-bye was insufficiently stamped—conyinces him of 
Mr, ——’s probab'e fitness for a position where the practical manipu- 
lation of, say cheesemonger's stores would sufficiently engross a long- 
working day. In such a useful and strictly commercial sphere of 
labour, he wishes Mr. —— all success. The accompanying, would, 
doubtless, in the connection just referred to, be found a convenient 
covering for some of the oleaginovs matter vended at such an esta- 
blishment.” 

I am not prepared to say that a letter like this would .be, in 
all respects, consoling to a struggling author; and some would 
consider its tenor personal and inclement. But it might possess 
the merit of honesty (a rare virtue in an editor), and what is even 
more important, would enable the outraged recipient to make a 
joyful and bellicose dash at his pen, and to concoct a nasty and 
effective rejoinder. This, by relieving his feelings, might allay his 
disappointment a little, In conclusion, I beg emphatically to assert 
ny opinion—which neither wild horses, thumbscrews, nor any other 
extreme coercive deterrents, will induce me to swerve one hair’s- 
breadth from—that editors are an ill-bred, ungrateful, heartless 
set, and the sooner we down-trodden authors rise in our thousands 
and Me mend or end” this wretched clique, the better it will be for 
us all, 


A Coster’s Missus. 


I KNEW a gal some years ago, I tell you I did love her ; 

Her hair was just a lovely brown, her eyes like heaven above her ; 
She wore the prettiest dresses, around a figure just distractin’ ; 
An’ you should see the tiny boots her little feet contractin’ ! 


I've never bin a bashful one, I give my gal some kisses, 
An’ said : “ I luv’d my Mary —would she come and be my missus ?” 
But, saucy-like, she laughs and sighs, “You should ‘av giv’ me 


warning 
Pat Murphy asked me just that same, a month come Sunday 
morning.” 


Well, Pat and me was pals, so I just swallows down my feelin’s, 

An’ made my mind as I'd be glad to hear Pat's weddin’ pealin’s ; 

I left the = and went to town, six bloomin’ months I tarried, 

Till one day I meets Pat, who ses, “ What, Bill, old man, I'm 
married !” 

[ gives my fist, and shakes ‘is hand, then gulps “ An’ ‘ow is Mary ?”’ 

“ Which if you mean my wife,” ses he, “ her family name is Sairey.” 

Well, straight on that | packed my traps, and saw my gal instanter ; 

She'd all along refused ’im : Yuss, I won her in a canter, 
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Nursery 


There was a young quaker of 
Winchester, 
Who loved a fair resident in 
Chester. 
Though good friends for a 
week, 
He and I do not speak 
Since I asked: “ Does she squeal 
when thou pinchest her?’ 


There was an old footpad of 
Andover, 
Who cried to a traveller, “ Hand 
over |” 
But his damghter said “ No! 
He’s my pal, let him go!” 
And he went. But ’twas cer- 
tainly grand of her ! 


A youth who dwelt in Nicaragua, 
Had conquered in fight with a 
jaguar, 
But his mother-in-law, 
With the aid of her jaw, 
Made him run as he yelled: 
“ What a hag you are !” 


A man much indebted in Munster 
Asked, “How can I[ make all 
these duns stir ?” 
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e Elevated and The Elevator; A Sto of 
= a Sad “Cell.” ° a. 


"Twas 2 a.m., or the likes o’ that, 

When out of his club Venilius cleared, 
And forth to his residential flat 

With staggering steps he steered. 
But whether on head or on feet he strode, 
The dickens a bit Venilius knowed, 


’Twas 4 a,m., or the likes o” that, 

When, waking up from a sleep profound, 
Between four walls Venilius sat, 

And shrieked, as he stared around, 
‘“T have dropped asleep in the lift, egad ! 
Now, where is that stupid attendant lad ?” 


’T was 6 a.m.,, or the likes o’ that, 
And for two long hours had Venilius roared 
For the lift-boy’s aid, till his frame, once fat, 
Was thin as a three-inch board. 
Then a peeler at him through a grate did peer, 
“ Shut up, you fool, there's no lift-boy here. 
But keep your patience two hours, old man, 
And we ll if¢ you into the prison van !” 
So Venilius wist, with a wild, wild yell, 
That the fancied lift was a bridewell cell ! 


Rhymes, 


‘* I dun know,” cried one ; 
Said the man, “ pray have done, 
I do mot need the aid of a 
punster.” 


There was a young person of 
Bicester, 
Who had a great row with his 
sister, 
So travelled to Leamington, 
Purchased a “‘ Remington,” 
Shot at the lady and missed her. 


A fisherman dwelling in Liver- 
pool, 
Said, “‘ Those wretched anglers I 
give up, who'll 
Not be content 
With a day on the Trent, 
Or on any sea, loch, barn or 
river pool, 


Esther said to a zany of Man- 
chester, 
Be so good as to pick up my fan, 
jester ?” 
Bat he fell on his knees, 
And cried, “ Oh, if you please, 
Let us marry and live on a 
ranche, Esther!” 


Not Appreciated. 


OF all the people who 
Unpleasant favours do, 
With best and most commendable intention, 
I'll tell you which to me 
Assuredly seems to be 
The most deserving of censorious mention, 


I mean the person who, 
In charch, to me or Loo, ; 
Hands prayer or hymn-book o’er, with zeal officious, 
When, with one book for twain, 
I fain from Loo would gain y 
Thejecstasy, the joy, the bliss of her sweet touch delicious ! 


Thoughts on the Brevity of Life. 


THE days of man are like kittens, which soon pass away ; @ bucket 
of water, and the place thereof knoweth them no more, He is born 
blind, and ere his eyes be opened he perisheth. Like a tabby cat 
in a garden so he flourisheth ; a terrier arrives and it is gone (up a 
tree), The comparison, it must be admitted, fails rather at this 
point, because a tabby cat is quite at home up a tree, but man is 
not. When a small boy gets up a tree, however, he generally falls 
down just in time to meat the farmer's dog, so we are not very far 


wrong, afterall. 


Life is a short and) fitfal dream,’and if perchance we are not 


drowned, yet shall we: do our level {best ‘to swallow 4 halfpenny. 


Man is born to trouble as the sparrows fly upward wher pe dye 


form Though measles and croup 

appointed mission, though the record be broken for the descent of 
three flights of stairs in safety, though the cat should not resent 
having its tail pulled, and even the rat-poison be of none effect, yet 
will man, riding surreptitiously on a tramcar, be cut off suddenly 


by a ‘bus, 
That Overcoat, : 
T was seated in the odice chewing the feather end of a quill pen, 


me 










at my command for satisfying the bu for the Christmas quarter, 
ard it is now within three weeks of midsummer. It was a sultry 
morning, when Jones entered with a thick overtoat on. I said: 
“ Hullo, Jones! it’s a mistake, This is Juné, mot December.” 
Dent tee dice at Ce oopid i : 
“ Dear boy, don’t nasty about it; I re : your apparen 
forgetfulness in ha such a thick overcoat on this warm day. 


Rather heavy for this time of the year, isn’t it?” 
as Well, what does it matter ? I've a lighter one underneath,” 


He has not spoken to me since, and he said to himself at the time, 
“I can’t see what that fool of a Poltwattle had to at.” 
My private opinion is that Jones has Ifish blood in him, 


somewhere, 
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to eminent A.R.4.).—* Sy, gav'nor, I wornts m barrer 
valittieg 7 yer'll tike the job, I'l) stand yer a pint o four-palf ! 
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Another Injustice to——Tim 
Healy. 
THE IRISH BEGGAR IMPORTUNATES :— 
Comes. 0 base and bruta! Saxon 
Ke a kind for-giring cue 
Put a voluntary tax on 
To secure your final ruin, 
Give, oh, give, and ask no questions, 
For our gallant little band 
Holds you, spite of Tim's suggestions 
In the hollow of its band 


| > 
Ir ne ri 4 t r a= pM 
Pushing you in ali directions: 


With the other hand it lightly 
Waves a hat and makes co) ‘ 
Give, oh. give. give much and oft 

Be by foolish impulse excl 
Let your prejudices soften 
In the hollow of your iv ad, 
Come, a Lib'ral pathway follow 
Down, oh, down with your donations ; 
Hollow is our hand, and hollow 
Are our finest protestations, 
Hollow is the disaffection 
And affection of our band. 
Still there's room for a collection 
In the hollow of its hand, 


Zoological. 


THE first |lama born in Englard made its appearance at Runcorn 
some time ago, The mother is doing well, great care being taken 


not to a-llama. 


THE GRAND OLD SEPARATIST 
“YMPATHISES :— 


Ah, poor beggar, you would clutch a 
Straw to keep your party floating. 

Well, I'm grieved, for it is such a 
Usefal party for outvoting. 

Better far than brag and banners 
When civisions come about. 

Though inpleasant be their manners, 
Even Billy Redmonds cvunt. 

Bless my neart You! supplication 
Moves my hearty (Party) pity ; 

} ray don't let my smal! donation 
Be proclaimed about the city. 

Please forgive this siient winking, 
For ‘tis such a ste aithy vrame 

That I feel a nervous shrinking, 
And should blush to find it fame. 


Here, poor beggar, is my humble 
Contribution to your party— 


What’sthat? Small! Well, donot grumble, 


[t i small, but very hearty. 

( Whispers) By-the-bye, of course, old pal, you 
Mean to give me a receipt? 

Astoform’ I think “ For value 
Once received ” is bad to beat. 


Nurse.—‘' Alfred, do not tease your brother Harold, 
he’s the most weakly of the family.”’ 
Alfred.—" Nursey, if he’s weakly, is he ‘ The Family Harold ?’” 


Vurse,— Go to bed, 





Tim HEALY MORALISES :— 


Oh, the spalpeen, he’s, be jabbers, 
Bad as those that we assail, if 
He, to fight against land grabbers, 
Ask for money from the bailiff, 

Oh, it’s shocking! How I suffer 
When I see him take a cheque 
Even from that poor old buffer 
We have done so much to wreck. 


If my voice had been the greatest 
[In our weird debates financial, 
Sure, the Grand Old Separatist 
Had received a sum substantial. 
Stead of which the old boy’s plundered 
Right and left; it makes me mad. 
heems to me that someone's blundere4, 
Blundered badly, too, bedad ! 


Plunder? Plunder silly Billy 
And his Parnellite seceders. 
/’d have done it, willy-nilly, 
Not so my benighted leaders, 
We to beg, who made men tremble! 
We to ask a paltry loan !— 
Well, suppose I must dissemble 
If I want my share, Ochone! 


Nurserycle, 


? } ” } ’ ” 
l naughty poy. 
» 


You k now 
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I aM a bit of a cyclist, being also a very fascinating person, | 
am besieged Secale a aah ae evi a 0 to the Welsh 
*Arp—which, as Mr. Albert Cape og aes ~ oe is "Endon 
We sprint along gleefully, y genera'ly in front, being 

a onibe toa tutl have to shout “ ” continaally. 

wheel or whoa, I don’t want to have the unpleasant daty placed 
me of riding back solus to tell the dear girl s fund mamms; that 
ber sweet daughter's anatomy has got inextricably confused with 
the frame of the machine, that it would be advisable to pay a 


visit to the undertaker with speei and a large handkerchief. 
There is the less danger of any mishap as 1 0a my sweet com- 
are s0 mach more com- 


ewan hyn yaar pean 
le— does not much matter as as I am concerned— 


and they are a great deal more chic and vating. which matters 
@ great deal, as the credit reflects on m+. the same. these charm- 
ing companioas have to ran the gauntlet of a deal of unnecessary 


comment from the ladies and gentlemen of Kilburn and its environs, 
and blash as heartily and frequently as the ball-bearing steering 
gear and a bumpy road will allow them. 
Oa our retarn bome, these young ladies of ideas so progressive 
that their skirts bave already advanced to their knees, generally 
to me, taking my little hand, and stroking my peachy cheek, 
gazing into my star-like eyes. 1 receive their endearments wit! 
becoming modesty, droop my silky lashes, tremble violently, and 
whisper “ Ask papa.” It never gets beyond that, because. you see, 
Ihave no papa; and the dear girls, fiading me out in deceit thus 
early, jilt me, and send me in the bill for the hire of the bicycle, for 
two bent spokes, a punctured tyre, scratched enamel, ani a twisted 
crank. So you will understand | have a close acquaintance with Ti- 
New Woman, which, I felt eure, would be of great assistance to me 
in criticising Mr. Grundy’s new play at tne Comedy Theatre. 

I found that my samples of this patented variety of the sex were 
quite as up-to-late as Mr. Grundy’s. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
believe Mr. Gruniy’s New Woman would have gone cyling with me 
at a)l, and I am perfectly sure that she would not have pro to 
me. But theo I am not married, ani Mrs. Sylvester doem'’t like em 
like that. Unless there is a wife to be wronged there’s no fun in 
veing a New Woman, is there? Why, to fall in love with a single 
man would lay her open to the charge of being commonplace, and 
that would be too awful. The only conventiona) thing about th: 
New Women is their absolute unc mventionality. Bat they must be 
careful; this uaconventionality is in danger of becoming so common 
that it will soon be unconventional to be conventional. You can 
figure this out for yourself, and you can take my word for it that it 
will come out all right, although it may souad a little complicated, 

Well, Mrs, Sylvester asks Gerald, the nephew of Lady Wargrave, 
and, therefore, of course, a very high-toned individual, to let her take 
his wife's place. Now, Mr. Editor, you needn’t cut that last 
sentence out, They are the lady's own words, and I am sure that 
Mr. Comyns Carr would not allow anyone to say anything objec- 
tionable on the of the Comedy Theatre, Mrs, Sylvester 
thinks, probably, that a little proposal of this kind is robbed of the 
faintest tinge of imp ety, because Gerald’s wife, Margery, was 
merely the paid com n of his aunt —which, of course robs that 
person of any claim to consideration. Gerald, who is most distinctly 
a prig of the very first magnitude, falls under her spell—she spells 
very plainly, you'll admit—and neglects his wife because she is 
somewhat of a hoyden, Not being a New Woman, Margery refuses 
the propositions of Mrs, Sylvester's husband, who thinks he might 
as well balance matters by initiating Margery into the mysteries of 
New Womanhood, and teaching her to indulge in everything that 
is new at the expense of everything that is womanly. Margery 
provides the author with a thrilling curtain, and her husband with 
a very bed quarter of an hour by overhearing the pleasant conversation 
of her delightful spouse, fainting behind the portiére in the nick 
of time toa the act drop to fall at the moment arranged for. In 
the end we have an idyllic reconciliation and a proof of the lovable- 
ness and dev of the , ev Y, pretty, clinging 
woman w te the cant and the hypocrisy of the bour—is 
the only woman men will love. The severest criticism on the New 
Woman is that no man ever thinks of oh | her or marrying her 
roae whagg bas disgraced himself, and he is driven out of respectable 

The story, as you have observed, is not strikingly original ; indeed 
while it opens in fresh fashion, Bf) er ged Zevslops into a most 
pleasingly “ conventional ” og word “conventional ” wil! 
really have to be placed in the index expurgatorius,) But the 
treatment is delightful ; and the characters of Colonel Cazenove — 
sre absolute inspiration and a Meissonier-like minuteness and 

elity by Mr. Cyril Maude —and of the stately, lovable, proud Lady 
Wargrave, which Miss Rose Leclercq interprets in her own inimitable 
dignified, high-comedy manner, would give Tic New Womanaclaim 
*o be considered as a retiarkable play. When to these are added 
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brilliant, caustic dialogue, telling situations, and admirable 4 rama 


ly, that claim is rendered irresistible. Mr. Fred Terry and 


iss Winifred Emery both played with quiet force and effect, Miss 
Baers dbilasing ofl that rift of pathos and charm which has so 
lavishly been bestowed upon her. For the rest, the company is 
admirable, 

There is not much to be said of The Foundling, Messrs. Lestocq 
and Robson's farce, at Terry’s. It is of the old—in fact, the musty 
—school: but it is funny, nevertheless. To tell the story would be 
unfair; it is so very old—and one could hardly understand from 
reading it where the laugh came in. It comes in in the bustling 
treatment of impossible complications and exaggerated characterisa- 
tion. The Foundling is excellently acted by Mr. Charles Groves, 


Mr. Sidney B Miss Sasie Vaughan, and others. 
gene egy GOSSAMER, 


Mor(e)ceau. 


“0, Baby-farmer, though I grieve 
To part with him, with you 
My lisping innocent I leave, 
And a sum to keep him, too. 


I’m sare you'll treat him well for me. 
Qaoth she : “ You do not err, 

More than a mother I shall be,— : 
(Aside) For V'll be its (s)mother-er.” 


1? 


My Loves and Their Tokens. 


MY loves have been many, their I loved with an ardour no: casy 
tokens a few, to state. ; 

And I fancy I courted my first Bat, alas! so bewitched and be- 
one at two! wildered was I— 

There was Lizzie, and Polly,and 1 knew not whom to live for— 
Fanny, and Jane, for whom I should die! 

The last one a girl most remark- And they all gave me presents, 
ably plain ; the warm and the cold— 

Dorothea, called Dolly, and Not expensive of course, but of 
Sally, called Sal, value untold ! 

— anor 1 a beauty—the ee oui 2 thought | 

‘Tal , : woald settle in life 
ee diy ce: « my troth to in = and Scere wanted a dear. 
; retty wife : 

And made them my goddesse *s There he Alice and Nellie, and 

sweethearts, and queens : lots of girls more, 


And they all gave me tokens— : , 
just what they could spare— — altogether just one o’er a 
A lucket,a farthing, or a piece 7. great cave me promises—! 


Then when I had gained to man’s But somehow she proved that 
full estate, she never woald do, 

I began o’er again and washei The others all jilted me—flirts 
my youth's slate. every one! 

I started with Mary and loved And till I saw Nellie, I thought 
her a week— I was done. 

Ah, gods, "twas a time, till she No token she gave me, no yows, 
turned out a sneak ! meaning nil, 

Then Charlotte, and Jessie,ani So Nellie—well, Nellie,I’m loving 
Floreace and Kate, her still! 





oe ee a a z "al Hyer! 
FANCY SKETCHES. 
A carpenter driving a screw. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS. 


When, having obtained permission from your “ boss’ to absent 
yourself in order to attend your “aunt's funeral,” you meet said 
“boss” returning from office, while you are arm-in-arm with a 
Gaiety Girl. 


The Case of Bilkes and Biffle. 


BERTRAM BIFFLE was near-sighted. He was also married. The 
connection between the two circumstances may seem remote. But 
things are not what they seem. If Bertram Biffle had not been 
near-sighted, he would never have been married. The explanation 
of which was to be found in the physiognomy of Mrs. Biffle—which 
was—was —— Well, it defied description. Her mouth was—was— 
unspeakable. Her nose was just beyond her mouth, and her eyes 
were not very far behind her nose. As for her ears, they seemed to 
belong to another era. 

Of all this Biffle was blissfully unconscious. “My angel,” he 
would say to Mrs. Biffle, “ beauteous partner of my joys and sorrows, 
I adore thee!” Whereupon Mrs. Biffle would respond : 

“ Biffle! be quiet. Better I had married a tom-cat than you. Get 
up, you idiot! I don’t want you to purr on me all day long.” And 
this would be said in such a tone of voice as to cause Bilkes, the 
butcher, at the opposite corner, to wink his eye at the sheep he was 
cutting up, and say : = 

“ Bilkes, my son, thank your lucky star you're not Biffle ! 

But Bertram Biffle did not mind. He was so near-sighted that he 
could not see the expression of face which that tone of voice implied, 
and he continued to purr, and said to himself : et ote 

“Only her little way. She is too modest to confess her passion all 
at once |” 

From this you would not imagine B. B. to be a very jealous man. 
But he was, 

And when Mrs, Biffle went over to Bilkes’s for two loin chops, and 
Biffle stood at the window and watched her, as well as he could, 
though he saw all things as through a pair of patent speetacles— 
darkly—and Bilkes cut the chops, and om 2 them in newspaper 
—a practice Biffle, though a seeker after knowledge, disapproved, 
since he preferred taking his information another way—and gave 
the parcel to Mrs, Biffle, and Mrs, Biffle held her face over to Bilkes, 
and Bilkes kissed her—then, I say, you should have seen Biffle. 

Biffle simply perspired indignation, fury, jealousy,and words. He 
went to the fender and picked up the poker, and rashed out. In 
the doorway he collided with Mrs. Biffle, who was entering the 
— with the parcel. The chops fell down. and Biffle trampled on 
‘oem. 

— you idiot’!” commenced Mrs, B. But Biffle pushed har 
aside, 

“ Perfidious woman !” he shouted. “I will deal with thee later. 
For the present, I must heve the blood of Bilkes, the blackguard 
butcher, I will black his eye with my bludgeon, Blood shall flow 
in torrents ; there shall be rivers of gore ere I have done with him. 


“ Biffle, you idiot! put down that poker,” said Mrs. B. But he 
was gone. 






FUN. m1 


Bilkes stood in his doorway, with his hands folded under his blue 
apron, and his back arched inwards. As a natural consequence, 
anotter portion of his anatomy was arched outwards; and it was 
against that portion that Biffle ran with the poker, Bilkes let one 
feeble out of him, and then doubled 

“ Bilkes, thou butcher, [ will bilk thee !” raved Biffle. 
aiiedh es gi wa tiny ‘Ons tee ee the police, who 

ved, two in number. charge perspiring poet, and 
the other of the belaboured butcter., 

“I charge Bertram Biffle with a merciless and unprovoked assault,” 
res" Ic charge Bilk 

es with wounding my honour !” cried Biffle. 

“* Let me see the injury,” said the poliotnas: 

Biffie turned from him, and apostrophised the meat-hooks above 
his head, thus : 

“Oh! heavens! What have I done that such a fate should over- 
take me? Betrayed by a worthless woman ; by a bilious- 
looking butcher ; defied, ridiculed by a paltry policeman ! 
My muse! How hath thy master fallen !”” 

Biffle raised his hands above his head, placed his foot upon a 
diminutive piece cf fat mutton, and suddenly sat in the sawdust. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Biffle arrived. 

“ Biffle, you idiot !” she exclaimed, “ come home.” 

‘I will not,” returned be, “ until I have wreaked my vengeance 
upon this butcher, this slaughterer of domestic animals and pur- 
veyor of unwholesome sausages.” 

“Vengeance! What has he done ?” 

“Done! Everything! He has kissed you—you! You have not 
protested—you have permitted his greasy countenance to approach 
yours, his oily lips to touch those rubies !" 

Bilkes was exploding, almost inarticulate. The second policeman 
was choking. 

“ Biffle, you idiot !” said Mrs. Biffle,“ get up. I thought I saw a 
flaw in one of the chops, and we both applied our noses to it. That 
was all,” 

Then the policeman handed over the poet to his spouse, and she 
led him home. 

The next day, the butcher received a note, thus— 

“Mr. Bertram Biffle will be exceedingly obliged to Mr. Bilkes if 
Mr. Bilkes will hand bearer Mr. Biffle’s poker, inadvertently left on 
Mr. Bilkes’s premises by Mr. Biffle yesterday.” 

Bilkes returned the poker, and remarked to his wife : 

“ He said I kissed her!” 

Then he burst into laughter. His wife replied : 

“ You've said that seventeen times already, Bilkes.”’ 

“ Yes, I know,” rejoined Bilkes. “ But, just fancy, kissed her /” 


One Result. 


Friend.—“ I hear, Mr. Mannishly, that your daughter has taken 
to cycling.” 

Mr. Mannishly (with unmistakable enthusiasm).—* Let her go on 
with it, dear boy; let her go on with it! Since she elected to 
spend her days on wheels we've saved quite a little fortune in her 
dressmaker and milliner’s bills !” 
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A SLIPPERY 
CUSTOMER. 


‘Bus driver (to country 
curate),—“ Ob, I say, boskey ! 
and at this time in the morn- 
ing, tool” N.B.— It was 
only the result of a piece of 
orange peel on the slippery 
pavement. 
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(1) When the trio first came on board they were in the highest 


spirits, somewhat noisy, and smoking vigorously. 


(3) Half an hour later still, I noticed they had taken chairs, and 
that one of the two had left off smoking and was evidently thinking 


out some great problem. 
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(5) Later still, I noticed both “thinkers” had disappeared, and 
that the third man was now struggling with the problem which the 


other two had failed to solve. 


A Derivation. 


“THE Derby" comes from dear buy ; this 

The Bounds of Prudence Nemesis — 
Shows him who oversteps ‘em, 

True, dearly is experience bought 

By youths who need such lesson taught, 

Uron the downs at Epsom, | 
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SOME DECK NOTES. 
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(2) About an hour after we had started, they were less noisy i 
but their pipes were still going. 
(4) Half-an-hour later still, the “thinker” had disappeared from | 
the scene ; but not the problem, for one of the two who remained RB 
was evidently now tackling it, tem) 
he'd 
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(6) Later still, both thinkers and problem had disappeared from them 
the scene!!! OA 
mit 

The Best Remedy. | 4 

BROWN (to Jones, who has returned from America in splendid | Ss 
trim).—“ By Jove! You do look in fine form, old chappie! The 7 rh 


American air seems to have suited you ! 
JONES.—“Not the American air, dear boy!—it was an American 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in,fand the Prize of ®ne Guinea has been forwarded 
to the artist, Mr. A. MILNE, 28 Tachbrook Street. Vic- 


toria Station, S,W. 





Burglar Bill to his mate (referring ta polieeman who has at- 
fempted a capture single handed),—“ Don’t he look silly, Jim? 
he'd better bring his mother out with ‘im nex’ time.” 


Two Half-Guinea Prizes. 


‘The two following have been adjudged the best contributions sent 
in, and a prize of ha'f-a-guinea each has been awarded Thos. 
Chesworth, 21, Agnes Street, Castleton, near Manchester ; and 
Fred Wallis, 98, Mallinson Road, Wandsworth, S.W.] 


A CASE OF BLACKMAIL, 


! AM a bachelor of literary tastes and (consequently) a moderate 
income, and have lately had some friendly intercourse with Higgins, 
He is a tailor, and goes about with a black bag, representing himsel! 
ind taking orders. To judge by recent developments, Higgins 
would do well to change his representative, who is but a poor sort of 
tellow. 

The latter called on me one day, and, without any apparent 

‘ason, made a lot of emphatic assertions about the quality of bis 
rarments, 
“Above all things,” he continued, “ they are stylish, well-cut, and 
rable. Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. See windows.” 
” You're mistaken,” I replied, “{ did not say anything about 
them, 


“ And,” he added, pointing to a pattern-book, “I think you will 


” 


| 


i 
[a imit it.” said § surveying him. * Your clothes do seem pretty 
£004 and pretty well cut.” Sa 
* ——that the price and quality of s im ples on view are absolutels 
Without parallel,” 
Then, after a further quantity of rapid eloquence, he 
t slip accidentally that “he wanted to measure me for a suit of 
thes. I consented willingly enough, for my own suit was 
rally) somewhat worn, an (particularly) more than somewhat 


seemed to 


1 parts of the—the tr—s—rs, which parts ar ailied into use 
arr , ] rm? ro r rorce?r ? fer mv n Anuscrint 
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ways. He told mel had a five figure. and would look exceedingly 
well in stylish, up-to-date habiliments, I said I rather thought Ae 
was passable, but he blushingly repudiated that. 

So the garments came; and I found them smart and comfortable. 
When I went among my envious acquaintances, they asked me at 
what clothier’s shop was the window broken? My reply was that 
I had succeeded in selling a book to Messrs. Hangman and Co. They 
smiled (I bave some nasty friends), and wished to know when the 
book might be expected ; and I said that, owing to pressure of MSS, 
previously received, it might be expected in fourteen years. This 
by-the-way. 

I had barely got used to the suit when Higgins sent me a 
note, of which the chief feature was, “To suit of clothes—£65.” 
[dil not quite understand this, but judged there was a mistake 
somewhere, and not wishing to bother Higgins, I passed over the 
matter with indifference. A fortnight later he came himself, and 
spoke for some time on matters above my comprehension. When I 
saw the point I laughed, and advised him to abandon tailoring in 
favour of literature, where a new humcrist is always well received, 
At this juncture he got angry and left, 

This morning I received a letter in which Higgins is unjustifiably 
censorious, He goes on to threaten that if I don’t disgorge £5, he 
will cause me further trouble. So I have desided to consult my 
soliciter, with the view of bringing an action against Higyins for 

attempted blackmail. 

THE END OF THE SEASON 
It’s the end of the “season” at Masbem-on- Foam 
And the crowds have departed for London and hom 
And the lodging-house keepers, with savings increased 
Are discussing together the people they've fleeced, 


There’s a shadow of gloom coming over the pier, 

And the beach, which was lively, is losing its cheer ; 
There’s a look of relief on the resident's face 

As he thinks of the clowns that have gone from the place, 


With a sigh of regret—for their takings were grand — 
There’s an exit of members composing the band, 

And the havoc they made of the popular songs, 

To the limbo of things that are murdered belongs. 


But the saddest of sights in the whole of the town, 
Is the unmarried lady who early came down 

With the sort of intention I leave you to guess, 
And remains to the last without any success ! 


“To Be, or Not to Be.” 


THOUGH pocts pose as wisest men, 
Holding all truth within their ken, 
We find their dicta, now and then, 
Foregone conclus‘ons are. 
One of their best observes, 7.7., 
“ Thou art so steeped in misery, 
Were it not better not to be ‘” 
“Of course,” we say, “ by far,” won 
Here no divine afflatus is ; 
Two voices, in a case like this, 
Can by ro strained hypothesis 
te deemed to disagree. 
Stay,” says our youngest boy from school], 
“The poet, Tennyson, if you'll 
Allow me, was not quite a fool— 
The accent’s on the ‘ be.’” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer Two Prizes of HALF - A- GUINEA each 
for the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not 
to exceed 500 words in length. Also a prize of 
ONE GUINEA for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and ‘to 
be accompanied by the advertisement of JUNO 
CYCLE cut from this number. Wei reserve 
the right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates, 
Any person forwarding un-original matter as ori- 
ginal will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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Wednesday, August 29th.—Started for Dublin, ria Liverpool. 
























































' ‘EL SORt STAR ViN — 
‘ ) pe on aut: tuateanS - Had only passed through a few streets of the town before on my 
. esas Pipes ae way from the station to the docks. Took a look round. It’s a fine 
PS Se 7; place ; solid buildings, well backed—I mean well displayei—and 
- nee the Prince’s Docks are, I suppose, the finest in the world. 
as | | | Thursday, August 30th.—A choppy sea. Indeed, it was by no 
1! ~ Pi bibed] means smooth even in the Mersey. ; 
tiiites Friday, August 31st.—Went to the Irish Horse Show in Dublin. 
Bee Oe Lucky for me, the Lord-Lieutenant had prepared a suite of apart- 
' = ments for me at the Viceregal Lodge. The hotels were full, and barns 
' were at a premium; yet the Irish don’t pay their rent! The 
“a proudest beast on earth (next to a prize-fighter) is a brood-mare, 
7 a There were forty-seven of ’em. The day was a pleasant one. 
i Saturday, September 1st——Home coming. The weather was 
my simply beastly, and the sea disgusting. It wasn’t rough, and it wasn’t 
- ) smooth, and it didn’t allow one to be comfortably ill. 
, Sunday, September 2nd.—Mr. Curzon’s new book (Carzon is the 
name of a good horse and a good author), called “Japan, Korea 
porens K (another name of another good horse), China,” is right up-to-date ; 
< - Boor and though written with a purpose—a political purpose—it is just 
2 : - as interesting to those who don’t care for politics, 
wh , Monday, September 3rd.—To the Aquarium again, this ie to see 
a really most beautiful display of dahlias, gladioli, and early English 
FANCY SKETCHES. chrysanthemums, If ~<a course, I can—but if you can only 
2 A baker (k)needing a loaf. get hold of dear old Ritchie or young Wilkinson, then the Aquarium (1) T 
72 with them is the place par excellence to spend a happy day. : ing aw 
a Fun Week by Week. Tuesday, September 4th.—Went to the first day of the Derby to a ore 
i Me Sitar Mea ale 6 tthe Wein ve Meeting. Had nothing but the wretchedest of luck. Wanted to " 
a ONEAY, AUGUE SICK. LOOK & trip to Walton-on-the-Naz2. Some- back Worcester for the Peveril of the Peak Plate, but the bookies : 
YH one advised me not to go if I didn't want my ears offended. Was took little or no notice of the races of the day; they were trading 
al told that the inhabitants spoke with a Walton-on-the-Naze-al on the St: Least ‘> P , ; . 
2 twang. I didn’t findit so, Here, I heard Mr. Henry Slaughter sing ar What's the odds on Worcester 1” I said to Fr q (. 
: ay “The Dream of My Heart.” Someone told me not to hear him. “Taw won atx to four on Lades” ona Br y: P 
¥ Lite Was told that he mardered the song. I didn’t find it so. ‘ lhe rhaps.” I said . “ but sinoahé the odds?” 4 Gentle 
; aie Tucsday, August 28th.—To the Royal Aquarium to see an exhibi- “ So long a Larsen “i ” ead ted Fr J are chars 
[ai tion of Wilson's Patent Pneumatie Road Skates. The show was in “On Worce Mi or 2” PPY: J: : home, an 
ey. St. Stephen's Hall, which is within and without the Westminster 1 Wikia Siem neminet Matchbox.” E _ Gentle 
et pleasure nents. . Sap ope is a — in town, but it seems to e Hang Maichbee ” a wg : 
. a me, that the skater is likely t> take his place. These skates of . . : ra yer Wus 
L aT Wilson's are really a wonderful invention. They are suitable alike I heave sae sae. tliesg Phan Bs phic il a rey eee —- = rifle in m 
t 7 for rinks, turnpike roads, gardem walks, lawns, and sands if you madi¥eln the Gk Eiaer. o¢ des the ie ~ kee ears “Me 
‘i please, tn a _ oe will be given next year to those fancies won. ond Phas " y g : y Cor 
| watering places which can only boast of a single beach—I mean a : , - : . : one 
shingle beach. When one comes to think (if { may use a platitude) om Pega —” 7 —— = Pcp Fe bookies > ng : now tha 
that one town’s loss will mean another town’s gain, simply brought pone the peng thind J “’ os a, + — : deceased. 
about by the foot gearin fashion —well, it’s funny, to say the least of y a a a Mrs. © 
it. “Funny ” is expressive, and it binds you tonothing. There is gg 
everything, perhaps, except a greater celerity, to be said in favour of Mrs, M 
skates nao gycles. ‘They. ar easier to meant You can take up Jolly Near Alike. 3 hte 
your skates and walk. They are much less expensive. They are ‘ . evidence ¢ 
more commodious, You'can feel your feet better with them. It isa (Rents then Aide bart Ame lamp at y 
more graceful exercise, Repairs cost you next to nothing; bat what Whassin o echeaibe blith, Aes rt Mrs, M 
a double nuisance they will be. Mr. Wilson claims another pointin Is different f os th. Libe IP. art ys sayin’ Oi « 
their favour—that they will take up less room in the roadway. — pn Sy. sor, but O 
Tbis is nonsense, The better the skater the more graceful, and One, hovering round the toyman’s shop 
grace can’t be practised with a deal of swaying to and fro. Skating Desires to own a whipping-top ; 
in London streets would be the greatest terror of the age, and I The other (if you'll take my tip), 
prophesy it would soon be put down. Desires to own a topping “ whip.” \\, 
AN 
aoe 
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Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great ical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the an#mia 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.0., Lond. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 


supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 


(nner. MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. (3) This 
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Advertisement Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE INVENTOR. 





_ (1) There was once an inventor who devised a scheme for destroy- 
ing a whole army at one blow. He determined to sell his invention 
to a great military power. 


Fun in Court. 
(The Latest Leading Cases and some Misleading Ones.) 
No RIFLEMAN HE! 

Gentleman on Bench.—“ You hear the evidence, prisoner. You 
are charged with seizing the complainant while he was going quietly 
home, and rifling his pockets. What have you to say?” 

_ Gentleman in Dock.—“ Selp me Bob, yer Wushp, [ aint guilty, 7 
aint! Riflin’ his pockets, indeed! Bleeve me or bleeve me not, 
yer Wushp, I can swear, J can, as how [ aint niver hed a bloomin’ 
rifle in my hand sin’ the day as I were chrissened !”’ 

* - * 
DECIDEDLY SHE DIDN'T. 

Coroner (to Witness, who has been recalled).—“ You swore just 
now that you did not throw a lighted paraffin lamp at the 
deceased.” 

Mrs. Mahooley.—* Oi did thot, sor.” 

Coroner.—“ And can you still swear it ?” 

Mrs. Mahooley.—* Oi can, sor.” 

Coroner.—* Be careful, my good woman, be careful. I have the 
evidence of seven respectable witnesses that you did throw such a 
lamp at your husband.” 

Mrs, Mahooley (angrily).— Well, faix, an’ is it me that’s afther 
sayin’ Oi didn't, sor? Oi sartinly throwed a lamp at poor Pathrick, 
sor, but Oi sartinly didn’t throw no lamp at the desaysed, sor; for 





(3) This he sold to a rival Power. Then the two countries went 
to war. No damage was done, however, as the defensive were equal 
to the offensive forces. The two armies were both on the point of 
abandoning their respective purchases—— 


Moral.—The nearest lunatic asylum is the best place for inventors of t 
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with a new gun w 
trate all existing armour, blew the two nations into space. 





(2) As he was carrying the money home after having sold his 
Patent Nation Destroyer, an idea struck him for a bullet-proof cos- 
tume which should resist his first invention. 


poor Pathrick, God rest his sow! ! were no more desaysed than you are, 
sor, when I throwed the lamp at him, begorra !” 
cm a e 


QUESTIONS DEFERRED, 
Magistrate.—“ Have you any questions to ask the witness ?” 
Accused.—*“ Bet cher sweet life on it! But, looka here, guv'nor, 
I won’t get more nor a month for. dis yere job, an’ I'd a jolly sight 
sooner wait till I comes out 0’ quod ; an’ then—d'jer see, guv'nor / — 
I can ax ‘im them there few questions wiv the toe of my boot !" 


Alteram Partem. 


STITCH ! stitch! stitch ! 
With her foot on the treadle there, 
The dressmaker makes, without flaw or hitch, 
A dress for the lady fair. 
Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 
Yet your pity you well may spare, 
For the dress makes the dressmaking damsel rich, 
And makes bankrupt the lady fair ! 


Cruel. 


WIFE: “You brute! You'll miss me when I'm gone!” 
BRUTE: “Well, I'm not above admitting that the loss of your 
svreet society will constitute something of a novelty!" 


(4) When the inventor, who was experimenting ina field close by 
hich should destroy two armies at once, and pene- 


his class, 
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opposite, 


The Sequel to Sopely’s Holiday Trip. 


RNON SOPELY, nicknamed by his enemies “ Soft Fopely,” was 
| AS way home from a fortnight’s holiday spent in the land of 
| Tre, Pol, and Pen, At Plymouth, where he had to change trains, he 
was sauntering up the platform, looking for a “second smoking, 





when his eyes, ever keen to spot a pretty face, met those of a 
charming brunette, who was gazing Janguidly out of a third class 
carriage window. Sopely hesitated. He was a devotee of the weed, 
but female beauty proved the greater attraction. He entered the 
carriage, put bis hee 

looking on meanwhi 


page on the rack, and sat down, the fair one 
e vnconcernedly, As the train steamed out of 


the station Sopely opened one of the numerous papers he had come 
provided with and tried to read, The only other occupant of the 
carriage, an old lady, was already immersed in the pages of thejusual 
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yellow -backed novel, and had scarcely notice! his entrance, But as 
se ag he tried to concentrate his attention on the paper before 
um, 518 gaze would wander to the face of the fair ‘creature sitting 


She was decidedly a pretty girl, not more than seventeen 


FUN. 
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or eightcen, so Sopely judged, tastefully but nct extravagantly got 
up. Sopely was a nervous man, generally speaking, but on this 
occasion he developed quite sufficient courage to get out ‘ May [ 
offer you a newspaper or something to read # 

“ Ob, thanks very much ; youre very good, WE 4 

The ice once broken, casual conversation on such topics as the 
weather, the landscape, the slowness and tiresomeness of railway 
travelling followed, Those eyes, which in repose had a dreamy lock 
in them, grew brilliant and avimated, and tbat mouth, with its fine. 
cut lips, developed an entrancing smile, in which a set of pearly 
teeth played a prominent part. Was she going far? Yes; to 
Paddington, Jn that case he should have the pleasure of ber com- 
pany all the way. Well, if it was a pleasure, yes. And so on. At 
Exeter, where he got out and fetched her a little light refreshment 
in the shape of a plate of chicken and a milk-and-soda, Sopely was 
very far gone indeed. At Taunton, the next stopping-place, where 
the old lady got out, he was over head and ears in love. Then came 
Bristol, where the tickets were examined. 

“ Here, this won't do,” said the collector, as the fair one handed up 
her return half “this is an excursion ticket; you can't travel in 
this train, not unless you pay the diff.” 

“Oh dear me! I’m so sorry, I didn’t know,” said Sopeley’s 
cbarmer. 

“ Pray don’t trouble about that. Allow me. How much did you 
say, guard?” and the gallant Sopely thrust his hand in his pocket 
and brought out the necessary sum, 

The rest of the journey was passed by Vernon in an ecstatic state. 
History does not record whether he imprinted « kiss on the fair one’s 
cheek in passing through the Box Tunnel. We have said he was, 
generally speaking, a nervous man ; perhaps he didn't, Paddington 
alrived all too soon; and as the train drew up at the platform,a 
seedy-looking young man, smoking a briar, came towards the 
calriage, 

“Can I get your luggage out, or anything?” said Sopely. 

“Oh, no thanks ! I have it all here,”’ 

By this time the fair one was on the platform, handing her 
belongings to Sopely’s dismay, to the seedy young man aforesaid. 

‘‘Oh! Jim, this gentleman has been so kind, you can’t think ; he 
has paid the extra fare on my excursion ticket.” To Sopely— My 











Uy] Se / | 
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oe must send you a remittance if you will let us have your 
card ?”’ 

“Oh yes, certainly, of course,” said the seedy one, “ Very pleased 
to see you any time you're passing.” 

Poor Sopely muttered something about its not being of any con- 
sequence, raised his hat in a confused sort of way, and made for the 
nearest cab rank, a sadder and certainly a wiser man. But he 
swears to this day that he never noticed any wedding ring on the 
false one’s finger, 


Who Takes the Cake? 


A WAIL comes up from some of the latest devotees of Hymen, who 
complain that their boxes of wedding cake, sent by post to their 
fiiends, get lost in transit, and they go so far as to insinuate that 
the postmen take the cake—and devour it, This intelligence is pass- 
ing strange, betraying for the first time, we think, on record the 
suspicion that the hard-worked knight of the ma‘l-bag not only 
possesses a sweet tooth, but is utterly reckless as to his digestion. 
On the principle of sweets to the sweet, it seems far more likely 
that among the tribes of sweet creatures engaged in the receiving 
houses, and the sorting depart ments— but there, no one could possibly 
be so ungallant as to breathe such a suggestion to account for the 
missing confectionery. A far more reasonable hypothesis may be 
found in the well known fact, that, in spite of official prohibitions, 
some people will persist in sending through the post various strange 
creatures, such as white mice, guinea pigs, snakes, and others, which 
sometimes get loose in the mail bags. Wherefore, a very natural 
inference is, that the cake boxes, coming in the way of these gentry, 
have been investigated, and their contents requisiticned accord- 
ingly. 
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Two Half-Guinea Prizes. 


[The two following have been adjudged the best contributions sent 
in, and a prize of ha’f-a-guinea each has been awarded Alfred 
Lindsay, Hurstleigh, South Park Hill Road, Croydon ; and F, 
Head, Worcester Park, Surrey.] 


AS WE GO NOW, 


THIs isan age of progress, and progression! We are always on 
the move, literally and metaphorically, We run into debt by run- 
ning out of cash ; over-run our incomes, and out-run the constable. 
In the good old times, we occasionally ran our enemies through ; now 
we content ourselves with running our friends down, In some 
popular sports, a man runs the risk of being run out ; in others, that 
of beingrunin. The most reputable of us live fast lives; and the 
steadiest man may lose his balance, if rushed by a run on the bank, 
We are perpetually hurrying after the few plums in Fortune's hasty. 
pudding ; and our life itself might well be called the human race. 

But runup to London, if you wish to nail the quick. {In the 
country,a man may be known even to walk into his dinner ; but 
in London every street is a fleet street, and every leg a long acher ! 
At Westmins‘er itself, we hear of constant moving ; and see it occa- 
sionally when a Prime Minister quits the top of the tree to seek the 
summit of the poll, 

M.P.’s, however, reach but one age—the Peer-age ; while London 
has passed thr ugh many. It began, I believe, with the stone age, 
It has recently passed through the cab age (which will soon be pecu- 
lisr to Brockley and other suburban localities), and the most in- 
veterate growler must admit that it has reached the hansom age at 
last. 

What an invention the hansom is! It possesses almost every 
virtue except language (which the driver can generally supply), It 
is as hard to get into as a popular magazine, and as hard to get out 
of as Chancery. There is, however, always the chance of being saved 
the tromble of this last operation. Truly the beauties of the “ London 
gondola”’ would strike a Venetian blind ! 

The omnibus shares honours with it, as becomes a well-conducted 
vehicle. This useful article takes its name from its propensity 
to take in all it can get hold of, especially if it be a pirate, 
Smiths, careful of their shoes, and Joneses, who value their browns, 
West-end swells going Hast cheap, and weary women charing- 
cross a penny fare and a wet day, and they all crowd in to add 
mire! Nay, there are even reports of Earls caught on the cheap 
*. and we may yet hear the garden chair spoken of as the Regent’s 
reat, 

One more conveyance, and we complete the cycle in safety. For 
weal or woe (more wheel than whoa! as a rule) the procession of 
cyclists advances, almost without a brake. The cyclist has prac- 
tically overcome all opposition, and his motto is now “Tandem 
triumpbans!” Accidents will happen, but the rider fears no 
verdict when the verdict has no rider; and we are well warned of 
his approach, for, though his steed is still too tyred to be noisy, we 
bave at last witnessed the evolution of the bicycle-belle, 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE LADY, 


IT occurred at the Zoo, my story—quite true, 
I may mention fur readers inquiring— 

And a lady sat there in a comfortable chair, 
The animals greatly admiring. 

‘Twas a glorious sight, and she watched with delight 
Their manners and ways elephantic, 

Till one—a huge chap—snatched her purse from her lap 
And swallowed it—lady was frantic. 


The attendant soon came, remonstrated the dame : 
He quickly prepared an emetic, 

Which the elephant took with a shame-faced look 
And a sigh half apologetic. 


The trio did wait to see the sad fate 
Of this dose of Quid Restorer, 

But the medicine found but a couple of pound, 
Which the elephant laid befure her. 


Then the elepha 1t said, and a blush o’erspread 
His indiarubber visage, 

He'd have to compla‘n if they dil it again, 
‘Twas most improper at his age. 

The lady talked, and the elephant walked, 
The attendant near them hovering : 

Then the lady said “‘ Tha" quadraped 
I'll sue as a remedy ‘ sovereign.’ 

“For my purse did hold six pounds, all told "— 
Said the other “to Jaw don’t go, ma’am, 

I can’t get rid of your lost four quid, 
Sull I'll give you a guid pro quo, ma’am, 
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“ So come, let us square this unhappy affair, 
Your money if back you'd win it. 

Just go to the Sec., buy me up as a ‘ Spec,’ 
You know how sds money is in it. 

“You know it was rash to show me your cash, 
T'was a fearful temptation to be in, 

I took in your purse for better or worse, 
Take me home and then you can take me in!" 


A Diplomatist. 

Hic@ins : “That humbug Crawlly appears to be popular with 
married couples.”’ 

JI@Gins: “Rather. He knows his book. He makes a point of 
asserting that every squalling infant he drops across is the living 
— of the York baby! Itappears that average parent is 

ardly proof against such rot!” 


A Wonderful War-horse. 


Who was Bucephalus /— 
Noted old cheval, ‘oss, 
Barb, courser, charger, or nag : 
In action none grander, 
He bore Alexander, 
And help'd him whole kingdoms to bag. 


When the world had been conquered, 
What threatened him long ‘curred, 
And, being somewhat gone at the knees, 
He was blistered and fired, 
And shortly expired ; 
But as model for sculpture more widely admired 
Survives among chevauzx de “ frieze,” 


A Oonsolation. 


BuieGs: “ You look better, old chap !” 
Wiaas : “No wonder! Sleep well now—ever since the Wheel- 


ingtons next door were caught with the bike craze. They've eaten all 
their hens, and the horrible rooster that used to keep me awake all 
night, and turned their poultry house into a cycle stable!” 


‘IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer Two Prizes of HALF -A- GUINEA each 
for the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not 
to exeeed 500 words in length. Also a prize of 
ONE GUINEA for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
'SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
COMMITTEE, ‘‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to. 
be accompanied by the advertisement of HINDE’S 
|HAIR CURLERS cut from this number. We reserve 
‘the right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. 
_Any person forwarding un-original matter as ori- | 
ginal will be prosecuted for fraud. | 
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PORTRAIT OF A CELEBRITY AND A MUSICAL MORCIAN. 
A passage An(n) Dante, 
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NaTURAL HISTORY NOTE. 


Divers arc pretty birds, and are not infrequently seen along our British coasts, 
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— FOLLOW MY LEADER. 


ROSEBERY.—THEN, STATION-MASTER, YOU ARE URE THIS TRAIN STOPS A MINUTE OR TWO AT 
LDINGWALL, AS I WANT TO LIFT THE FREEDOM OF THAT PLACE, AND LAND MY ADDRESS.’ 
fey f “f lerses afr Page 120, ) 
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Follow My Leader. 
{Lord Rosebery meditating 


H’m ! Suppose a short oration 
Must be made at Dingwall Station, 
Full of timely Dingwallese. 
—— mentel oes 
ayonnaise of gush wheeze. 
Mention Gladstone —sure to please. 
Fox—h’m !|—ha!—it looks prophetic ; 
att 9 Seay 00, na yes 
a so energetic 
Can't be well compared to him, 


Fox !|—Dear, dear|—It’s most annoying— 


How my fces will be enjoying 

Buch a text from such a tub, 
Never mind |—my wit employing, 

I will risk a Tory snub — 

But the omen ? There's the rub ! 
Twenty years of opposition, 

Helpless ! Ho ; what a thought ! 
Diugwall’s burgess! My admission 

At that price were dearly bought. 


But from Fox there is no fleeing — 

Happy thought—I could be seeing 
Themen in unlikeness—Eh ? 

Like and unlike thus agreeing — 


The Parliament of Labour. 
A PROSPECTIVE RETROSPECT, 


It was a powerful and 
deal of unintentional 
ic meetings it enabled its delegates to 

great deal of superfluous energy ; it also gave numerous 
agitators, who might otherwise have been 
opportunities for making themselves publicly ridiculous; and last, 
but not least, it provided innocent but uproarious amusement for 


THERE was once a parliament of labour, 


a representative parliament, and it did a great 


good, ~ f means of 
get rid of a 


the million in the silly season, 


Its programme was elastic and comprehensive. Its watchword 7} 
was freedom, Its chief characteristic was unblushing ostentation, 7 = 
and its actions were always despotic and generally despicable, It * 
bad, however, one saving grace, it was invariably —_——— 

It looked with an eye of distrust upon its most trusted servants, 


his Dingrall 
spech, as he paces platform and waits for 
train, | 


privately dangerous, 


FUN. 


Tarn it round the other way— 
Put it so—Suppose I say : 

“ Fox spelt failure, and the reason 
Is not difficult to see, 

He would never go his knees on 
To a scratch majority.” 


He was out, andIamin. It 

Clearly points to— Wait a minute— 
J am in for twenty ! 

Dash it all, when you begin it, 

That's the way to calm your fears ! 
Pulls the groundlings by the ears, 
Bounce, my boy, there’ nothing like it, 

Bunkum, too, will do the trick. 
Butter's “ ile,” and when you strike it, 
Lay it on and pile it thick. 


Good old Dingwall !|—ancient city— 
Fellow burghers —wise and witty — 
That’s the way to bring em down, 
Lost my map—H'm, that's a pity ! 
Where the devil is the town? 
Tip a porter half-a-crown, 
He will give me information 
As to all, I should guess, 
Let me see now - my oration— 
Mention Mr, Gladstone —Yes, 


Gladstone—burgess —office-seeking— 
First invented railway speaking— 
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Man of parts and man of Ross— 
Fond of thistles—fond of pique-ing 
Parties by their leader’s loss. 
More, and Burgess. No; a thorough 
Scamp’s the man who makes a pun. 
He would pick a pocket-borough — 
Burgess it, would such a one. 


Grand-pa Gladstone—Provost—maybe, 
Provost’s con has now a baby, 
Gladstone p’rhaps in embryo ? 
Happy would its natal day be ; 
appy Provost if it’s so !|— 
Wonder, for you never know, 
If the Provost’s married—wonder 
If the train I go by stay 
Long at Dingwall—What a blunder 
If it go another way ! 

[He goes up to booking-offce, | 
Ho! Within there! Sir, you told me 
That the ticket which you doled me 

Took me round by Dingwall way. 
Does it stop, or have you sold me? 
Stops! Forlong? Ah, thanks! Good- 
day !— 
Time to let it off—hooray ! 
Dingwall’s burgess—well, it’s funny— 
What a hobby !—what a gain ! 
Hobbies! Ladas for my money— 
Holy conscience! Here’s the train ! 


But the meeting waited not to hear. Headed by the chairman, it 


made for the doors, and in two minutes the Rotunda was empty and 
another record was broken. 


of since, 
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and was, in its public policy, offensive and defensive—and very VES AY: 


offensive, It 


gratified surprise of its numerous a 


it was in the year 1895, in the autumn, and in the well-known , 
parliament of labour met for . 
the last time, Bill Sykes, of the Amalgamated Crib-Crackers, was in 


Rotunda of Cole-in-the-Hole, that the 
the chair, 


There had been a long, preliminary discussion as to the advisa- 
’s office-boy, because he had once 
had a mother who had been lady's maid to the wife of a man who 
than he could possibly 
been unanimously dis- 
charged, when Jim Cadger, of the United Strikers, rose in his 
place — and a very comfortable place it was too — and, amid 
tumultuous cries of “Go it, Jim!” “Sit down!” Let ’em ‘ave it !” 
“Oos yer ‘atter?” “ Shut hap!” 7 as follows :— 
eller workers—(loud cheers)—the 
time ‘ave now arove when the ‘orny-’anded hagita‘er what ‘ave moiled 
and toiled in the van—aye, and in the ‘ired wagginet, of Freedom— 
um beneath the Reformer’s 
Tree, while the trampets blowed the cheers of the 
banner-bearers rolled around, I say as the time ‘ave now arriven when 
should ‘elp ‘is self.” (“ 'Ere, ‘ere !"’) 
At moment a breathless and excited 


bility of discharging the sec 


had never paid a higher price for os 
help. And the secretary's office-boy 


“ Gentlemen—(‘ ’Ere, ‘ere !'),— 


what have hearned a ‘onest hon 


the ‘orny-’anded 


mosting 008 eS 

om 2 which the ess 

subsided, the 

Bancomb, of the 
i 
"es a jolly 

—(loud and 

raided, The peo 


workers, ‘as ‘eard as ‘ow we ‘as 


‘as raided hour ‘appy ‘omes, feller workers, 


the swag. Feller workers, they is at it now, 


its time in passing resolutions that passed all 
understanding ; and one afternoon bad a ngy peacefully away, to the 
8. 


tof horder! A pint of horder !” 

person was embraced, and 

of his portable property.) When the uproar 

who was understood to be Bob. 

orated ve este a 

‘Fer 7! 

feller workers, the noose Nios teed ee : 

laughter)—bad noose ! 

le ‘as rose. The ungrateful, beastly people, feller 

parsed a reserlution in faver of Com- 

munity of Property, and ‘as taken hadvantage of hour habsence, and 

and is a distributing of 
Feller workers ——." 


the rising 


Hour ‘omes ‘as bin 


earnest 


rushed into the 
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Thus passed away the Parliament of Labour, nor has it been heard 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS. 

When, after ‘standirg ten minutes’ staring and giggling from 
passers by, and beginning to get curious to know what it is all 
about, you turn round and find you have been standing in front of 
“guch a dreadful bill,” 
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(5) I 


object, 
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NOTES ON DECK.—A ROUGH DAY, 
AN EXCHANGE OF CIVILITIES, 
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(3) Jones.—‘ Oh! I sm awfully sorry !” 



































” 
(5) In spite of all this exercise, they have not yet attained their (6) But perseverance, as you see, accomplishes all things. 
object, 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


The Fatal Card, which has recently been produced at the Adelphi» 
is a pretty little story of blood, robbery, and dynamite, tempered with 
triumphant virtue. The fatal car is a certain Jack of Clubs, which has 
its home in the sleeve of Mr. George Forrester. Mr. Forrester is 
something of a fatal card himself, since be will cheerfully murder 
anyone who may be in his way. (Any reader who does not under- 
stand this joke may have it explained to him by forwarding six 
stamps, which will be devoted to my exclusive use). 

But all this has nothing to do with the play. Well, once upon a 
time, Mr. George Forrester is teaching some Colorado miners the 
noble game of euchre, in collaboration with his Jack of Clubs, and 
a redundancy of “ bowers” in George’s hand puts him in imminent 
danger of being butchered to make a Colorado holiday. A telegraph 
pole has been erected on the Adelphi stage, especially for this in- 
teresting event, and the miners prepare to hang Mr. Forrester and 
have a real good time generally. But Gerald Austen, “Oh! where 
was he?” Austen, being the hero, rushes heroically in, defies the 
miners, who, as anybody will tell you, area mild and peaceable 
body of men, and after indulging in some beautiful sentiments of 
the he-that - would - raise - his - hand - against - a -woman- save - in- 
the-way-of-kindness-is-no-man order, sees Forrester safely into a 
train which has been thoughtfully provided by the management. 
Forrester is so grateful, that be gives Austen half of his Jack of 
Clubs in case he may ever think of going into the gambling business 
himself. The lynchers fire a parting volley at George ; but miss, as 
is customary with men who have spent all their lives shooting on the 
plains. And so the First Act. 

In the next scene, Forrester has taken the name of Marrable as 
being more salubrious, and be has also shaved; but we are not 
informed whether the latter has been compulsory. Gerald Austen 
bas shaved also, in order tbat neither he nor Forrester may recognise 
each other. Between the acts, Marr: ble has acquired a good and 
beautiful daughter ; and it is the most natural thing in the world 
that Austen should visit him and fall in love with the child. Any- 
way, I can quite understand it, because I have been in love with 
Miss Millward—wrto is the heroine—for some time myself. 

Among other trifles, Gerald Austen has a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of American bonds, and Marrable is seized with a natural 
enough desire to secure this competency for himself. There is 
another villain, named Dixon, who dees the more vulgar portions of 
the business, and he batters out old Austen's brains with Gerald's 
walking-stick. This, of course, throws suspicion on our hero; but 
he is on the track of the murderers, and eventually finds them 
sharing the fruits of their industry in a ruined cottage. How they 
capture him, and attach him to an infernal machine, I need not tell 
you ; nor need I say how he asks, as a last request, that bis pocket- 
book containing his mother’s portrait may be given to Margaret 
Marrable. But when Marrable sees the half «f that Jack of Clubs 
which has been the tried and faithful companion of his wanderings, 
matters assume a different aspect ; and after saying “ Bless you, my 
children,” to Gerald and Margaret, Marrable perishes by the explo- 
sion of the bomb, and they all live happily ever afterwards, 

To praise any of the artistes in particular would be unjust where 
all were so excellent. Mr. Terriss and Miss Millward received quite 
an ovation, as also Harry Nicholls, Altogether, A Fatal Card may 
well be placed in the front rank of Adelphi melodramas ; and it is 
brimful of exciting incident and healthy sentiment. 

Miss Lillian Russell seems to be making a great success at the 
Lyceum, and the lady is so charming tbat it is easily understood ; 
in fact, | bad an idea of writing an ode to Lillian Russell, only I 
got in a fix for rhymes. Muscle struck me as good, but not romantic 
enough ; and then I thought of hustle as a description of the crowd 
struggling for seats ; but that did not seem very poetical. 

Well, 1 decided to drop the Russell and commence, “ Airy, fsiry 
Lillian,” with apologies to Tennyson and Mrs. Hungerford, and then. 
you see, I could have said something clever about how I hunger for 
dear Lillian. Ahem! But then again one of Lillian’s husbands 
might have interviewed me on the subject, and there would have 
been no more “ Gossamer,” nor nothing. I don't want to be made 
Laureate, anyway. so that Ode to Lillian will have to be owed 
to Lillian indefinitely. 

The Queen of Briiliants is distinctly good, and Miss Russell is as 
sprightly as when we saw her in London ten years ago. The first 
act opens in Borgovecchio—vnpleasant town to talk about after a 
late night at the office. In this scene Miss Russell, who plays the 
part of Betta, a simple maiden, sang a pretty little song which 
commences, “ Whisper, Oh, whisper me, soft in mine ear.” I did 
not have an opportunity of complying with this request ; but she 
can Betta life | should like to whisper any amount of e:derdown 
voids, I am not to blame for all these cheap puns; the Editor 
insists upon them. 

In the second act, Betta has Betta-d herself. She is no longer a 
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simple country maiden, but a leading lady, with diamonds galore 
and a little brougham, “on fifteen bob a week.” Then, as is 
customary in cases of this sort, she is associated with a nunnery and 
hymns in plenty. But there, I won’t tell you any more about it, 
because I want you to go and see it for yourself. The whole thing 
is splendidly staged, and no wonder, when Charles Harris has looked 
after it. Mise Russell is, of course, splendid, and we have such old 
favourites as Arthur Williams and Fred Storey. The music is pretty 
and tuneful, but not striking, and I think the libretto might be 
made rather more humorous. However, taking it all round, the 
Queen of Brilliants is one of the handsomest things I have seen 
for some time. 

That wonderfully sedate and much-injured young lady, who never, 
never drives a brougham, nor wears diamonds, nor smokes a cigarette, 
The Gaiety Girl, has left the Prince of Wales's Theatre, and has 
taken unto herself a new habitation at Daly’s. In changing her 
address she herself has undergone a complete transmogrification, and 
Miss Maud Hobson has changed into Miss Letty Lind, At least, 
she was to have done so, but on the opening night another change 
had taken place under the removal, which had proved too much for 
Miss Lind—who sent a doctor's certificate to play the part. Mr. 
George Edwardes, thinking that perhaps the certificate had not had 
sufficient rehearsal, asked Miss Maud Studholme to essay the 
character, which she did with triumphant success. Miss Studholme 
is a dainty and sweet-voiced little lady—indeed, she is a perfect 
picture, as you will say if you have seen the Empire 7Zableaur 
Virants. Mr. Rutland Barrington, Mr. George Grossmith, jun., Mr. 
Farren Soutar, delightful Miss Kate Cutler—as bright and sharp as 
her name implies—and Miss Nina Martino, the new comers, all did 
wonderfully well, and there is no probable, possible shadow of a 
reason why 7k? Gaiety Girl should not run as long as her breath 
holds out at Daly’s. And then, of course, there will be more adver- 
tisement for the theatre when Miss Lind gets the better of that 
certificate, GOSSAMER. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 

The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea has been forwarded 
to the artist, Mr. J. Victor W. Wood, 13, Rose Street, 
Middlesbrough, Yorks. 












Sa ore — 


“Hullo, Hodge! what’s the black band on your hat for?” | 
Hodge.—‘* My wife’s first husband,” 

“ Your wife's first busband ?” 

Hodge.—“ Yes—I'm sorry he’s dead.” 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Went to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. George 
Edwardes was “ at home,” and so were we all, every one. We were 
asked to give “ bon voyage ” to those members of the old “iGaiety 
Girl’ Company who were going to a new world. We were asked to 
mingle our tears together. We mingled a good deal of champagne 
and chocolate bon-bons together, but I didn’t think tears were the 
essence of the contract. The only tiers visible were those of the 
theatre. 

The hero of the hour was Fred Kaye. It seems to me that the 
self-imposed task of a low comedian is to be facetious and generally 
reminiscent of the low comedy parts he has played, Kaye filled this 
role with great satisfaction to himself, but we forgave him. For my 
part—or rather, for his parts—I think Freddy Kaye a jolly good 
fellow, both in and out of the programme, and I wish him, with 
many others, all the glory he is bound to win in foreign lands, 

From this festivity | went to another at the Crystal Palace— 
Brock’s benefit, an annual feature which I never miss. In fireworks 
Brock has always something fresh to show us,and he appears to 
break the record of pyrotechnic ingenuity every succeeding year. 
This year we had ‘ The Seasons” on a more elaborate scale than ever 
we've had tkem before, We had a ballet of fire-hornpipes, and, of 
course, the up-to-date tableaux vivants, The title of “tableau 
vivant” seems to me to fit a firework picture better than any other. 
It was a fine night, and the grounds were particularly pleasant. It's 
a pity the palace is so far from town, the station so bleak, and the 
train service so poor. Waiting three-quarters of an hour for a train, 
[ caught a cold which, as I wr.te a week later, has never left me, 


Friday.—Found the fifth or sixth number of Zhe Senate on my 
desk, y eye caught a little story called “ Schopenhaur was 
Right.” Iread it and like it very much, It is by Jean de Mezailles. 
Calling at the office of a contemporary, I saw The Senate lying on 
the desk. It was another number, and it contained another story 
by the same author, It was very good, not, perhaps, quite so good 
as “Schopenhaur,” but still very good. My friend gave me yet 
another number, and in this also was a story by Jean de Mezailles. 
It was a pleasant piece of reading. The French instruct so much 
better than we do. They are so ingenious and dainty. They turn a 
point so admirably; but against this there is always, or nearly 
always, a vein of suggestiveness, which is bad, ani they don’t write 
half so well as the English. At least, that is my opinion. 


Saturday.—In the most promising of mornings for fine weather, 
went to Kennington Oval to witness the meeting of the Surrey 
Bicyele Club. But it rained, rained, rained, and the rain made the 
track so soft that I couldn't wait for the winners to get home. 


Sunday.—Devoured one of the pleasantest books I’ve read for a 
vely long time, It is called “ In the Green Park.” It is written by 
F. Norreys Connell, and illustrated by one of our first young black- 
and-white men, F. H. Townsend, whose work is to be seen in many 
a famous magazine, “In the Green Park” is an elaborate skit on 
the new humour; rich it is and unforced, and made doubly good by 
the exquisitely droll drawings which illustrate the many peculiar 
fads of to-day. 


Monday.—The Salon (the Continental Gallery) is better than ever 
tbis year. Those pictures which created the greatest stir last year 
are retained ; and added to these are delicious little works by most 
of the finest French artists. We have the portrait oi M. de Blowitz, 
the Paris correspondent of the Times, by Benjamin Constant ; 
serond’s “ Artistes de Ja Comedie Francaise ’—splendid these ; John 
srett’s (A.R.A.) “ Pearly Summer ;” Lady Butler's “ Review of the 
Camel Corps at Cairo.” In the-e we see an art of another colour, 
and, I’m not sure, of greater legitimacy. Clairiv's “ Last Mass,” 
Raussin’s “ Hamlet and Laertes,” and works by Besnard, Duez, 
Ferrier, Signorini, Philippabeaux, Frappa, Comerre, Wencker, 
Beuner, Montenard, Perret, Moutte, Girardet, &c., Kc, 


One for Lempriere. 


Who was Agestheus ? 
It isn’t the least use 
Your laying such obvious traps ; 
A clasical diction- 
’Ry’s made up of fiction, 
And fit but for poetry chaps. 


For example, there’s Ovid, 
Of schoolmen beloved, 
His responsibility’s great, 
For, far more than half of bis 
Famed Metamorphoses 
Are really unfit to translate, 
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“Floreat Hova!” 
THE New Baths at Hove, Brighton, should be visited. 
Professor Dunn, of natatory fame, and late of Brill’s Baths, has 
care of them, and will teach the young idea how to swim. 
May progressive Hove ever continue to flourish is FUN’s fervent 


wish, 
A Distinction. 


_ Miss SMITH: “Mr. Knoodleby must be a remarkable character, 
I've seen his portrait in a phrenologist’s window, with an 
affixed description of his mental capacity,” 

Miss JONES : “ What—as a genius?” 
Miss Smita ; “ No—as an idiot!” 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 


AROUND, across, in breathless haste, 
Her room fair Angelina paced 

With woe beyond assuaging, 
And sobbed, whene’er she made a pause : 
“IT loved my Edwin well, because 

I found him so engaging !”" 


Her mother wiped her tears away, 
And, sympathising, bade her say 
What meant this rabid raging. 
“ T’ve found that he’s engaged to seren 
Young girls, and so to grief I'm driven 
Because he's TOO engaging |” 


Brutal. 
Wire (whimperingly): “ You unfeeling scoundrel! Boo-woo, 
I'll take poison!” 
HUSBAND (imperturbably): “ Be sure and take a stiff dose, my 


dear! I fancy Ican hirea mourning suit to put on at the inquest!” 


All Blanks. 


THAT marriage is a lottery 
Has oft been said and sung ; 
But, albeit, as a votary 
Of good old Brigham Young, 
Alphonso Brown by no means ranks, 
He’s drawn in marriage several blanks ! 


For, when the parson married him, 
His bride— so kind, so good— 
Her untouched cheque-book carried him 
To deal with as he would, 
And, since, in one of London's banks, 
She as a millionairess ranks, 
The cheques that (to his wife be thanks !) 
He holds of hers are several blanks / 


It is said that many inhabitants and visitors to Richmond are 
leaving on account of the excessive number of dogs in the place. 
We have heard, times out of mind, of pues going to the dogs, but 
it is something refreshingly new to find folks going from them, 


FANCY SKETCHES. 


Con YOU LEND mE 
A FIVER , SQUIRE? - 
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A Vocalist raising a ncte, 
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The Story of Kiropodes, the Athenian. 


KIROPODES, the Athenien, was a corn-merchant, and a believer in 
the gods. On a certain day in every week, Kiropodes would visit 
their temples and offer up cheap sacrifices, and ask that blessings 
might be showered upon the head of Kiropodes. For he wasa hard- 
headed man, and he knew that a shower or two of blessings would, 
without injuring his head, assist him in bis business, So punctual 
indeed was he in his meritorious but predatory pilgrimages, that the 
gods caught on, and spoke of him among themselves as “a decent 
sort of fellow who was not backward in pushing himself forwarc.”’ 
And, as they bad made it a rule to help those who help themselves, 
and as Kiropodes never hesitated to help himself to anything of any- 
body’s auywhere, they decided to help Kiropodes. When Kiropodes, 
to bis intense joy and surprise, found that his prayers were answered, 
he purchased his sacrifices wholesale at a sacrifice, ten per cent. 
discount for cash, and made several pilgrimages on yp day in the 
week. So the gods were kept at it; but they had taken to Kiro- 
podes, and they began to love him, which might have made a young 
person nervous, but Kiropodes was not young, and was very tough, 
and didn't know what nervousness was, 

Now, although Kiropodes was beloved of the gods, he was detested 
of men, For with some show of justice his fellow-citizens con- 
sidered the prayers that he prayed to be objectionable prayers and 
detrimental to the community. For instance, Kiropodes would buy 
vast quantities of corn at cat’s-meat prices, pray for a bad harvest, 
and scoop the pools, So one day the Athenians, who were a wise, 
not to say a sly, people, after professing great love for Kiropodes, 
took advantage of his temporary absence and ostracised him, 

The ostracised corn merchant was horrified when the news of his 
ostracism reached him. It reached bim abruptly in the form of a 
leader in the Syartan Snarler, in which leader Kiropodes recognised 
the hand and delicate touch of a familiar friend. However, after 
cursing bis native land in the spirit of a true Greek patriot, he 
offered up a little prayer, made a little libation of cold coffee (with- 
out milk or sugar), and resumed his paper. The first thing thet 
caught his eye was an advertisement off-ring State aid to emigrants 
to Australia. Kiropodes jumped at the offer, and was assisted to 
Australia. Immediately on landing he caughta native (not a Dutch 
native, a real native), and sacrificed him, and asked for a sheep-run 
in good working order. 

lt was afternoor in Australia, but it was pight at Olympus, and 
Jupiter bad just dropped off into the first sweet sleep of night, and 
was not best pleased when Juno sat up in bed and said that she 
thought there was a Titan trying the back door, and wept and 
refused to be comforted till Jupiter had turned out with a thunder- 
bolt and one of those nasty nods that might mean anything, and 
generally did. 

He was gone about four hours, and Juno got quite nervous about 
him, and about herself, especially about herself. But at last he 
came back in a profuse perspiration and said :—* All right, my dear ; 
only a sheep run for Kiropodes. Though why the man asked for 
such a thing in the middle of the night is more than I can under- 
a However, he’s a good fellow, and I am positively fond of 

iim,” 

*Soam J,” said Juno, and presently sounds of snoring shook 
Olympus, and Mercury, who was a light sleeper, wished he had the 
courage to complain about it. 

Time passed on ; night after night were the gods called from their 
couches to assist Kiropodes in sheep-running, till at length they 
ceased to love him and began to hate him very badly. Now Kiro- 
podes was tough enough to stand the love of the gods but he couldn't 
stand their batred, for one morning he was discovered lying in bed 
riddled with thunderbolts and things. He never recovered, Which 
just shows you. 
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So Kiropodes the corn merchant died, and the gods sincerely trust 
that, take him: for all in all, they may never look upon his like 
again, 


The Dunmow Filitch. 


Or all the married coup'es in 
Creation, poor or rich, 
I know but one that’s fit to win 
Tbe famous Dunmow Fitch. 
The wife is deaf and dumb—and so’s 
Her lord and master ; which 
Constrains me somehow to suppose 
They should gain the Dunmow Flitch! 
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v0” Johnnic—* Awfully bad, d’boy ; sore throat; don’t know 
what to do.” 

Jolly Johnnie.—“‘ Why. I’ve had that, old man; try Condy's 

Fluid, and Condyments, and get yourself into Condytion, like me.’ 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
3y¥ A HAPHAZARD HomMILIST. 

No. 18.—THE DETECTIVE’s TRIUMPH, 
To all remonstrances obtuse, 
I now propose to introduce 

(For praises or invective) 
The hero of unnumbered tomes, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vipocg-HOLMES 

The amateur detective. 


And, when I silently reflect 
Upon the things he would detect, 
Upon the earth or under, 

And up above it, in the sky, 
I tell you candidly that I 
Am simply lost in wonder, 





From unsuggestive spots of ink 

He would construct you, link by link, 
A chain of circumstances 

As strong and plausibly complete 

As any you could hope to meet 
In magazine rom ances, 


From footprints in the public way 
He would deduce the time of day 
To fractions of a minute ; 
He'd take a whisky-jar and tell 
(Entirely by the sense of smell) 

Precisely what was in it. 


The paper on your parlour wall 

Conveyed to him, at once, that all 
Your bills were unreceipted ; 

The wind’s direction made it clear 

Thit you’d been drinking bottled beer, 
To which you had been treated. 











A glance towards your watch and chain 
Would tell him that you'd missed your train 
On Monday morning early, 
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And, in your passion indiscreet, 
Had kicked a puppy in the street 
Because its tail was curly, 


A eee ore 





I never knew a man possess 
Such unexampled cleverness, ie 
Or work his wiles so nea ly, if 
All other amateur detecs, a 
He distanced quite, by pounds and pecks, Bi 
And put to bed completely, 


It was as plain as plain can be 

That, tor a crime’s detection, he 
Was eminently fitted— 

In fact, ve seen him many times 

Triumpbantly detecting crimes 
Which hadn’t been committed, 


His match I challenge you to find 
(Although myself [ do not bind 
To yours or any tender)— 


But I must tell you how he came ‘iis 


To reach the acme of his fame 
And blaze abroad in splendour, 


Oue morning early, as I’ve heard, 
A “ Dreadful Mystery ” occurred 
(As fortune chose to fate it) ; 
And Vipocg-HOLMEs, with patent glee 


2 
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And conscious pride, declared that he # 

Would soon elucidate it. ; 

£) | 
Pursuing bis accustomed course, 5 if 
And freely scouting at ‘“ the force ” h 
(A plan which never sated), te 
He took the current price of silk, y 
A specimen of London milk he 
(The least adulterated), ih 
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The size of Gladstone's finger nails, 
The shape of knockers down in Wales, 4 
The tune 14, Che la Morte, 7) 
Some needles (such as tailors use), in ip 
A dozen photographic views, ala 
And multiplied by forty. Ht 
In these and other artful ways a 
He wove his web for many days, ane! 
And so astutely spun it, ae 
Tbat all the crime he caused appear aa aA 
And made it absolutely clear Hf " 
That he, himself, had done it, i i? 


His chain of facts displayed no flaw, 
They haled him up before the law 
The “ rights of it”’ to tot up; 
And once “ his lordship” paused, they say, 
To compliment him on the way 
The evidence was got up, 


His counsel pleads his cause in vain, 

He couldn't shake his case or gain 
Of sentence diminution ; 

There wasn't room for any doubt, 

And so, at dawn, they led him out 
Aui—bhad an execution ! 
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Fun in Earnest. 
“ Mipeer.” 

such a little girl that they called her Midget, though her 
real name was Margery. 

Her father was a mill-hand in a great North country town given 
eer eee ane penans Jomalen, One ber mother a work-girl, who 
spent so much of time in the factory, that she found it difficult 
even to get an hour or two for the necessary courting. Both parents 
were weakly and stunted, a caamaeee = eee — air; but 
marriage meant the Lay two insu t incomes, 
which, when united, would be enough to support them in comfort in 
the which does for a mill-hand’s home. 
As it never struck t that they were infxrior specimens of the 
race, they were much disgusted with Margery when she 


“ Her’s hardly better than nought,” grumbled the father, as be 
rveyed the puling, sickly little infant. “If her was took it ‘ud be 
gvod job for she and all, You'd be free to get back to the mill 
then, lass.” 

The mother sighed. She could hardly contradict him, yet her first- 
born was pened sweet, and she dimly felt she owed her child a 


duty. 

Sebies Margery was a couple of months old necessity drove her 
mother back to the mill, there to take her stand in early morning 
amid hundreds of other red-shawled women, who were destined to 
stand before whirring looms for a dozen hours, meal times alone 
excepted, The baby was given to a neighbour, who for a few pence 
agreed to feed and tend it, and, in order to have more for herself, put 
the child on the shortest possible allowance. Yet somehow Margery 
lived ; thrive she did not. 

Her mother’s sister had married a wheelwright, with the smallest 
of businesses ; nevertheless they lived on the edge of the Stafford- 
shire moorlands, and had a roomy house and wide-stretching garden. 
“ Just the place for children,” thought the wife, who was not a 
mother. 

When Margery was about a year old, this aunt came on her yearly 
visit to her native place, and seeing the child, agreed, for a trifle, to 
take it home, In her heart she intended to adopt it, An so for 
five or six years little Margery had a good time—plenty of open air 
and good rough food. Every year brought her a new brother or 
sister, poorer little things than herself, for not one lived till the next 
came, 

“"Pears as if there was a curse on us; they comes and . 
leaving nought but the undertaker and the doctor, with their bills,” 
growled the father. 

When Margery was about ten, misfortune overtook the whec!- 
wright. He was made bankrupt. Honest at beart, he could not 

luck up courage to face his creditors, and, before the meeting, his 
y was found in the neighbouring mill-dam. Homeless and 
iless, the widow could no keep the child, so wrote to 
argery’s parents that she was sending her home, she herself having 
agreed to go into service at a farmhouse. 

“I shall never know her,” said ber mother, “her’ll be that 
growed ;" for since she had left, the parents had never seen their 
child, erty, and perhaps indifference, having prevented either 
their visiting Margery or she them. 

“ You'll know her fast enough,” rejoined her father. “ Just look 
out for the smallest child as ever was, and that'll be her. "Taint no 
good wasting a stamp on writing to have her dressed up particular.” 

As the same railway served both the spinning town A the moor- 
land station, there was no need for anyone to accompany little 
Margery. Her aunt put her in the train, and her mother, though it 
meant losing an hour or two's work, to meet her. 

When the train steamed into Rochfax, Margery, according to 
instructions, got out of the train with her little bundle of clothes, a 
large basket containing real Staffordshire apples and plums, and a 
large bunch of flowers and roots. The platform was thronged ; there 
were plenty of children beside herself, a!l with someone to meet 
them. Friends were welcoming or saying farewell to one another at 
every turn—only she was alone, When the train had steamed out 
and the platform was clear, a haggard woman, in a print cotton dress, 
and with a plaid shawl thrown over her head in liew of a bonnet, 
came up. 

“ Be yo’ Margery !” she asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied thechild, timidly. 

“ Well, Sister Ann said as thou wert nor bigger than a nit, but I 
never thought as yo'd be as little as this. Yo's no bigger than a 
midget atashow. I'm thy mother, wench. Them thy traps? Gi’ 
me the basket and yo' tak thy clothes, No, leave they flowers and 
eo. 4 place for they.” 

ever ing the child's tears, her mother dragged Margery 
to the back slum in which she lived. et 
“This is home, wench,” she said, throwing open the door of a 


: 
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di house in a dingy court, and revealing a dingy, half-furnisheg 
pcr destitute of flowers and pictures, and everything that makes 
a home for a child. 

“ Sit yo’ down and I'll ‘jest step across to the shop ayont the 
corner and get someut, and we’ll ha’ a cup of tea. Fayther will be 
home by then.” : 

As she had to expatiate on her daughter's return to many neigh- 
bours, fayther returned, covered with dirt and smelling of oil, before 
she did. m ; ; 

“ An’ yo’ be ! well, I am gormed,” was his greeting. _ 

“ She’s rare an’ little,” said his wife, when she came in laden with 

urchases. “ Her’ll be no good as a ‘alf-timer for many a long day. 
er’s nought but a midget.” 

“ Her’s too big for that” groaned the man, regretfully. “ Yo’ might 
mak her thin by clemming her, but nought ’ud mak her short. 
Her’ll nivver be able to addile her bread, I'm feared. Her's a sore 
affliction.” s% 9 5 4 

“ Well, such as her is one must put up wi’ her,” said her mother. 

Neither seemed to have an idea that Margery had feelings. They 

ke of her shortcomings just as they would of those of a wee 

i fowl someone had sent them as a present. Her father 
pulled up her sleeves to view and feel the slim trembling arms, as 
callously as if they had been the limbs of some animal he wanted to 
depreciate before purchasing. ; 

“I suppose her mun sleep atween us ?’ he asked. 

“Not sne. 1 could nivver bide a child abed. Her mun sleep 
down here. I'll mak her a bed out on a blanket and cotton waste. 
The babe’s cradle ull do for her if yo'd knock the end on't out. 
Here, get thy things off, midget, and I'll have thy bed ready before 
yo’ can look round.” 

Margery obediently undressed, and, arrayed in her tiny, spotless 
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She.—“ It's quite pleasant to see a good fire again, Mr. Punter.” 
-, a ; do you know why it’s like Epps's.Cocoa ?” 

, C.— Jo.” 

He,—*“ Because it's ‘Grate-ful and Comforting.’ ” 
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pight-dress, came to her mother, who had finished making the shake- 
down. 


“ Shall I say my prayers to you?” she asked. 
“ Prayers!” said the woman. “Me! no wench. Kneel at achair, 


——. on’y mak’ haste. 

father said nothing, only laughed loud. Then the mother, 
with rough tenderness, kissed her, and made the bed-clothes straight, 
the man reading the pap¢:, and taking no notice of his child, 

Margery turned from them, and feigned to be asleep. Then they 
talked. The unanimous opinion was that she would always be a 

and a source of expense. 

“ Well,” said the man at length, casting a look of disgast at the 
cradle, “it makes me welly sick ; come out, and let’s get some’ut to 
wash the taste out of our mouth, lass.” 

They went out to the nearest pub., leaving little midget alone in 
the ramshackle cottage. She felt, with a child’s intenseness, what a 
nuisance and hindrance she was. 

Among the moorlands she had been considered a blessing. Here, 
in Rochfax, she was a curse. Silently she resolved to return. Of 
her unknown parents she had not a thought. 

So she rose and dressed herself, and went out, Sarely, as the train 
only took a couple of hours, it could not be very far she had to go. 

She walked blindly along the dark, dirty streets, heedless of the 
way, till she came to a place well lit. A number of lads were play- 
ing round a bonfire made of chips from a barze-yard. 

“Yah !” they shouted, seeing she was astranger, “Yah! here’s a 
dwarf. Come on, yo’ fellers !” 

They rushed after her for a lark, till a splash told them the child 
had, in her terror, fallen into the murky canal that ran close by. 

“ Best say nought,” they agreed, “or they plaguy coppers will be 
on us.” 

The night was far advanced when the father and mother staggerei 
back from the public-house, where they had been holding forth on 
the hardship of having a child who could not “‘addle her bread.” 

“ Her’s run off !” said the mother, as she surveyed the empty little 
bed. “Her’s been a-crying ; the things is as wet as sop.” 

“Well,” remarked the father, “‘ we muss let her go, and get to bed, 
or we'll be late for the mill, There’s more need to be in time, when 
one has to keep a off-scouring like that as can neer turn in a 


ha’penny.” 


Man’s In-Newmanity to the Theatre Man. 


I aM told that the Reverend Mr. Newman Hall is a very clever 
preacher ; in fact, this Hall hae given forth some very fine passages. 
But when he goes wandering into nooks and crannies he gets com- 
pletely lost. Why can’t these obstreperous gentlemen leave the drama 
alone? The drama never concerns itself with them—it is too broad- 
minded nowaiays to turn its attentior to the pettinesses, the foibles 
and the fanaticism that run rampant in clerical circles. Why, 
good gracious me! if the stage only attacked the stupidity of some 
clerics, as some clerics attack the faults of some sta.ses, the clerics 
would come very badly off under the process. 

This Hall-mighty gentleman has been saying that the theatre of 
the present day, as a whole, is calculated to do moral ag both to 
performers and spectators. Now, really, my dear Mr. Newman, 
this is an old joke, and jokes are unseemly in so reverend a gentle- 
man—especially old jokes. 1 once knew a man with morals so deli- 
cate that they blushed when somebody mentioned a man lying 
on the bosom of the ocean. It was this gentleman who rose 
indignantly from the table when he saw on the menu card, “ Crab— 
undressed,” 

Mr. Newman Hall then became reminiscent. He told us that he 
once had a father—don’t start, that is not the remarkable part of it, 
though the father has been very much to blame in the matter ; after 
all, his is the responsibility, in the second degree, for the eccentrici- 
ties of the reverend gentleman under notice—well, this father 
frequently acted in his youth, and, when he became a Christian, his 
whole soul revolted against the theatre. Of course, one would not 
expect him to go oa acting when he “ became a Christian "—for the 
motto of the creed is not to hurt anybody. Then this Christian 
father became a journalist—a most un-Christiaaly thing to do, by-the- 
bye. {More, he became a newspaper proprietor—though how he 
reconciled this with Christianity, I can’t think. 

But perhaps I am wrong; perhaps I am doing this Roman papa 
an injustice. He was a journalist ; but what a journalist !—a pro- 

rietor ; but what a proprietor! “To show his opinion of theatres, 
€ would not advertise the theatrical companies which came to 
Maidstone. It was a great sacrifice, for the theatres pay very well. 
Think of it! Think of this noble self-denial! Isnt it beautiful? 
And touching? And heroic? Not to say ridiculous? Oh, happy 
Maidstone, to possess such an editor ! 
According to this liberal, this broad and lofty Hall, the melo- 
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dramatic villain must necessarily be an off the stage; the 
aiventuress a hideous creature im private life ; the comic man even 
funny in his unprefessional moments! Good Heavens! what a 


vista it opens up. 
But, Mr. Hall pére was not alone! Mr, Hall Als tells of 
godly editor. But, [ must use his own words : 


do 
No, but then editors are not given to that sort of thing. Unlike 
the pulpit, a paper must show glimmerings of common sense. This is 
evidently not a sine gua non in the other 


am, of course, s only of some palpits, : 

Then Mr. fall beoctaes ~ roca s 4 He sym with the 
poor actors. They will be very grateful, I have no doubt, “Fancy, 
he says, “ being taken every night as a safe eer for the blues, 
to adopt as a trade making people laugh by delivering for one 
hundred nights another man’s jokes in a costume which the author 
of the jokes would blush to be seen in. That seems unworthy of a 
man of character.” 

While I really think that the above makes excellent reading, I 
honestly admit that I should not have taken so much trouble with 
the Reverend Mr. Newman Hall had there been anybody of import- 
ance to write about. 


New Novels. 


An American Astor.—By the Author of An Eaglish Rose. 

Two Lovely Black Byes.—By the Author of A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Squalls.—By the Author of The Heavenly Twins. 

I Shan't be His.—By the Author of She Shall be Mine, 

Real Jam.—By the Author of Little Pickles. 
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DIGNITY AND 
IMPUDENCE. 


‘* Now, then, out o 
this, young ’un.”’ 

“Garn ! Who’re 
yer torkin’ to? It’s 
the likes o' me as 
pays the likes o' 
you,” 
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Tumidus and Timidus. 


THERE were two majors in our corps, 
nicknamed, not offended, 


War medals had they three or four, 
But here the likeness ended. 


For Major Tumidus required 
Fall sixteen hands of charger, 

So richly, too, was he attired, 
Folks cried, “ Behold the rajah!” 


While Timidus, no horseman bold, 
Bestrode an ambling palfrey, 

Nor e’en with it, if truth be told, 
Inelined to make at all free, 


Tum drilled the regiment.Al, 
Could twist it round a garden ; 

Tim, ting errors, felt undone, 
And cried,“ I beg your pardon !” 


’ Of course, they loved the selfsame girl, 
All officers soar highly ; 
The daughter of a neighb’ring earl 
Received their homage dryly. 


Gifted with wealth and birth, adored 
For beauty as for bounty ; 

Besides, was not her pa the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county ? 


The inspection-day arrived, and we 
Steod firm in expectaticn ; 

Pa, she, the staff, the K.C.B., 
Graced the saluting station. 


It was the b’rthday of our Queen ; 
The column must deploy, then, 

And fire what—such our wont had been— 
Wags call a “ few de joy,”’ then. 


In few, indeed, much joy was seen, 
At least, among the mounted, 

When wigs upon the herbage green 
By twos and threes were counted, 


From flank to flank of either rank 
Poured forth a galling rattle, 
To left and right, in wild affright, 
Rush'd panic-stricken cattle. 


Of these, than gallant Tumidus 
None further went, or faster, 
Till, at a ditch, Bucephalus 


Buck’'d, plung'd, and chuck’d his master, 


With this occurring on the course, 
Tim Major calmly sat on, 

Mov'd not a muscle, man or horse, 
His saddle firm and flat on. 


But, mark where comes the Lady Jane, 
Her steed past all controlling, 

From side to side, with slackened rein, 
In wild disorder rolling, 


Then all Tim's energy came out, 
He broke into a canter, 

Turn'd his four companies about, 
And wheeled them up instanter. 


Her bunter, mad with wild alarms, 
Stopp’d, threw her ; Tim, dismounting, 
Adroitly caught her in his arms, 
Ere Bear twain were counting. 


The Earl was quickly on the spx t, 
And hugg’d is child with fervour, 

Her band, ‘twas evident, he'd not 
Refuse to her preserver. 


And Tumidus, pray, what of him? 
To Fate's decretal bending, 

At church best man he stood for Tim : 

The “feu” which threatened life and limb, 
In “joie” thus fitly ending, 
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A Domestic Tragedy. 


Mrs, O’'FLAHERTY BAULY De Brack had a most illigant wedding, 

She married her daughter to Patrick Aroon, and gave them the 
linen and bedding ; 

But the beautiful bride held her nose in the air, and began to be 
most condescending ! 

In fact, she was very soon heard to declare that the manners of Cork 
were past mending ! 


Mrs. O'Flaherty Bally De Brack was a very plain- , geen old person, 

She married her daughter to Patrick Aroon, and said she would 
treat him as her son ; 

But Patrick was rude, and said he would see her as far as his door, 
and much further ! 

So he told’ her to hook it, or else there would be some terrible 
ructions and murther ! 


Mrs. O’Flaberty Bally De Brack had a tongue that couuld never 
cease jawing. 

She married her daughter to Patrick Aroon, and said she would give 
him a clawing ; 

But Patrick, the bosthoon, was proud of his bride, as a daughter of 
Bally De Brack, 

The prettiest girl of the country-side, so he said the old lady might 
clack ! 


Mrs. O'Flaherty Bally De Brack determined to give him no quarter. 

She married fair Kathleen to Patrick Aroon, as he thought that the 
girl was her daughter ! 

But the old woman said, with a horrible grin, “ I only adopted the 
brat ! 

She’s the child of a tramp, ard Z took her in! She’s no child o’ 
mine, so take that !” 


Hard Lines at Portsmouth. 


Mr. EMANUEL, of Portsmouth, has been having a lively time with 
the licensing bench, who find it goes against the grain to close 
even one of the fifty houses on what Mr. Emanuel calls “ the Ports- 
mouth Devil’s Acre.” It hadn't acre’d to them that fifty or so 
public-houses round about a dockyard could be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to the neighbourhood ; so Mr. Emanuel’s efforts in opposition 
to the licensing of them all proved to be so much (E}manue(a)! 
labour in vain, 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS 
CHANCERY LANE, 
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Class Legislation on Railways. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

DeAR SIR,—I earnestly appeal to you to use your powerful influ. 
ence to counteract the tendency of railway directors to abolish the 
distinctions of class on their trains, At present, the vandalism only 
extends to second-class carriages—where I do not so very much 
object to it—but the wand of the iconoclast ([ intend no pan, sir) 
is already threatening the first-class, which touches me more nearly. 
Although a man of property, I have, in consequence of decreasing 
rents and increasing taxes, to earn my living as a bank clerk, and 
live, for economy’s sake, in the suburbs. My early training (again 
no pun is meant) has given me a repugnance to the inconveniences 
and company incident to third-class travelling, and my present 
resources do not enable me to pay for first. Now, sir, the morning 
train by which I proceed to business, and the evening train by 
which I return therefrom, are always inconveniently over-crowdel, 
so that, by judiciously hanging back and allowing the lower class 
carriages to fill, Iam enabled to almost invariably travel first-class 
with my third-class ticket, thus saving both my dignity and my 
pocket. Should the companies decide to run only one class, this 
solace will be denied to Yours respectfully, 

A HARD-WORKING DUKE, 





Sik,—Business is business, and all trade is regulated by the 
inexorable laws of supply and demand. In carrying on business, 
my company has but one purpose—to promote the happiness and 
convenience of the public. Let us apply the test of figures, Last 
year we carried 17,4, second-class passengers per 60 chains per day, 
and 5,946,293,% third-class passengers per 60 chains per day, as 
against 4,253,4,, and 17,657,%, second and thirJd-class, respectively, 
per 60 chains per day this year. The inference is obvious ; the second- 
class no longer pays us, and it becomes necessary, in the interests of 
the public, to abolish it, which we have therefore done. 

I may point out, however, that we issue tickets for Pullman cars 
at an increase on the firsteclass fare. Thus, to meet the views of 
those who regard second-class carriages as superfluous, we have 
ceased to run them ; while, not to disregard the wishes of those who 
favour three classes, we have added another at an increased rate, 
thereby exhibiting a disposition to meet the desires of the public 
at all points, which places my company, I venture to think, at 
the head of all similar organisations, and proves ours to be the 
most convenient service, and the best and shortest route to every- 
where. Yours truly, 

GENERAL MANAGER, L, & 8, E. W.N. Ry. 





DEAR EDITOR, OLD CHAP,—I say, what's all this talk about 
running only one class on the railways? It’ll never do, dear boy,— 
make the whole bags o’ tricks like a beastly omnibus, don’t you 
know—full of all sorts. Besides, look here, it isn’t only that one 
would have to rub shoulders, by jove! with all sorts of bounders ; 
but how is a chap to keep up his dignity before other Johnnies when 
he's storey, if there’s no first-class for him to make a bit of a spoof 
with? It’s all rot, don’t you know. Yours always, “ 

RTY, 





My Dear Mr. EpitTor,—I’m sure they may do away with both 
first and second-class and welcome for all I care; J never think of 
travelling anything but third. I’m sure they’re comfortable enough, 
and after all, all you want is to get there. The Simpsons may go 
first-class if they like —though it’s nothing but pride and extrava- 
gance, with him only getting £200 a year and all those children to 
clothe and educate. I’m sure J don’t want their notice, if we do go 
up by the same train—the Simpsons, indeed! As for the company 
one meets third-class, J never see anything to object to, and I never 
hear any “ language ” much worse than George uses sometimes when 
baby is fretful. A young man did try to kiss me once, but, lor! I 

re say something came over him he couldn’t help himself. I am 
Tather pretty, you know—of course it was only envy made the other 
men in the carriage say he was tipsy. Then, what one saves by 
going third-class often comes in bandy for a bit of lace or a pair of 
nice stockings, and just, think ! if there was only third, what a lot 
of people would be made to economise who never do it now. 

Yours sincerely, A YounGe WIFE. 
_,.P.S.—My compliments, and perhaps you could tell her if a black 
silk would dye a nice puce, and where those natty buff gaiters for 
adies can be got cheap. 


S1R,—It will be a bad day for England when second-class carriages 
are entirely done away with, J say. 1t’s bad enough as it is, to have 
finiking ladies coming in among us and turning up their noses 
because a man happens to be a sweep, with the marks of his perfes- 
Sion on him, or a butcher going home after a greasy [day’s] work at 
the Cattle Market —as if a working man aintas good as them, who 
aint done a day’s work all | their] lives, as likely as not. Then, one 
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can't talk with any comfort, having to pick and choose for words, 80 
as to leave out all the expressive ones. It's sickening! And what 
it'll be if they do away with seconds—and perhaps firsts, as they talk 
about —goodness only knows, Yours, &e., 
Honest TOIL. 
Dear Sir,—I never have been, and am never likely to be, able to 
travel either first or second-class, Need I say that I think the time 
has come when it is manifest that one class -combining the best 
points of the present three—will suit all purposes. 
Yours disianterestedly, Q. E. D. 


A CASE OF DOUBLE ENTENDRE, 





(2) “Thanks, awfully.” (Aside) “ That ought to give them 
both satisfaction.” 


_—.. = 





(2) But there are various ways of giving satisfaction, and since 
duelling went out this is one of them ! 
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A Ohinese Tail with a 
Japanese Moral. 

JOHN CHINAMAN, you brag and bluff 
About your grand array, 

And yet at war you prove a muff; 
You do not come to stay ; 
You fight, and run away ; 

You charge, but make no extra charge ; 
You slash, and then you cut; 

You brag that you are fine and large— 
Well, so0’s a rifle-butt. 


You under-rate your little foe, 
Your airs are a la Russe, 

But such a game of touch and go 
Is very little use, 
For war's the very deuce, 

You lead, a heavy card you play, 
And make of trumps a boom— 

But Jerichos don't fall to-day, 
They wait the Trump of 


John Chinaman, we see your shame ; 
ahs gs peu rise ; 
game you a game ; 

Your wisdom is not wise, 
Around an army lies, 

And, e’er you know that it is there, 
It forms an ambuscade 

And hems you in—and then you swear 
The game's unfairly play 














































Unwieldy bulk is seldom strong ; 
Unwi millions fail ; armed 

t is right ” is often wrong, 
And mind must now prevail, 
The head must wag the tail. 

Though heads may wag, the tail stands still, 
And hesitates, and — 

You see, it is by buman will 
The world of humans wags. 


That “ 


Your leaders lose ! 


Must take their honours off, 

They mus’n't wear “ The Spotted Sbirt,” 
“ Striped Socks” they have to doff, 
They lose their rank of “ Toff ;” 

And as you strip them bit by bit, 

Your folly valour smothers— 

But possibly you think that it 

Encourages the others, 


Each battle's lost before it's fought, 


—or 


THE NEW BABY. 
—“ What do you think of him, Bob ?” 


Young Wife. 
Brother b,—1 was just thinking what a thundering lot he doesn’t know !” 














Look at yon Jap; well groomed, well 


’ 
With yours his mien compare ! 
Well, well may China be alarmed 
And feel a panic scare— 
Japanic, to be fair. 
Japan is wise enough to learn, 
Japan seeks every prize, 
All ways and means it takes in turn, 
And, doubting self, grows wise, 





You, very hurt, The old Japan is nearly dead, 


The young one, full of verve, 
Has room for new things in its head, 
Has power, wit, and nerve, 
Steps firmly, does not swerve 
With ev’ry eastern wind that blows 
Against a backward race, 
But onward, ever onward goes, 
And will not know its place. 


The young Jap laughs to see you stalk 


So far as you're concerned ; The ways of old, 
Experience, too dearly bought, And holds that work is more than tal, 
hardly wisdom earned, That industry is gold. 
Whenever have you yearned They take, not over-bold, 


For knowledge worth 
By West been ever led ? 
East by South-Bast is heady for 
So very weak a head. 


Heard in a Railway Oarriage. 
Irishman (to Young Lady with bull terrier),—“ Thot's a fine dog !"" 


(Attempts to stroke dog, who snaps at him.) 


All manners, customs, gay, severe, 
From London, Argentina— 

And pigtails they no more revere 
Than bits of broken China, 


Young Lady—“You should not touch him, then he would not 
bite.” 

Irishman.—“ You have no business to bring that dog in loose 
unless he is tied up !” 


knowing, or 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


SINCE seeing Zhe Derby Winner at Drury Lane I have been 
seized with an uncontrollable desire to be aduchess, I want to be 
able to go to an auction sale and buy horses and things for twenty- 
five thousands of pounds, or thereabouts. I want to be cheered and 
waved at with handkerchiefs. I want to say awfully smart and 
risky things, and I want to be able to severely lecture the judge 
when he gives judgment against me if my dressmaker sues me 
for a bundred and fifty guineas—the price of a gown. 

But I make this proviso. If anyone comes along and offers to give 
me a ducal coronet, I shan’t accept it unless the Mrs. John Wood 
brand is guaranteed. I don’t want to find myself a stately, a calm, a 
ladylike—in fact, a possible duchess; if I can’t talk slang, make 
love toa man young enough to be my son, say owvtré things, and be 
a right-down, jolly, open-hearted, clever, masculine, up-to-date and 
impossible duchess generally, then I'd rather remain a journalist ; 
and I couldn't speak any stronger than that, could I? You see, it 
is Maria, Duchess of Milford, who not only buys the Derby Winner 
at Tattersall's, but makes Zhe Derby Winner at Drury Lane. It is 
she, clever woman, who carries the play shoulder high to success. 
When she — the wicked major and bids five-and-twenty thousand 
for Clipstone, I thought the newly-painted roof would come out in 
blisters, 80 hot became the enthusiasm. The applause was positively 
furious. It was, indeed, the psychological moment of the play. I 
know I have no business to say this—no business to use this horrible 
expression in relation to a Drury Lane drama, because, of course, 
naturally and properly, psychology has nothing to do with the case. 
Pardon me for this digression, and let me add that, if you want to 
see a splendid piece of comedy acting, with a dash of heart in it—if 
you want to see persistent and unending hard work hidden by that 
art which is supposed to conceal art, but which very often only 
manages to conceal all signs of any talent there may be knocking 
about—go and see Mrs. John Wood in The Derby Winner. 

And, while you are there seeing Mrs. John Wood, it might be as 
well to look at The Derby Winner itself. The more so as it is one 
of the very best melodramas that Drury Lane has given us—and that 
is saying a greatdeal, It is blessed with a simple story, a direct 
plot, an impossible villain, and a really excellent hero and heroine. 
I would be glad to give a warranty with the hero—there is no doubt 
about him, For he is an earl, and the deuce of a swell ; and on the 
Epsom Downs, on the Derby course, just before the race is rnn, 
before all the crowd, he lifts his hand to heaven, bends it at the 
elbow, thrusts it forward horizontally, clasps his jockey’s hand, and 
says, that all the world may hear, “I have made a mistake. I have 
wronged you. I am proud to give you my hand, and ask you to 
forgive me,” or words to that effect. Now, only a hero could do that, 
couldn't he? That's what makes me so positive about it. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier looked the Earl of Desborough, every inch of him. 
I don't quite know how I know this, but it seems to be aninstinctive 
intuition, So, I repeat, he looks the Karl of Desborough, every inch 
of him ; and so he must be very like indeed, for there are a good 
many inches ere you get to the top of Mr. Bourchier. 

If the scene in Tattersall’s was as exciting as anything could be, 
the Military Ball, York, was as brilliant. Never has anything more 
gorgeous been seen. And such a realistic ball! You know the usual 
run of balls on the stage, don’t you? Half-a-dozen good dresses in 
the front row, and the rest shoddy; half-a-dozen dancers and the 
rest supers—stiff, gaudy, impossible. Not so at the Lane, Every 
dress on the crowded stage is perfect —officers’ and women’s ; and 
when you begin to get the uniforms of a crack regiment, and get 
them correct, you may begin to reckon up the cost inthousands. The 
big stage is one mass of waltzers, and, afterwards there is a fine 
cotillion, This last is very pretty, inieed, and has a very dramatic 
episole engrafted on to it as well, For it is a blind cotillion. A 
sheet is placed in the centre of the room, On the one side of it are 
the ladies, on the other, the men, They cannot see each other. 
Men and women range themselves on either side of the sheet. and 
the ladies choose their partners only by the men’s hands, which are 
held aloft. Men and women then clasp hands above the sheet and 
slowly march down and meet face to face, In this way the earl is 
chosen for partner by the one woman in all the worl he would 
rather not be seen with—an old flame of whom his wife is awfully 
jealous, It isa fine moment and very thrilling, indeed. 

This old flame is superbly played by Miss Alma Stanley—a 
versatile lady who can sing a good comic song at the halls, lounge 
in Gaiety burlesque, play low-comedy parts at the Adelphi, and 
come to the Lane and be the wicked adventuress, She does each one 
of these sharp things with equal ease and equal success. Her per- 
formance in The Derby Winner is truly splendid; full of fire and 
passion, and all that kind of thing. In the trial (Malton Downs— 
not the Law Courts) scene, she dashed on on horseback. gave a piece 
of sustained and brilliant high-comedy acting on horseback and 
dashed off again, And when I say dashed, I mean dashed—not the 
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ordinary stage dash, but the rea] thing, This scene. throughout. 
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was very fine, Everyone was riding or driving, and the effect is 
extremely bright. The trial runs, to», are very cleverly shown. 

And so the great drama goes on, until you come to the last scene 
of all—the Derby. This is a marvellous piece of realism—the 
crowds seem to b2 there in thousands, The race is run and the 
curtain comes down, and you go home very well pleased with 
yourself and Sir Augustus, 

Miss Beatrice Lamb was very charming and pathetic as the 
heroine; Mr Charles, Cartwright was a perfect devil of a villain; Mr. 
George Giddens and Miss Pattie Browne were very fairly amusing in 
the light comedy parts ; and little Evelyn Hughes—one of the very 
cleverest child actress2s on the stage—played sweetly as Viscount 
Fernside, Mr. Lionel Rignold, as the fine old trainer, was 
altogether admirable, and Messrs. Charles Dalton, Harry Eversfield, 
and James East were quite up to the mark. Altogether, The Derby 
Winner is a splendid success. 

I wanted to tell you of various minor productions ; but The Derby 


Winner has run away with me, So they must wait until next week. 
GOSSAMER, 


A Shaving from a Barber's Pole. 
(AN IMPRESSIONIST SKETCH BY OUR ARTIST IN SOAP.) 
THE DISPUTATIOUS CUSTOMER. 

A LONG, lean, lantern-jawed man, with a tuft of beard on his chin, 
of which he fondly thinks as an imperial, A deadly enemy of the 
Discursive Customer. He breathes argument, lives on it, perspires it 
from every pore. If there is one thing the Discursive Customer 
dislikes, it is argument. Therefore, the eye of the Disputatious 
Customer glistens when the Discursive Customer enters the shop, as 
the eye of an eagle when it beholds its prey. I bave never seen an 
eagle’s eye, but I have been given to understand that it does glisten 
on such occasions, 

The Disputatious Customer has been reading the newspaper. “2. 
penny on the income tax, three-halfpence on every four-and-a-half 
gallon cask of home-brewed you get in, and twenty-five per cent. 
more water in every three penn’orth of whisky you buy. Pretty 
times these for the poor taxpayer !” 

“ Pretty times, indeed,” says the Discursive Customer. 

But that does not suit his friend, Nothing annoys him more than 
that anybody shall agree with him. He cannot dispute with him 
then. “ After all,” remarks he, “the country must get revenue from 
somewhere,” 

“ Very true,” says the Discursive Customer. ‘“ Have you noticed 
the change in the wind this morning ?” 

“ No,” he rejoins ; “dead east for the last three weeks, and a poor 
time for the farmers, indeed. They have to pay taxes all the same, 
fair weather or foul.” 

“That’s so; but they'll get the rain they’ve been howling for 
before night, and I think I’ll have my water cold this morning, 
the Discursive Customer remarks, dropping into the chair that gapes 
for him, ‘These south-west winds make the air so oppressive. 

“ South-west, did you say!” The Disputatious Customer drops 
his paper and leans forward. At last somebody has contradicted 
him. “If the wind is south-west this morning, somebody must have 
been playing pranks with the weathercock,” 

“No, sir !’’ gasps the Discursive One, between the strokes of the 
brush. “The wind is due, south-west. Ugh! Boy! I don’t want 
the inside of my mouth shaved !” 

‘‘ Nonsense, I say !” declares the Disputatious One, “Can you see 
out of that window, sir?” 

“T could, sir,” replies his friend, “before I got the soap in my 
eyes. Boy! I don’t want my eyebrows taken off !” 

“If you could see out of that window, sir, perhaps you observed 
that the wind was blowing up the street ?” m 
“ Yes, sir, up the street, with a bias to the right—due south-west. 
“T beg your pardon, sir, down the street—north-east.” 

“Then St. Nicholas Church has taken a sentimental journey In 
search of its patron saint since I was here last,” said the Discursive 
Customer; “a habit which I was formerly accustomed to consider 
the especial property of paper buildings in the United States. By- 
the-way, did you see —=—=?” 

‘‘ Excuse me, sir, do you consider St. Nicholas to lie in this direc- 
tion, or that ?” 

‘* In this, sir.” 

“In that, sir!” 

Symptoms of pugilistic longings beginning to make their appear- 
ance, | am compelled, in the interests of peace, to inform the Dis- 

utatious Customer that the window out of which he has been 
oak faces the backyard, and not the front street, whereupon he 
commences a lengthy protest against the practice of building spiral 
staircases, which confuse people's ideas of geography and locality, 
and make them look foolish in the eyes of their fellows. Then I 
commence to shave him; and, by dint of getting the Discursive 
Customer out of the shop before he has been powdered, prevent 
bloodshed, 
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is A NORTH SEA ICYLL. 
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wa (1) The first people I noticed, on getting on beard, were a charm- 
” ing mother and a still more charming daughter— my heart went out 
= to them both ; should much like to make their acquaintance, 














(3) Dear mamma is grateful for my services, and enters into con- 
versation ; we find we are both intimate friends of the Shropshire 
Browns. 








(5) Dear mamma is evidently a clever woman ; talks about Nor- 
way, the Lutheran faith, glaciers.and commerce, with equal inteill- 
, oh as for myself, would prefer discussing lighter topics with the 

aaghter, 











(2) Here is my opportunity, dear mamma struggling witha 
deck chair; [ give her my arm, and carry the chair for her, 
N.B.—Always make yourself pleasant to the mammas first, 














(4) On the strength of this, dear mamma suggests I should bring 
a chair and make a third ; needless to say, | do not require much 
persuasion, 











lf outmmuch fatigued, she goes to 
r: Iwon't hear of this, her 
well, we look 


(6) Dear mamma talks herself out- 
sleep ; the daughter suggests awaking he 


? 


mother must have a rest ; 
at the illustrated papers, 


a9 daughterand I..... 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 
The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea will be forwarded to 
the artist if he will kindly send address. 











EXAMINING A PRIZE DRAWING. 
‘ Dauber.— Poor thing, isn’t it? Not nearly so good as the one 
sent.” 
Dabbie.—“ Oh, I don't know, Gamboge says yours was not so 
good as*his or mine.” 
Dauber,—" Gamboge! Why his was out of drawing; ugly 
subject and a poor idea. And as for yours! you could not draw a 


telegraph straight !” 
t, Dabble,— | seem to have managed to draw you, anyway.” 


The Charms of Mugbury Park. 
By A City Man (LEAVING THE DISTRICT), 


Mvuasury Park is a charming place, and one of the most attract- 
ive parts of London. You can divide its — dwellings into 
‘two classes, not first and third, as on some of the railway lines, but 
seeond and third—there is nothing first-class at Mugbury. One set 
of dwellings consists of the dingy-respectable, narrow-fronted, 
three or four-storied “ Desirable residences,” each with a scrap of 
damp-looking garden in front, and a longer, cat-haunted strip of 
ground at the back. The local house-agent, who is a funny dog, 
playfully describes the latter as “a good garden inthe rear.” It 
must, however, be frankly stated, that a brick-bat soil is unfavour- 
able to the production of anything but weeds. The tenants of 
many of these houses have selected most appropriate names for 
them. What could be more in keeping with the character and 
surroundings of these houses than such names, for instance as 
“ Derwentwater,” “ Glencoe,” and “ Dovedale”? There are always 
a lot of these picturesque bomes to let at Mugbury Park—indeed 
there are more houses unlet than occupied. other class of 
habitations consists of glaringly sterile rows of small tenements 
with a twenty feet yard at the back (“a neat but small garden”). 
A noisy “public” is at every street corner, and strong-lunged, 

children, whose names are legion, are always in evidence 
in the roads; Those grimy and adbesive particles known to the 
London housemaid as “ blacks” take possession of the ens at 
Mugbury Park, especially in the autumn and winter, when sooty 
tears may be seen dripping from the few stunted trees and plants 
that have struggled gh the peo strata of brick-bats. 
The shops at Mugbury are nearly all scrubby and cheap. The most 
ambitious estab! ent amongst them is that pushing hosier’s, 
“ Cashford,” where aleo “ special lines ” of miscellaneous articles can 
be obtained at a low figure. “Cashford’s” is in a chronic state of 
“ off.” The “ Spring clearance” runs into the “ Summer 
sale.” n the “ Alarming sacrifice” of the autumn keeps the 
ball*rolling merrily up to November, when “ Winter bargains” are 
offered. Everything here is sold at a price including an odd 
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farthing or farthings, and the assistants are prone to circulate the 
ridiculous fiction as to those farthings being the only profit. Every 
fourth shop at Mugbury is a emall and forlorn-looking grocer’s with 
a window full of currants—that is, in the cold weather; in the 
summer the flies and currants divide the honours. None of the 
shops at Mugbury keep anything but the best quality of goods, and 
the tradesmen are all ready, nay, eager, to supply you with articles 
at less than cost price. So you clearly enjoy exceptional advantages 
by living at this favoured spot. As to the “glass that cheers” 
(“zoedone” and “orange champagne” are peremptorily excluded 
from this definition), you needn’t go to Beeswing & Bintrey, the wine 
merchants (who are not very low in their charges), as the “ Italian 
warehousemen ” keep a cellar of cheap and n—— that is, excellent 
sherry at a shilling a bottle. In retaliation for this poaching on 
their preserves, Beeswing & Bintrey thrust forward a horribly 
astringent and umwholesome tea (“very choice and selected—the 
best value in London”), and endeavour to cajole their customers 
into buying it. 

Mugbuary Park has long since been recognised as the happy 
hunting-ground for the demons who manipulate those awful instru- 
ments of torture, the street pianos. You can never, except on 
Sundays and for an hour or two in the early mornings, be out of ear- 
shot of these pieces of mechanism at Mugbury. This noisy, clang- 
ing, aggressive affair, which executes runs of super-human difficulty, 
can be heard, so to speak, from “ Dan to Beersheba,” and its compli- 
cated flourishes when playing the latest music-hall air add a great 
deal to the tribulation of the musically sensitive resident. 

The railway station is an unattactive structure, and could easily, 
in a case ef competition, “take the cake” as a specimen of con- 
centrated hideousness. There is a dog hole of a booking-office which 
is equally grimy and draughty. To reach the trains you traverse (at 
a high rate of speed) an unsavoury and vault-like passage, and soar 
up a lot of narrow and greasy steps, perhaps barking your shins at 
the iron barrier that confronts you at the top, The waiting-room 
(on the platform) is a fearful “ Mugby Junction” sort of affair, and 
after you have sanipled its unique drawbacks, you hastily return to 
the cys as being a more endurable resting place. In cold 
weather you may discover a fire in this passenger receptacle, but it 
is not a great acquisition, being a furnace that often sends out a 
raging heat for one yard and makes the rest of the apartment 
“one seven times” more draughty than it was when fireless, 
This cold-in-the-head-generating apparatus mainly exhibits two 
stages of combustion—(1) the black smoke belching one, which 
takes place when a quarter of a hundredweight of damp coal is 
doing its level best to extinguish the handful of fuel that is splutter- 
ing underneath ; and (2) the fierce red stage reached with unexpected 
suddenness after the periodical porter has, with vicious violence, 
assaulted the sulphur-emitting mass, and retired with the poker. 
You can choke or bake ; but a rational and moderate warmth is not 
included in the schedule of winter comforts appertaining to Mugby 
Junction—I mean Mugbury Park—waiting-room, The outlook from 
the railway platform is a fascinating one, embracing a range of lofty 
——— in the background, and a rather nearer prospect of a 
stupendous gasometer—the latter appearing to spring up suddenly 
from the middle of a cabbage-garden. There would, I should think, 
be found few people to deny that a gasometer is always a pleasing 
addition to any landscape. Then, again, the element of water, 
which gives completeness to an attractive scene, is not absent, but 
is duly furnished by a richly-tinted canal, the sparkling, dancing 
wavelets of which, fanned by the brisk summer breeze, gently lap 
the sweetly-scented tar-barrels that lie thickly clustered on its 
banks, and are mirrored, though with vagueness, in its limpid depths. 

Mugbury Park hardly shows to advantage on a Bank Holiday. 
On one of these—to an important section of our sad English people 
—truly trying festivals, the beautiful park presents a very for- 
saken appearance, except at, and within a stene’s throw of, the 
houses of Boniface and Bung. At these indispensable establish- 
ments, rivers of beer and spirits are consumed, and “oft in the 
stilly (7) night,” when our friends the “ masses” are adequately 
“ wound up” (a4 la “ Mr. Dolls”), sweet (7?) melodies, vocal and in- 
strumental, issue from the hospitable walls, and impart a certain 
kind of riotous cheerfulness to the air of intense gloom that always 
hangs over Mugbury Park on “ St, Lubbock’s Day.” 

The writer of this sketch has become, as may be supposed, 
enamoured of Mugbury, it has so many cheerful and attractive 
features, So itis with a heavy heart that he is leaving No. 74, 
Gasometer Terrace, for another district of London, He has, however 
made up his mind to the sacrifice and will not shrink from it. 





20% 

In the race for the Ebor St, Leger the other day, at York, one of 
the horses coming in last knocked down a man who was rushing 
across the course, The sporting papers very circumstantially stated 
that the jockey was happily uninjured, but the horse was a bit 
lamed in consequence. It seems they had not heard from the man, 
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LYCEUM SNAP SHOTS. 








Act III._—Step-Relations. 


The Reason Why. 


Mr, Smith.—“ Why do the houses in this district run so small, I 
wonder ?” : 

Miss Smith (aged seven).—“ Perhaps they were built by a 
contractor, papa.” 
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Two Half-Guinea Prizes. 


[The two following have been adjudged the best contributions sent 
in, and a prize of half-a-guinea each has been awarded Thos. 
Chesworth, a Street, Castleton, near Manchester ; and 

t 


Fred B, George, Winton Lodge, Streatham Common, S.W.]} 


Mv dictionsay dadipasdiin in. 00 the * tein 

Y dictionary t as the “ hymenopterous genus a 

social insects, y domesticated for ae eae &e. Ths 

description is correct in only one point. Perhaps the editor of the 

dictionary had but a narrow ex My own is pretty wide, 

Paton gales 8 so to set it down, to clear away several popular 
cies, 

The bee, then, is a small winged animal with a remarkably bot 
tail. It is distinctly erous, this being the characteristic 
that the younger son has in when he applies one of the genus 
to me Saerens paretaae: Bat ae Sey 20 Sa t has 
any social qualities. [t resentsan approach to iliarity ; and only 
a person of questionable discretion would offer his hand to a passing 
bee and say: “ How doth the little busy bee?” I have not yet tried 
to introduce the bee into my family, but I judge that its domesticity 
should not be too much depended on. I don't think it would lie 
quietly on the hearthrug, 

The bee's virtues are much talked about ; but, I think, a good deal 
over-rated, In reality it causes a lot of wickedness, and renders im- 
possible an eight hours day for the recording angel. The theory that 
it is humble won't bear examination, for very little experience is 
necessary to show one its pride and intolerance. 

Poets are deceived by appearances when they speak of the bee's 
usefulness, and picture it as a creature full of gaiety, that flies about 
the live-long day singing songs. In all respects save one, which 
shall be mentioned presently, its usefulness is purely hypothetical. 
It will not wash clothes, it cannot be carried conveniently in the 
waistcoat pocket, and dces not form a suitable present for a good 
girl. The argument that it sings and is merry does not impress me. 
{ would offer the suggestion that it goes its way complaining and 
swearing, and full of antagonism to the human race, The sound of 
its voice is far from pleasant, and, like the cyclist’s bell, should be 
heard with fear and immediate attention to one’s safety. 

The above exception to its uselessness may be best illustrated by 
anexample. A lady friend told me it was difficult to awake her 
husband in the mornings. I said the hum of the bee had a very 
rousing effect, and offered her a swarm imprisoned in the hive. It 
has since transpired that, after shaking them up well, she guilelessly 
allowed them to escape into the bedroom, with gratifying results. A 
couple of seconds later her husband left the apartment burriedly, so 
anxious to get downstairs that he even forgot his clothes, and, fo! lowed 
by a stream of the innocent little songsters, who perched upon him 
affectionately at every available part. From that day, the gentle- 
man acquired an invariable practice of early rising. 

This is one instance of the bee's utility ; but it is an isolated one 


THE SORROWS OF WURZEL, 
Air— ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


WHEN jolly prime beeves were an Englishman’s pride, 
And fat fleecy South Downs his mutton BR 
The farmer was happy, our butcher ne’er lied. 

Then came toe iced meat from Australia ! 

Then came the Chicago tinned can ! 


For since we have learnt to send over the seas 
For our mutton, corn, butter, hops, apples, and cheese, 
Our land lies a prey to all weeds and diseare, 

Oh, the iced meat, &c, 

And, oh, the Chicago, &c. 


The price of our briskets and dairy-fed pork 

No longer depends on our honest farm work, 

But on rings in Chicago and tricks in New York. 
Oh, the, &c., &c. 


When Betty, the milkmaid, 's a dream cf the past, 
The cow with the dodo will surely be classed, 
And, be but known by her brand on the Swiss can at 'ast. 


Oh, the, &c., Kc, 
In vain shall we list in the near by-and-bye 
For bleat upon hillside or t from a stye, 
While we High fora coras oats, barley, or rye. 
Oh, the, &e., &e. 
So good-bye to the farmhouse, barns, hayricks, and mills, 
No need now to purchase ploughs, harrows, or drills, 


For our are the hoardings that advertise pills ; 
While we eat the iced meat from Australia, 
And gloat o’er Chicago's tinned can, 
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exclamation of “ Sweet thing! Sweet thing!” by a dear old lady 
sitting next me. 

. - Baigneuse,” with the grand form of Ethel Ross-Selwicke 
dancing her way into tbe marble heart of a statue and bringing it to 
life, is a gem of a turn in itself. : 

And last, but not least, is Fanny Wentworth, who, a la Grain and 
Grossmith, beguiles you for half-an-hour at the piano in really the 
cleverest and most amusing manner. She exhibits a vein of real 
comedy which is very refreshing in these days of vain make- 
believe. - ; 

Saturday.—To the Holborn Town Hall. It was the occasion of 
Mr. H. 8. Johnson’s first dance of the season, which threatens to be 
a busy one in the terpsichorean line. Mr, Johnson, you know, is a 
dancing master, and at his gatherings one sees the latest fashions— 
fashions in dancing I mean. His young pupils and their friends, 
and Mr. Johnson’s friends, who number well amongst the outside 
public, seemed to enjoy themselves from the beginning, and only put 
on long faces at the end, et 

Sunday.—“ Neville Lynn’s Practical Hints on Making-up,” which 
has not long been out, is really a fine thing for the purpose. It tells 
you just what to buy, just where to buy, just what to do, and how to 

ims sil! do it, It is seven-pennyworth, post-free, of re raed 
valuable to the tyro-actor, who is probably at sea in the knowledge 
Catching Him on the Hop, of this fine art. ae og es 
Town Visitor to Hampshire Hop Garden (to sweetheart),—* Jest Monday.—To the Aldine House Exhibition at the ae of the 
‘ear me take this Johnnie down, (Zo venerable hop-picker) 1 say, Royal Institute of Water Colours. It is an exhibition of dlack and 
Johnnie, 'ave yer seen a waggon-load of monkeys pass?” white drawings, opened by Messrs, J. M, Dent & Co. or the 
Hop-picker (after hesitation).—“ Why, maister? Be yew fell off, artists we have Mr. Arthur Beardsley, Mr. Anning Bell, who effects 
then ?”” si ‘ generally a beautiful harmony in colour, Batten, Cubitt, Cook, Miss 
Town visi Ericksen, Herbert Railton (we all know him), etc., etc. 
mnt Re Pe Seay This show combines an exhibition of bookbinding, contributed by 
F Week. Messrs, Dent, It is unique, and of a national significance. | 
j ’ = ; hens by ar ae a ie Tuesday.—To Roberts's rooms in Regent Street, to see something 
nee st is quite a long om vet Bars - ; ~aenee of the match between W. Mitchell and T. Taylor. During the last 
ee a. a Sacre el of, Fermer-doust—! mean hour of my stay, Taylor, who is conceded 1,000 points in 10,000, was 
] remember having the pleasure of seeing and hearing the present esaay~s> oe 9a ue cope: et See has\gained on the 
French President in the Senate when I wasin Paris some three years Wedusidat pen dire ta Mhestale cone There was some rapid 
ago. I remember remarking the quiet easy smile he wore—a peculiar play from <A rms ieednedt ain seventy-two aon the highest 
smile, which denoted courage and force of will. I remarked the Ws am : , , 5 
same to-day in the model at Tussaud’s, It has been transmitted break. The breaks were not so high — play ya 5a a 7 
with wonderful accuracy. Tussaud’s is a pleasant round altogether out, in and out they went, At the finish of the day's play, only 4 
Newly dressed are most of the figures ad euamented ate many of points separated the players—the 36 is in favour of the receiver of 
the oe A string band oi she wenthent of Utteen > and Ses points, Just half the match is concluded, so it’s odds on the scratch 
feel sorely tempted to embrace the models and foot it with them, — 
I wonder what effect it would have upon one if one had to pass pI oa an OS 


sho site sieee [o, Mademo Tesmad' In the celinary rooms it =| IMBORTANT NOTICE T@ OUR READERS 
‘ 6 


would exercise one’s nerves more than enough ; but I doubt whether 

bef may» a lla dl aaa ha Maeda We offer Two Prizes of HALF -A- GUINEA each 
By-the-way, now that I think of it, didn’t a Mr, George Cutting for the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not 

do it for a wager’ And didn't he go mad ? to exceed 500 words in length. Also a prize of 
Friday.—No ago is more varied or jollier than Charles ONE GUINEA for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 


esas mi sd ne alace Theatre. And the element of vulgarity is SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE 
argely obscured, : 

Monsieur Richards’ little dogs are worth a visit in themselves. COMMITTEE, ‘‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to 
They pay a Sex-beating, and the illusion is marvellously well be accompanied by the advertisement of HOVIS 
mancuvred,. The only unhappy little chap in the party is he who 
plays the fox. And they dance the waltz and serpentine vagaries. my pred cut from this number. we yeserve 

Professor Duncan's collies are no less clever. They play at houses the right to use the unsuccessful contributions and 
on fire: they use the fire escape, they save life, and one loses his sketches, and to pay for same at our usual rates. 
life in the endeavour. They bring on the ambulance and go Any person forwarding un-original matter as ori- 


through funeral ceremonies amid the weeping of the widowed collie. | 
It is really very clever and pretty, and well deserved the reiterated ginal wal be prosecuted for fraud. 


4 








GURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
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Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
all Ania proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 





gral ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 


supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sampie 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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IT WAS THE LAST DAILY EXCURSION OF THE 
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(1) Hang it all! it’s the last of the season. Why shouldn't I do it spiff? 
as though they were made for me—fit like a bally knife!""——({3) By Jove! I 
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SEASON-—AND THEN HE MISSED IT. 
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They are awfully cheap, too.”-——(2) * Why, they look 
ve cut it precious fine — must run for it, no mistake ! ’’—— 


(4) “Great Scott! The train’s just off, and I’ve left all my bally money in the other suit at home!” 
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LETTING HIM DOWN GENTLY. 


Cigarette.—“‘ Bah! Nature’s utterly wrong in all she does. 
(After a pause)—Perhaps you think I’m rather too hard on 


hl 


Nature ? 
Vevey.—‘' Not a bit, old chap; only tit-for-tat ! 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Saw a continuation of the billiard match between 
Charlie Mitchell—I mean W. Mitchell and Tom Taylor—I mean 
Tim Taylor, at Roberts’ Rooms, in Regent Street. Taylor was only 
thirty-seven behind, and Mitchell had the day before been creeping 
up to him, and yet more brilliantly as he played to-day Taylor 
managed to keep the lead; only by a 1ew dozens though. It was 
very exciting. 

Took the 5-45 to Scarborough. 

Friday.—Scarborough. Woke up heavy in the late morning, 
after a very restless night. I will not say what caused my restless 
night, but will leave you to find out from the following. 

Two years ago I went to Scarborough and put up at a large 
family Cantar house, which shall be as nameless as it wasn’t 
blameless. It wasn't blameless, because although the boarders 
boarded sumptuously on the landlord's bounty, the landlord’s 
bounty made us fit subjects for the fleas. That was the drawback, 
the only drawback—a swarm of fleas. It was a veritable plague, 
and I and others had to clear out. It was a question whether we 
should leave the house or they—they didn't, we did. 

Now, last year, I had occasion to go to Scarborough again. I 
found out that the place of which I spoke had changed proprietors, 
and I learnt from good authority tnat the fleas had been absolutely 
got ridof. There I went again, and found what I had heard to be 
a fart. 

To-day I am at the same house again, and, as I have intimated, 
I am writing this after a restless night. It was fleas. I sent for 
the landlord—the third landlord, for the place had changed hands 
again, and this, in brief, is what passed between us. 

‘* Do you know, sir, that I have very nearly been bitten to death 
by the fleas?” 

‘I dare say you have, sir, and I have just found it out.” 

“T found it out last night.” 

“T mean,” said the landlord, “ that I have just found out that 
fleas are in the house."’ 

‘And I mean to say,” I said, “ that I found it out last night.” 

I left Scarborough. 

Saturday.—Got to London so late from Scarborough that, for a 
reason which need net be more particularly specified, I put up ata 
certain hotel. In the morning I complained to the landlord of the 
fleas. 

“Then you must have brought them with you, sir.” 

And, by gad, so I had. It never occurred to me. I have before 
now been accused by old women of bringing fleas into the house, 
but never justifiably until to-day. 

Had a Turkish bath. 

Ran down to the Crystal Palace. Saw they were playing 
Gounod’s delightful little opera, Philemon and Baucis. Would go 
any distance, and defy the wretched service of any railway to hear 
this again and again. It is one gentle flow of melody from 
opening to closing chorus. It is, indeed, in music, a miniature 
Faust. Philemon and Baucis grows upon one, which is a sure test 
of a good thing. 


FUN. 
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Sunday.—“ Helen’s Ordeal’’ is the title of a feather-weight 
story, written by Mrs. Russell Barrington, and published by 
Mclivaine and Company. 

Helen is not a very engaging young lady until she becomes engaged, 
and then it is the man to whom she becomes engaged which is the 
more interesting. This fellow is one of those lovely all-unconscious 
prigs whom one loathes but delights to know about. Robert Faine 
begins by lecturing Helen on most dear morality—he maps out the 
way she should go—which is to marry him—which she does—he 
marries her to save her from being a “‘ butterfly ’’—he makes her 
a turtle—until he, the lovely prig, introduces two women of easy 
virtue into their house, and then she becomes @ mosquito, a 
dragon-fly, and—that’s her “ordeal.” The good young man, her 
husband, dies, and she lives happy ever after with ‘ Roland, the 
friend of her youth.” 

Helen's Ordeal is not badly written, but, my stars! the diffuse- 
ness of your lady-novelist. 

Monday.—Went to Margate by the boat. This is a delightful 
trip if you go the way I went. You leave Old Swan Pier at nine- 
twenty by the “ Koh-i-nor.” This is a fast-going saloon steamer 


- belonging to the Victoria Steamboat Association. You get to 


Tilbury about eleven o’clock, where you change into the famous and 
popular “La Marguerite,” one of the largest, the handsomest, and 
swiftest passenger steamers that has ever been built. You get to 
Margate about two, you have an hour on shore, you get to Tilbury 
again soon after five, and the ‘“‘ Koh-i-nor” lands you in London 
again soon after seven. Every comfort is afforded you; the cater- 
ing is good; and, if you want to blow the cobwebs off you, apply to 
the ‘Palace Steamers,” 33, King William Street, E.C., who will 
send you a return ticket for the ridiculously small sum of six-and- 
sixpence. 

Tuesday.—Went to the Royal Horticultural Society’s show at 
Chiswick. It was an exhibition of hardy trees and shrubs. It was 
held in the open, and the dirty weather and storm which beat upon 
them proved them hardy enough, in all conscience. 

The Duke of Northumberland contributed one hundred and fifty 
specimens, forty of which were varieties of oak and remarkable for 
their hearts. 

Wednesday.—Really, do not think there is any more delightful 
pastime than skating, especially when you may skate to the playing 
of a string band? This one may do to one’s heart’s content at the 
Wandsworth Skating Rink. It is a fine, large hall, the skates are 
of the very best, and the charge of admission is one shilling and 
two shillings, including the hire of skates. In cases of this descrip- 
tion I always feel intense sympathy for the person who can’t afford 
the superior machine. With your shilling you get a decent pair of 
skates enough, on which you can go fairly well, until you try the 
others. Then, as I heard a little girl say, ‘It’s like flying to 
heaven on a cock’s feather.”’ 





PROOF. 


Prown.—" Oh, yes; I’m always full o’ spirits, I am.” 
e : Pp 


Fifine.—“‘ Ha! ha! I knew you were a rum customer directly I 
saw you.” 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Exit Jack Sheppard, enter Claude Duval, both gave you due 
yalue for your money. Both have nothing whatever to do with the 
case, tra-la, although they bloomed in the autumn, and not in 
the spring. But this is probably owing to the new arrangements 
entered into by the meteorological office. Like the seasons. the 
burlesques are rather mixed—especially Claude Duval, a most 
remarkable production. Thanks to sweet Ellaline Terriss, the 
Gaiety show retained a semblance of interest; thanks to Arthur 
Roberts that at the Prince of Wales’s retains no semblance to any- 
thing in the whole wide world. I never saw such a hotch-potch. 
Still, it was very amusing—-so I suppose that we mustn’t grumble. 
Mr. Roberts imitated a barmaid with wonderful truth to life, 
and what more is necessary in a modern extravaganza ? 
Claude Duval is, in fact, a series of imitations of everv- 
body in general, and nobody in particular; and the great 
Arthur in this form of artless art has no equal. I don’t 
think there is anything more to be said, except that the music has 
the requisite swing and jingle. Miss Marie Halton acted and sang 
well. I am sorry that there is nothirg particularly funny in these 
comments on the new entertainment at the Prince of Wales’s. But 
the subject is my excuse. How can anything be funny that is 
connected with up-to-date burlesque ? ; 

I popped in—critics always ‘“‘ pop” in, they never walk or stroll, 
or even run in—to Daly’s on Saturday evening to see Letty Lind 
reappear in the Gaiety Girl. Miss Lind was the sedatest Gaiety 
Girl Lever set eyes on. But this, strange as it may seem, was to 
her credit, for it was evident that our dainty little favourite was 
still far from well, and was playing for us and keeping her 
promise, although really much too weak to do herself justice. 
I do hope that the plucky girl is all right by this time. I 
found the house packed, and the show going with a bang. But 
why does Mr. Hayden Coffin sing the last verse of ‘‘ Tommy Atkins” 
as though he were Laurence Kellie asking somebody why she asks 
him why he loves rowing across streams, or little things of that 
kind? Mem.: Miss Marie Studholme is a picture, Miss Kate 
Cutler is a dream of prettiness and the concentrated essence of 
delicate talent, and Miss Martino is worthy to succeed Mlle. 
Nesville—and I can’t say fairer than tbat. 

Little Miss Cute was so cute that she didn’t attempt to keep the 
Royalty open for more than onenight. Ifshe had only been a little 
cuter she would have saved herself a lot of money and me a very 
miserable evening. Miss Hope Booth is a merry little woman, but 
there is more hope about her than genius, sorry as I am to have 
to say it. We are all tired of the Minnie Palmer drama, 
especially when Minnie isn’t in it. 

I am quite prepared to write you a lengthy and abstruse essay on 
the German plays at the Opera Comique; and it will be all the 
more weighty from the fact that I do not understand a word of 
German. Perhaps this would not have mattered so much had I 
gone to the theatre; but as I had a most pressing engagement to 
go home and read ‘‘ The Green Carnation,’ I was unavoidably 
prevented from giving myself this treat. So, you see, my notice 
will have the inestimable advantage of being wholly unprejudiced. 
Well, my unbiassed opinion is—what? Mustn’t write on what I 
don't know ? Nonsense. Now, my dear Editor, you know per- 
fectly well that it’s done every day. Why, good gracious me, 
that’s nothing. One of our biggest critics told a lady the other 
day that she wouldn’t be able to play a part that she hadn’t even 
begun to rehearse. Oh, very well. 

I have been going to several music-halls lately, and found them 
all doing good business. The Empire was, of course, packed. It’s 
away it has. The Schaffer Troupe of acrobats here are simply 
marvellous. Lavater’s Dog Orchestra is rather tame. The Living 
Pictures are scrumptious. Delaur and Debrimont, French 
duettists, sang operatic selections that sounded very funny. This 
Was probably a mistake. Clara Wieland is a weak imitation of 
Vanoni, but is clever nevertheless. The two big ballets are still 
in full swing. 

. The Oxford has a good programme. Miss Winifred Johnstone, 
banjoiste,” is charming ; sois little Katie James; so is Miss Lucy 
Clarke, the sweet-voiced; so is Minnie Cunningham, the dainty 
and refined. Mr. Reginald Roberts, a new comer, has a sweet 
baritone voice. The Brothers Horne are still doing that terrible 
boxing act,” which is hoary with age. The Selbini cyclists are 
Marvellous. Little Luna, the “child wonder,” is very. infantinely 
prodigious, no doubt. Mr. James Fawn is James Fawn. Miss 
Nellie Navette dances divinely. Mr. R. G. Knowles is clever and 
Whimsical enough. Mr. Charles Godfrey is fair to middling. 
Either Evans or Luxmore (I don’t know which) is rather 4 
humorist. Mr. Dan Leno is in fine form. That's all. 
GOSSAMER. 


ceed 500 words in length. Also a Prize of ONE GUINEA 


contributions and sketches, and to pay for same at our 
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A WRESTLING BOUT. 


Village Viear.—*‘ Your husband promised me he would give up the 
drink, Mrs. Gubbin, yet I've just seen him evidently intoxicated.”’ 


Mrs. G.—‘‘ That’s true, Sir; he says he can’t do it all at onc’est— 
he must wrestle wi’ the spirits first.” 


Above His Position. 


Ria.— Bill Tubkins’s nipper Ted ’e dunno where ’e are | 

Bill.—“ ’Ow’s that ? ”’ 

Ria.— Bless yer, wen ’e was hon ’is holiday to Brighton, hal! 
togged hup to the nines, ’e spoke habout ‘is dad’s swell von-’orsed 
wan, hin course a-meanin’ Bill Tabkins’s moke han barrer! Ted 
will be a-callin’ ‘is hold man the Cabbage King next !”’ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer Two Prizes of HALF-A-GUINEA each for 
the best ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution, not to ex- 


for the best HUMOROUS PEN-AND-INK SKETCH. Con- 
tributions to be addressed to PRIZE COMMITTEE, “ Fun”’ 
Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to be accompanied by the 
advertisement of ALLEN’S ANTI-FAT cut from this 
number. We reserve the right to use the unsuccessful 


usual rates. Any person forwarding un-original matter 
as original will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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Short-sighted Old Lady (in audibl 


Reflections of Retirement. 
Mr. GLADSTONE REFLECTS :— 


How things work round! In circles are 
Eternal emblems found. 

The weather-cock, the distant star, 
My head, they al) go round. 

All seasons, customs, manners change, 
And fickle is the wind. 

The plain was once & mountain range, 
And man doth change—his mind. 


To think that I, of all men, dreamt, 
But one short year ago, 

That Irishmen could be exempt 
From petty yn Oh, 

To think that I for Home Rule stood 
Against my truest friends, 

Could deem disunion a good, 
When this is how it ends. 


Ye gods !—Of course, I mean profane, 
Homeric, Pagan gods— 

Ye give us backs, and we, insane, 
Must go in search of rods. 





a 


THE NEW WOMAN. 
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tones |.—‘* What a very effeminate young fellow that is with that young lady.” 


Factions and parties, fads and caves, 
Patriots seeking pelf; 

Of these the politician raves 
And lays them on himself. 


Had Home Rule passed—too horrid 
thought !— 
Mine, mine had been the blame. 
My honour sold, my honours bought, 
My name a hated name. 
Or worse, perhaps my unfeeling Fate 
Had mentioned me as: “ That’s 
The man who would domesticate 
The wild Kilkenny cats.” 


Within my mind is often played 
The three-act farce, ‘‘ Home Rule.” 
ActI “The Protestants betrayed.” 
Act II. ‘“ The priest keeps school 
And teaches M.P.’s how to vote.” 
Act III. ‘The Isle in arms, 
Wigs on the green, the trailing coat, 
And other Irish charms.” 


Comic relief. The worthy Tim 
As up-to-date gossoon, 

A sort of kind of rather grim 
And serious buffoon. 


(Miss Upter Date feels immensely flattered.) 


Patriot Dillon, Gull of Gun, 
They wring each other’s necks, 

Then, hand in hand, together run 
To cash our little cheques. 


Home Rule? What rulers they’d have been! 
Disunion? ’Tis theirs! 
They can’t contrive to manage e’en 
Their Donnybrook affairs. 
In peaceful reverie I sit, 
How very glad I am 
To feel so well—well out of it, 
Jam satis—good old jam. 


But, Rosebery, r boy, poor boy ! 
So full of lambent wit, 

My mantle’s his, I wish him joy, 
And hope he likes the fit. 

And Harcourt always seemed to me 
A bright, substantial lad ; 

I hope he likes his place—ah, the 
Escape that I have had! 





Coster.—“* You shut up, one dog one bone.’ 
Pal,—‘* I should be a fat bone.” 
(Coster could not make out why crowd laughed.) 
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REFLECTIONS OF RETIREMENT. 

















THE G. 0. M., LOOKING AT HEALY AND DILLON FIGHTING.—“ DISGR 
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Energy Rewarded. 


O’Looney entered the Doctor’s presence with a black eye and 
rather pronounced nose. 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” asked the faculty. ‘ Your features 
seem disarranged.”’ 

“T’ve been grossly insulted, both in me eye, an’ likewise in me 
nose, sur!” answered the wounded one.” ‘ That’s the reward of 
me interprise!” 

“ Enterprise ?’’ 

“ Yis, sur,” continued the exile, “I’ve been, from my boyhood 
days, so to spake, a man of unbounded inergy an’ commercial 
acumum. I could see a thing where another couldn’t. I saize the 
the nettle wid firm grasp, even in the cannon’s mouth, as the Bard 
sez, When I see an opening I fill it on the — I ketch the mind 
of the time in me iron grasp, an’ squeeze the life-blood out of it, 

ttin’ the remains in me trousers pocket. I freely embark me 
rains an’ capital in all schames—an’ what is the result? I pause 

for a nt 

“T really am unable to give one,” answered the M.D. 

“ Assault and battery, varied by disgusticating abuse, sur,”’ con- 
tinued the son of the soil. 

“ But what has all this to do with your changed features ?” 
asked the tongue-tester. 

‘Tt has a most importans lot to do wid it, sur,” answered the man 
from Carlow. ‘“ The facts is as follow—listen, an’ you'll hear some- 
thing to your advantage. You know Tim Murphy?—-No? Well, 
Ido. He’s a man about town—in the walking doll line. Sells his 
goods in the Strand. Knew him when he was a medical student ; 
same as you mightrbe. Well, his daughter Kate, who wint in for 
flowers at Charing Cross, got married last Monday, and, of coorse, 
Tim gave a bit of a party at his home in Drury Lane—a party 
followed by a ball. There was a fine gatherin’—the Roaches, 
Lannagans, Ryans, O’Tools, an’ a lot more. Well, sur, my enter- 
prising mind saized the gooldin opportunity, an’ I wint an’ bought 
@ coffin.” 

“A coffin!” exclaimed the man of fees. ‘“ What in the name of 
goodness was that for?”’ 

“Shure, amn’t I tellin’ you, there was a party at Tim’s?” con- 
tinued O’Looney. ‘“ An’ wid such a grand company of noble sons, 
I thought there was bound to be a word or two regardin’ politics, 
an’ the like of that. So I brought the coffin wid me, on chance. 
But would you believe it, sur—when Tim seen the article, an’ I 
towld him why I brought it, he rebuked me in the eye, an’ likewise 
on the nose, besides landin’ me in the cinter of the street! No, 
sur, London has no openin’ for men of my obility.” 


The Reason. ~ 


Brown.— The New Woman! Bah! She is simply the product 
of a worn-out century, and a very unnatural one into the bargain ! 
Why, I wouldn’t m a New Woman for ten thousand a year! 
Do you know why, sir?” 
wan Ido, Your old woman wouldn’t let you.” (Brown goes 


The Sad Story of Miss Sphinx. 
AN ANQIENT ILLUSTRATION OF MODERNITY. 


It is generally, but imcorrectly, understood that the modern 
woman is a modern production. The modern woman, on the con- 
trary, is, if not as old as the hills, of uncertain age. Her morals, 
her manners, and her grammar are also uncertain. In fact, there 
is & great deal of uncertainty about her, she is so painfully 
unexpected. 

The story of Miss Sphinx has been told before, but it will bear 
retelling. Even History repeats itself, and the events of which we 
have to tell aemuenes before History’s time. The Thebans never 
knew whence Miss Sphinx came or whyshe came. She burst upon 
them we! with an abstruse work, in three volumes, entitled 
“Man, a Riddle, by a Modern Woman,” and on the strength of it 
constituted herself a literary lioness, and bored e to death. 
The book attracted a good deal of attention. € fessional 
opinions, one bait declased the work to be immoral while the otras 

ons; one © wor while the other 
half proclaimed that its ultimate effect would be the regeneration 
of the world. Both parties, however, were unanimous in describin 
their A gpm as malignant idiots, Meanwhile, the work 
through twenty editions, to the ht of Miss Sphinx and the 
astonishment of the Thebans, who spent their leisure hours vainly 
endeavouring to fathom her meaning, ‘Man, a Riddle,” became 
the talk of the day. The Bosotians were never a witty people, and 
this book deprived them of what little wit they had. They went 
positively mad over it. The Theban County Council, who, when- 


HUN. 


ever an became popular, suspected impropriety, implored’ 
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Miss Sphinx to go away. But she declined, intimating that so long 
as her meaning was unknown so long should she remain. 

About this time a young Theban journalist named Cdipus 
returned from a Continental tour, and, being told of the disturbance 
Miss Sphinx was causing, purchased her book, perused it carefully, 
and unmercifully slated it ina Theban Quarterly. He had fathomed 
the m , he had solved the riddle. There was no meaning in it, 
Miss Sphinx read the review, took to her bed, and died in great 
agony, thus plagiarising Keats, and setting a bad example. 

Of CEdipus we may briefly remark that he rose to great eminence 
as & literary critic, and wrote prefaces to everything and edited 
everybody ; laying in all his work an intimate acquaintance 
with the classics, which, as the classics were not then written and 
he had toinvent as he went on, did him great credit. At length, 
however, the swelling which had from his infancy afflicted his feet 
rose to his head, so that he became unbearably haughty, and 
ultimately, after many vicissitudes, came to a very bad end. 


The Teaser Evil. 


Dolly.— Isn’t prim Aunt Martha shocked at you girls talking 
cycle ‘shop’?” aPrcrd 

Fanny.— No, the dear prudish old thing’s quite pleased so long 
as we avoid the subject of young men!” 
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“THE LAST DAY OF THE HOLIDAYS.” 
HE HAD BEEN GIVEN A TICKET FOR “ CHARLEY’s,“ AUNT,” AND DID NOT MEAN TO BE BAULKED OF HIS AMUSEMENT. 


BOOKING OFFICE Li |) 
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r (1) “Hi! young man, it is no good you trying to catch that 
train, you will find the gate shut; the train has started,” 
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(4) A porter further down the platform likewise tries his hand, 
but not being good at dodging is easily out-mancuvred. 
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he Breet poo ws it, ‘but undeatansitely ic cons by his a 8 - left breathless and useless by a well-planted butt in his 
coat. wails . 
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(3). The coat, however, splitting right down the back, releases our 
small friend, who wildly dashes after the train, the ticket-collector 
doing his best to stop him, but dismally failing in his endeavours. 


(6) Thus freed from his persecutors our little friend takes « 


ing leap thro’ the window of one of the carriages, as here 
depicted, amidst a round of applause from the amused spectators. | 
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Two Half-Guinea Prizes. 


|The two following have been adjudged the best contributions sent 
in, and a prize of half-a-guinea each has been awarded Mr. 
Tom Russell, 9, Park Street, Dover; and Mr. D. Evans, 90, 
Rattray Road, Brixton, 8.W.] 


THE DOCTOR WHO PREACHED AND THE DOCTOR WHO 
PRACTISED. 


Miss Jemima Starer, spinster, was down for a@ fortnight at 
Cockle Swamp Bay, when her darling little plump partridge, other- 
wise Nicholas, a fat and ever-moulting old pug, went over to the 
majority. It is not enough to say Miss Jemima was disconsolate— 
Niobe and the mother of the Maccabees were not in the first six. 

“ Elizabeth,” she sobbed to her handmaiden, ‘take those cherry 
ribands out of your cap. How can you be so heartless in a house 
of mourning? And, Elizabeth, I shall bury poor Nicholas in that 
mignonette bed, whether Mrs. Griggs likes it or not.” (Mrs. Griggs 
was the landlady, and advocated a burial at sea with a brick.) 
“ And, Elizabeth, my Nicholas shall have a service read over him. 
You may ‘Ob, ma’am!’ as much as you like; he deserves it better 
than most professing Christians. So, Elizabeth, run across to that 
clergyman who sent to me for a subscription last week—what’s his 
name ?—Dr. Slater? Yes. Tell him of our bereavement, and 
that the funeral’s at three sharp. Is the girl never going? Oh!” 
(Door bangs.) 

The Dr. Slater who ministered to diseased minds was not at 
home, but his nephew, who was learning to physic and take other 
liberties with diseased bodies, was in the front garden, when poor 
Elizabeth, blushing and confused, arrived, 

“ Please, sir, if you’re Dr. Slater, Missus says Nicholas is dead, 
and the funeral’s at three sharp, and will you be there ?”’ 

‘Would that be Nicholas the elder, or Nicky the younger, 
Mary?” queried Jim Slater, irreverently. 

‘“ Please, sir, I’m not Mary, I’m Elizabeth, and please, sir, it’s 
old Nicholas, he is, he was a dog, aud Missus says he must have a 
funeral service.” 

“ Tell your Missus to—ahem—tell her Dr. Slater will be there,” 
and Jim bolted incontinently insice to get off that laugh before the 
top of his skull came off. 

Precisely at three Miss Jemima greeted, as well as grief would 
| saa a sedate young man, very young for a D.D., and con- 

ucted him to the back garden, where, by the side of a hole in the 
mignonette bed, reposed Nicholas wrapped in the satin cover of a 
sofa cushion. 

Jim, his face screwed up to preserve his gravity, until it looked, 
as he afterwards described it, ‘like the death-mask of an ape,” 
solemnly turned over the pages of an old Sanskrit grammar and 
commenced :— 

* Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque in corporis, 
Que nunc abilis in loca.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Jemima; “ it’s not English.” 

“Madam,” said Jim, serenely, ‘‘ unaccustomed as I am to being 
interrupted on such occasions, yet I will explain that this is a little 
Dominican homily, expressly written for the purpose, The 
Dominicans, indeed, derive their name from Domine canes, 
‘hounds of the Lord’ on account of their love for the animal.” 

“I’m sure I apologise,” said Miss Jemima; and Jim proceeded: 

“ Propria que maribus, a furore hormanorum, dulce est decorum, 
on et tale,’’ and calmly kicked the satin-covered carcase into 
the hole. 


“ Wretch !’’ began Miss Jemima, 


“* Madam,” said Jim, “‘a Chinese custom; the Chinese are fond 
of dogs. It signifies that the departed animal shall never again 
suffer from the human foot."’ 


Jim departed loaded with thanks. About two years afterwards 
he found himself richer by a legacy of £500. Dr. Slater, D.D., 
cannot understand how Jim managed it. Jim says he never will. 


IF!! 


Ir I was a rollicking limb of the law 
I'd soon have a four figure brief, 

As a merry Q.C. I'd be certain to draw, 
For I'd simulate ) pce or grief. 

From Coke I should very soon collar the cake, 
And soon at my eloquent jaw 

The sternest of judges wovld shiver and shake, 
If I was a limb of the law. 
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If I was a fellow with pallette and paint 
My canvas should hang on the line, 

And other less lucky poor fellows would faint 
To see such a touch and design. 

For whether I pictured a palace or pool, 
Or merely the head of a saint, 

'They’d have to acknowledge another new school 
If I had a pallette and paint. 


If I was to pose as a medical man 
(No common compounder of pills), 

I'd start on a highly original plan 
To banish humanity’s ills. 

My methods would carry me right to the front, 
Another ‘‘ path,” that is the plan, 

And Jenner would find he was out of the hunt 
If I was a medical man. 








If I was an actor who strutted the stage, 
The houses would never be “ thin,”’ 

But thousands would have to go back in a rage, 
Unable of course to get in. 

Whatever the part they alloted mignt be, 
As peasant, or prince, or a page, 

Both Garrick and Kean would be nothing to me 
If I was to strut on the stage. 


If I was a poet, a writer of rhyme, 
Chockful of a fanciful lore, 

My rather big feet on the sands of old time 
Should leave their imprint evermore. 

The daintiest song that a singer e’er trolled 
I’d pen in a manner sublime, 

And Shelley of course would be out in the cold 
If I was a writer of rhyme. 


PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, 
and the Prize of one Guinea has been forwarded to the 
‘ artist, Mr. J. B, Mullen, 9, York Buildings, Strand. 




















Temperanee Orator.—“Teetotalism not only benefits a man / 
morally, but also financially likewise. I neither drink nor smoke, ’ 
therefore I can afford to dress well !"’ 


f 
Down on Him. H é 
Beak.—* What have you to say for yourself? ’’ 


Inebriate.—“ Sir, I warn’t drunk. Hi was has hinnocent an’ 
sober has a noo born kid! That there red ’aired copper ’as nicked 
me for nothink, '’as been down on me hever sin’ I stuck hin ’is 
‘hand, wen ’e war hin plain clothes, a bill "bout some ‘air dye! 
S'elp me bob, but that there his a fack, yer washup!”’ 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HapHazaRD Homrzist. 
No. 19.—THE Finpine@ anp Lose or Luiz. 








PARADISE CorTtaGEs, Sheepcote Lane, 

Isn’t a rural abode ; 

Shepherds or hedges you’d seek in vain, 
Cattle, or waggoner’s load. 

Frowsy mammas with unhealthy brats 
Form its more usual sights, 

Varied with cabbage leaves, starving cats, 
Meat-tins, and Saturday fights. 


Oh, fancy the pure delights 

A slum-alley yields to rights, 
Its mud (when it rains), 
Its odorous drains, 

And bibulous Saturday fights! 


Paradise Cottage, Sheepcote)Lane, 
Revels in children galore, 

Pretty or ugly, or merely plain, 
Swarming from a door. 

Though in the gutter they (wet or dry) 
In general pass their days, 

Out of the court, for a dance, they fly 
Whenever an organ plays. 


Oh, beautiful childhood’s days, 
When, careless of worldly ways, 
It ranks as a treat 
To dance in the street 
Whenever an organ plays. 
Skipping and tripping in pairs or groups, 
Urchins from fourteen to six 
Mimic the antics of ballet troupes 
(A solemn burlesque of tricks), 
Balance and cut—pirouette—pas bas, 
Performed with contemptuous ease ; 
Shuffle and rocker, and entrechat— 
All of it pat as you please. 











Oh, wonderful times are these 

When urchins in rags one sees, 
With their pas—pas bas 
And their entrechat, 

All of it pat as you please! 


None of the tatterdermalion crew, 
Neat as they were at the “biz,” 
Ever attracted remark or “ drew” 
Copper like Sprpery Liz. 
None of them showed in the backward kick, 
Such elegant twist of the limb— 
SPIDERDOSS said she was born to the trick, 
Said it was patent to him. 


Oh, “ sparkle ” and “ go” and “ vim” 
Her chances were far from dim; 

With practice, some day 

She was sure to pay, 
He said it was plain to him ! 


SPIDERDOss spotted her sharp, you know, 
And willing to speculate, 
Settled he’d train her, and told her so, 
Putting it there to her, straight. 
Diligent study perfected Liz 
Quite to the gentleman’s mind, 
Who, to a manager friend of his 
Offered his beautiful find. 


Oh, settlement sealed and signed ! 
Now, was’nt it nice and kind 
(Accepting with glee 
A suitable fee) 
To offer his suitable find? 


Doubtful the manager's air at first 
(‘‘ Finds” are so frequently snares), 

Liz, when sheonce on the audience burst 
Altered that state of affairs. 

Knocked ’em? I tell you she knocked ’em flat, 
Fetching from foot sole to crown, 

Knocking them silly, and worse than that 
Ended by owning the town. 


Oh, dainty, diaphonous gown ; 
All fearless of prudish frown 
So supple and slim 
And agile of limb, 
She ended by owning the town. 


Jewels and gold at her feet were laid, 
Offers in houses and land, 
SPIDERDOsS, seeing the splash she’d made 
Quickly proposed for her hand, 
Nevertheless, I am bound to say 
Gratitude’s, seemingly, dead— 
Tittering rudely, she said him nay, 
And married a Marquis instead. 








Oh, gratitude, be it said 
Is frequently put to bed ; 
For damsels have thrown 
Me over, I own 
And married a Marquis instead. 
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From Pole to Pole i: 
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miles, yet it would only require 200 days for the Soap made at 
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a distance of nearly 8000 
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at the same rate of production an unbroken line of Ss 





the South Pole, and 





a To the Moon 


(a distance of 225,000 miles) 





could he made in less than 6000 working 


days. This means that equal to:ONE' MILE of 


Sunlight Soap 


is, thade every fifteen. minutes. 


























The Lady M.D. 


He was young—as she gently advised him 
He noticed the bluest of eyes, 
And a sweetness of tone which surprised him, 
He had heard nothing like it at Guy's. 
Though he said that her treatment was “ stunning,” 
Not a tittle the wiser was he, 
For his mind not on physic was running, 
But on the M.D. 


He felt as she handed the lotion 
The touch of a delicate hand, 

And there came at his breast that commotion 
No fellow can quite understand, 

A complaint of the heart, he can feel it, 
His visit repeated must be, 

For he knows that one only can heal it— 
That lady M.D. 
























Not to be Forgiven. 


Tonal.—‘‘ Tam Tuncan McSpeerit! She’ll be ta one penefactor 
that will do ta createst injury to our clen! She’ll pe co an’ get 
her whusky license deprived from her; so noo, her nainsel cannot 
get ta trop to wet her craig without trampin’ ten miles for ta stuff!” 

Tugal.—‘ Tuncan McSpeerit pe ta plackguard, whateffer! For 
lettin’ ta license slip she ought not to pe forgiven n this warld, nor 
ta warld to come previously, moreofer ! ”’ 


Unsuitable. 


Cook (out of a crib).—“Did yer haccept that appintment, 
Mary?” 

Housemaid (also disengaged).—"* No, not me! Heverythink war 
passable ; the master good lookin’, and the missus soft. But, bless 
yer, their moosic war has hold has Methusalem. Hon turnin’ 
hover the stock at their pianner: afore they come hin, I couldn't 
see nothink nooer than Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. That won't soot my 
book! I likes to be up to date, I does!”’ 













For Sore Throats, 


ALL DISCHARGES, 


Book of Remedial Directions Jree, from 


CONDY’S FLUID WORKS, Turnmill Street, London 








HOARSENESS, WOUNDS, SORES, BURNS, AND 


: Barley 


se Condy’s Remedial Fluid Ff 


The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge 


WAS FED ON 


Robinson’s 


PATEN T 











RAN 


AND MILK. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By A HapHazarp Homirist. 


No. 20.—Pornts or VIEW. 


THE self-sufficient Cockney cannot manage to detect, 

In a party from the country, any title to respect ; 

He treats him to satirical and patronising smiles, 

Describes him as ‘‘a yokel,” and alludes to him as ‘ Giles.” 


He pictures him a party fond of wearing shoddy suits, 
A weather-beaten wideawake and rather solid boots ; 
A party with a bundle and a gaping, vacant grin, 

And limitless capacity for being taken in. 


His comprehensive ignorance is wonder for the gods ; 

He’s never heard of Irving, and he doesn't know the odds ; 
His views of Arthur Roberts have a vagueness which appals, 
And he’s never seen the fascinating ladies of the Halls. 


The country lass, I grieve to say, is also not exempt 
From Mr. Knowing Cockney’s inexhaustible contempt; 
He girds at her as ‘‘ lumpish” and inelegant in pose, 
And the wearer of excessively unfashionable clothes. 


Though it seems the head and front of her offending of him is 
Her absolutely unattractive healthiness of phiz, 

While he says that her love-making is, as far as he can judge, 
Compounded of a chuckle and an able-bodied nudge. 


The self-sufficient countryman, you'll generally find, 

Will grin a broad derision when a Cockney’s called to mind ; 
Habitually speaking of him as ‘‘a chap from town,” 

And considering it requisite to ‘‘ take the felly down.” 


It is his firm conviction that a chap from town is not 

An ordinary being, but a sort of idiot, 

Who calls himself a masher and who always, when he shoots, 
Indulges in a topper and in patent leather boots. 


A characterless creature, with an entertaining way, 

Of wearing tightly-buttoned “‘ frocks ’’ when tossing up the hay, 
And hasn’t got a notion (from expressions which he drops) 

Of the proper food for chickens, or rotations in the crops. 


The lady from the city is no better in his eyes, 

His tolerant contempt hv makes no effort to disguise, 

A pretty sort of creature she would be to have for wife !— 
She couldn’t dig a ’tater-patch—no, not to save her life ! 


A city madam, so he says, goes walking in the lanes 
Dressed up in jewelled finery and silken gowns with trains, 
And now and then, and once again, she’ll to her tremours yield, 
And scream because she sees a cow in some adjacent field. 


Such local self-approval, and this tendency to bring 

The stranger into ridicule ’s an interesting thing ; 

But do not think my language is exceptionally strong 

When I hint that both the Cockney and the countryman are wrong. 


A tolerated journalist (to see what I could see), 

I’ve mingled in society of every degree ; 

Not wholly unobservant, I have wandered in the crowd 
Of the vicious and the virtuous, tne affable and proud. 
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I've feasted in Bohemia, I've “ luncheoned " with a lord, 

I've breakfasted in slums, I’ve dined with admirals “ aboard,” 
On mountain side, in country towas, and hamlets I have been, 
And I graced a distant table, once, at dinner with the Queen! 


With manners and behaviour I consider I am quite 
Eatitled to assert that my acquaintance isn’t slight, 
And I fearlessly asseverate (with no attempt to “ gas "’) 
Neither countryman or Cockney is essentially an ass. 


And, though it’s erudite enough to take away your breath, 
The following opinion I will hold until my death, 
Dogmatically positive and heedless of offence— 

Neither countryman or cockneyman monopolises sense. 


There's Tommy, who’s a “ traveller,’ and Jmmmy, who’s the same, 
To a little country tavern in their journeyings they came ; 

They dined in the Commercial, interchanging little jokes, 

And occupied the ev’uing in companionable smokes. 


In the course of conversation some astute remarks were made 

On the unpropitious weather and its influence on trade, 

Then they spoke of foreign countries, and discussed their little ways, 
And talked, with sume intelligence, of pictures and of plays. 


They talked of books, moreover, being equally at home 
With Mr. Herbert Spencer or with Jerome K. Jerome ; 
And, with an intuition rather rare upon this ball, 

Agreed that the ‘‘ New Woman” was no novelty at all. 


It seemed to them that ladies, when they chose to ride a “ bike,” 
Should have the liberty to dress in any style they like ; 
They might appear conspicuous (they didn’t say they were), 

3ut, any way, that surely was the ladies’ own affair. 


They differed in their politics, but didn’t yearn to fight, 
In amicable argument they sought the goal of right. 

In point of fact they both agreed, before they went to bed, 
That something for the other's side might possibly be said. 
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Next morning as they started ere the sun began to beam 
They parted, perfect gentlemen, in mutual esteem, 

And all I have to add to what I’ve herein jotted down 
Is—TommMy was a countryman and Jimmy hailed from town, 


Fowl Play. 


We are surprised at a real fowl dealer being guilty of such poul- 
triness. ‘A Breeder of Brahma-Dorkings and Cochin Chinas” 
sends us the following as a useful aphorism. ‘‘Do not put chalk 
eggs under your chickens of the hen gender, as it hengenders false 
hopes in the poor birds.” And he goes on to say, “‘ You cannot 
eggspect your birds to lay if you do not hencourage them.”’ 


A Royal Resolve. 


The proprietors of the Holborn Restaurant have done what is 
“ greatly to their credit.” Un the completion of the new yo 
Hall and Western Annexe they decided that the first banquet in 
that noble chamber should be to the real British workmen who 
had been employed in its construction. More power to their 
elbows! Acts like these and the manifestation of such a spirit 
between employers and workmen would go far to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters of the labour market. 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 


We said we didn’t care a hang if “ Don’t Care” was hanged. 
Editors might clamour for copy, and artists shriek for subjects, and 
publishers come down like wolves on the fold with reminders tha: 
time was getting on apace while the work wasn’t. We had had 
a good solid spell of brain-wearing, tissue wasting overwork; the 
worm had turned, and had decided to take its hook. 


Now the worm who takes the hook is impelled to the water. 
With a “hey, for freedom !’’ we sought Southampton Water vid 
Waterloo—Self and Partner and the Old Chum, bound for “ furrin 
parts.” 


Saturday morning. Waterloo Station. Main line departure plat- 
form in flat. Union Steamship Company’s special train R. to L. 
Discovered passengers, mostly for the Cape, taking seats and fare- 
wells. Friends and relations taking last embraces. A good many 
handkerchiefs in evidence, some very limp. Here and there a fine 
young fellow goiny out to seek that coy Fortune, who, perhaps, has 
eluded him on this side. Father, mother, and sister seeing him 
off. Dad doesn’t say much, only clasps hand firmly, but mother 
and sister intermittently take one more kiss—for the last, their 
We growing redder. And when at last the white flag goes up and 
the guard cries ‘‘ Take your seats,” their eyes are very moist, and, 
fine young fellow as he is, one can see there is a big swelling in 
young Hopeful’s throas. 


Enter Self, Partner, and the Old Chum. We seat ourselves in the 
cosy yet roomy saloon carriage, and watch with interest the scenes 
inthe Drama of Human Life all around us. We are only out fora 
scamper, but most of our fellow-passengers are leaving the “old 
country” (thank God our kin beyond sea all fondly call it the dear 
old country) for far, far lands, some not to return for many, many 
years, some—who knows ?—never to return again. And so with 
tears, cheers, and counter cheers we steam out of Waterloo and 
soun are speeding through the pleasant meads of Surrey, and later 
the wooded undulations of verdant Hants. 


And at last we arrive in Southampton Docks, and there alongside 
Jays the good ship Moor (or rather she’s moored there !—joke, 
please), who is to bear us on our little trip, and our compagnons de 
voyage, for miles beyond the Equator. 


THE MOOR THE MERRIER. 


We seek our allotted cabins. Gracious! have we taken a wrong 
turning and walked into an hotel? No; through the big porthole 
we can see Southampton Water and the blue line of the Isle of 
Wight across there. Partner flits about in ecstasy, like her youngest 
with a doll’s house. Just look. What a novel idea for dressing- 
table and washstand! Electric bells, too, to summon stewardess. 
And what’s this little tap for? Ob, why, it’s the electric light. 
How comfortable, how cosy, and so on, and so on, till Self 
trays he heard the clatter of knives and forks coming down, and 
leads Partner off to the dining saloon, where we meet the Old 
Chum, and seat ourselves to attack the menu with the resolution of 
sritons. 


And, amid merry chatter, the jingle of glasses, the clatter of 
knives and forks, the popping of champagne corks, the tramp of 
many feet, are heard the rattle of derrick chains, the hoot of 
tyrens, as the good ship slews round and slowly, majestically makes 
ber way adown Southampton Water. 

But the friends come to give us a ‘send off” still remain; they 
will be taken off by the tender (tender solicitude—this is a joke), 
and going on deck we are hauled off by a good and true son of 
Adam to be introduced to sundry brethren of the pen, one of 
whom we are glad to learn is going across with us, the others follow- 
ing the Broad-way that leadeth to instruction. So we pledge each 
other more thousands a year, pleasant voyages, and safe returns. 
The tender comes alongside, and now, indeed, “ the best of friends 
must —_ which we do with many hip, hip, hips, and multifarious 
burrahs! 

And then we go down tothe saloon again, and the steward allots 
our respective tables. Old voyagers take in this proceeding the 
greatest interest. Boon companionship is always precious. The 
quality of one’s environment at meal times for about three weeks is 
to these ocean crossers a matter of the greatest import. So we take 
our seate an hour later, wondering with what manner of men and 
women we are to eat, drink, and be merry, or otherwise. 


Not long in doubt on that score. Vis-a-vis the Old Chum. On his 
right the redoubtable Cadwallader and a lieutenant in the colonial 
forces, whose face says ‘* How do you do, oldchap? make yourself 
at home! " and his wife, whom we forthwith christen “ Kind Eyes.” 
To our left, one of the best wicket-keepers in the world, who, 
having played for good old Middlesex before he went out, has been 
over to worthily maintain the honour of South Africa against the 
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Old Country, and to wed the lady on his left (whom we know here- 
after as Princess Delightful)—that is to add a match his to pro- 
gramme—best win of all. 

For the extent and sumptuousness of our dining saloon and the 
length and variety of our menu we might be in the Grand or the 
Metropéle. 

Self, Partner, and the Old Chum have heard so much of the 
Greaded Bay of Biscay that we determine to at all events score 
one, and when the coffee comes round are in the mood of the Greek 
gentleman who remarked— 


‘Fate, do your worst; ye Gods, I’ve dined to day!” 
(To be continued.) 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Féte day at the Crystal Palace. Not for anything 
in particular that I could find out. It was just a fete day. Lots 
of extra good things were offered, why I don’t know; but there 
they were, and I went to see them. 


First came Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s—an entertainment 
which I have not given myself the pleasure of seeing for some time. 
I suppose it is because it is so good, and I, alas! amso bad. I 
deny myself. Yet I don’t see that I am so bad as that. 


Lastly came the fireworks. Well, we all know what Brock’s fire- 
works are by this time; and sandwiched between these were—well, 
they still have precisely the same programme; so you had better go 
and see for yourself. 

Friday.—To Herne Hill to see some cycling. It was J. A. 
Robertson, of Peterborough, putting in an hour’s work. He took 
it easily enough for the first and second mile; the third he spurted 
and beat the record; so he did the fourth and the fifth; he slowed 
down the sixth and seventh; but for eight miles he was again in 
front of the record, and within the hour he had covered twenty-six 
miles, one thousand, six hundred and seventy yards, and the record 
was beaten again. 


Saturday.—To Newcastle on business—I mean Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on business. 


Sunday.—Stayed in Newcastle on pleasure, or, rather, at the 
pretty little village of Whickham, which is just a few miles out. 


Walked into the county of Durham; passed Oxwell Park (the 
late Sir Henry Clavering’s place); came to Wineaton Mill and 
Gibside, the scenes whereat was laid the once famous opera of 
Rosina, by W. M. Shield, who composed ‘The Thorn,” ‘The 
Wolf,” etc. Shield was born in Swalwell. One gets out at 
Swalwell to reach Whickham, which is barely half-a-mile away, 
and no more than two miles away from Gibside and Wineaton 
Mills. 


Shield’s father was a teacher of singing. He, the son, went to 
live at North Shields at an early age, what time he was playing 
the violin and the barpsichord. At eight he could sing at sight. 
At nine, while at North Shields, he lost his father, and could not 
find him again, neither in North or South Shields. 


Becoming reconciled to his loss, he began singing again, and 
went on singing and playing under masters for six years, at the end 
of which time he became leader of the Durham Theatre Band. 
Next he came to London and obtained a situation in the orchestra 
of the Opera House, Covent Garden. Heimpressed all so favourably 
here that he was asked to compose the music of a comic opera, 
The Flitch of Bacon, which he did with complete success. His 
first dramatic attempt having thus proved fortunate, he was engaged 
as regular composer at Covent Garden, where soon a series of 
operas appeared, to which his name is attached. Rosina is said to 
be the best remembered. It was brought out on the 31st December, 
1782, and the following were included in the cast: Charles 
Bannister, Mr. Brett, Mrs. Kennedy, Miss Harper, Mrs. Pitt, Mrs. 
Martyr. 


Monday.—To the old castle at Newcastle, up Gray’s Monument, 
and Olympia, if you please—not Constantinople, but Captain 
Boyton’s water show. Singularly enough, I missed the water 
show in London this year. 


An Offer. 


“The dollars in the United States Treasury, placed side by side, 
would carpet a room fifty feet wide and twenty-four miles long.” 

That’s very American, that is! Why, where is there a room 
that size in the world? Then, where is the use of such a carpet? 

However, your own Poltwattle has a room six feet by eight, and 
if the United States Treasury folks like to send some of those 
—7 dollars along, he will see that that room is properly 
carpeted. 


Whe 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS (FROM THE LADY'S POINT OF VIEW). 


When being a guest in your friend’s studio you praise up as the best thing he has done a certain painting on an easel, which he informs you is a 


work of a pupil. 


Tourists, 


TimMKINSON and his wife were on a walking tour in Bonnie 
Scotland, and were naturally enthusiastic about the ancient castles, 
abbeys, and cathedrals, with which the land o’cakes abounds. I 
won’t mention the town this occurred in, as it might look like 
advertisement. 

They came upon a high building of grey, hoary-looking granite, 
and, as usual, were enthusing violently about its picturesqueness 
and obvious antiquity, and regretting their guide book contained no 
mention of it, and finally decided (by-the-bye, it was a Dee-side 
town) that, it being evidently a Druidical remain, the author of the 
book had been unable to glean any information on the subject. 
What was their dee-light (I mean delight) at seeing an apparently 
intelligent native dee-sending the hill beside them. 

“We'll ask him, shall we? said Mrs. T. 

“Yes; how fortunate we didn’t go before.” : 

“Oh! if you please could you tell me any particulars of this 
tower, when it was erected, and what it is called?” 
me ay! etsthe Queen Victoria joobly toor, and whis erectid in 

And the Society of Antiquaries has lost another member. 


What absurd questions some of our correspondents ask, to be 
sure. Here’s “‘Shakesperienne” wants to know, ‘‘ What asp-erations 
Cleopatra had when she committed suicide?” These questions 
require treating with asp-erity. 


Two Scenes in an Eventful Life. 
Scene I. 

Mrs. P. (who is getting the two youngest and the twins ready for a 
trip to Yarmouth, and is working in the darning and mending 
direction until late): ‘“‘ Peter, why don’t you go to bed? There 
isn’t the slightest necessity for you to sit up. Do go, it worries me 
to see you.” 

Peter (who is nodding over the paper): ‘‘ But, my dear, I can’t go 
and leave you slaving here.” 

Penelope (an hour later): ‘“‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake, do go to bed! 
It drives me silly to see you sitting there.”’ 

(But he waits till his wife goes, and then he retires.) 

Scene II. 

Next Night. Scene as before. 

Penelope: ** Now, don’t let us have the scene we had last night. 
Do go to bed.” 

Peter (gets up and is going): “ Well! I think I will, then, 
but——” 

Penelope (sarcastically): ‘‘Ah! That's like you; that is! Just 
what you waited for me to say, so that you might sneak off to reet, 
and leave me here working my fingers to the bone,” etc., etc., etc. 

Peter (soliloquising): ‘‘Well! Heaven is good to have made 
woman consistent.” 

Curtain (with lecture). 
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“ALL IS WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” : 
Lieutenant Hawkins, a keen hunting man, with the view to enjoying bis favourite sport, takes rooms in a village in the Shires; gets 
“mashed ” on one of the girls at The Hall; at length writes to her laying his heart and fortune at her feet. 
N.B, —In the note there was a post-script to the effect that the side-saddle she had commissioned him to get when last in town had arrive}. 
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(1) By Jove! This is anxious work waiting for her answer. I 
ought certainly to have had it by this time. 
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(3) What a ridiculous fool | am! There is her note with the 
answer which I have been longing to get, and now it has arrived I 
have not the pluck to open it; she must have been in as nervous a 
state as I am now when she wrote that, for I see she calls me 
‘ Mr.”’ Hawkin’s instead of giving me the “ Esq.” 








(5) I have faced a battery of artillery without flinching, but 
carnot face the contents of that note. I will see what a little 
brandy will do for me. 


oe 
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(2) His landlady: ‘‘ A note come for you, sir.” He (trying to appear 
unconcerned): ‘ All right, Mrs. Jones, put it on the table; no doubt 
a bill or something interesting of that sort.’’ 
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(4) No, I cannot pluck up courage; I wish the light was stronger 


and the envelope thinner; might then get the gist of the thing 
without having to open it. 
































(6) “Ah! that is better, bere goes.’’ Saying which he tears open 
the envelope and reads: ‘‘ Miss Philips will be much obliged if Mr. 
Hawkins will send for the heart he left this morning (no doubt in 
mistake), as it is not wanted; she takes this opportunity to say she 
will not require the saddle she ordered the other day.” Not only 
refused but insulted; wretched miserable man. N.B.—He found 
later the letter was not intended for him, but for Mr. Hawkins, the 
butcher. His heart was accepted. 
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Verses, see Page 152.) 
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THEIR ONLY USE FOR 


GOG.—HERE I SAY, PARDNER, WHAT’S THE USE OF THIS UNIFICATION REPORT? 
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Gog and Magog 


versus 


Dema-Gog and Peda-Gog. 


Gog and Magog discuss the report of the Unification of London 
Commission : — 


Gog:— Come, Magog, come, repress that smile, 
7 And let’s imagine for a while 

These men are serious! Their style 
Might very well suggest it! 

False gods they treat as solemn facts, 

They’d mould delusions into Acts, 
The City, 7m would best it! 

Or “ better it,” I think they say— 


Magog :—But, possibly, it is their way 
we On words and men alike to play! 


Gog :— You've guessed it ! 


Magog :—Then, Gog, you really, truly hold 

These men have, in their lust of gold, 

Grown impudent, and overbold ? 
That malice envy levens? 

That they have in their inmost mind 

Determined that they'll put mankind 
At sixes and at sevens ? 

Of ruin they would sow the seed ? 


Gog: — I think that in their senseless greed 
They’d swallow us—I do indeed. 


Magog :— Good Heavens ! 


Gog: I see the Council sits in state, 
That Common Council up to date, 
Deep in a militant debate 
On comic songs and ballets. 
One member funny views asserts 
On knicker—— hush !—divided skirts, 
So delicate their palates. 
The Lord Mayor stills the wild to-do. 
Magog :—Or tries to do so; what say you? 
For Lord Mayors are not heroes to— 


Gog :— Their valets. 


Magog :—I see the Labour Members try 

To thrust their thumbs in ev’ry pie 

In search of plums ; till funds will die 
Of simple inanition. 

I see the ussless drones galore 

Absorb the hive's protected store, 
And think that their position 

Entitles them to perquisites— 


Gog:— To split the growth of years in bits! 
In fact, the"rule you speak of, it’s— 


Magog :— Perdition. 


Gog:— I see the merchant prince decay ; 
The striker, hero of the day, 
The patriot, in search of pay, 
Will treat our gold as plunder. 
I hear the silly doctrinaire 
Preach folly from the civic chair: 
I see his hearers wonder 
If England boasts she still is free— 


Magog :—In fact, it really seems to me 
Such rule throughout would simply be— 


Gog :— One blunder! 


Magog :—I see proud London tumbled down, 

Into a mere provincial town; 

The aldermanic chain and gown, 
Will deck the agitator. 

The earnest civic candidate 

Will for the proletariat 
Too diligently cater. 

The city banquet will decline— 


Gog :— Of course they feed, they do not dine, 
In fact their only judge of wine— 
Magog :— The waiter! 
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Gog:— But then you see ’tis but a dream, 

For things are not as things do seem 

To these Commissioners, whose sckeme 
Is simply, silly raving. 

Their best ideas are far too crude, 

Their courtesy is rough and rude, 
Their manners misbehaving. 

But their report? Well, what say you ? 


Magog :—It’s paper after all, that’s true, 
And very likely it will do— 


Gog :— For shaving ! 


The Story of the Star that went Out. 


There was once a Star that went out. He went out suddenly 
one night without saying anything to anybody, and he stopped out, 
and his friends were tery anxions about him. 

Now, this Star had been a very bright Star, and, when on tour, 
and he was always on tour, had been highly appreciated in the 
provinces. However, there he was, mooning listlessly about the 
heavens without a spark of his old brightness abouthim. The con- 
trast he presented to himself led to comparisons which were odious. 
Sowashe. Odiously dull. And his friends were positively ashamed 
of him. 

He, however, was not ashamed. Onthe contrary, the lower he 
sank the taller he talked, and the taller his talk the shorter his 
temper, and the shorter his temper the longer his tongue. The 
more the other Stars looked down upon him, themore he looked up 
to himself, and the more he looked up to himself the more he 
seemed to look up to. He called his decay progress, and his dull- 
ness be called civilisation, and he copyrighted the words and 
derived much comfort from them. He broke out into a virulent 
rash of empires and towns and villages; and he called the rash 
prosperity. And his friends kept away from him, and hoped that 
it was not catching. 

He borrowed light, and did not return it. He broke all the laws 
of Nature but the law of gravity (he was painfully grave). And he 
proved the triumph of mind over matter by saying that there was 
no matter, and that it didn’t matter. And his friends gave him up 
as a bad job. 

So the Star that had gone out waxed old in his foolishness, and 
went in for the new thing which is old, and for the truth which is 
false, and for the wisdom which is folly. And his friends cut him 
off with a comet. 

Now, @ comet, as everyone knows, is an astral body with an 
abnormal tail, and has ways of its own, and a strong sense of 
humour, It moves in an eccentric orbit, and has an after-dinner 
way of going about its business, which is perplexing to the philoso- 
pher, amusing to the looker-on at a distance, and very inimical to 
the short-sighted body obstructing its progress. 

So, when his friends cut him off with a comet, our Star was at 
first put to a good deal of inconvenience, and would have been put 
out by it had he not been put out already ; as it was, he was put in 
by it. For presently the comet wagged its tail at the Star, and the 
Star was tickled. It saw the point of the joke which pointed a 
moral and adorned the tail, and burst into a blaze of irresistible 
merriment, and is to-day a Star of great brightness and incon- 
ceivable levity. But, if a brother Star so much as mentions civili- 
sation or progress, he perceptibly shudders and turns visibly pale. 


MORALS. 


I. Dulness is not wisdom. 
II. Decay is not progress. 
III. Civilisation is not necessarily the state you happen to bein, 
and 
[V. It will all be the samea trillion years hence. 


Temperance Item. 
ANOTHER DEATH FROM WHISKEY. 


A ns deluded whale was found dead recently with a five 
gallon bottle of whiskey in its stomach.” 

Ah! my friends, had there been no whiskey in the world this 
could never have happened, and the mighty cetecean might ha’ 
set a seein’ what was going on in the world at this moment, and 
have been alive and whale even now. 


Confection Note. 


It is no use attempting to make a cake either with plumb-lines 


or electric currants. 
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A Trip To CHINA Town. ONE OF THE TRIPS. UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF TRIPP EDGAR. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I’vE-never been there myself—but then, of course, I could not be 
designated as really a travelled man. True, I’ve been to Margate 
on the Margateurite—I mean the Marguerite—and the railway 
journey from the Tilbury Docks to Fenchurch Street might be 
almost a circumnavigatory trip if you reckoned it by time. But, 
perhaps, all this doesn’t count, and I am afraid it would not entitle 
me to belong to the Geographical Society or the Travellers’ Club. 


Sut I’ve often been to the Tivoli, and the Oxford, and the 
Pavilion, and various places of that kind, and they’re really very 
nice indeed. And I’ve often seen a “very peculiar comedian,” 
whom you may know as Mr. R. G. Knowles. Of course, I don’t 
expect you to ac Knowles edge this. Thank you. It’s very kind of 
you to laugh, but I don’t think it is really funny; only a few puns 
look well, even if they mean nothing. That’s the case with mine. 
They are perfectly harmless. 


Well, you have very likely laughed at Knowles—laughed very 
heartily indeed—even though sometimes his jokes were a trifle 
cerulean and sometimes a little crusted. However, he is un- 
doubtedly very funny at the halls, but several hours of Knowles is 
a trifle too much of a good thing. And you get several hours of 
him in a Trip to Chinatown at Toole’s Theatre. That is what I 
have been trying to arrive at during the preceding absolutely 
irrelevant paragraphs, and I really feared at one time that I should 
have to start all over again. However, it’s all right now. 

Briefly—brevity is always my strong point—I don’t think A Trip 
to Chinatown will do any good in London. It may be all very well 
in America; but that’s a young country, and may be excused. I 
know this is mere insular arrogance—but now that we are sending 
our warships to Gibraltar, and holding hurried Cabinet Councils, 
and breathing fire generally, my bosom swells and my pulses throb, 
and I am glad that, in spite of all temptations to belong to other 
pr pes Iam an Englishman. Which is very greatly to my credit, 
of course. 


I know that A Trip to Chinatown is no more nonsensical than 
our own Morocco Bound and Go Bang,and so on; but it lacks their 
saving graces of elegance and sweet music. It is all so provincial 
and so laboured. Its apologists say that it must be seen in America 
to be appreciated. I, for one, should be very glad to see it—in 
America, or even Jericho, or some nice, inaccessible place of that 
kind. The music is poor, the fun forced, and the company fair to 
middling—mostly middling, and also mostly English. I may be 
patriotic, but I am also very truthful. You may think it impossible 
to unite the two qualities, but I assure you it is a fact. Mr. 
Knowles, as a hypochondriac always taking his temperature, is 
sometimes funny and often dull. He is out of hiselement. He 
relies entirely on his personality, and not his ‘‘ business,” for his fun. 
His personality is very attractive—but not for a whole evening. 
Mr. De Lange is absolutely wasted, but is far too clever an actor 
not to get everything out of his part. He even made us laugh by 
sitting on a property hot brick; and a°man who can do that 
can do anything. Miss Edith Bruce werks hard and does well. 
Miss Clara Jecks, in masculine garb, made the success of the 
evening ; there was nothing ob-Jecks-ionable in a single thing she 
did, although the author gave her every opportunity. Miss Georgie 





Wright danced very energetically. The author is Mr. Hoyt, an 
American dramatist, who has made a big reputation, made a lot of 
money, and made me yawn. Such versatility, is it not ? 

Mrs. Ruppert, the complexion specialist, has put a bold face on 
it, and becomean actress. I thought the Odette might be weak in 
the acting, but probably very strong in the ‘make up.” But it 
didn’t make up-for anything—certainly not for the dreariness of 
the show. Odette isa miserable play, only to be redeemed by fine 
acting. It isetill in pledge. Mrs. Ruppert was not very bad, but 
failed to do anything at all with the part. Mr. Charles Warner 
played in Princess's style, but Sardou d la Princess is not a tasty 
dish. Baring Gould, Herbert hes ye Paul Berton, and — 
Ettie Williams were all very goodindeed. If anyone feels inclin 
to pay a visit to Odette, I say don’t. In any case, don’t pay. It is 
a dette to O. 

I don’t think much of the new divertissement at the 
Alhambra. It may be a very excellent divertissement, but it is 
not at all diverting. And it isn’t pretty—except Walter Slaughter’s 
music, which is “killing.” The ballet is called Monkey Island, 
and it is very apeish. The story is dull, and the dresses are 
dreary, and if “Monkey Brand” won’t wash clothes, ‘‘ Monkey 
Island ” won’t wash at all. 

The poor old Royalty keeps its reputation at zero, and not even 
Mr. Mortimer, the author of Gloriana, can raise it any degrees 
Fahrenheit. <A Pious Fraud and Truthful James are the “ attrac- 
tions.’’ It would be far from a truthful James or John or Bill or any- 
body, who would say that che programme was not a fraud, pious or 
otherwise, as a laugh producer, and I am very sorry to have to say 
it; for if any one deserves luck, it is plucky little Miss Santley, the 
manageress. But the plays are not worthy of serious discussion, 
They were dull with the dulness of German cutlery. Mr. Philip 
Cuningham showed us what an excellent actor Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey is, and Miss Lydia Cowell worked hard. 


Altogether, a miserable week, GOSSAMER, 
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THE INVALID AND THE COMFORTER. 


A Libel on the Sex. 


The ladies in the house of prayer 

Ignore the reverend man’s verbosity, 
And at each other’s dresses stare, 

With ever eager curiosty. 
So in men’s minds a thought has grown, 
That women think of dress alone ! 


But we should change our views a bit, 
If we would watch them well when they very 
Demurely in divorce court sit, 
To hear of things unchaste, unsavoury. 
No rival robes can then displace, 
Their wide-eyed interest in the case! ! 


Up-to-Date Juvenile Amusement. 

Mamma.—“ Bless me! Where has this boy been? He's 
wringing wet! ”’ 

Nursemaid.—“ Please, 'm, Tommy and little Johnny Jenks ‘as 
been playin’ on the pond with Chinar an’ Japan ships a’fightin’! 
Tommy was the Chinese side, and Tommy, bein’ the Japanese 
hadmiral, pushed ’im in the water!” 














































































































































































We've long had artificial eyes, 
‘re not much good to look with ; 
When fishing, artificial flies 
We bait our little hook witb. 


But science keeps a-moving still, 
And this new Gatige Qhedloens, 

So mortals now may have their fill 
Of artificial noses. 


The artificial teeth we've met 
In dentists’ shops a-grinning, 
Made clever men determined yet 
On further praise a-winning. 
And thus it is we hear with pride 
The faculty proposes 
To mo their patients well supplied 
With artificial noses. 
To work this best of all their schemes, 
Well, here’s their “ipse dixit,”’ 
They take your finger, so it seems, 
And to your features fix it. 
~ : ine . month or two, 
not there opposes, 
And—there you are, with something new 
In artificial noses. 
Pluck up, then, all you luckless wights 
Who beck another “ scenter,”’ 
You need no more a as frights 
If you these portals enter. 
, aquilines, or pugs 
Our surgeon here composes ; 
Come in, then, let us deck your mugs 
With artificial noses. 


THE CURING OF THE COLD. 
The time will soon be coming round when pipes are prone to 


And everyone indulges in his little fit of : 
Then comes the annual catarrh, and all have to endure it, 
And with it comes a host of friends who tell you how to cure it. 


“ So many men, so many views,” once sang the Roman poet, 
And you have but to catch a cold the truth thereof to know it : 
For there is not a man alive who does not firmly hold 

That he’s the sole possescor of the way to cure a cold. 


Pirst Binks arrives upon the scene, and pities your condition, 
And says, ‘‘ How asinine it is to go to a physician! 

The pain will quickly diseppear, —_ head be all the lighter, 
If you will take my remedy, and yourself with nitre !”’ 


But Robinson, who next looks in, thinks nitre bas no charm, 

He strongly recommends instead “a drop of sometbing warm "' : 
Says he, “ To cure that wretched cold you will be wise to take a 
Strong glass or two of good old Scotch or well-matured Jamaica ! "’ 


Now, deems strong drink a snare—the name excites his 
He always drives a cold away by taking onion broth ; 

“ Hot baths,” says Brown, “will soon remove the trouble you 
But Jenkinson is warm in praise of the cold water cure! 


Another thinks you eat too well—from food you must abstain, 
Until you've got your normal health quite safely back again; 
Beloss you ean in this edvice becouss @ firm believer, 

You're told our fathers always fed @ cold and starved a fever ! 
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You list to each suggestion with a mind that’s far from placid, 
You fear lest one might recommend a dose cf prussic acid ! 

But ere you quite know what to do—which plan to put in force, 
You find that interesting cold has coolly run. ite course ! 


“No News is Good News.” 


THE way the practised journalist can make a considerable some. 
thing out of an is i and instructive to 
observe. “For a taste.” Let us take the cholera. (In a personally 
harmless sense, of course.) WN is dreaming of thinking about 
it in any way whatever. E y knows that there is such a 

but take no more interest in it than they do in any 


other i they do not happen to be suffering from, y or 
vicariously. Then is the r man’s time! He opens the 
game something in this style :-— 


“ The rumour that cholera has broken out among the aboriginal! 
tribes of the Great Sahara appears to be entirely without 
foundation.” 


This paragraph, which does not excite any very widespread 
apprehension, is quickly supplemented by the following :— 


“Tue Cuotera ScareE.—The cholera scare is spreading. There 
is no truth in the report that the disease is ravaging the districts 
round the North Pole.” 


The ball is now set rolling, and careers away merrily for weeks, 
as follows :— 


“The assertion that all vessels approaching London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, or other British ports, from any quarter whatever, 
are subjected to ten days’ quarantine, isincorrect. The authorities 
have no information of the existence of cholera at any port of 
origin. 

“Some excitement was caused in the neighbourhood of Bermondsey 
yesterday afternoon, by the report that a patient at the University 
Hospital had been discovered to be suffering from cholera morbus 
in avirulent form. Inquiry at the institution elicited the informa- 
tion that the man had been run over by acab. Public calm was 
not restored until a late hour. 


“The victim of yesterday’s cab accident is progressing favourably. 
Up to the present the case shows no sign of developing into cholera. 


“On Thursday, the Bounding Kangaroo, Sydney to Plymouth, 
arrived with a cargo of frozen mutton and tinned bandicoot. The 
yr reports rough weather fifteen days out, but sighted no 
cholers. 


“TRELAND.—The agent at Ballyscullicrack, county Clare, having 
received informaticn of four cases of cholera on the estate, dismissed 
the police and military, and postponed the evictiens arranged for 
to-day. The report was subsequently discovered to be a ruse of the 


enemy. 
“FOREIGN. 
“RUSSIA.—ST. PETERSBURG.—Oct. 2nd-18th. No case of 
cholera is reported from St. Petersburg.— Writer. 
“GERMANY.—BERLIN.—Oct. 2nd. We have no cholera here. 
—LatTer: We don’t want any. 


“THE PROVINCES. 


“Considerable commotion was aroused in the quiet little village of 
Spanks-Hawarden, Herts., yesterday morning, by the disappearance 
of Tommy, the youngest ron of Mr. Giles, an agricultural gentle- 
man, of the Cottages, Lower End. It was subject of comment by 
the schoolmaster that Tommy did not arrive at the schoolhouse at 
the usual time, and a note was despatched to his parents, in the 
dinner hour, to inquire the cause. It then transpired that the 
missing boy bad started, as usual, after breakfast. In face of the 
late disquieting rumours concerning cholera, the gravest fears were 
entertained, and the possibility of the lad having been suddenly 
attacked with the disease on the road was freely speculated upon. 
A diligent search of the road, however, yielded no result. Happily, 
at three o'clock in the afternoon, when the excitement was at its 
height, Tommy came home in his usual health, but very hungry. 
It that a, we trust, temporary distaste for scholastic 

ts had induced him to go fishing with a friend. It is expected 
that the little sufferer will ‘be able to sit down again with some 
approach to comfort some time during the ensuing week.” 


Genteel. 


Housemaid.—* Wot his yer agoin’ to do hin the winter months, 
practise yer moosic ?”’ 

Cook.—* No. I'm agoin’ through a course of the rewerse waltz, 
an’ take lessons in ridin’ the bicycle! ” 
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Well! when (the Poltwattles) found a place that seemed 
unto them good, P. asked Mrs. n, the landlady—“ Are 
sure there are no creepy-crawlies here?” 

“No, mum; not one. I’ve lived here just on ten years, and I’ve 
never seen one, nor age My one either.” 

Poor Penelope, she did not sleep one. let alone , winks for 
that ugly pest of seaside lodging-houses. ™” 

After sitting all night in a stiff chair and a corresponding temper, 
and cultivating a neck to match, when morning broke shesummoned 
Mrs. Greenson and stated the case, how from every crack whole 
armies, like that of Sennacherib, “came down like a wolf on the 
fold” of the counterpane, and rendered sleep quite out of the 
question. 

“Well, mum, you must have brought ’em with you, for I've lived 
here just on ten years, and I’ve never seen one, nor heard of one 
either.” 

Penelope pointed to a crack, and, drawing a hairpin from her 
tangled back hair, she scraped out a small regiment, and said 
triumphantly, “‘ Look there! What's that?” 

“ That?” said Mrs. G., as she smashed it, “and that! and that! 
Pooh! that’s nothing!” 

“ And that, and that?” 

“That?” (smashing process as before) “‘ What fastidiousness ! ” 

“‘Pastidiousness! You fe 

Well, the Poltwattle family slept elsewhere that night. 

Sennacherib, did I say? Well, I have never seen a crib like it in 
all my travels. 


Meeting a Kindred Spirit. 


At the rise of the dawn, at the fall of the dew, 
When the hedges were rife with roses, 

And the meadows were free, where the wild flowers grew, 
From the culling of children’s posies. 

At the fall of the dew, at the rise of the dawn, 
Through the valley her way she wended. 

She was softer of foot than the fragile fawn, 
And the lark that its wild notes blended 

With the angels’ songs, as it heavenward flew, 
Seemed less than she, less sprightly. 

At the rise of the dawn, at the fall of the dew 
On her way she went warbling lightly. 


At the fall of the dew, at the rise of the dawn, 
She paused on the way she wended, 

Where the greensward shone like a well-trimmed lawn 
By Nature’s own gardener tended. 

At the rise of the dawn, at the fall of the dew, 
Her eyes wandered round, then lifted: 

And the soul of the Poet, who held her in view, 
Into deeps of admiring drifted. 

“Together their souls would, he knew, be drawn, 
For at Nature’s own shrine they both bent. 

At the fall of the dew, at the rise of the dawn, 
He his head to the maid, not Joth, bent. 


_At the rise of the dawn, at the fall of the dew, 
He spake of his bliss in meeting 
A mortal whose heart, like his own, outflew 
To Aurora with gladsome greeting. 
'“ How sweet, while the multitude yawp and yawn, 
Is the h e to heaven thus rendered ; 
At the fall of the dew, at the rise of the da 
Let our praises together be tendered!” 
But the maid at the Poet in anger flew 
With a murmur of sharp invective : 
*“ You addle-brained imbecile, stand askew ! 
I am keeping a criminal’s house in view. 
At the rise of the dawn, at the fall of the dew, 
I am here as a Female Detective!” 





When a trained lady goes to wait on an invalid, it may be fairly 


“A vegetarian (with } withering phasis “ arian . 

no, sir. He's as ccond Guaedaain act act tena Soa a 
Explained. 

It was the Rev. Sidney Smith (perpetual Vice-Chairman of 


F 


Church and Guild) who said to his friend, the Very Vener- 
able Archdeacon an they ont tn ths Ghali et tie Inetlieiiegne 
Theatre, and saw a beauteous young thing in the front row 

are called 


with her tights twisted: “That is why those things 
hose awry!’ 
And then the ent’racte commenced. 
Infra Dig. 
Tommuss.— Hi ‘ears has ‘ow yer ‘as given yer dook notice ?” 
Jeames (Duke of Folio’s flunkey).—“ Ya’as. You see ‘is gre ve 


‘as been ‘an gone an’ writ a book. Hi could never demean myself 
to stay hin the service hof a blessei horthor!” 


PRIZE COMPETITION, 
The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, 


and the Prize of one Guinea has been forwarded to the 
artist, Hugh Munro, Esq., 8, Rocklea Terrace, Kelvinside, 
Glasgow. 














—— 


A PLEDGE OF SECRECY 
Old Lady (to Masher who has just assisted her into the train).— 


“ A’m awfly much pee oy ye my 
—* Aw’ on't men . 
obo As aha: dat a’ll no tell a sowl if ye dinna wart 


me tae!” 
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ADVERTISERS ILLUSTRATED. 
Keatixe’s Coven Lozencgs. 

Old Lady (with warmth).—“No more of that there dratted 
Infirmary for me. Why, my son sent me a box of Keating’s Cough 
Lozenges, which settled my cough as quick ’as ‘is Powder does the 
. beadles.”’ 
| 2nd Old Lady.—‘I wish somebody would sprinkle some of it 
over our beadle. 
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The Poet in New Lodgings. 


To my editor’s den I am bound to send ten 
Super-excellent stanzas of song 

By the four o’clock post, or the berth will be lost 
That I've held with high credit so long. 

And it’s two o’clock now, yet I sadly avow 
That of lines I can’t conjure up four: 

And, oh! why does the Muse so unkindly refuse 
To vouchsafe me the aid I implore? 


All in vain, all in vain, my unanswering brain 
For poetic ideas I rack, 

While, in vinegar bathed, a huge bandage is swathed 
Round my head from the front to the back. 

And the clock’s endless tick shows how horribly quick 
The unmerciful minutes pass o’er: 

And, oh! why does the Muse so distinctly refuse 
To vouchsafe me the aid I implore? 


Now my poor writhing face, as I sit in my place, 
Into dreadful distortions is wrenched— 

Now, with dolour Dantesque, I am banging my desk 
With a fist that’s ferociously clenched. 

And anon (in the style of some wild animile) 
I am restively pacing the floor : 

And, oh! why does the Muse so relentless refuse 
To vouchsafe me the aid I implore? 


As a bachelor old, I am plagued by no scold 
Of a wife in this sanctum of mine; 

As a bachelor bold, I am not heavy-souled 
Through a petulant progeny’s whine. 

I have wine, I have smokes that should easily coax 
My poor brain to Parnassus to soar; 

And, oh ! why does the Muse so malignly refuse 
To vouchsafe me the aid I implore? 


- al Saad » ” 


It is three fifty-nine, and no ghost of a line 
Has come into my turbulent pate ; 
And I weep for the dearth of a jolly good berth, 
AndT lift up my voice, and irate 
Comminations I hurl at the odious girl 
Who has got a piano next door— 
Which explains why the Muse could not help but refuse 
Me the aid I did blindly implore ! 


Renouncing the Shop. 


Mrs. Subbubly.—* Do you know anything about those new 
people, the Porkleys ?”’ 

Mrs. Villaland.—“ They are very common, I fancy. Said to have 
made their money in the butchering business. Now they have so 
emphatically turned their backs upon the shop that they all pro- 
fess to be vegetarians.’’ 


She was “At Home.” 


Abigail.— Are you at ’ome to Mrs. Addypose, ma’am ? ” 
Mistress (peeping at visitor through Venetian blind).—“ Yes. I 
erceive that the silly old fat creature is wearing something 
ideously new in sleeves. I want a little amusement. Show her 
in!” 
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All communications concernina Advertising in “ Fun’ 





Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Howis Bread, which 
is made from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, 
whereby its nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, raoreover, 
palatable and digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct 
the anemia and defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, 
as it does, an exceptionally high proportion of the most perfect bone and 


muscle-forming constituents of the grain. 
ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


If any difficulty be exerienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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; ‘and “ Hood’s Comic Annual” should be addressed to Advertisement 
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the. The carriage costs a lot of | | an 
By-the-Way Ballads. (We'll face this thing, not fence with it), tee hi 
By a HApHazarp Homttisr, I never use the thing m 
In future we’ll dispense with it ! | tae 
No. 21.—Economisina, . ee In bencolete and in scent, of course, | | 
CraRIcE and JOHN were scarcely rich, e can reduce extensively ! : 
Though lofty their pretences Sands Then you can drop your horse, | 
Their income’s sum was trifling—which bus it inexpensively ! | 
Is more than their expenses were. I eee any —— hap ag | 
With one accord, as man and wife, pee gre ast ae on wy | 


They ‘did the thing extensively ”’; 
Life would, to them, have scarce been life 
Unless they’d lived expensively, 


The best society they woo’d, 
The best of things to treat it with, 
The best of drink, the best of food, 
The best of plate to eat it with ; 


Go in for eighteen-penny ones!” 


























No enterprise which made them spring 
Mere cash they found too tough for trem, 
The very best of ev’rything ae 
(They said) was good enough for them, r 
They liked to show, in stylish dress t 
(The latest eccentricity), ‘i 
At functions where exclusiveness t 
Was coupled with publicity. 0 
Their motto was “ Refined display ” ae 
(Though vulgar fundamentally), i 
And when they took a holiday a 
They took it continentally. 
But none can safely so disburse | 
Unbacked by superfiuity, 
And they began to eye their purse ! 
Alarmed at its tenuity. H 
And, more alarmed the more they eye’d, “ Nay!” cried Ciarice, “ you've zeal, may be— 
This household joint autonomy, Indeed ! you show no lack of it— | 
Admitted it was time they tried But, though you'd save, it seems to me 
The virtues of economy. You scarcely have the knack of it. if 
How less on dresses can be spent, iit 
Is quite incomprehensible, b 
And gloves, and jewelry, and scent, | o 
Are plainly indispensible. i} a 
“ Now, we can do without cigars, | 
And ease ourselves financially ; | | 
We will eschew refreshment bars | 
And benefit substantially. ee |) 


Your visits there’s cessation to; 
And, then, your everlasting club 


Along the Frivoli must ruab— | 
We'll send your resignation to.” | 














‘‘ Tre facts,” said JoHN, ‘‘ we can’t resist, 
So, I propose we’re sensible ! 








sf And each of us compile a list 
Of things not indispensable ! 
And when of one of these we doubt, anne 
If each will wholly run to it, 
Why, I suggest, we go without,”’ | 
h And Mrs. Joun said ‘‘done”’ to it! | 
r So down they sat to stem the tide Fina | ) 
ot That sweeps towards mendicity, 
A And ever as the task they plied Ui fe : 
They smiled at its simplicity. ) 
‘If pride,” exclaimed Ciarice, “ we’d quench, But Joun declared his list the list, | 
s Life would be nobler—breezier— And treated her’s derisively, 
. Oh ! everybody should retrench !’’ While Madam would on her’s insist, 
Said Joun, ‘‘ There’s nothing easier!” Rejecting his deri-ively. 
“ And first,” said Jonn, “ we'll speak of dress, And so they argue night and day, 
Your costumes, there’s a sennel them, And meantime (more’s the shame to them) 
me: We'll do with half-a-dozen less, They'll stiil pursue — ap way— 
aa And will not order more of them! Till Holloway lays claim to them. . 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
( Continued.) 
A BAY WITH A BAD NAME. 


Sevr and Partner roused at six by stewardess, who inquires if a 
cup of tea or coffee would be acceptable. Partner affirms that 
stewardess is a good soul, and Self rushes out pyjama-clad in quest 
of the matutinal tub. 

“Not that way, sir,” the warning voice of the good soul says, 
“that’s the ladies’ bathroom,” and Self makes a rush in another 
direction. 

Comes across Self, recollection days of his youth when aboard 
a Baltic-bound ship, the only means of tubbing was by getting 
an obliging seaman to tarn the pump-hose on to one’s shculders. 

But the Moor's bath-rooms are palatial in their luxuriousness, 
marble or porcelain tubs, long, wide, and deep ; hot water for those 
so dispoged ”; for Self and others not only the deep sea tub, but an 
ingenious arrangement of taps with which one is immediately 
constrained to meddle. Swish, who-hoo! a 4l-ton shower hits 
you fairly between the eyes, is all over you, makes rings round 

ou, knocks spots out of you. Spluttering, “‘ Bee-yootiful,’’ you at 
Yast turn off the tap. Wonder what this other article is; you turn 
it. Hallo! you get one straight in the chest from a spurt, then 
again comes a flat stream like a watery sledge-hammer. 


ee 


.* 


“Hi! you, sir, going to be there all day? Come out o’ that 
Fellow tubbists, waiting impatiently at each bath door, chide the 
patience of those splashing and puffing inside, until the latter 
emerge pink as lobsters, with hair like that f Traddles. 

Then a turn on the hurricane deck, with the Old Chum, the 
Wicket Keeper, and the Jolly Little Chap all round. The latter 
wears a nautical cap and a naughty-boy wink in the othereye. His 
spirits are effervescing, and, by way of contrast, his moustache is 
drooping. ‘ Ta-ra, ta-ra, ta-ra!’’ the bugle peals forward and aft, 
and we scuttle down the companion-ways, to take ourselves and 
our women-folk in to breakfast. 

Princess Delightful has a riddle. ‘‘ Why is the cream on London 
milk like the Better Land?” So we weigh in with because ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen it,” and are ranked proxime accessit, the answer 
being ‘‘ Because it’s not there, not there, my child.””’ Then 
Cadwallader trots out a real right down good old chestnut about a 
prima donna and a meat pie, and Self rushes in with “ Because 
you'd have 'ad a leaner pate,” and straightway gets barred asa 
professional. 

Midday we sight Ushant, and the good ship rocks with the awful 
puns about “ you shall”’ and “ you shan’t.” 

Luncheon and ‘all assembled.’”” The question “ Are you a good 
sailor?" begins to be answered with less diffidence. So this is the 
Bay of Biscay, is it?—a broad expanse of ultra-marine, almost 
unrippled, save by our own cut-water and the meer-schaum of our 
wake, a sky of turquoise, a breeze like that of an English July 
morning. Well, the Bay is not so black as it has been painted, and 
one begins to wonder whether the man who wrote ‘ The Bay of 
Biscay "’ ever crossed it. 

After dinner the Captain invites the Literary Doctor, the Gentle 
Lady, Self, and Partner, and others into his cabin for coffee and 
cognac. Capital company the Cap'n, R.N.R. man, has seen service in 
Abyssinia and the Soudan, whence he took home the Australian 


: rushed to arms when the Mother Country whispered th 
word. The ladies are very brave over their immunity from 
mal-de-mer, and the Cap'n begins to cite curious instances, the 
most striking being that of the lady who was ill immediately : 

learned the railway station she started from was Water-loo. Wi 
pass the Cap’n a biscuit, and he favours us with an explanatory 
lecture on ships, bella, and watches. According to the ip n, the 
dog-watch is so called because it's a watch that’s curtailed. We 


ask him if he has any snake stories. The Captain can take you in 
conversation pretty well round the world. Half-an-hour’s chat 
with him is like reading a good many books; and what the Literary 
Doctor doesn't know about Africa is not much worth learning ; 
has seen service against the natives too, and knows them by heart. 
Shall look anxiously for his forthcoming book on Life in the Veldt. 
In fact, already feel it to be a long-veldt want. 

Old Chum has been spending an hour or two with a group of 
Rhodes’ lions. The Chum is eloquent regarding the unassuming, 
modest bearing of these young men, who have performed very 
recently deeds of derring-do. 


Night falls undera myriad of pale stars; the good ship, Moor, 
speeds on the lake-like heart of the Bay, and we feel as thoroughly 
at home with our ship and surroundings as if we had been amongst 


them for years 


(Jo be continued. 














THEY WERE IN THE:+KNOW. 


Process Server (to shifty debtor, who thoroughly understand each 
other).—‘ Ah, Smith, gota writ for you, old fellow; thought I should 
meet you to-day, so forgot te bring 1t with me.” 

S. D,—Ah, Jinkins, thanks, awfully! So thoughtful of you to— 
er—to er—forget it.’’ 


In Camera. 


(Scene: A photographic studio. Dramatis Persone: Mr. and 
Mrs. Honeysweet, married yesterday; photograpber, married 
twenty years ago, and used to this sort of thing. Photographer 
smothers himself in a black cloth.) 

Mr. Honeyweet (in impassioned tones ).—* Now, Clarabella! here 
is the first opportunity of the morning. Weare unobserved. Let 
me implant a kiss upon those ruby lips !”’ 

Mrs. H. (bashfully).— Alfred! how importunate you are! I 
am sure that horrid man can see us.” 

Mr. H.—‘‘ Nonsense, my own, nonsense! He is good for at least 
for tive minutes. I never had a photograph taken yet unless the 


man was under that funeral pall for at least five minutes.” (Seizes 
her by the waist.) 
Pj if ir tj } 


r (in muffled tones).—‘* Will the gentleman stand a 
little closer to the lady ?”’ (Mr. H. jumps three feet from the side 

f his blushing bride, aud then, recovering his presence of mind, 
returns.) 

Mr. H.—‘‘ Am I not right, Clarabella? He cannot see.” 

Mrs. H.—“ You are always right, my Alfred!” (Falls into his 
embrace.) 

Photographer (after a lapse of a minute and a-half, during which 
he has been watching, with eager eyes, the picture on his screen).— 
‘* Ahem!” 

(Mr. and Mrs. H. endeavour to look unconscious as he emerges, 
and the photograph is taken, and then walk out.) 

Photographer (ranning after them).—“ Hi! sir! Your sister has 
left her umbrella! 

Mr, H.—* My— sister! Oh— ah—yes. Thanks.” (To Mrs. H.) 
‘‘You observe? He said sister.’’ 

Photographer (alone).—‘I said sister! Ha! ha! So I did. 
Lord! what fools these married mortals be! "’ 

(Voice of Mrs. Photographer heard above.) ‘‘Coming, my dear, 
this instant.” (Walks lugubriously upstairs.) F 

Curtain. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


. 

I pip not ad Mirette very much—it is still rather dull. There 
was never much of a story, and there is no story at all now. Some 
light songs have been dropped in—yes, dropped in is the expression— 
and Mr. Adrian Ross has written them very well. M. Messager 
has added to his scholarly score—you know what it means when we 
call the score scholarly—but he never comes within miles of his 
own Basoche, which delighted us all at the erstwhile English Opera 
House. 

I suppose you know that I am talking of the revised version of 
Mirette at the Savoy Theatre. I may have placed the Carte before 
the horse, but then really when you have so remarkable a show as 
Mirette to deal with, one need not trouble oneself about the 
symmetries. It is only just to say—and let justice be done 
though the lease falls in—that the plot, though equally good—or 
equally bad—as before, is a good deal livelier, and though it has 
lost all its little consistency—the consistency was that of oat- 
meal, very insipid—it has gained in sprightliness—not enough 
to boast about, it is true, but it is a big improvement 
all the same. One new song, ‘‘ When Eve was Mrs. Adam,” is 

ntirely excellent. Miss Rolla, the new prima donna, sings well 
and acts very fairly. This lady was originally a grand opera artist, 
and she has not yet been able quite to rid herself of her grandiose 
and her operatic manner. Mr. Richard Temple is back again, and 
is, of course, as finished and artistic as ever. 

The scenery and costumes are splendid, as before. Summing up, 
I can cordially recommend anyone in search of an evening’s amuse- 
ment to go to Mirette—always providing that he has already seen 
most of the other things in town. 

The Haymarket closed with the maliforous odours of Ibsen’ 
Enemy of the People sewers; the pleasant scent of A Bunch 
Violets was therefore very grateful when the theatre was re-opened 
There is nothing psychological about Mr. Grundy’s play, and there- 
fore nothing tedious. Mr. Tree played as well as before, and so did 
his company. Miss Lily Hanbury and Mrs. Tree were, of course, 
most charming. I cannot bring myself to drag in a pun about 
either of them ; more particularly as I can’t think of one. 

The new Empire ballet, ‘On Brighton Pier,’’ is a judicious 
mixture of sentiment and Gaiety girls. As far asI could gather 
from a slip incorporated with my ‘“‘ program ’’—I always spell it that 
way in deference to ignorance and the Daily Chrunicle—the 
argument is that certain girls, too good to be true, are at Brighton; 
likewise a troupe of performing dogs, which might well be left 
out of the show. Im addition there is a girls’ school, with a 
boys’ school intervening; also a sprinkling of mashers and ancient 
mariners. After a trip to various submarine grottos we return to 
Brighton Pier, where Signora Cavalazzi finds herself saddled with 
& long-lost child, whom she supposed to be safely established in a 
third-rate home for orphans. All ends happily, and a young 
woman in unreasonably tight masculine garments relieves La 
Cavalazzi of any further responsibility regarding her daughter. 

In scenery and effects this last Empire production is equal to 
anything I have seen at that always brilliant hall. The music too 
is distinctly good, and the incorporation of up-to-date topical songs 
enlivens things generally. 


™, 7 


GOSSAMER. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Wednesday.—-To the Birmingham Festival. Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
‘King Saul’’ was given with complete success. As early as half- 
past six in the morning musical enthusiasts were wedging their 
way at the doors of the Town Hall. The popular composer con- 
ducted his own work, and the overture may be said to have been 


* 


the applause which greeted him as he took his place before th 
massed choir. It lasted a good round five minutes, and I remember 


no such reception since Sir Arthur Sullivan wielded the baton 
over ‘‘ The Golden Legend.”’ As the Evil Spirit, Miss Marie Brema 
sang magnificently well. Her force and grace—most admirable 
contrast—recalled to mind her famous study of Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Others there were who were equally 
pleasing—Lloyd, Henschel, Miss Williams, etc. 

Thursday.—To the Aquarium to see the Anamites appear at an 
enormous expense and salary. They are a theatrical company, 
and hail from Annam. Yes, I know you could have told me that, 
but I took the initiative and told you. I think the Annam drama 
& Very curious affair, and no doubt they would think the English 
drama quite as curious—neither one understands the other. Their 
one play seems to combine tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, diver- 
tissement, extravaganza, burlleta, pantomime, harlequinade, bur- 
‘esque, bouffe, ballet, melodrama, pastoral play, etc., etc., etc., all 
rolled into one. They dress in oriental scantiness. Their musi 
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is lively as the killing of pigs, and they dance as briskly as though 
they were on hot coals. By reason of their grotesque quaintness 
they are worth a visit to the Aquarium, for they appear at an 
enormous expense and salary. 

Friday.—At the Child’s Hill ranges, Cricklewood, where the 17th 
Middlesex Rifles shot for the trophy presented to them by Mr. H. 
Lawson, M.P, The day was a beast, and Colour-Sergeant Watkins 
was a winner, 

Saturday.—There is no gallery more popular at the present 
moment than the Grafton. ‘ Fair women”’ are to be seen in large 
numbers on the walls—and off. One of the fairest is an ‘Old 
Lady,” by Rembrandt. I saw an old lady gazing ai this in helpless 
admiration, and I heard her soliloquise—* I can sympathise with 
you. You must have been like me fifty years ago.” And 
she cried. ‘ Mademo‘selle Desmarits” is a grand painting. 
Santerre was surely one of the best. What a thoroughly 
good and thoroughly bad artist was Gainsborough. In “ Lady 
Eardley and Child” he is at his best and worst. Lady 
Eardley is painted full length, and is an admirable woman in every 
shade and form. The child she carries in her arms (by the way, #s 
it a child?) is a mere lamb. It looks as though the component 
parts of the child were painted individually and on separate slips, 
and thrown by a bad spot on the general canvas. Gainsborough 
could have had little or no sympathy for children. We also have 
that glorious picture by Diddler :— 


“A girl standing before a picture says :— 
Brothers and sisters have I none, 
But this girl’s brother 
Was my mother’s son.”’ 


Who was she looking at ? 


I don’t know. 

Monday.—To a little dinner at the Criterion. It was the occa- 
sion of the first anniversary of the opening of the East Room, and 
the re-decorating and re-upholstering of it—not that it wanted 
either. I suppose there is no more comfortable dining hall in 
London, and this is saying much. It is in the style of Louis XVL, 
and the colours are a rich red, or deep terra cot‘a, gold, and a 
really beautiful green. Gold predominates, which is a pity, perhaps. 
Anyway, I think the combination quite harmonious. My Editor 
does not quite think so. He says it might have been better. But, 
then, so might his judgment of such things. The dinner was 
enjoyable to a nicety. 

Tuesday.—To the Dairy Show at Islington. It is said that to 
hold the arms akimbo is vulgar, and yet the dairymaids, with their 
left hands resting on the hips, and “ churning, churning, churning 
all the life-long day,” is as dainty and pretty a sight as one may 
wish to see. It was not so much a dairy as a dairymaid show. 
Butter seemed to be the principal exhibit—after the butter maids. 
3ut there’s not much “show.” We see geese and chickens and 
ducks (don’t mean the girls), and we wonder, at least some of us, 
how they came there. We see cheeses, and we wonder how they 
are cheeses. We look into an empty churn alternately as we Icok 
at the pretty churners, and suddenly we see some bntter appearing. 
It comes from below, I suppose, but how I don’t know, and I 
should like to. You can’t learn from the maids, for you mustn't 
speak to the girls at the wheel. However, a dairy is all very sweet 
and clean and healthy and innocent. 


Souvenir. 
We wandered and watched bv the waters, 
And mourned for the close of the day, 


Thou fairest of all Eve's fair daughters, 
Who gathered this year by the spray, 

But now I am left, of my fond heart bereft, 
In the town where surroundings are grey. 


Thy tresses shone bright in their splendour, 
Thy musical voice was divine, 

Thy glance it was loving and tender, 
And bashful when meeting with mine, 

And, oh, with what pride I patrolled at your side 
As we loitered down there by the brine. 


When I told you, my sweet, I adored you, 
You answered my words with a sigh 
(I am half afraid now that I bored you) 
And you blushed as you cast down your eye— 
Yet you gave, you'll confess, a fictitious address, 
And, to tell you the truth, so did I. 


O'’Looney affirms that the difference between the height of 
summer and the depth of winter is only a question of degrees, sur. 
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I was suffering’from’a severe toothache, likewise a 
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EFUNs 


SHUMOUR UNDER DIFFICULTIESS 


despatch my series of six humorou 











n awful sick headache, when I received telegram from the Editor, asking me to kindly 


ilhouette sketches at once, as the paper was going to press earlier, 
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induced him to f£O away, and once 
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vith splitting head and aching grinder (I refer now to the one in may 
I only wish the other was aching I tried to think of something Yr‘ lly 
funny. For inspiration, [ foolishly looked out of the window, onl 

lepressed once more, ‘This time by the wickedness of this world 
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China at a Great Reduction! 


Sale Now On!! 


WHAT THE GREAT COLLECTORS THINK, 


Joux Butt :— 


Hompn! China at a sacrifice ! 
Ha! Life is but a lottery! 

One day you fetch a biggish price, 
The next you go to—pottery. 

Well, well, of course I’ve got the gold, 

And, if this China must be sold, 

I ought to do the best I can 

For—let us say, my brotherman. 


There might be things 1’d like to keep, 
There might be, not a doubt of it ! 

And when such things are going cheap, 
I don’t like to be out of it. 

And then, my European friends 

Will all be there, their little ends 

To serve ; so I will join the van 

And serve my—yes—my brotherman. 


You see I have so many aims, 
All aimed in strict sincerity ; 
So very many little claims 
To peg out for posterity. 
And so I really must not fail 
To turn up at the China Sale ; 
For 7 ittle pot and pan 
Is useful to—my brotherman. 


FRANCE :— 


Does John Bull think that I am blind ? 
Mon Dieu! The monster's vanity ! 
Saptisti! Ventre——never mind, 
t treat him with urbanity. 
I dote on China, and they say 
It’s going very cheap to-day, 
So I will buy up all I can 
To benefit my—brotherman. 


Does John Bull dream that I’m a fool, 
That he should shout out “ Fie!” at me? 

I’ve had one lesson at his school, 
And Egypt winks its eye at me. 

Ah! no, this time I shall be there, 

I’ve room for China and to spare. 

To store it up will be my plan 

To gratify my—brotherman. 


But Russia! He's a very whale 

At China, has a taste for it ! 
And if he knows about the sale 

No doubt he makes with haste for it; 
Although he is my loved ally, 
I think that I'd better keep my eye 
On him, for his sake, for he’s an 
Extremely grasping—brotherman. 


Russia :— 

Ha, Bull, my boy, we've met before! 

You've got enough in your museum; 
So, bang it, do not grasp at more 

Rare curios whene’er you see em. 
Let me, sir, have a little chance— 
Ob, dash it all! that beastly France 
Is hereagain. I cannot plan 
In peace to aid my—brotherman. 


Sweet France! So jealous and so grand! 
So fond of me, sincerely so, 

She’s always somewhere close at hand ; 
She drives me mad, or nearly so. 

I cannot e’en attend a sale 

Without I hear her shouting “ Hail!”’ 

And see her wave a friendly fan, 

It makes me hate—my brotherman. 


But, Bull or France, I go to buy, 

And mean to have enough of it, 
I want some China badly. I 

Shall therefore brave the rough of it. 
Tu quoque! is my answer to 
Objectors to the thing I do. 
I mean to do the best I can 
For—whisper low— my brotherman. 











MATRIMONIAL OBEDIENCE—-THE NEW VIEW OF IT. 


The New Woman.—* By bye, Georgie dear, if I’m not home by 
eleven, don’t bother about sitting up for me.”’ 


The Story of the Corporation that Fell 
among County Councils. 


THERE was once a Corporation that went down to posterity and 
fell among County Councils, who amalgamated it, and malversated 
it, and jerrymandered it, and otherwise maltreated it, and left it 
bruised and broken and stone-broken on the wayside. 

Presently there came by a Reformer, looking for a job. He was 
an earnest reformer, and as a jobber he was positively unrivalled. 
Now, when this reformer first cast eyes upon the Corporation he 
thought that he saw an opportunity for a little reformation. So he 
crossed over and had a look at the Corporation, and asked it a few 

uestions as to its financial position; but when he discovered that 
the Corporation had already been reformed to such an extent that 
it had lost its ae pew and been deprived of its finances, he remein- 
bered that he had a particular appointment in another part of the 
country, for reformation is poe. 0 expensive, and jobbery has 
to be paid for. 

Later on a Patriot came by. He was not one of those foolish 
and excitable patriots who die for their country. Not at all. He 
was one of those wise and sedate patriots who live for and on their 
country regardless of expense. He was a proud and a very 
particular patriot ; and he went in for high thinking, high living, 
and tall talking ; and he made a very good thing of it. He, too, 
looked at the Corporation, but he took in the situation, and was not 
to be taken in. He saw at a glance that a patriot who assisted a 
Corporation in that position ran a very good chance of making a 
bad debt. And he was not taking any. So he followed in the foot- 
steps of the Reformer, for he knew those footsteps generally led 
somewhere and to something, and very often meant business. He 
was nothing if he was not business-like. 

No sooner, however, had the Patriot disappeared in the distance, 
than there was heard a sound of bells, and of laughter, and of 
mockery, and of great rejoicing, and Fun rode up on a richly 
caparisoned County Councillor, which is a patient animal, but very 
obstinate. Dismounting, the kindly humourist raised the Corpora- 
tion to its feet and comforted it, and told it that the County 
Councils had been suppressed by an indignant and exasperated 

ple, and that the councillors were once more to be used as 

ature intended them to be used. Then Fun robed the Corpora- 
tion in its gowns and chains of office, and gave it back its funds 
and its pomp and its power, and went on his way in search of the 
Reformer and the Patriot, who little know who is after them and 
what he is after. 

And the moral is that ridicule: kills, and that nothing is so 
ridiculous as a County Council. 


“Cheese It!” 


A Mr. Georce has been writing about Zola in a contemporary. 
G(e)org(e)-on-Zola is a frivolous conjunction, the works of the 
illustrious subject of the article being, as is well known, about as 
suggestive of decomposition as is the delectable product that so 
frequently perambulates around our dinner tables. ~~ 
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of the Classics. 
No. XIX.._RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Vide—in more authentic editions than Mr. Fun’s—his pathetic 


dedication of “‘ The Light that Failed.”’) 


If my cheeks and eyes with bliss be bright, 
- Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 
I know whose presence can cloud their light, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


If sombre I sorrow, and sour, and sad, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know whose absence can make me glad, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine. 


If to sit in my garret I oft repair, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know whose scolding has driven me there, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


If I stay in wy club till the night stars flee, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know that the fault is with thee, with thee, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


When a shilling or two with a friend I’ve spent, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know who sneers at my spendthrift bent, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o' mine! 

When a couple of guineas I strive to save, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know who brands me a sordid knave, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


If at home through the evening hours I stay, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

I know who calls me a nuisance, aye, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


If with evenivg walks I my health recruit, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

I know who says I’m a heartless brute, 
Mother o’ nuine, O mother o’ mine ! 


Soft is my heart, and a tender heart, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

But filial love has therein no part, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


I am kind to the ugliest thing that creeps, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 

But to thee with aversion my heart upleaps, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine ! 


I am pestered to death by thy ceaseless ‘‘ jaw, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 

For, alas! thou art only my mother-IN-LAW, 
Mother o’ mine, O mother o’ mine! 


9 


Marsiana. 


SPECULATION is still rife as to the meaning of the signalling said 
to be going on in Mars. It has been suggested that Mars is just 
experimenting with the electric light, or else that some native 
genius or luminary has succeeded in setting one of the big canals 
on fire. An idea that has found some favour is that an heir toa 
Marsian throne has arrived, and another favourite notion is that 
some reigning sovereign is keeping his or her jubilee. Another 
plausible theory is that an armada has lately appeared off one or 
other of its coasts, and the watch-fires have been kindled from one 
end to the other of the threatened country. But, after all, we 
believe the idea that has gained the most ground is tbat the 
Marsian New Woman has come to the front, and is having a fine 
high old time of it going for some of the old school. Our own 
special star-gazer, however, at the last moment, informs us he has 
made out that the Marsian Premier, unlike our own, has just 
added the Leger to his Derby and other laurels, and that the 
signalling has been of the nature of an inquiry to us what price 
their Ladas down here, as all their books were full, and they 
couldn’t get half-a-dollar on him for love or money. 


Proverbial Philosophy. 


“Tat proverb,” said Mr. Wegg reflectively, as he closedj for 
the evening, “The Decline and Fall off the Rooshian Empire,” ; 
“that proverb is perfectly true. Noman can afford tobe a Nero to 
his vally.”’ 





FUN. 168 
‘Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition 


V.—SPes EST Expectatio Bont. 
He lives in hope, this dog of mine, 
A fact that’s readily shown; I 
Just adapt the well-known line, 
By giving it a touch canine, 
us—spes est expectatio bon(e)i. 


VI.—Ars est AnTEM CELARE. 


Ye bards, who build the lofty rhyme, 
When you turn off a sonnet, 

You don’t spend too much thought or time 
(I think I’m right) upon it. . 

You much prefer to Delphic lays 
The purse of Fortunatus ; 

In fact, tis but the wind to raise. 
You use divine afflatus. 

The adage thus you slightly vary, 

And say—* Ars artem est sell-are.”’ 


Commiseration. 


School Teacher (to Cockney Tommy on his first excursion into 
the country).—“‘ Look at the pretty birds flying about, Tommy.” 
Tommy.—‘ Poor little fellows! they ain’t got no kyges!”’ 


Station-ary. 


Irate Old Lady (chafing at delay).—"‘ Look here, Guard, when 
do you intend blowing your whistle?” 
ocular Guard (disappearing into refreshment room).—“ As soon 


as I have wet it, mum!” 
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Shouting Proverbs. 
By an Oxtp Max. 


oS sage etting otc Og mye | ioe, eon: my 
helor, 
hysical Selects from Bey hoe A short time ago, in mid-winter, 
was asked to spend the gon er Mrs. Banshee’s house, in a 
rather dismal part of Notting Hill, but she calls it ‘‘ Kensington, 
which she fancies sounds more aristocratic. Iaccepted the invita- 
tion, under the im that there would be just one or two other 
very quiet people like myself, and that a pleasant evening would 
be spent over a rubber. To my dismay I found on arrival there 
that the affair was nothing less a full-fledged party, 
with dancing, music, and no juvenile games, which 
latter I hate. I am an y stout person, the promise 
of my chubby childhood having been abundantly fulfilled in after 
life ; so that even if I was not too old and wheezy for the exertion 
of dancing (which I am), regard for the stability of my hostess 
drawing-room chandelier would have prevented my essaying the 
“light fantastic toe” in that department. Nor could I take part 
in any music, for I had never studied that gentle art since the 
days of boyhood’s penny whistle. But tyrannical social pressure 
forced me to participate in those undignified and noisy parlour 
ames at Mrs. Banslise’s, and especially in one which I detest and 
firead most, viz., “shouting proverbs.” After a lot of round 
dances (one “ square ” was provided for the elderly fossils—including, 
I suppose, myself) had taken place, and the usual gruesome 
infliction of a “little music” (vocal, of course) had been endured 
with a badly assumed exhibition of Christian fortitude by a 
couple of professional-looking instrumental amateurs (who were 
thirsting to perform, but weren’t asked) and with conversational 
indifference by “‘ the general,’’ the following fateful words suddenly 
issued from my hostess’s lips—‘‘ Let’s have shouting proverbs now. 
Great fun!” Her suggestion being received with a show of 
enthusiasm by all present (except myself) was at once acted on. 
Arrangements were made for someone to go out. “ Dear Mr. 
Deshlelion, will you be so kind.” The blow had fallen! While 
I was racking my unproductive brain for a decent excuse, I heard 
Mrs. Banshee whisper rapidly to someone—“ It will be such fun, my 
dear, to make him go out. Deafasa post!’"’ This stimulated me to 
rotest more than ever that I wasn’t good at this sort of thing. 
owever, it was all of no use, and I had at last to yield. I was 
then thrust out into the cold hall, where I accidentally trod on the 
tail of a large black cat, which flew at me, and inflicted grievous 
—- injury on one of my calves. I hate all cats, but Mrs. 
Banshees’ pet “Gentle” is a special enemy of mine, and has a 
double dose of original sin in its composition. It is of the Persian 
breed, which may perhaps account for its Oriental cunning and 
ferocity. While waiting out in that draughty hall, with the prospect 
of a cold in the head to be developed presently, I reflected with 
bitterness on that lying stanza of my childhood touching the inno- 
cence and harmlessness of the feline race. The poem, I think, ran 
thus. I only remember the opening verse, butit is quite enough :— 


I love little pussy, 
His coat is so warm, 
Her 
And if I don’t hurt) him 
j her 
{He'll do me no harm, 
| She’ll 
As Mrs. Banshee’s Oriental demon, “‘ Gentle,” has several times 
driven its claws into me without provocation, I object to the above 
lines as embodying a zoological falsehood. Well, to resume the 
main narrative. After two or three minutes had been spent in 
heartless plotting for my discomfiture, some lady’s shrill voice 
called out, ‘‘ We're ready now,"’ and I opened the door and entered 
with a pretended air of brisk enjoyment. A glance at the sea of 
faces round me showed that I need look for no mercy, no con- 
sideration. In five seconds time a dissonant and stunning roar 
issued from many throats owned by humans of all ages and sexes. 


“ HAIRS MAY SLOPIX ”’ 


was the gibberish I caught. 
“ Please do it again,” I entreated faintly. 


“SLAY RAKE MIXUP” 


agg to be the reply, in tones one-seven} times louder than 
before. she ‘01888 
“Mixup!” I echoed with sarcastic desperation. (I thought I 
disti ed “ Mixup " as it was yelled with much disrespect into 
ay ee by a horrid forward boy with a breaking voice.) “I should 
think it was!” Well it transpired that this war-whoop, this 
heathen shout was meant for “ There's many a slip 'twixt cup and 
lip.” “Ha! hat” I said to my hostess, with disgracefully insincere 
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heartiness, “you all did it splendidly—its capital fun!” Then 
I turned round to the proprietor of the “ Mixup” yell 
(Augustus Banshee, my hostess’ youngest), and cheerily sug. 
gested that he should go out now. But no such luck; it is 
the rule of this beastly game, hang it! for the same person to 
go out till he guesses. On the second absence, and while my cold 
was satisfactorily degenerating, I distinctly heard the cracked voice 
of young Banshee calling out “‘ Come in, old Dumbledrop! ”-—not 
Mr. Dumbledrop, if you please—and this affront was followed by an 
angry “‘ Augustus, how dare you forget yourself so!” Again was I 
delivered to the tormentors, and this time the following meaning- 
less farrago, which seemed to convey vague surgical instruments, 
was bawled at me by a score of persons— 


‘BLEED OR SHRINK ARMACHE.”’ 


On receipt of this volley I gasped at the circle, and then observed 
with an unnatural calmness, “‘ Well, I can’t guessit.” ‘‘ My dear 
Mr. Dumbledrop,” said the Banshee, reproachfully, “ nothing 
could have been easier; you must really be getting a little deaf. 
(‘Not at all,’ I observed quickly.) Why, of course it was ‘ You 
can lead a horse to the water, but you can’t make him drink,’ 
“ How awfully stupid of me,” I rejoined; ‘‘ you really ought to 
have someone less dense than I am. Wouldn’t your dear boy 
Augustus like to take my place now? JHe’s a bright, sharp fellow, 
I’ll be bound.” ‘No! you'll have to go again,’ shouted that 
youth, with mingled derision and triumph. (I should like to see 
that boy severely caned.) As the whole circle insisted on the letter 
of the law being observed, I, inwardly bewailing my hard fate, 
shuffled out once more. On my third re-appearance in the torture 
chamber, the familiar and hateful ‘‘ one, two, three”’ of the lady of 
the house was succeeded by a stentorian and shrill 


‘‘CARMEN SICKWORSECAROUSF,” 


part of which hopeless doggerel also seemed of medical tendency. 
“T’ve got it,” I said, knowingly, and with a sudden accession of 
spirits, as I thought I saw the end of my bondage, ** Take care of 
the pence, and the pounds will take care of themselves.”” A crash 
of laughter that would have made the welkin ring, if there had been 
any welkin handy (I don’t know what a welkin is), greeted this 
interpretation, Augustus Banshee’s horrible voice, predominant, of 
course ; and one young lady screamed out, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Dumbledrop, 
you are such fun. It’s as good as the play. I shall 
die of laughing—I know I shall!” ##Muttering to myself 
that her dissolution might be borne with some degree of 
equanimity, I said, with ghastly cheerfulness, to Mrs. 
Banshee, ‘‘ No! isn’t it that? I made sure it was.” This chaotic 
sound (worthy of Bedlam) just produced by the whole strength of 
the company, turned out to be “ You can’t make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.”” At last my sufferings were at an end, for supper was 
now furtively announced to my hostess by Brockle, the hired green- 
grocer. We ali went down, and constitutional deafness preventing 
my hearing Mrs. Banshee’s request (which was very distinctly 
enunciated) for me to take down the elder Miss Boneweller (a 
spinster of middle age, unattractive appearance, and rigidly teetotal 
habits), I found my way to a quiet corner of the room. There I 
discussed a magnum of “extra sec,” which pleasant proceeding 
enabled me to forget much of my recent sufferings from cat, draught, 
boy, and the other accompaniments necessary, or accidental, of that 
stupid and noisy pastime called ‘‘ Shouting Proverbs.” 


Epilepsy in Eden. 


‘Which malady first to this old world came, 
To trouble and torture the human frame ?”’ 
The question was asked by the curate’s dame, 

And, with sudden and startling quickness, 
Uprose at the foot of her class, May Bell; 
And she answered the question, and answered well, 
“‘ Please, Adam and Eve, ma’am, in Eden fell, 

So I think ’twas the falling sickness!” 


Fragment Overheard on the District 
Railway. 
Ist Man.—‘*‘ —— and so did my wife.” 
2nd Man.—“‘ What! Are you married, too?” 
Ist Man.—“ Yes!” 
2nd Man.—“ Poor devil.”’ 


Epigrammatic. 


“Can you tell me," seid Smith, “where all the snuff goes?” 
Jones replied, with a wink, ‘‘Ha! ha! no one (k)nose.” 
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AS OTHERS SEE THEM.-—No. 1, JOHN BURNS, M.P. 


The Spirit of Charity in London. 


_ Charity was in London. No one knew how she had got there, 

-—— in fact no one knew that she was there! But there she was. It 
was found out long afterwards that she came in a fog, which was 
probably why no one saw her arrive. No one seemed at all 
interested in her, no one spoke to her, no one seemed even to 
recognise her. At last, in despair, she accosted a benevolent- 
looking old gentleman, and told him who she was, and asked if he 
knew any public body that was carrying out her work. The old 
gentleman smiled grimly, and told her of the Commissioners who 
sat on her, and of the Organisation that organised her, and of the 
Poor Law Guardians who doled her out; and, bowing politely, 
went on his way. 

Charity determined that she would call on each of these bodies 
and see what was being done; so diguising herself as a merchant 
prince, she began by waiting on the Commissioners. She told 
them that it was her intention to look into the needs of a certain 
district, and to lay out a certain sum to relieve those needs. What 
‘would they do in that case? And the Commissioners replied, that 
they would in that case take the sum so applied, abstract a per- 
centage to pay for the Commission, and apply the remainder in 
another way somewhere else. Charity thereupon thanked them 
and came out. 

A moment after a poor by respectable old woman called upon 
the Charity Organisation. What did she want? Alms? Very 
well! Her name and address? Had she ever been in prison ? 
Was she married? If so, could she produce the certificate? Had 
She any pawntickets? Very well, her case should be inquired into 


and she might call again and answer some more questions, say, in a 
year’s time! And Charity was shown the door. 

A minute after a ragged and starved-looking man applied to a 
Board of Guardians for relief. Well, he could come into the work- 
house. But his wife? Oh, his wife could come too, but they 
couldn’t live together there! And his home? A man with a home 
had no business to apply for relief at all! Next case. And Charity 
was turned away. 

‘‘There is no one that knows me!” wailed Charity; ‘ no one, no 
one.” Presently a little ragged paper boy rushed across the road, 
and was run over. A policeman came to his assistance. A mar ran 
for the ambulance. Gently he was wheeled to the hospital. There 
a great surgeon set his broken limb, and good women nursed him. 
Later on a gracious lady came and talked kindly to him, and pro- 
mised that as soon as he was well enough he should be sent into 
the country, and fulfilled her promise. But the boy, who had never 
been very strong, could not recover what little strength he bad had, 
but died, blessing the friends who had helped him.in his need. 
And the spirit of Charity returned to whence she came, satisfied 
that, although hee name had been taken in vain, she was not 


altogether forgotten. 


Something New. 


Captious Editor (to new Artist).—‘‘ We want original work for 
this paper, Mr. Gambooge—something really new, you know.” 
Sub-acidulated Artist.—‘* Wouldu’t a little goo] drawing be some- 


thing new ?”’ 









































































































“ NESTLE(8)” FOOD. 


A Trifling Mistake. 
Brown,—* Who was that old man you were talking to just now, 
the funny old founder in the knee haw be 7” ctrl 


Smith.— Sh--sh,—that was not an old man. I[t was a New 
Woman.” 
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The True Story of “The Harp that Once,” 


Taka was annoyed, and justly. So would you have been. How 
would you like your halls to be invaded by itinerant harpists of 
evil, not to say repulsive, appearance, with a depraved taste for 
classical music. You wouldn’t like it? Of course you wouldn’t. 
No more did Tara. Besides, umbrellas had been missed, and you 
never know. Or if you do, Tara didn’t. And it’s always best to 
be on the safe side. The safe side is generally the inside, with the 
street door closed. However, the hired girl had let him in, and 
Tara had the gout: so there he was harping for all he was worth, 
and not a policeman in sight, as usual. Tara told me himself that 
he would never have believed that one man with one harp could 
have made himself so beastly unpleasant. 

Now, Tara hated all music, especially music with a capital M, 
and was himself musical critic of a leading daily. So he knew 
what was what, and what wasn’t; and it generally wasn’t. In this 
case it decidedly wasn’t, and Tara, who had no false delicacy about 
him, said so emphatically, from the first floor landing, whither he 
had been wheeled in his invalid chair, But the harpist didn’t 
heed him; indeed, so engrossed was he in his detestable exercise, 
that it is doubtful if he even heard him. But the man next door 
did, and, as he was a very particular man, he sent his wife and 
daughters for a walk until Tara cooled down a bit. 

Presently a most wonderful thing happened. It wasn’t exactly 
a faith-cure, although it was very like it. It was a musical cure, 
and a perfect cure at that. A really curious cure, and, as it affected 
Tara’s feet, it might be called a cure of soles, For (utterly ignoring 
the fact that he had assured his wife that he was unable to put a 
foot to the ground, previous to sending her for a six-mile walk to 
purchase patent lotions) Tara jumped to his feet, and slid down the 
stairs like a four-year-old, and the man next door told his wife and 
daughters when they came in that there were noises in Tara’s halls, 
but his wife, who was up-to-date and like to snub her husband, 
said that he was foolish, the noises were a symphony in a flat, and 
if she had said on a flat, she wouldn’t have been so far out. 

Well, time passed on, and the man next door observed Tara 
carry something heavy in a green baize sack that looked like a 
harp case, down his garden, drop it in the well, and come back with 
a happy smile upon his face. 

When Tara’s wife returned with the lotion she asked what those 
bits of gilt wood tied up with banjo strings were. And Tara said 
that they were the harp that once—but, he added, with a fearful 
oath, never no more! And it never did. 


An Awkward Question. 


Bobbie.—“' Father, is Clara going to be a carpenter ?’? 

Mr. Cresus.—‘‘ Carpenter! No, my son; whatever makes you 
ask an absurd question like that ?” 

Bobbie.—*‘ Well, I heard Mr. de Jones say to Mr. Robinson that 
Clara was a nice girl, and Mr. Robinson said what was more, she 
would have plenty of chips when the old man pegged out. What 
old man did he mean, father?” 

(Mr. Croesus put on his thickest boots that evening, and Robinson 
had to send out for a bottle of embrocation the next morning. All 
is now over between them.) 














For Sore Throats, 


HOARSENESS, WOUNDS, SORES, BURNS, AND 
ALL DISCHARGES. 














Book of Remedial Directions free, from 
CONDY’S FLUID WORKS, Turnmill Street, London. 
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By-the- Way Ballads. 


By A JIAPHAzARD Hom1zist. 


No.§22.—ANn ENLIGHTENED Monarcu. 














CaLUMBO CHOKEE BUNGALOO 
Was King of Pampa Nun, 
A vast domain adjacent to 
(Conveniently adjacent to) 
The kingdom of Im-dunno-oo, 
The land of mid-day sun. 


Official records represent 
The King of Pampa Nun 
As being most intelligent 
Uncommonly intelligent) 
d quite industriously bent 
On seeing justice done. 


In summer dust or winter time 
The King of Pampa Nun 

Will occupy a deal of time 

(A lot of valuable time) 

In trying folks accused of crime, 
And fining ev’ry one. 


Remonstrances can never sway 
The King of Pampa Nun, 
As he will very often say 
(Extremely logically say) 
As punishment the guilty pay, 
For winning, those who’ve won. 
Reluctance in these last would pain 
The King of Pampa Nun, 
For, as he’ll frequently explain 
(With much lucidity explain), 
‘* You can’t expect to make a gain 
And not to pay, my son. 





FUN. 


And when I tell you ev'ry cent 
The King of Pampa Nun 
Retained for his emolument 
ws. nal emolument) 
ou’ll own he was intelligent 
When all is said and done. 
No one is needed to advise 
The King of Pampa Nun 
To foster native enterprise 
aap native enterprise), 
eis so liberal and wise, 
His virtues fairly stun. 
Unlimited encouragement 
The King of Pampa Nun 
Accords to avy gifted gent 
(To any scientific gent 
Who still successfully invent 
An engine or & gun. 
In fact, extremely wrath will wax 
The King of Pampa Nun 
If he conceives his subjects lax 
(In bringing out inventions lax)— 
I may observe he draws a tax 
On ev’ry blessed one. 
Extensive building, small or great, 
The King of Pampa Nun 
Will always blandly contemplate 
(With much approval contemplate)— 
The dues accruing to the State, 
Are not allowed to run. 


His Royal countenance and praise 
‘ The King of Pampa Nun! 2? 
Will freely yield to those who 'raise 
(With industry and knowledge raise) 
Their crops of corn and rice and maize 
(And for his tithes will dun !) 








The King of Pampa Nun 
When subjects send across the sea 
(To other lands across the sea) 
Their sugar, spice, tobacco, tea, 

And silk (cocoon and spun). 
And high approval gladly doles 

The King of Pampa Nun 
When ships deliver foreign coals 
(Deliver copper, tin, and coals), 
He does a bit each way in tolls 

At eighteenpence a ton. 


His happy subjects loudly bless 
The King of Pampa Nun 
He’s sorry when they're in distress 
(He’s yealty touched by their distress), 
And takes the cream of their success, 
And has no end of fun. 
Oh, Pa sky above us bent, 
e King of Pampa Nun 
Assuredly where’er he went 
(Where ever in the world he went) 
For liberal enlightenment 
Would take the Sally Lunn. 
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AS OTHERS SEE THEM.—No. 2, LORD SALISBURY, K.G. 


Two More Scenes from the Life of 
Penelope Poltwattle. 


Scene I, 


PATIENT PENELOPE 1s in a first-class compartment of train from 
Ludgate Hill to Dulwich. A gentleman ts in the corner asleep. 


Mrs. P. (to her friend).—“ Yes, dear, I always travel first, and as 
I generally haven't time to get my ticket, when I[ get out at 
Dulwich I say, ‘Third from Loughboro’ Junction,’ and pay my 
twopence! Isn’t that a good way? I must save pounds and 
pounds, and nobody ever knows! ”’ 

Scene Il. 

Dulwich.—The sleeping gentleman in the corner has awakened 
with a start, and jumped out. Penelope has collected her impedi- 
menta, and also alighted. Her friend passes the barrier, having 
given up ber ticket. 

Mrs. P. (to ticket inspector).—‘‘ Third from Loughboro’!” 

T’. I. (stopping her).—‘“ One moment, please !"’ 

Mrs. P.—** What!” 

T. I.--** You travelled—first—from—Ludgate.” 

Mrs. P.—‘ That I didn’t! I got in at Lough——”’ 

The Sleeping Passenger (stepping from behind barrier gate).—‘‘ I 
beg your pardon, madam. You are forgetting, I'm sure; I saw you 
get in at Ludgate Hill. Iam adirector! Isn't it a good way?” 

(Mrs. P. pays and hurries down stairs, resolving to get a ticket at 
all hazards—and the booking office—next time she travels that way.) 

Curtain. 


An Old Tale Re-told. 


There was a young scholar at Magdalen, 
Who had a bad habit of dagdalen ; 

He worked in a cram 

At a noted exam., 
And the Dons, in their stately way, wagdalen 
To the side of the student at Magdalen, 

They caught him red-handed. 

With shame he was branded, 
From college in two sticks sent tagdalen, 
This wicked young fellow at Magdalen. 


A contemporary informs us: ‘‘ Amongst the recent additions to 
the Zoological Society’s collection is a young gibbon, presented by 
Mr. Julius Newman, Ha-how, China.”’ 

Ha! how did he get it? And surely the ape-arance of a “ new 
ape” would have been a more ape-ropriate ape-llation than ‘ new 
man?’ And instead of ‘‘ presented,’ our esteemed contemporary 
should have said “‘ Mr. J. N. had—gibbon—the creature.” 


‘‘A man in Belfast has been stabbed for singing a comic song 
which annoyed his assailant.” 

The paper from which we cull the foregoing item omits the name 
of the song. : 

Oh! don’t be alarmed, we are not going to offer a prize to the 
first guesser thereof. No? 

We will—only say—if it was the one we expect we trust the 
verdict was ‘‘ Justifiable homicide.” 


The right place in ‘“‘The Pamirs” for kicking up & row is, 
undoubtedly, ‘‘ Shindi.” 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
(Continued. ) 


A sea of sapphire, a sky of turquoise. Tub. Shave? Oh you must 
shave, but she might give a lurch at the wrong moment. Hand 
steady enough ? Oh, yes, for the Scotch is good, and we discussed 
neither unwisely nor too well last night. But to make assurance 
doubly sure, Jolly Jack Tar officiates. Breakfast. Everybody 
mustered fresh as paint, and keen as mustard. On deck pas- 
sengers betake themselves to deck quoits, pitching at the bull, etc. 
Old Chum initiates the South African idea in ‘‘ Quoits as she is 
pitched.”’ Bell rings. What’s up? Stampede to deckhouse. The 
Jolly Little Chap all Round having made up the Log Sweep is 
inaugurating the auction. Partner mystified as to Log Sweep. 
Self and Old Chum more or less explicitly explain. You put in 
your shilling or half-crown and you draw a number. Number 
nearest miles covered by ship during twenty-fou. aours preceding 
noon wins first prize, nearest to ten above and ten below second 
and third prizes respectively. But all numbers put up by auction; 
half proceeds to drawer, half to pool. Great excitement when 
likely numbers put up. J.L.C.A.R.; regular Robins at auctioneering, 
dilates eloquently on possibilities of lot under the hammer. Most 
persuasive way with sluggish bidders. Partner’s ticket sells for 
half sovereign. Joy in the camp. Old Chum wins third prize. 
Drinks in the saloon bar. 

Three little middies aboard, going out to their ship, pass time 
‘tween meals in long-distance tramps up and down deck. Nice 
lads, merry as grigs, cheerful to look at, cabin close to ours, hence 
sounds of sky larks and skirmishes. In music room Princess 
Delightful sits at piano, and rattles off everything we put before her. 
The Delicate Doctor warbles sweetly. The Delicate Doctor stands 
about six feet, weighs about sixteen stone, chest measurement of 
apparently 48, rejoices in a laugh you can hear from stem to stern. 
Tells people he’s going out for health, and they smile. The Wicket- 
keeper, the Lieutenant, who is an all-round sportsman, and Self, 
discuss South African cricket and football, bask in sunshine, and 
watch some sunny-faced little mites romping on deck as merrily as 
if in their nurseries. One mite, an orphan, going out to a new 
home in a big new country, with a big-hearted new father and 
mother, whose tenderness is very pretty to see. 

Whirl of dissipation to-night. First, a concert in the second- 
class saloon, and a capital concert, too. The “Kerry Dance” 
brings down the house, and then a gentleman “ Jodells” as if to 
the manner born; also the inevitable Chevalier ballad is given with 
gusto and received with éclat. Another recites with deadly deter- 
mination. Aprés, a dance aft. The Captain has had the aft-deck 
transformed by tarpaulin walls into a ball-room, and we are soon 
merrily tripping to the strains of the Mor’s excellent band, 
through the mazes of the lancers. As for the Barn Dance—never 
seen it danced better at Covent Garden than by Princess Delightful 
and the First Luff. And that ship’s doctor, too, if he lances the 
dancers as gracefully as he dances the lancers, he’ll transform surgery 
from a science to an art. Don’t know which the captain is proudest 
of, his ship or his officers. All smart. 

And so, just before “lights out,” a merry little gathering in the 
smoke-room, with the Old Chum, the Kettering Councillor, his 
compagnon de voyage (the Knight of the Beaming Countenance), 
the Jolly Little Chap all Round, the Doughty Cadwallader, and a 
host of other good fellows (each a host in himself), and then to our 
bunk, to wish that Madeira had been stuck a few thousand miles 
further away—so swiftly have the pleasant hours of the too short 
passage, so far, flown. 

(To be continued.) 


The New Canute. 


THERE was once an Emperor who was the father of his country. 
He was also the grandmother and the great-aunt of his country, 
and it was almost more than his country could bear. He was 4 
good and a brave and a very young man, and he acted up to his 
lights ; but they were ancient lights, and he was not much of an 
actor. However he did his best for the best with the best inten- 
tions. He couldn’t do more, and his country was very glad—that 
he couldn’t. He made the most beautiful speeches out of his own 
head, and let them off in public to his own satisfaction. He also 
composed his own music, and had it played by his own German 
bands, and it almost caused a revolution. He brought up a large 
army entirely by hand, and it did him credit; and his poor but 
honest country paid for it entirely through the nose, and enjoyed 
it immensely. He was very pleasant and affable to his country, 
and was anxious that his country should love him and think well 
of his government, and his country tried to but thought better of it, 
which was not quite the same thing. 
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Well, this Emperor had a very select and high-toned nobility, 
that twined round his tnrone, and supported his house, and — 
upon his word, and wore his livery, and came at his call, an 
laughed in his sleeve, and did many other wonderful things for 
him, and on his behalf. Now, one day this superior but obsequious 
nobility happened to mention casually that it had a soul at home 
which didn’t belong to the Emperor. And the Emperor was 
wroth, and asked himself to a dinner party to be given by his 
nobility to himself. And he came to the dinner party, and he 
drank his own health, and spoke his mind to his nobility, and he 
utterly denied that it had a soul of its own. It was his soul, and it 
was a high anda noble soul, and a good old soul, and a poor old 
soul. And he shed tears, and said that he wouldn't have thought 
that his nobility would have gone and said what tt had said; that 
he should never forget it, never, but that he forgave it, and hoped 
it wouldn’t occur again. And he blessed his nobility, and called 
for another bottle, and broke a decanter in his earnestness. And 
then they all sang ‘“‘ Auld lang Syne,” and were very happy, 
especially the Emperor. 

But, although forgiven by its Emperor, the nobility couldn't 
forgive itself. It felt that it had stained its escutcheon, and it 
determined to wipe away the stain. So it rallied round its 
Emperor, and cheered him up, and toasted him, and buttered 
him, until even he began to recognise what a very fine fellow he 
was. At length his nobility went so far as to tell him that his 
greatness was such that even the waves obeyed him. So he sat 
down before the waves of popular opinion and ordered them to roll 
back. But, to his intense surprise and annoyance, they rolled on, 
and, as his nobility justly said: ‘‘How were they to know he 
couldn't swim?” 

And the moral is—Well, it just shows you ! 


THe killed Celestials in the war may only be common China 
men, but they are poor slain creatures whom‘ nothing can Sevrés, 
whether they are Dresden armour or not, © 
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HE HAD HEARD IT BEFORE: 


Barber.—“ Your ‘air is gettin’ rather thin, Sir,” 
Victim.—** Bo is that remerk.” (Deep Silence for the rest of the 
time.) 
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(1) He was a nervously bashful and shyly diffident young man. 
Out of sheer kindness, Mrs. Brownson and her two daughters asked 
him to dine with them one evening, with the view to having a rubber 
or two of whist afterwards, 


(3) After two or three games, seeing it was getting somewhat late, 
he thought it was high time to be getting his boots on azain; but, 
kituated as he was, he found to his horror it was QUITE impossible 
to do so. Here was a predicament! ! ! 


(5) Terrible to relate, he could not get them on; much flurried he 
began putting on his socks again, but these alsu were rebellious and 
refused absolutely to go on (his feet were hot), Meanwhile it was 
getting late; the whist was over. ‘ He alone remained at the card 


table, stiff and immovable, in an agony of;doubt what course to 
pursue, the ladies wondering why he did not make a move. 
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AN EVENING’S AMUSEMENT Or, WHIST UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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(2) Now our hero had put on for the occasion his new elastic-sided 

patent leather boots, which, being a world too small, hurt him most 

woefully; he therefore, without anyone being the wiser, took them off, 
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(4) Now as his socks were thick, he thought his best plan would be 
to tuke off these coverings, then no doubt he would be able to get his 
boots on easily. The socks were therefore removed, and he was once 
more busy trying to get on the boots; but, 

















(6) We do believe he would have remained there to this day if a dog 
had not discovered one of his boots which he carried, at the same time 
wagging his tail with delight, to his mistress. Thus given away by 
the dog, our hero had to make a full confession of his awful condition, 
which he did with many a blush. vudb-. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


I HAVE often considered that there is a great deal too much 

rsonal bias in London dramatic criticism. You see it everywhere. 

ou can foretell beforehand—as the Pall Mall Gazette once im- 
pressively put it—what the Telegraph, the World, the Standard, 
and the Daily News will say about any play or any actress. 
You know that all these papers—or their critics—have their 
tastes and prejudices, and the result can be anticipated with 
almost as much certainty as the opinions of their leading 
articles. If a critic praises a certain actress to the skies in one 
piece, you may be sure he will do his best eternally to damn her in 
the next. And so on with all and sundry. This is one of the 
crying evils of our system of dramatic criticism; and I, with 
that enterprise and initiative that have always distinguished me, 
have taken steps to remove all suspicion of any such fault in my 
own case. 

I have made sure of giving you a perfectly unbiassed opinion of 
everything that has been going on, by taking the train at Euston for 
North Wales, where I have been staying for the past week. What 
better guarantee could you desire against any expression of personal 
predilection than my being several hundred miles away from the 
Metropolitan theatres? Iam ina position to give a perfectly fair 
and impartial notice, because I have seen nothing, and therefore 
could not possibly be swayed one way or the other. And when 
you see a carefully generalised criticism of any piay in any paper, 
you may rest perfectly sure of its absolute reliability, because the 
journalist has not felt sure of his own strength of mind, and has 
removed the temptation to be spiteful or effusive by removing him- 
self a very considerable distance from the subject of his article. 


I have enjoyed myself very much in North Wales, thank you. I 
am sure you will be personally interested in the fact, so I have 
taken the trouble to inform you duly. 


We shall be very busy very soon, but at the time of writing the 
world theatrical is absolutely stagnant. Hence the value of my 
preceding remarks. I am sure you will appreciate their force and 
value under the circumstances. They carry conviction with them, 
do they not? A seven days or forty shillings sort of conviction, 
perhaps; but I am impervious to cheap satire. 


I have not said anything about The Case of Rebellious Susan 
before, because the Criterion management is so worried about 
providing seats for hangers-on and titled nonentities that it has no 
time to look after those who have a legitimate claim to be present 
on a first night. Not that Iam complaining. It is so seldom that 
anything of any importance is produced at the Criterion that 
it is only very rarely one is not placed under a personal 
favour to the management for its omission to invite him to be 
present. The Case of Rebellious Susan is also a case in point. 
Anything from the pen of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones deserves 
attention, even though it be presented at the Criterion. I 
therefore took an early opportunity of seeing the play, without 
ever asking permission of Mr. Charles Wyndham or his assistants. 
It was a daring thing to do, I know, but I have the blood of the 
Vikings in me, and I can do anything if I only put myself to it, and 
it wants a lot of courage, I can tell you. 

But you know all about Rebellious Susan and her case 
by this time. It is a weak play, very weak—absolutely saved 
by the appropriateness of its subject and the cleverness of its 
treatment. It is really as unpalatable—if you look deeply into it— 
as anything Oscar Wilde has written. It is a most unpleasant 
story, which ends in a thoroughly unsatisfactory manner, and will 
therefore satisfy Mrs. Ormiston Chant and all her brood. Husband 
and wife; husband flighty; wife follows suit ; husband undoubtedly 
no better than he should be; wife presumably so; quarrel; recon- 
ae husband winks the other eye; curtain. There’s a picture 
or you! 

The dialogue, however, is very smart, and Mr. Wyndham acts 
capitally—almost as capitally as when he played the heroes of risky 
French farce. Miss Moore does really well. I was most pleasantly 
surprised by the spirit, variety, and force of her playing. Miss 
Gertrude Kingston and Miss Nina Boucicault arc admirable. I 
shall be surprised if The Case of Rebellious Susan does not prove 
& very profitable play. I shall be more surprised still if anyone 
remembers anything about it in, say, five years time. 

I was also present at a matinée given at the Opera Comique the 
other day. It was a sketch; also an aerial ballet; likewise an 
unfortunate finding of the Lost Chord. My invitation included 
“and friends,’ an attention which I thought very delicate until I 
found that the fact of all London’s friends being there as well 
relegated me to the gallery. The scene was opened by 4 nun, 
Wearing a somewhat incongruous golden wig, indulging in gymnastics 
at a property organ. Enter an angel, with a jerky imitation 
of nea, the flying dancer. She remonstrates with the organist, 
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~ and, after sailing about at the end of a wire, about the thick- 


ness of an Atlantic cable, provides her with a similar machine 
and both soar upwards—a direction distinctly opposite to the 
wishes of the spectators. At this stage a gentleman comes on 
and explains that as it has been done so badly the show will be 
repeated. Exit half the audience. The show having been repeated 
with doubtful improvement, a gentleman comes on, and explains 
that as it has been done so badly the show will be repeated again. 
Exit the rest of the audience. Iam ata loss to eatiesrand how 
anybody could put on so tedious a production, but I suppose it was 
done to chasten the wicked and bring their future iife home to 
them. GossaMER. 


My First (and Last) Experiment as a Book- 
seller. 


I was in need of some hard cash (soft cash would have done a 
well—I wasn’t particular), and having a lot of books I didn't 
particularly want to keep, if I could turn them into “the ready,” 
I just took a bag-full to the establishment of Messrs. Aaron, Grabley, 
and Co., 2,297, Long Tyburn Street, W.C. Outside the shop was 
the following invigorating announcement. ‘ Books of all kinds are 
wanted. The utmost possible cash prices are given here for all 
books.” My heart beat with innocent joy on reading this intima- 
tion, and, with my best smile (I keep several kinds of smiles in 
stock) of affability and propitiation, I entered the establishment 
with buoyant step. A seedy-looking young man came to the 
counter, and, on my saying with cheerful indifference, ‘‘Oh, I've 
got a lot of books to dispose of,” gave me that particular look, half 
of distrust and half of disapproval, which is always bestowed upon 
you when you bring second-hand volumes to sell. “ I'd rather you see 
the governor, please,”’ was the reply, and in a moment's time, the 
governor—not the head one, but the individual Mr. Rogue Rider- 
hood would have called “ the 'tother governor,” that is, Mr. Grabley 
—sailed up and contemplated me with severity through his 
spectacles. I then fished out half-a-dozen splendid and clean-old- 
calf-bound volumes of classics that cost a mint of money, and 
placed same on the counter. Whether familiarity breeds contempt 
in the mind of booksellers I can’t say, but I can only record the 
fact that Grabley looked at them with sour disapproval, indeed I 
may say that he scowled at them. The work I was offering was 
the 1850 edition of Horace Hanwell’s “ Horrors of Bedlam,” in six 
fine large vols., with exciting plates by Cruikshank. But Mr. 
Grabley, after partially withdrawing the scowl, said the book 
was no use to him — that edition wasn't worth anything. 
Had it been the 1845 edition he might have given a price for 
it. I have no doubt that if I had possessed the 1845 edition 
he would have stated that the other was the only market- 
able one, and that he had two copies of my edition upstairs 
that he couldn’t get rid of. I then made a dive at my big bag, and 
brought up eleven more beautiful vols. that it really did me good 
to look at. At this fresh volly of literature Mr. Grabley at first 
knitted his brow, but, after a brief inspection, became a shade less 
severe, and I could see that he was calculating how he could best 
ch———I mean do business with me, I hung anxiously on his next 
words. At last they came. ‘I can give you nine shillings for the 
lot (the seventeen vols.), and that’s more than I can afford.” 
‘Nine shillings,” I repeated, faintly; ‘‘ that’s sixpence a volume, 
isn’t it?" ‘‘ Yes; rather more,” retorted Grabley, huskily. ‘It’s 
a very good price, and they're not much use to me.” (I after- 
wards saw volumes, identical with mine in all respects, ticketed 
at a substantial price in the oe ‘‘Have you,” he continued, 
“got a clean copy of Conrad Bingwhistle’s “ Jodelling’s,” or 
any of the first edition of Mandrake’s Works, published by 
Dukinfeld’s. We can do pretty well with them. Of course 
I hadn’t those books, and f don't believe anybody ever had. 1 
am strongly disposed to fancy that these works, like the cele- 
brated York Hams, are apocryphal, and are fiction in a special 
sense of the word. With a heavy heart and a heavier I 
prepared to return home, and, on wishing good-day to Messrs. 
Aaron, Grabley, and Co., that firm became uncivil, and muttered 
something about “That wasn’t the way to do business,” and 
‘‘ What did I want to waste their time for?”’ The real fact of the 
matter was that I did not think it right to take more than the poor 
fellow (Grabley) could afford. I ought at once to have said, “ No! 
no! Give me fo nce a volume all round—say five shillings for 
the lot (they cost about ten pounds). That will do very nicely.” But 
Iam thoughéless sometimes, and then it doesn’t occur to me to do 
what is right. I was so uncomfortable at this omission, this 
exhibition of unkindaess to Mr. oy that I felt ashamed to 
show myself in his shop any more ; nor have I been to any other 
establishments in Long Tyburn Street, or elsewhere, to sell my 
books, for fear I should not act equitably. 
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(It was stated at the Licensing inquiry re Empire, that one witness for 
the National Vigilance Association had been to the Empire twenty 
times in three months.) 

Stiggins.-—“‘ Shall be home about one o'clock dear.”’ 
Wife (pleadingly.)—But you are not going to that Music Hall again ! 
This makes the twentieth visit in three months, and you never take me. 


Stiggins.—Do you forget, madam, that I am a member of the 


National Vigilance Association, and that England expects every man 
to do his duty! 


The Misogamist’s Version. 


O, woman, in his hours of ease, 

How strongly dost thou strive to please 
Thy wedded lord, by asking him 

(When tired with arduous toil and grim) 
In ingle-nook to take his seat, 

On fender stretch his slippered feet, 
Imbibe his wine, inhale his weed, 

And the last Parisian novel read. 
How lovingly thou doest this! 

Then, with a fervent farewell kiss, 
How joysomely thou forth dost fare, 

To have an evening's sport elsewhere ! 


O, woman, in his hours of ease, 
When (seated on thy husband’s}knees), 
Thou coaxest him to buy for thee 
Some glittering trinket fair to see. 
With what profound affection then 
Thou lov’st thy wedded lord! But, when 
Dull pain and anguish wring his brow, 
Then, like a pitying angel, thou 
Wil't hover gently round his bed, 
And—poison bim with sugar of lead, 
That from his death-room thou may'st pass, 
To gather in the insurance brass! 


(N.B.—Our only reason for publishing the above moody metres 
is to show what a mad, moping. miserable, melancholy, misguided 
monster the misogamist is. Personally, we think that all mis- 
ogamists should be pole-axed!—Ep, Fun.) 


Same Kind of Thing. 


W. 8. Grtpert, having once been connected with a Carte and a 
Sulli-van, has keep in the same line by joining forces with 
A. Carr for his new opera. 


There is a man in London who does not read this paper, but he 
is about to move to a town in Silesia, and it is appropriately called 
Myslowitz. 


FUN. 
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Prudes on the Prowl. 
(See Cartoon.) 


Mrs. Sticeins explains her mission and her motives :— 


In the sacred name of Charity I shriek, 

You may hear the voice of Virtue when I speak, 

I’ve a blush—and I have also got a cheek, 
People say ! 

Do not dare to breathe the atmosphere, it’s mine; 

My prerogative’s undoubtedly divine ! 

I have taken for my watchword and my sign: 
“Pry and Prey!” 

In the holy cause of Prudery I’m hot— 

Am I likely to be tempted? No, I’m not; 
Go away ! 


Social scavengers are seldom over-nice ; 

My night-errantry is given up to vice ; 

Notoriety I crave, at any price, 
For my name. 

“Mrs. Stiggins ” looks so beautiful in print ; 

Sacre bleu too 's such a very pretty tint ; 

And a cheap advertisement, I beg to hint, 
Is my aim. 

That is why I’m such a gadabout at night ; 

Why I stand around in halls of dazzling light 
Crying “ Shame!” 

My play’s to make mudpies of the unclean ; 

My acts are Acts of Parliament, I ween ; 

And my scene is nearly always the obscene— 
I’m not shy! 

I kindle farthing rushlights into flame, 

I howl and prowl and slander and defame, 

And my Party—Mrs. Harris is her name— 
Heaves @ sigh. 

For she knows the time will be when I am dumb, 

And she knows that a reaction’s bound to come 
By and by. 

Meanwhile within the market place I stand, 

And undertake the mission I’ve in hand, 

And my name thereby gets noised about the land 
On the cheap. 

I am, possibly, unwise, but I am cute; 

To a philosophic question I am mute ; 

My views are shallow, that I won’t dispute, 
But I’m deep. 

To my interests I am very wide awake, 

And a weasel it were easier to take 
When asleep. 


But, good heavens! I am staying from my work ; 
When in ev’ry nook an enemy may lurk, 
It’s my duty, as a Christian, not to shirk 
From the fight. 
I must drive the sinful woman, as I’ve said, 
Till she knows no place in which to hide her head 
There are bridges, and the river has a bed, 
Hers by right. 
In the sacred names of sister, mother, wife, 
I bid her take her miserable life 
Out of sight. 
Till then, ye sullied doves, there is the street, 
Cold and pitiless; go there, for it is meet 
You should pace the ways of life with weary feet, 
Dull and sad. 
Foodless, shelterless, I will that ye shall be. 
Go forth, then, for it pleasures me to see 
Your hopeless, helpless, endless misery 
Drive you mad. 
And when at last the final word is said, 
And the sullen water covers up your head, 
I am glad. 


A VOICE answers :— 


O, woman, let your wicked prattle cease ; 

Go your ways, and leave us what is left of peace ; 

Do not dare to speak of that last cold release 
rom our woe. 


Oh! can your heart with warm blood live and beat, 


And never feel a kindly thrill and sweet? 

That you drive us to the gutter, and the street, 
Fog, and snow. 

O, woman, when you scatter us beware, 


Lest we brush against your daughters, pure and fair, 


AS we go. 
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PRUDE_ON THE PROWL :—“SOILED DOVES, INDEED! I'LL PRETTY SOON SCATTER seal 
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, which required him to frequent the Haymarket 

bourhood, and to dine at those cunning little restaurants 

leasantly that he is a erina 

ge land. uently his business detained Monsieur 
until the last train at night. 

“ Alphonse,” said Madame,” “I am ate up with weariness. I 
have no one to to but you, and my advancement in the 
tongue English is slow. Ah, my soul! howslow! You must stay 
with me——” 

“ But,” objected the Count, “ my business ———”’ 

“Bah! ‘your business!’ to the wind with your business. 
Your business, Alphonse,” she continued, snapping her fingers 
under his nose, “is at the theatre, the restaurant, the wineshop. 
Tscut ! quel infadme !"’ 

As, for golden reasons, Monsieur dared not offend the lady—and, 
moreover, being a Parisian, was bound to be polite, even to his 
wife—he te give more of his time to the advancing of her 
in “the tongue English,” and suggested the advisability of her 
having a hobby. 

“It is, madame, ma femme, the mark distinguishment of the 
Ang'aise to be devoted to something. The rod, the 
chase——’ 

“ It is not the fowl,” said Madame, who was vainly endeavouring 
od ena wing of an ancient hen, “ for one so tough have I ate 

nevare.” 


appliances, sending 
having @ special heating room construc 
cultural builders. Madame fell in love with her hobby, and 
abetted him in his inexpensive extravagances. 

One night a loutish youth called to know if Monsieur would buy 
some fowls, he had a particularly choice strain, laying numerous 
and large eggs, and such table birds! Here the lout’s vocabulary 
failed him. The Count went to view them. They were kept in 
the back yard of a small and dirty cottage. Ignorant as he was, 
the Count would have refused the bipeds, only while he 

came out of the cottage. She wasa 
be anything from fourteen 

she was dressed in coarse, 

all his was unequal, but 
beauty which, if coarse, was 


Jack awkwardly explained who his visitor was, which saved the 
Count an ity of correcting his pronunciation. Novelette 
résding had informed the girl that a count was a nobleman, and 
her manner softened to unaccustomed deference very flattering to 
M. de Murat’s self-esteem. 





ag in England, but Miss Brune declined to risk 
it. He only offered marriage after other advances had been 
rebuffed, for the girl’s at was rubies, and these the Count did not 
possess, Madame e purse strings. 

“Taint no diy Sy I shan’t have nothink ter do with yer, 
‘cos you've got @ missus of yourown. Garn, wot d’yer take me 
for?” 

“And if Madame were—removed, which Heaven forbid, might I 
make you Madame la Comtesse ?” 

“ What d’yer mean, removed? If you hadn’t got a wife it would 
be a different thing, but I ain’t takin’ on no married men.” 

Putting on a look of exquisite regret, the Count raised his hat 
and left her. 

Arabella looked after him and sighed. ‘“ Well, he is a bloomin’ 
toff, and I would like to be countess, straight I would. Lor! if my 
bloke ’Arry ony knowed as I’d bin carryin’ on with that there 
Frenchman, blowed if he wouldn't put a face on ’im.” 

M. le Comte walked home disconsolate. The failure of his 
temptation only made him more eager, and he would willingly have 
offered Miss Arabella half his coronet, only the available half was 
not vacant. 

Madame was awaiting him. She knew his admiration for Miss 
Brane, but thought little ofjit. She was a Parisian, and, besides, 
she doubted anyone having the bad taste to care for the elderly 
roué. Therefore she did not reproach him; she was anxious to see 
him to recount a fresh failure in hatching chickens by the 
incubator. 

The Count obediently followed his wife into the newly-built 
chamber, in which the incubator was placed, and there found the 
floor strewn with freshly-hatched chic all dead. There was a 
stupifying smell. 

“ With what has Madame heated the nt?” he asked. 

“ What a question! With charcoal, what would you!” 

The Count looked round the chamber, it was well built, and the 
windows closed tightly. 

“Madame can do no better. Charcoal is superfine. Only keep 
out wind, chickens are so susceptible to cold.”’ | 

When he had Madame down the stepladder, Monsieur 
returned to the chamber. The lock was a common spring one, 
opening on the outside only by a key, on tue inside by a small 
knob. This knob he loosened so that he could pull it off without 
noise when he chose. 

A fresh batch of chickens were due in a few days, but long as the 
time seemed to the Count’s impatience, it came at length. 

He accompanied Madame to the loft and watched with apparent 
interest the tiny birds emerge from their shells, joining sympatheti- 
cally in his wife’s raptures. 

“The — is cold,” he said at length, ‘‘ Madame will remember 
tue last brood died—from cold. I will leave Madame here while I 
attend the furnace.” 

So saying, he slipped the knob off the latch-lock, and pocketed 
it. Next, he went to the furnace-room beneath and opened the 
ventilator, so that his wife and her pets should get the full benefit 
of the heat and the fumes. 

“ How fortunate it is,” he murmured, “that the place is away 
from other habitations, not that Madame can call for long.” 

prams: Paces house, M. de Murat sent the servant for some 
poultry which he said Madame, who was in the incubating 
room, urgently wanted; and having seen her go, he lit a cigarette, 
ut on his hat, and strolled off to see if Mr. Jack Brune had any 

fowls to di of. 

An hour or so later, when he had refreshed himself with a little 
conversation with Miss Arabella, he returaed. Madame was not 
to be found. He and the maid sought her, and fouud her in the 














The Story of the Pig, the Canary, and the 
Man. 
A COMEDY OF DISSATISFACTION. 


Tue Pig was dissatisfied from the beginning. As he justly said 
why shouldn’t he live in a gilded cage and sing sweet songs, and be 
idle and elegant, and have attention paid to him? For the Pig 
was envious. 

The Canary had become dissatisfied. His voice had gore off, it 
was squeaky on the upper notes, it was getting fat, it was getting 
bald, disparaging remarks had been made, and one thing and 
another, so that he bad begun to see that “life is real, life is 
earnest,’ and he wanted to be useful, and to do good in the bacon 
and sausage line. For the Canary was satiated. 

The Man who owned them was dissatisfied too. His canary, he 
saw, was neither useful nor ornamental ; his pig, he perceived, was 
neither beautiful nor fat. So, as he knew the language, he talked 
the matter over with the pig and the canary, and he gave them 
their desires. For the Man was eccentric. 

The Pig in his gilded cage went in ardently for Wagner, which is 
the only music that precisely suits the kind of baritone a pig 
possesses. He me A on one leg, and was as elegant as he could 
contrive. But he was still dissatisfied. For he could not be 
elegant and idle, and sing Wagner at the same time. He was not 
built that way. Few of usare. And he regretted his sty, and his 
trough, and his companions. For the Pig was a pig still. 

The Canary in his sty did his best to become suitable for bacon 
and sausages, and ate largely of things that disagreed with him ; 
and patronised the pigs, and told his visitors of the — he was 
doing among the lower classes, and of the example he set them, 
and cop ted himself upon his superior virtue. But he 
was still tisfied, for it is difficult to be good and happy at the 
same time. That’s what Sunday is for, a bird is e to be 
light-hearted and happy. And the Canary was a canary still. 

The Man, as he watched his iment, was worried. The 
canary, he saw, would make but poor bacon, and the Pig’s presence 
in the drawing-room was distasteful to his visitors, who were 
particular people, and liked their atmosphere undiluted. So he 
changed his mind. For the Man was a Gladstonian Liberal and 
knew how to do it. 

So the Man sold the Pig and the Canary to a circus proprietor, 
who exhibited them as freaks, to their disgust and his profit. Their 
erstwhile owner went in for poultry, farming, and the manufacture 
of jam, and is now an undischarged bankrupt, and more dis- 
satisfied than ever. 


At the Ball. 


He.—“I say, Miss Bryantanmay, are matches really made in 
heaven ?” 
She.—* No—on earth.” 





He,—* B hand ? ” 

She.—“ No—match-inery.” 

I L Foreigner.—“ If ete I want zat vat 
you h! I can no comm ! I have fe: Epps’s 
Cocoa ! ” j 


Bookstall M ho know line the last 
entry)" Knom, sir, wonney Anelbig, Bao we Wand et 






AN EMPHATIC PROTEST. 
ee 
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he 


There was an old bunks of Kildare, 
Who was tossing a ‘ kid’ in the air, 
When to his pt 
The baby cried—* Hey ! 
If you don't chuck this up I shall swear!" 


The Judgment and Disappearance of Paris. 
LATEST VERSION, JUST OUT. 


Panis, L.C.C., was a shepherd. He was not the shepherd Mr. 
Weller, senior, knew, but he was very like him. He wasa good 
and a very particular man. He always came home to tea. No 
matter what time he got home, he had tea. It was how he got out 
of the difficulty and satisfied his wife, Ginone. 

He was a grocer as well as shepherd, and not by any means & 

was 


Gisroury dropped ity and fo come to the “Temple of 
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However, after a and on that he 
had to report pro y on the Living Picture q on, Paris 
decided to go. So, telling Ginone that he had a business appoint- 
ment, he sallied forth. 

The picture that Mercury pointed out to him was a study, in the 
nude, of the goddesses Juno, Minerva, and Venus. Paris was 
horrified. He couldn’t take his eyes off them, ‘ What am I to 
do?” gasped the poor fellow. “Tell me which is the most 
beautiful,” said Mercury. “I think the lady in the middle—"’ 
murmured Paris. “ Right, my boy, so sheis. Come and be intro- 
"They Fwent behind. “ Venns, Me, Paste,” eald Mercury, and left 

went “ Venus, Mr. Ys . 
them. It was most em “ Fine weather, mum,” said 
Paris. ‘Chilly for the time of year,” said Venus. And Paris said 
that he wasn’t ised that she found it so. They went into 


green-room. “ ” said Venus to a in short skirts, 
“ this is Mr. Paris. ther kien |” sood ohn loth then. It was 


CEnone is still waiting tea, and the C 
a apne 


What do you think ? 8 
Mrs. told us yesterday she had read an account of “s 
dilurium trimblings.” care 





























































Fun Week by Week. 
Thursday.—Went to one of these London County Council meet- 
= BP 
business is quite sickening—the cant of a busy body 
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gives all his employés a fortnight’s notice —and himself away. 

Saturday.—Went to the Queen's Hall, and sat through probably 
the longest concert I had ever attended. It was a feast of good 
things. That is to “ey there was enough of good things. Some 
thought too many. But my motto is you can’t have too much of 
a good thing. Take money, for instance, you—but I’m digressing. 
They did take money at the Queen’s Hall, for the vast place was 
packed, and they must have given money as well, for such fine folk 
as Mesdames Fanny Davies, Palliser, Trebelli, and Stirling, and 
Mesers. Ben Davies, Andrew Black, and last, but not least, Eugene 
Oudin, played and sang. The entertainment was given by Mr. 
Percy Notcutt in connection—not necessarily by telephone—with 
the Musical Exchange. 

Monday.—“ Doing a Richter” concert is not so popular or 
fashionable as it once was, but the doings on the piatform are none 
the less enjoyable on that account. In fact, [ don’t know that it 
really isn’t more so to lovers of music, for now instead of quizzing 
the house at intervals your attention is given up entirely to the 
stage, and so it should be when Wagner is in the programme. Eyes 
help one to hear the better, and the executants of Wagner and 
other great composers should be watched. It was a very pleasant 

mme, pleasant to the many because the pieces given were 
ly familiar to the ear. We had Wagner’s overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman.” Then one unfinished nae “ed of Schubert's. 
If this is unfinished, what a master it would have been had it 
finished. Berlioz’s well-known orchestral version of the “ Invita- 
tion A la Valse,” Smetana’s “ Lustepire’’ overture. Grieg’s first 
“ Peer Gynt " suite, and Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat—which 
sounds awfully vulgar; the name, I mean; not the symphony. 

Tuesday.—To yet another concert. Things generally go in runs. 
I do not, as a general rule, go to a concert once in three months, 
and just now I have been to three in four days, as much as one 
well could do, seeing that Sunday intervenes. y’s was Franz 
Rummel’s, at the St. James's which attracted a crowded 
audience. And nowonder. Rummel isa wonder. For two hours 
and a-half he sat at the and recited such works as 
Bach's Italian Concerto, Beethoven’s Sonata, ‘‘ Farewell, Abeence, 
and Return,” Schubert’s “ Wanderer” Fantasia, etc., etc., pieces 
of Brahm’s, Chopin, and Liszt. Schubert’s Fantasia, ‘‘ Wanderer,” 
I have heard very many times, but never quite as Rummel played 
it to-day. His was almost a “ new reading.” 

Wednesday.—To the Photographic Society of Great Britain, 5a, 
Pall Mall East. There is always one picture in every exhibition 
which attracts and arrests the attention, and this in this case is 
the only one I have space for to mention. It is the picture of 

“ Dejanira.”” She was the daughter of Gineus, King of A®tobia. 
She was beautiful, and greatly run after, and her father promised 
to marry her to the strongest of all his competitors. Hercules 
won the double prize. As they were once travelling, and stopped 
by the swelling of a river (I forget the name of the river), they were 
met by a Centaur (I forget the Centaur’s name), who offered 


to convey his wife safe to the te shore. I the 
name of the shore. ite ancnax bad toe Geateme EPPO ! ah! 
that was his name—gained the bank than he attem to 


reclaiming a husband from , 
this tunic, and when Hercules proved unfaithful 
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e sent him the 


Centaur’s present, which instantly caused his death. The picture 
is in two parts, 
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FUN Ocrosmr 28, 1894. 


The Tiresome Tuner of Fig-Tree Court; 
or, How I Lost my First (and Last) Case. 


My maiden Brief lay still unscanned 
m the brink of Fate. 
I to talk of Willis at ten, 
Before my Justice Jeune ; 
Probation Term had just begun 
For me, and none too soon. 
Deep in the toils of Testaments 


o plend at Bar and “ Beak.” 
Excelsior! Hush, beating heart ! 
My case was still un-“ floored” ; 
It was a minion from the West, 
Who came to tune my Bord. 
I swore, and gasped, ‘‘ Come back at ten. 
He said, “I really can’t; 
I’m going to Blossy’s in a bus 
To meet my maiden aunt.” 
** T’ll lose my case—perhaps my wig— 
If you remain,” I said, 
“ And play one finger symphonies 
When you should be in bed.” 
**Oh! tuner man, do go,”’ I sobbed, 
Upon my bended knees, 
‘* And discord strum in other spheres 
Until to-morrow, please |” 
He twirled the stool, and leered at me, 
So once more I began : 
“* Red gold is thine, if thou leav’st me 
The sole remainder man.” 
“* Postpone this Chamber Concert, sir! ”’ 
He must have thought me deaf, 
The way he banged his answer back 
: In from each see 
prayed paralysis would seize 
His lean mat bony hands 
That dallied with a blend of jars, 
In spite of my demands! 
I donned my coif, and bawled “ Police!” 
To see if that would drown 
The shrill staccatos and the runs 
That rippled up and down; 
A thunderstorm broke o’er the bass— 
Ting! Ping! the treble went, 
How could my brain absorb the terms 
eo " — consent” ? 
** An action lies for Trespass, sir, 
Incurred when you began "— 
But still his digits up that shrill 
Neuralgic key-board ran— 
‘“* Like some entail, the road to Fame 
Is henceforth ever ‘ barred,’”’ 
“If ”——the Inquisitor just smiled, 
And didn’t thump so hard. 
The clock struck ten—each stroke was like 
The smarting of the sear 
Which Boers upon the high-veldt set 
Upon some timid steer. 
He rose. “I think you'll find,” he smiled, 
“‘ Each chord in harmony ; 
In future do not dwell so long 
Upon that lowest D.” 
I gave him quite a key-board of 
note he mentioned last ; 
My tongue became an orchestra 
Of cornets in full blast. 
I kicked him down the winding steps— 
. _ The treble flats he'd scaled— 
Down to the dusty basement which 
With iron spikes was railed ; 
And may the dismal chestnut dooms 
Of Bogieland and Lore (lower) 
O ertake this fiend in triple time 
That he may tune no more! 
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OcToBEeR 23, 1894. 


“The Ploughman’s Lady. 


By tae PLovcHMan. 


_ (Sir Herbert Maxwell says ; “Country girls at school are taught 
gol under the sun except what would be useful to them in 
after life as ploughmen’s wives.”} 

She cannot cook a chop or steak, 

She cannot make a pie, 

She cannot boil, or broil, or bake, 
Or stew or grill or fry. . 

She cannot even make my tea, 
She cannot knit or darn, O! 

But she can do her rule of three, 
And sing a fine soprano! 


The floor she neither sweeps nor scrubs 
She cannot make the bed; 

She isn’t used to washing-tubs, 
They make her hands too red ; 

She cannot clean the knives and forks, 
She leaves the dishes dirty ; 

But when she likes, she sits and talks 
In twenty tongues, or thirty. 


She cannot patch my clothes for me, 
Or sew my buttons on, 

Although she knows geography 
As well as any don ; 

And though she isn’t quite the sort 
To help me day by day on, 

She could play the pianoforte— 
If we had cne to play on. 


I’m glad that she’s so wise ; 
She soars on learning’s wings, 
And yet I own I wish she had 
Some skill in humbler things, 
That she my hearth and home might bless 
With all a housewife’s lore, 
And either know a little less 
Or else—a little more |! 


The Story of the Wolf and the Lamb from 


another Point of View. 


A VERY young and amiable but offensively sober and loquacious 
lamb was once about to quench his thirst at the village pump; 
indeed, he had already absorbed a small quantity of water 
and a large quantity of deleterious microbes (for the village 
pump was not entirely disconnected with the village drainage 
system), when an old and cynical but plain-spoken and 
habitually-intoxicated wolf happened to pass by on his way 
to the village alehouse. The wolf, meditating any on the 
vexed question of mixed drinks and their effect upon the digestive 
system, was too ———— to notice the lamb. Thelamb, however, 
rashly determined to do good, so, sidling up to the wolf, he ex- 
claimed in a hearty hail-fellow-well-met sort of voice, ‘‘ Come and 
have a drink!” ‘ Well,” replied the wolf, by force of habit and 
without looking at his interlocutor, “‘ since you are so pressing, I 
don’t mind if Ido.” ‘ Step this way,” said the lamb, and the poor 
deluded dipsomaniac stepped. ‘You will take it neat?” queried 
the lamb. ‘“ You bet!” said the wolf. ‘‘ Then,’’ said the lamb as 
he handed the wolf a brimming goblet of diluted microbes, “ there 
is a drink, such as, I flatter myself, you have never tasted before. 
“ Thanks,” replied the wolf, as he ye ore the draught. “ Here’s 
towards us!” and he drained it to the bitter dregs. 

A few minutes afterwards a lion chanced to come by, and to his 
intense indignation there was very little lamb left. ‘ Dash it all, 
old man,” said the lion, “you might = a fellow a chance. 
“ Ah!” said the wolf, “‘ you do not know the circumstances. I was 
obliged to eat it to get the taste out of my mouth.” ‘ What 
taste?” asked the lion, and the wolf told lion. ‘ Can’t blame 
you!” said the lion. ‘ Should think not,” replied the wolf. 
“What’s the best thing for typhoid?” ‘‘ Think you got it?” 
queried the lion as he drew away from his friend. ‘“ Sure I have, 
retorted the wolf. But the lion was off at a gallop, and waited not 
to reply. So the wolf curled up and died in great agony, and the 
lamb’s friends wrote lies about him in the magazines, and that’s 
how the story got about. Hard lines, wasn’t it ? 


Overheard in the Aerated Bread Shop 
(Ludgate Circus). 


Brown (entering) : “ Hullo! Green ; what's stirring?” 
Green (already at tea) ; “ Spoons.” 


FUN. im 








Heard in an Omnibus. 


Very sad about Jones !—yes, and it was his first tooth, too, 
and he cut it beau ‘s you think it when 
































































pany,” whi t 
more Sa ao first emt on it a in—Guy's ous 

? €@ surgeon my 
awe Sides give ours dog biscuits soaked in—too much 
Madeira; he dealt in wines and—such sweet gloves tinted 
with—that plum pudding in the third act, wasn’t it—regular 
plant, my dear boy, never paid from—Holborn, King’s Cross—to 
the Comedy next Friday night—to eat a mouthful of solid food— 


—Who? ? why he isa love, such—a tricky beggar on Brighton 
“ A’s”’—he is like his poor father—such a lovely man, such eyes— 
like a hen’s egg, painful, too—had to go to an Aérated 


Com to—bite the rubber clean off his bottle—very foolish to 
teas ftaleaes, King’s Cross—to get his tea, which was just—right 
away !—room for one inside—very poor one, indeed. 

The above was not spoken by one person, but by no less than 
seven, namely, two old ladies interested in infants ; two stoutish 
gentlemen ditto in stocks ; two doleful parties ditto in a dead friend ; 
two sweet young things returning from a matinée; and one ‘bus 
conductor, whose remarks were chiefly interjectional. 








A LAST RESORT. 
Ist Coryphée.—* What shall you do if the Licensing Committee 


huts our show up?” 
, ‘oad da dear. I don’t know. I shall be driven to 


Vigilance Society work, or something, I suppose,” 


Can we say that in “Arms and the Man” we Avenue play 
at last ? 


Jones said, while still ti from its effect: ‘‘ The difference, 
dear, between that powe but playful pat in the face you just . 
gave me, and this old coat, is—one is a joking smack-it, the other 


8 smoking jacket.” F . 


* 
Our 


Own Mrs. 7” | 
oeeides tau: ee ar ive ak 
account of the “You 


terday when said a wrong word for 
(esiliske” and before going to press we heard her 
country cousins who were on the way there to be sure to 


the raising of the bastiles. 
me We phe think what her fourth edition will be. 
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HOW HE LET IT OUT. 


Miss Prettypert.--“‘ How do General, Saw you last week in the 
promenade.”’ 

The General...‘ Er—by jove—er—yea, you know—I went there 
just to see what it was like, but—-surprised to hear you were there.”’ 


Miss P.—* Oh, General, | am surprised. I meant the Eastbourne 
promenade.” 


Overheard in the Brighton Aquarium. 


Handreader.—“ And you will shortly have some great good luck.” 

N. lect (the examinee ).—** What! is my wife going to die?’’ 

Mrs. Pect (who is just outside ).—‘' Nathaviel, come home!” 
(Curtain—with lecture—warm—.to follow.) 

Poor old Pect! 


A Case for Sympathy. 


Benevolent Gentleman (to Tramp).—‘ How did you lose your eye, 
my good fellow?” 

Tramp.—‘ Lookin’ fur work, yer honour; an’ wot with strikes, 
an’ bad weather, an’ trade depreshing, an’ the ‘Ouse o’ Commons, 
bn’ wot not, it do seem as ‘ow I'll lose t’other afore findin’ any. 


(5. G. parts.) 





Tommy Atkins, 


On the death of a Balaclava hero in Kettering Workhouse, 
very recently. 





‘One of the heroes of the Charge of the Light Brigade died yes- 
terday in the Kettering Workhouse. His name was John Davis, 
and he came from Tunbridge Wells. He was of the 4th Dragoons, 
and served throughout the Crimean campaign. He had been at 
Kettering only about a month, and when admitted to the work- 
house was dying of consumption. A local fund has been started to 
prevent the man being buried at the expense of the parish.}]— 
Standard, 


We fear not a foe on the great tented field, 
Nor the Bobbies of garrison town, 
Nor the savage fierce with a hide-bound shield, 
For we always can fetch him down. 
But what we fear is, when old age comes, 
Lest the country we’ve fought for shirk us, 
When our limbs are too stiff to follow the drums, 
We lie down and die—in the Workus. 


We wallop Mashonna or big Zulu, 
With the maxims we mow them down ; 
They lose their thousands—we, but a few, 
Then we burn up their paste-board town. 
Oh, to see us in London at tournaments, 
Performing as though ’twere @ circus, 
Oh, who could believe that such ornaments 
Should meet with their death in the Workus. 














a} 
Ah, mates! how with me you must often have felt 
As you fight in the Westminster streets, 
While you’re spurring the Bobbies and wielding your belt, 
That fighting’s the greatest of treats. 
No, the Guffy fears nought and will fight to the last, 
Of a soldier’s grave why should they birk us, 
And leave us neglected when fighting has past, 
To lie down and die—in the Workus ? 
In London or Africa Tommy avers 
To fight to the end is the ticket, 
Aye, game to the last, with his gun, belt, or spurs,| 
He’jl surrender to none—but the Picket. 
No thought of hard lines the bosom once fills, 
As into the guard room they jerk us, { | 
We take with complacency all of these ills £ 
Bar dying, forgot—in the Workus. ’ 
Then, mates, if John Davis like this is forgot, i 
Who has fought with a foe worth his steel, : 
I ask do you know what becomes of us lot ? 
That don’t know what fighting is—real— f 
If he fought ’gainst the Roossians who nigh tarred us out, Y 
Though we had the French and the Turk, us 
Lot who've done nothing of which we can shout, 
Are sure for to die—in the Workus. 
Musical Jape. 
Overheard in an Orchestra.—‘* What did you have for dinner ?”’ 
‘‘Sausages, but they were so high I had to transpose them a 
ifth before we could eat them.”’ 
CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to th 1 ¥ 
to t d Royal F | 
pplied to the Queen and Royal Family. a 
A speciality of great practical interest is the Hlowis Bread, which litt 
is made from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, hor 
whereby its nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, 
palatable and digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct 
the an@mia and defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, 
as it does, an exceptionally high proportion of the most perfect bone and 
muscle-forming constituents of the grain. 
ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. ] 
If any difficulty be exerienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is ally 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample . 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to ™ (2 
Ma 
S. FITTON & SON, . 


MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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THOSE AWFUL ADJECTIVES. 
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On the Brink. 

















Mrs. Enormous Cant (addressing crowded meeting of Social Pu 
ani going to show you now are “ Bare facts’ (sensation)— 





S[Ss). 


I'm passing hence, my darling, 
: To ask you to be mine, 
Altho’ the proper time, I know, 
Is when the moonbeams shine, 


And when the throstles warble 
e Upon the trysting-tree 
Of Love and lots of other things 
That don’t occur to me. 


I’m trembling, consequently, 
For fear you won’ mine ; 

As the London sparrow warbles not, 
And the moon is'off the shine. 


But be kind to me, I whisper 
(At present to the air, 

For I am still in Regent Street, 
And you're in Russell Square), 


Be kind to me and sweeten 
Refusal with a smile, 

So shall I 'scape the galling yoke, 
Tho’ caught in Love's defile. 


And, dear, if you don’t ask me 
To have a slice of cake 

And the usual cup of lukewarm tea, 
I think my heart will break. 


. ‘é . . 
Doggerel in “ Diggings.” 
Who says the rent is twelve and six, 
Who charges for the candlesticks, 
Before you've even trimmed the wicks ? 
“ The Missus.”’ 


“What I 


Who reads your letters by the’score, 














‘And NAKED Truths,” Fearful Uprcar and rapid exit of shocked S.P.’s). “The Rent Book!” 


Not in the Same Boat. 


Mrs. Farrysee.—‘ Are you going in for this Social Purity 
concern this winter, Tibby ?”’ ! 

Tibby.—* No, I changed my mind when [heard that that horrid 
Mrs. Fitzmeddler is! Such a bore, when I looked forward toa 
little novelty! But I could never row in the same boat with that 
horr'd creature, you know!” 


By Preference. 


Mrs, Fitzgossip.—D» you know that the creature actually 
alluded to you as ‘ that New Woman person?’”’ 

(Miss Pussay (aged thirty-nine) smiled; she felt that this was 
much more pleasant than being styled an old female.) 
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Who sometimes listens at the door, 
Who never never sweeps the floor ? 
‘* Her daughter,” 


Who calls you half-an-hour late, 

Who always brings a greasy plate, 

Who never can be taught to wait ? 
“The slavey.” 


Who makes the mutton disappear, 

Who lies upon your best arm-chair, 

Who howls all night close by your car? 
Why ‘ Pussy.” 


Who always sends the washing back, 

With something missing from the pack, 

While half your shirts the buttons lack ’ 
“The laundress."’ 





Who smokes your ‘baccy without end, 

Who wants to know, if you can lend 

Five shillings—to oblige a friend ? 
“The first floor,”’ 

Where does the fire always smoke, 

And then go out, chock full of coke 

(‘* Sixpence a scuttle”’ is no joke) ? 
‘In diggings.” 

Who always comes on Saturday, 

And often on the breakfast tray, 

And sometimes when you cannot pay ? 


The Genteel Quietus. 


The McHaggis of that Ilk.—“ Aye. I’m happy to tae say that 
lots o’ ma puir forefaithers suffered daith for their opeenyuns!” 

The Hon. Norman Kiteconquest.—* Ya'as, my deah boy, but 
your ancestors were most prosaically hanged. Now, none of the 
eight centuries or so of my lot evah met death by @ less patrician 
weapon than the axe. All chop and no scrag—don t yer see ? 


Cutting. 
Mr. De Muff.—‘‘ Been reading hard for my exam. Have a head 


like a turnip this morning.” 
Miss Sharp.— Glad to hear that you are in your usual form. 
(Mr. De Muff gets hopeless! ploughed by neglecting his studies, 

in the process for the succeeding fortnight, of wondering what the 


lady meant by the remark.) 
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(3) She.—* You, of course, refer to this beautiful bouquet.’ 
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» rr rm. 11 , 
Miss Talbot, dear Miss Talbot. will you be mv wife “Yes” 
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FUN. 


BETWEEN THE DANCES: A DIALOGUE ON A BALCONY. 


N.B.—The sketches are from descriptions given to us by the Moon, who was the only spectator. 
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(2) He.—‘‘To my mind there is something much more lovely on 
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She.—‘' Is it not all very lovely, Captain Courtleigh this balcony ! 
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(4) He.—‘* No, Miss Talbot, I do not refer to your bouquet ; you 
must know I refer to yourself.” 
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You must have seen how T admire you, how I worship you ; (6) It was then the moon thought she heard a tremulous little 


and a sound not unlike that of kissing, but she won't be sure! 
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(7) At this stage of the proceedings, the moon tells us a black 
cloud got between her and the balcony, in a most exasperating 
way, shutting out the view; but she heard a tremulous little ‘ Yes"’ 
from the lady, followed by a sound not unlike that of many kirses. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Had an invitation to attend the Union Club Build- 
ings, Holborn, to hear a gentleman by the name of Mason read a 
paper on ‘The Employment of Female Clerks.’’ Did not mean to 
go, for the affair did not promise to be a particularly interesting 
one. Did not think anything more about it until I found myself 
in Holborn at the advertised hour, and noticed the Union Club 
3uildings for the first time in my life. Even then I should not 
have gone in but to shelter me from the rain. 

Mr. Mason is a faddist, to say the least of it. Harkat him! He 
says that he has solved a problem—that woman is not physically, 
intellectually, or morally fitted for such employment as clerking. 
(Clerking, I believe, is the term used by clerks, and is generally 
pronounced—by them—as it is spelt.) Now, if there is one thing 
easier than another, it is, I should say, ‘‘clerking.’”’ Clerking is 
pretty nearly as much to do with the hands as with the brain. 

Mr. Mason says that the brain of women is smaller and her 
stamina and muscular power weaker than those of male clerks. 
That a woman has fewer brains than a man perhaps is right, but I 
can’t help thinking she has as much, and often more, stamina. 
Look at our female servants, for instance. I always fight shy of 
asking a female servant to do anything. She is always on her legs 
—or knees. She gets up at an early hour, and sometimes goes to 
bed at a late hour, and from morning till night a general servant is 
ever on the go. Why, getting the meals ready and washing uP 
would prostrate me. And how they can sweep, and scrub, an 
wash (clothes, not themselves; they have no time for that), how 
they can make the beds, and clean grates, and generally go through 
the whole gamut of housework is a thing I never could, and never 
will, understand. And your general servant gets out, as a rule, only 
once @ fortnight. When Fun has run another volume or twenty 
I shall build ‘“‘An Asylum for the Amelioration of General Ser- 
vants.”’ 

Mr. Mason also says that female clerks, in going to and from 
business, would be subjected to temptations which the other half of 
mankind is better able to resist. Js it? 

Then what do you suppose Mr. Mason proposes to do with 
women? He says that he would like to see them engaged in light 
and airy pursuits, where no brains are required. ‘‘ Women should 
not be clerks,’”’ he says; ‘therefore let them turn their attention 
to other occupations, such as authorship, for there is plenty of 
room for more lady-writers.” My dear Mr. Mason, allow me to 
tell you that novelists are born, not made; that talent and genius 
nearly always show themselves, and that where you have one 
woman who can write decently you have a thousand men ; that if 
there's one “occupation ” which requires brains more than another, 
it is the occupation of a novelist. A novelist must know character 
and be able to write upon many subjects, and if, as you suggest, 
& woman should not go to and from business for fear of con- 
tamination, how on earth can she go out into the world and see ? 
Try again, Mr. Mason: or, rather, don’t try again. . 

Friday.—Every dog has his day, and this’is the day of portrait 
painters. Nearly all our pen-and-ink and black-and-white men are 
painting portraits. Indeed, sometimes I have a difficulty in getting 
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our own individual artists to come to the scratch every week. They 
are in the country, riding, driving, shooting, and painting Lady 
Betty's portrait, etc., etc. It's a craze, and it’s a money-making 
affair, too; perhaps that is why it is run after so much. 

There is a very interesting exhibition of painted portraits at the 
New Gallery. There are works by Bastien-Lepage, Herr Franz von 
Lenbach, M. Bonnat, M. Carolus Duran, M. Besmard, Mr. Watts, 
Sir J. E. Millais, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Sandys, and Mr. Whistler— 
Mr. Whistler who can write as well as paint: don’t mean that he 
can write as well as he can paint. Nearly every man’s style is 
different, and the show is as amusing on that account as on any 
other. 

Saturday.—A thoroughly enjoyable day. The Great, Great 
Eastern Railway have built yet a fourth vessel for their daily 
service between Harwich and the Hook of Holland. It is called 
the Vienna. It is sister ship to their Amsterdam, their Berlin, 
and their Chelmsford, and these four ships constitute a fleet of the 
largest and fine-t steamers performing a daily passenger service 
between Englaud and the Continent. 

We went on the trial trip of the Vienna. Left Liverpool Street 
at 9-50, got to Harwich at 11-15. At 11-30 she was launched, and 
we reached the Longsand Light Ship at 12-30, which is just 20) 
miles from Parkeston Quay—fine time, and this in spite of quite a 
roughish sea, which she took little notice of. The general descrip- 
tion of the boat would be tedious for you to read, and me to write. 

We lunched at the Great Eastern Hotel, Harwich, from 2 o'clock 
till 5, during which time many capital speeches were made, and I 
am not sure that the best was not delivered by Mr. Gooday, the 
general manager of thé Great Eastern, who is one of the best 
pioneers I know. He sees to one's absolute comfort without any 
ostentatious efforts; he says and do.s just the right thing at just 
the right time and place; and is regarded asa jolly good fellow, 
which compliment was tendered him in song. 

Monday.—To the Brewers’ Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall. 
It is one of the best. England must be becoming soberer. Mineral 
waters, it would appear from estimates, are taking the place of 
alcoholic liquors. Yes, in the summer time; but, as the old song 
says, ‘‘ what do we do in the winter?"’ They have a machine which 
is guaranteed to turn out five thousand dozen bottles a day; and 
yet we have to pay sometimes exorbitant prices for bottles. For 
public-houses there is a new register. It records the amount of 
each sale, prints and throws out an invoice and receipt to each 
customer, totals up the gross receipts, enabling the proprietor to 
leave his business with his manager without any fear of misappro. 
priation on his part, for he has a key which governs the machine 
and renders tampering impossible. 

As usual, the portion of the exhibition which found most favour 
was the tasting stalls. 

Wednesday.—The Aquarium is always up to date. London—its 
hoarding—is vastly growing decorative, and up 4 an ‘artistic 

oster’’ show at Westminster. We have the English style and the 

rench style, and who shall say which is the better— Dudley Hardy 
or Chéset ? Maurice Greiffenhagen or Lautree? The French go in 
for nudity—the English don’t. While Chévet clothes his woman in 
a rainbow, and nothing more, Dudley Hardy clothes his in a tailor 
made gown. Well, I like the rainbow girl best. 


Rather Mixed, 


A BEAUTIFUL ditty of Phyllis and Stephon 
Is what I am going to sing, 

And I bet you a dollar that half of it only 
Would tears from a pachyderm bring. 


This dutiful pity, as I was observing 
O! hang it, the thing has gone wrong, 

So wrong that unless I am rather more careful, 
You'll lose the chief charm of the song. 


I'll start it again, as this pitiful duty, 
This poetry full beauty—ah! well, 

I'll owe you the dollar and let you imagine 
The story I wanted to tell. 


Nearly. 


Little Girl.—“ How old are you?” 
Young Man.—* Oh, I’m twenty-two.’ 
Little Girl.—-“ And how old is your Brother Jack?” 
Young Man.—" He just turned tweoty.”’ 

Little Girl (thoughtfully).—* Why, you're nearly twins 
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WHEN LUCKS AGAINST YOU 


When i are cut dead by your own pawnbroker and y 


The Story of the Circus Horse that Didn't 
Win the Derby. 


een demonstrated to the satisfacti 
telligenc ndeed, it 18 principally 

t at tied with t monstration) that 

| 8 AD} nment, ¥ Cat 
e! wn the principle f heredity at a man 
ne & statesman if the meanest intelligence thought he was a 
tate-man; and that the “son of his father’’ must, equal]: f 
nec: ty, be an abject idiot. 

All t ‘ gy be early demonstrated, it sturally occurred 

to Someone that the principle might be extended t ny length in 
any direction. As Someone pertinently remarked: “ Why should a 


man be called @ Briton, simply because his father happened t 
a@ Briton Britons should be elected ! So several pauper aliens 


put up and were duly elected, and the name of Briton went up 


50 percent in the estimation—of even the meanest intelligence. 

Then Soreoneelse arose, and remarked that it would be wel) if 
the professions were founded upon the ballot-box. So Bill Sykes 
became Lord Chief Justice: Jeremy Didler, Chancellor f the 
Exchequer; and Timothy Healy, Archbishop of Dublin; and ther 
were preatl rejoicings 

But one day a well-meaning, but misguided, ti 
extremely successful, it would 


that, a t-box had een 


ini 
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A Tragedy. 
I pty the ’kerchief often 
As down the street I pace, 
And many a one is gazing 
With pity on my face. 
My eyes have got th’ expression, 
That hunted hares adopt 
In story-books, or lovers 
Before the question’s popped. 
I'm not in love, or bankrupt, 
Nor have I lost a friend, 
And yet the journey homewards 
Seems as ’twould never end. 
Well, as the light is waning, 
The cause I’ll now disclose : 
Tis that I feel quite certain 
A smut adorns my nose. 


S ae? 

A Dyspeptic’s Idea of Sport. 
You hurl a ball with all your might, 

By smashing bones or maiming sight, 
Vhile he with cudgel shows it fight, 

Nor cares on whom the thing may light— 


a 


That's Cricket 


Y *k about a bag alr, 
n after it 1 madly tear; 

One barks your shins, you rend his 

If necks get broken y lon't care, 

While at u crowds of idiots stare 

That’s Football 
y 1 wh k a little babw’s ball 
Over a net, shout * Thirty all!” 


oe. slide and fall, 
it, if not very tall, 
lies o’er the garden ¥ 
That’s Tennis! 
ou stick a ball on a little pile, 
‘bout half-a-mile; 


I 
Then knock it away 
The farther it goes the more you smil 
i 
I 


i slip and wrigg] 
Jump up to nl 
yen away it] 


Then wander after it, single file; 

1 sure, to watch you, gives me bile— 
That’s Golf! 
You string @ worm on a barbed crook, 
1¢n saunter down to the nearest brook, 


You sling it in, then stand and look 


~ * 
oa 


I 
lhe fish have the blessed stream forsook 
Six hours for nothing, you “ take your 
hook ’— 
That’s Fishing ! 
If I’d my way I'd stop the lot 
Of all such stupid ‘‘ tommy rot; ”’ 
There’s no sense in them, not one jot. 
= ‘What's that you say, young man? Eh 
oe = What ? 

_* — Go boil my bunions? I shall not, 
You villain!” 


e Derby favourite were also elected. The suggestion 
sught on. There never was sucha poll. Every man who hada 
te voted ind every nan wn hadn't said that he had, and was 
e body else and voted : and every woman stood outside the polling- 
nd cried ‘‘Shame!"’ The teetotallers voted: the bright- 
ity voted; and the N nformist Conscience tried to 

vote tw 1 had t ejected by the police. 


Orse, 


the 
LOC 


t of even the meanest intelligence, a circus h 
| spots and mane, came in with a tremendous majority, and 
lds were seventy to one on, and the smile of the bookmaker was 
childlike and very bland 

Derby Day duly arrived, and when 
down the course the applause was simply deafening, and the Non- 

nformist Conscience put it’s slint on, and went delirious with 
excitement. [ut a little later, when the circus horse stood on it’s 
hind legs at Tattenham Corner and waltzed slowly round, and sat 
down and fanned itself with its practicable tail, the Nonconformist 
Conscience forgot itself in its excitement, and was very profane 
indeed. And when a broken-winded outsider, who was a distant 

nnecti f Ladas by marriage, romped in, then——well, as 
people said afterwards: ‘‘ Its all very well to try experiments with 


the circus horse cantered 


tne 


Government and that sort of thing, but when you come to meddle 
with the Sports of a great and free people, by Jove 1 know, you 


1 ¢ } } ~ ‘ _ : 
ht to be a bit careful. Dash it all 
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ON HIS OWN TRUMPET. 


‘(GESTED BY THE KAISER’S OPER 


r ( + OT Se ee Page 154.) 






































On His Own Trumpet. 


The Kaiser has written an opera.— Daily press. 


Tue Kaiser to His PEOPLE. 


ComE, come, my people, rank and file, 
Come gather Booms your King ; 
And he will play to you a while, 
And afterwards will sing, 
And then again will play. 
I pray you do not hesitate, 
For time and tide and I and Fate, 
For no man hang about and wait, 
We are not built that way! 


Chorus of Trained Nobility : Hurray ! 


Thanks, thanks, my friends, for your applause ; 
You shout like that, I know, 

Whene’er you see your King, because— 
Because he likes it so. 


Now, Hip! Hip!! One more cheer! 


Thanks, thanks, that it much pleaseth me 
To list and hear, to look and see 
This—this spontaneous loyalty 

Will readily appear. 


Chorus of T. N.: Hear! Hear! 


Now, friends, before I play this most 
Harmonic littl shock, 
I'll give you, dash it all, a toast— 
“The King! God bless him! Hoch!” 
To drink when home you get. 
It is a fav’rite toast of mine, 
I always take it, with my wine, 
Whene'er, whene’er, I lunch or dine, 
It’s liked too in my set. 


Chorus of T. N.: You bet ! 


And, by the bye, it’s my delight 
Instruction to bestow—— 
— present? Yes? That's right— 
he King, God bless him! No— 

My nobles—Yes. I fear 
My nobles do not, when alone, 
Their debts to me, their Kaiser, own ; 
They do not rally round my throne 

Except when I am near. 


Chorus of T. N.: Oh, dear! 


ms nobles—for they're doubtless mine, 

fou all belong to me— 

For freedom, yes, for freedom pine ! 

Now this ought not to be, 

Particularly when 

I ease their rights, I ease their wrongs, 

I “take them up '’—of course with tongs— 

And even sing them little songs, 
Productions of my pen ! 


Chorus of T. N.: Amen ! 


Well, well, I will not give you pain, 
Though pain you've given me. 
Just promise not to err again, 
And I will—let me see— 
Yes—I will be your Shah ! 


The West-by-Eastern Potentate, 
King, Chancellor—in fact, The State, 
A fourteenth Louis up-to-date, 
My people's Grandmamma ! 


Chorus of T.N.: Hurrah ! 


And now I think my song I'll play, 
And then the words I'1l sing— 
Here! Hi! Yeu mustn't run away 
For I’m your royal King, 
Stay, hear me, I implore! 


Voice Hi, Fritz, old man, you'd best beware, 
from He'll play that truly awful air, 
crowd. | Upon that horrible affair ! 
Kaiser, as crowd disperses, to T. N. : 
Chorus of T. N.: Oh, lor! 


Are the Atlantis steamships called liners because Britannia rules 
the waves with them ? 


FUN. 


To you I'll run it o’er! 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
( Continued.) 

ANoTHER day of cloudless sky, of waveless sea. Old Chum 
declares he saw porpoises chasing ship yesterday. Some wicked 
man says they do so for the porpoise. Old Chum makes emphatic 
remark, Self goes one better, and says he saw a whale to-day. 
Anyway has just seen party who did see it—or says so. O. C. says 
“Rats,” which strikes Self as an irrelevant remark, since Self has 
seen none on the voyage—pink or otherwise. 

In the afternoon Self takes hand at whist in the smoke-room. 
Partner is a naval officer intent on shooting big game on the 
Zambesi. Charming to observe his unruffled amiability when Self 
throws away a trick or a trump or two. Self, nevertheless, has an 
idea that the Big Game Hunter would like just to test his Lee- 
Mitfords on Self. After merrily losing the rubber, we cut again for 
partzers. Self this time paired with the Colonist. Self gaily 
trumps his tricks, too, then remarks blandly, ‘‘ What an ass I am.”’ 
Nobody contradicts. Wego down to tea. The Big Game Hunter 
tells us of his guns and stores, his patent kettle with sixteen com- 
partments, etc., etc. Colonist predicts he will have a lot of callers. 

A dance forward in the evening, to which the second-class people 
courteously invite us. Self, Partner, and Old Chum feel quite sad 
—it is to be our last evening aboard the Moor—especially when our 
fellow passengers begin to discuss prospective arrangements for 
athletic sports—cricket (ys, they rig up netting, and you hit, not 
to the leg or the slips, but to port or starboard, forward or aft). 
So, in the smoke-room, the Delicate Doctor, the Jolly Little Chap all 
Round, the Knight of the Beaming Countenance, Cadwallader, ef 
hoe genus omnes, insist on “‘ Auld Lang Syne’ and just one extra 
Scotch and soda. Well, it might have been one and a-half or two, 
or possibly three, but nonsense to suggest double figures. 

Wonderful how easy one finds one’s way about ship when one gets 
used to it. You wake up in the morning after a quiet night, such 
as this, and find yourself in your bunk without the remotest recollec- 
tion how you got there. Wonderful, really! 

‘Get up, says Partner, and look at thissunrise.”’ ‘Should Auld 
Acquaint—’’ Hallo, what’s up; why, of course, it isn’t night, 
and it isn’t smoke-room; it’s early in the morning, and it’s 
the cabin. ‘Get up and see the sunrise!’ says Partner, 
“What's the good? Sun rises every morning, wherever you are.” 
‘* But it’s gorgeous!’’ ‘Don’t care.’”’ Partner commands Self to 
put his head out of the porthole to see the dawn. That settles it. 
Self certain his head won’t go through any porthole—this morning. 
But woman in our hours of ease never satisfied to leave us easy, 
and Self at last coerced out of bunk; and then—— 

Ah, it was worth it! A glory of rose, and gold, and orange; 
harmony of colour and of form. There, on the east sky-line, the 
gold kisses and floats upon the sapphire bosom of the scarcely 
rippled ocean. Words fail, and one gazes, and drinks in the glory 
of the sunrise, in admiration that is almost awe! 

And there, on our port, loom out of the blue three sheer and 
clean-cut mighty monuments of some great upheaval, purple-edged 
and fretted here and there with basalt red. The Desertas—how 
grand they are in their desolation, their silence! Well named are 
they. They seem to be the silent sentinels of Time at their post in 
the ocean of Eternity ! 

The throbbing of the screw shaft ceases. The waters whisper 
round her sides as the good ship halts awhile to listen to them. 

We go in to breakfast, alas! for the last time with our merry 
party; then up ondeck. What ascene! The ship is transferred 
into a species of bazaar of wicker-work chairs, tables, baskets, and 
what not, photographs, fruit, flowers, lace work, and so on, vended 
by black-eyed swarthy men and women. 

And all around the good ship swarms a flotilla of boats, and from 
each boat a semi-nude Portugese cries, ‘Tro’ in seesepens. Tro’ in 
shillen’. S’pose you tro’ in shilleen,” and as the sixpences rain into 
the blue beneath they take off, and, disappearing in the aqueous 
indigo, seize the coins ere they have sunk a couple of yards. 

And there, beyond, rises out of the Atlantic—fair and beautiful 
to look upon—Madeira, with its verdant slopes, its waves of basalt 
rock, its cliffs, bluffs, capes, and promontories, its peaks veiled in 
the morning mists and kissed by fleecy cloudlets, its white quintas 
Guoming like many little dolls’ houses all along its slopes, the Loo 

ck, standing out there like a sentry on duty, and the pretty Bay 
of Funchal—these are in front of us. 

We arrange as to our hotels, and then we bid good-bye to the 
Literary Doctor and the Delicate Ditto, the All-round Sportsman, 
and a hundred others; and Self and Partner, the Old Chum, the 
Capital Couple, and their son, the Rugbeian, and the Kettering 
Councillor descend the companion-way and disembark from the 
good ship Moor. 


(To be continued.) 
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AS OTHERS SEE THEM.—No. 3, LORD ROSEBERY. 


“Our Court” and Society Gossip. 


Society down our court has been rather excited over the 
return, after a mysterious absence of 12 months, of Mr. Barney 
Chicken A representative called upon Mr. Chicken yesterday, and 
asked bim where he had been, and how he had enjoyed himself. 
Mr. Chicken, who showed symptoms of extreme annoyance, 
replied that if he (our representative) asked no blooming questions 
he would hear no blooming lies, and declined to give any 
information. 

* * * * * 

_Mr. and Mrs. Boggins have left town for Margate. During the 
absence of this popular pair the chandler’s shop wi!] be managed by 
Miss Clara Boggins, who will be assisted by her young brother Bill, 
known in his particular set as ‘‘ Ginger-Nut.” 


* * * * . 


Perhaps a certain cocksure contemporary — noted for its 
‘exclusive information ’’—will now admit that it was in error 
When it stated that Mr. and Mrs. Boggins would spend their 
“good old annual”’ at Southend ? 


= * ” 


_ A marriage has been arranged, and must shortly take place, 
between Miss Mary Ann Kellock (first floor, No. 29) and Mr. Joe 
Barker (first floor back, No. 20). The happy pair are very popular 
in society, and it is expected that the wedding will be one of the 
most brilliant functions of the season. 
s - * * s 

We regret to hear that the rejoicings at the marriage of Miss 
Jane Karter and Mr. Ted Barke were marred by an unfortunate 
accident. It appears that while the ceremony was in progress a 
crowd of well-wishers had gathered outside the sacred edifice with 
the intention of flinging rice at and throwing old boots after the 
newly-united couple. One of the most enthuslastic of the well- 
wishers was Mr. James Macmicmac. All went well until the 
Me yy married pair were about to be driven away. At this moment 
Mr. Macmicmac flung a boot after the carriage, as he thought. 
Unfortunately excitement affected his aim, and the boot went 


‘rashing through the window and framework of the carriage 


door, and struck the happy bridegroom on the face and body 
generally. The shrieks of the bride caused the coachman to 
bring the vehicle to a standstill, when it was discovered that her 
husband had sustained severe external injuries to most parts of his 
body. Thereupon it was decided to drive to St. Thomas's Hospital, 
where the unfor:unate young man was at once admitted ag an in- 
patient. If al! goes well, he will be out and about in a month or 
five weeks. When we say that Mr. Macmicmac is a Scotehman, 
and that the boot eas one of his own old ones, it will be understood 
that it was a formidable missile. 


If all we hear be true, the world will shortly be startled by hear- 
ing the details of another scandal in low life. It is said that a lady, 
whose character has hitherto been above reproach, will be charged 
with theft. Here is the story as it has reached us. A few weeks 
back a lady well known as a leader of society down our court, held 
an ‘at home,” and among the guests was her dear friend Mrs. B. 
The “at home” was perfectly successful, as, indeed, are all the 
gatherings brought together by Mrs. A. (as we will call her), and 
the two ladies parted the best of friends. Later on, when Mrs, A. 
‘‘ washed up,”’ she missed two egg-cups and a tea-caddy. And now 
comes the exciting part of our story. The next day Mrs. B. called 
on Mrs. A. to ask the loan of Mrs. A.’s little boy “ just to fetch a 
couple of arrants,’’ as she said. Mrs. B. said ‘ Certundly,” and 
the lad was sent for a rasher of bacon and a nu'meg. When he 
returned he went into Mrs. B,’s kitchen and saw two egg-cups and 
a tea-caddy ment like those possessed by his mother—as he 
thought. It must be borne in mind that at that time the lad was 
ignorant of the fact that his mother had missed anything. Of 
course Mrs, A. went over to her friend (?) and charged her with 
theft. But, as the matter is to be threshed out in a police court, 
it would not become us to go further into the details of the affair. 
On the face of it, things look very black against Mrs. B. We 
understand that at present the neighbours content themselves 
with remarking “It only shows yer!” It is a matter for sincere 
regret that such cases should be made public. They are such a 
bad example to the aristocracy. Ifthe lower classes are not above 
reproach, how can we expect the upper classes to go straight ? 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Ere these lines are before you you will know whether every 
Londoner has been turned into an ape while the County Council 
grinds the organ and the whole world grins. Now it may be very 
nice to be grinned at, but it does not strike me as being particularly 
conducive to the dignity of Englishmen that they should provide 
entertainment of this kind for the Old World and the New. I 
have no doubt that Mrs. Ormiston Chant is perfectly satisfied, 
and Mr. Collins and the rest of them. It doesn’t matter a hang to 
them so long as they gain their twopennyworth of notoriety. 


"Twas a great and noble Empire 
That was ruled by Punchinello— 
No doubt a decent sort of chap, 
A harmless kind of fellow, 
A softy who could make us laugh, 
As has many another one done, 
3ut hardly suited to the task 
Of governing great London. 


Twas a bright and lively Empire 
That was ruled by many ladies, 
Who'd object to lack of clothing 
Even in the land of Hades. 
At ruling Sunday schools, perhaps, 
They’re quite au fait, but rest a- 
Ssured that they are out of it 
In our gay Square of Leicester. 


I am writing this before the decision, but should the County 
Council support its Licensing Committee—its Liberty-degenera- 
ting-into-License-Committee—we are in for an annual dose of 
Puritanical Pharisaism that will grow more unbearable each year. 
We shall have the Chants of the next century objecting to the 
singing of hymns in the remodelled music halls because they are 
too lively—they ought to be Chant-ed. Indeed, the whole prospect 
is en-Chant-ing. We shall have the committee sitting with locked 
doors, the members and the Vigilance Society sucking rose-drops 
and crystallised sugar, while the applicants will be handcuffed and 
the reporters will be gagged. The new sacred music halls will be 
refused renewal of licence because the Psalms had not heen 
Bowdlerised, or because there are not iron bars between the mascu- 
lines and the feminines, or because Mrs. Ormiston Chant desires 
it. Charming, very! What a delightful country we live in, to be 
sure. 

Whenever I[ am in want of a new domestic I am going to Ireland 
forone. They are awfully nice there,and you never know whether 
you are not engaging a lady in disguise. I am aware of the fact 
that it has been done in London, but then it was only a lady 
journalist, and Jady journalists don’t count. Mrs. Oscar Beringer, 
the well-known manageress and author, who was victimised by the 
young woman from America, now very likely detests the song, the 
‘‘ Banks and Brays.’’ However, to resume. The Lady Slavey at 
the Avenue is a very nice young pereon, and if Miss May Yohé will 
come and wait on me, | promise bas I wou't overwork her. It must 
be charming to have a girl about the house with a voice that thrills 
your soul and makes you yearn, and a face that will make your 
wife shiver and yearn to scratch her eyes out. That is why I make 
my wholly disinterested offer to Miss Yohé to leave off singing at 
the Avenue and come and look after me. But I must in fairness 
tell her that [ have no American millionaires about the premises. 

To The Lady Slavey, of the Avenue Theatre, Greeting. In fact, 
William Greet-ing. It is the first effort in management of a very 
plucky young gentleman whom I have known a great many years, 
and to whom I am going to give a good notice, and I don’t care who 
knows it. As it happens I can do this with a clear conscience, for 
the show deserves it. Of course, I should say thic inanycase. But 
The Lady Slavey is really a smart little piece, which only wants 
carefully working up and some general quickening all round to 
develop into a real success. The story is impossible, and the 
lyrics are awful, but the music is bright—though it must be 
brighter yet—and several of the caste are giants. 

e plot runs somewhat on these lines. An impecunious Irish 
major has three daughters. They leave Ireland, and come to 
England. Then, rather than it should be thought that the family 
can't afford a servant, one of the girls disguises herself as the 
necessary domestic, and Cinderella-ises herself generally. Then 
the Prince—in the person of an American millionaire ‘‘ Tomato 
King "’—comes along and proposes to her. There is an impossible 
adventuress—in fact, there is a great deal of impossibility generally 
—but what does that matter? The originality of the story—par 
example, the rich man choosing the poor sewing maid—is so great 
that a few little things of this kind do not count. 


FUN. 
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The Lady Slavey lacks ‘‘gc,’’ but there is plenty of opportunity 
for the intrcduction of fun and lively songs and the gay and giddy 
dance—not the author, for he spells his name with a capital D. 
We want more of the composer, who can be relied upon when 
catchy music is required—for there’s nothing Crook-ed about him, 
except his name. If you think as poorly of these puns as I do, I 
sball think more of you; but the terms of my contract demand 
them. “St. Patrick was a Gentleman” is a capital melody, 
capitally sung by Mr. Pateman; so is Miss Yohé’s ballad in the 
second act. She sings it very finely. If The Lady Slavey is to be 
the success I anticipate, Miss Yohé must have more—lots more— 
todo. Mr. Charles Danby and Mr. Pateman are excellent, Miss 
Adelaide Astor, asthore, dances divinely, and will sing very 
piquantly when she is not afraid of us all so much. The chorus is 
very nice, and the orchestra quite adequate. 

Mr. Burnand’s adaptation from the French at the Court is called 
‘““A Gay Widow.” The principal gaiety is in the title, for Mr. 
Burnand’s wit consists chiefly of puns. I do not know why I 
should throw a stone at him for this, because—well, you know as 
well as I do that I occasionally err in this respect myself. Still, I 
always apologise for it, and Mr. Burnand can hardly appear before 
the curtain every night and do likewise. The farce is exceedingly 
well acted all round. The plot would require a supplement of F’wn 
to describe it, therefore I will not describe it. 


Of Robbery under Arms, I will tell you next week. 
GOSSAMER. 


Autumn (In Kent). 


THE sun is shining dully, 
The air is growing chill, 

And, although the summer has faded, 
The larks are twittering still. 

The silence o’er the meadows 
Appeals to a poet’s soul, 

And claims from his heart a tribute— 
Like a prisoned angel’s toll. 


The world might hold but one man ; 
I seem in the world alone; 
And nought disturbs the stillness 
But the birds, with their hymn-like tone. 


Let me wander on to the cliff edge, 
And watch the men on the sand 
Gather the harvest of ocean 
To bring up the harvest of land.* 


And watch, too, the melting sunset— 
The falling orb of day— 

Sinking slowly into the shadows, 
And passing like breath away. 


Let me pluck of the wayside flowers, 
So simple, and oh! so sweet! 
The poppy and clover blossom 
That lie about my feet, 
And make them into a nosegay 
For her I love the best ; 
And I'll ask her to wear them to-morrow 
Upon her snow-white breast. 


Now, back I'll wander townwards, 
To the sombreness and soil, 

To the gas lamps’ garish glitter, 
And the tiresome time of toil. 


Ah! would when I reached my cottage 
I could drop by the doorway, dead, 
Like a star from heaven fallen, 
O’erset by a seraph’s tread. 


No! I'll drop the lines in the post-box, 
To Fun, to go from here, 

And confess the above was written 
Under influence of beer. 


—_—$—$ er 


* Seaweed—collected as a fertiliser, 


THe Compagnie Francaise having for a century and a quarter 
excelled in the manufacture of choice chocolate, this firm has now 
elected to ‘‘excel’’ in the manufacture of cocoa, by producing an 
article of that name. Considering that the Compagnie Francaise 
has forty prize medals for chocolate, and that the title of ‘‘excel’”’ 
cocoa is registered, it may be said with perfect truth, ‘‘Few can 
equal; none can ‘excel.’”’ 
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MISS P. SCORES. 
Cudboy.— Miss Prettypert, I’m afraid fox hunting has the effect of making some who follow it—vixens.” 
Miss P.—‘‘ And others—cubs! ”’ 


FHUN’S Phamiliar Frases.—No. 1. 


** Down in the mouth.”—Adolescens biting his moustache, 

‘‘ After you!’’—The letter V. 

‘Point Blanc.”—Get an atlas and a common or garden pin and 
indicate the highest mountain in Europe. 

“From Pillar to Post.’-—Mr. B-——cham’s letters being taken 
by Mr. B——cham’s office boy to the St. Helen’s post-office. 

‘Ed. over Eels.”—Mr. FUN consoling his capacious interior 
with ‘‘ threepen’orth o’ stewed ’uns.”’ 

“Few and Far Between.’’—FfarW. 

‘‘ As Like as Two Peas.”—Two Q’s. 

‘Knot Worth Having.’—The marriage knot, if you can tie your- 
self by it to some one with plenty of spondulicks. 


Philanthropy. 


Mrs. McGreedie.—‘‘ An’ what dae ye say is the sma’est amoont 
that ye print a donor’s name in the report wi ?”’ | 

Collector for the Caniballoo Islanders’ Missionary Fund.— 
‘‘ Naething lower nor five shallin’s, mem.”’ 

Mrs. McGreedie (reluctantly producing a crown).—‘ Here’s the 
siller ; it fair ruins me tae gie ye it, but it’s for the guid Chreestian 
cause, ye ken. Noo, ma man, see that ye dinna make ony mis- 
take, an’ that Mrs. McGreedie, 0’ Greedie Villa, comes oot in yer 
report ! ” 


Overheard in the Dials. 


First Aristocrat.—“‘ Making a rare fuss about this yer war wiv 
China, ain’t vey? Why, me an’ ve missis haves one reg’lar ev'ry 
Sat’d’y night!” 

2nd Ditto.—“ Yus! an’ ve cheapest complete tea set as you can 
get is4s.6d. Ar! wars comes expensive, do.’t vey?” 


Before the Footlights. 


Sa1p Smith, ‘ Of all the things we see 
Before the footlights, 

Pray what’s the worthiest thing to be 

Commented on by you or me 

In angry tones, or tones of glee, 
Before the footlights ? " 


Said Brown, ‘‘ The fact (which makes me swear, 
Or dumbs me with profound despair) 
That each lady’s hat is bigh in air, 

Before the footlights! "’ 


‘‘Ha! ha!” said Smith, ** but I have seen 
Before the footlights, 

When at the music halls I’ve n, 

A thing which yields to me no spleen 

Or mean chagrin, but pleasure keen, 
sefore the footlights!”’ 


A notion in my head I bear, 

That for the limbs of maiden fair 

Good exercise is good: and there— 

Fore mark I with enjoyment rare, 

That each dancer's foot is high in air, 
3EFORE THE FOoT LiGHTs!"™ 


That Mind of His! 


He.—Well, | don’t know where I shail go; at present I’ve decided on 
the Channe! Islands, but I may alter my mind and go to Eastbourne 
after all. What would you advise me to do?” 

She.—“ 1 don’t think you can better the Channel Islands, but, at 
the same time, it seems a pity to miss an opportunity of altering 
your mind.” 
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A PENNY PLAIN—TWOPENCE (on THE sottrLte) COLOURED. 


Impassioned Orator.— I stand here to-night a plain illustration 
of the virtue of Temperance——”’ 

Voice from behind.—‘‘ Then explain about yer nose, old chap ! 
that ain't plain, yer know-—it’s coloured! ”’ 


Bilson (just coming out from seeing the tableaux vivants at the 
Nudity Theatre) ; ‘‘ Now I know why they call this class of enter- 
tainment—a show.” 


jounge . Elevators. 
irrangements. Electric jight throughoul 


Spiers & Pono, (Proprietors) 
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All communications concernina Advertising in ‘ Fun"’ and ‘‘ Hood's Comic Annual”’ should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Bolt Court, and at 53, t leet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, October 30th, 1894. 
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Oh, Snakes! 


A SNAKE story comes from the Zoo, which, if true, must make the 
old saying about dog eating dog take a back seat. As a matter of 
fact, dog never does eat dog, and infallibly smells him out ina 
sausage if he is inside, and refuses that refreshment when offered 
to him. Snakes, it would seem, are not so particular, since a boa 
constrictor at the Zoo, of eight feet in length, has just swallowed a 
brother boa, whose longitude amounted to only seven feet. To 
account for this peculiar and depraved taste on the part of the 
swallower would be difficult did not the well-known wisdom of the 
ophidian race come to ouraid. Guided by this, it is pretty clear to 
our mind that this wily serpent knew about all that was going on 
in the world outside the gardens—was, in short, quite up to date— 
and, being a female, was moved by the doughty deeds of the prude 
on the prow! and other amiable specimens of her genus to emulate 
their noble example in extinguishing and chawing up some of their 
own species. Perhaps it will go for a prude herself next if it gets 
the chance. 





‘In the Veldt,” by Harley, is a sporting book written by a 
sportsman for sportsmen. And it is more than this. Some of the 
stories included in its breezy pages deal with the romance and 
incident of life in that country where, as the author says, 
“everything is large, from Cecil Rhodes to the Karoo,’ 
Harley evidently knows South Africa thoroughly, from Cape | 
Town to the Free State, and further, and his realistic sketches : ; 
from life are racy of the soil. ‘The G. W. Hounds”’ will 
have a charm for any man who has rapped timber, whether 
over the Leicestershire pastures or the broader grassland of the 
Veldt. ‘Streater, On and Off Change,” gives us a peep at the 
booming in the eighties on the African exchanges. ‘‘ Snakes on 
the Border”’ gives a very fair notion of the ability of troopers in the 
Kaffir District to raise a thirst. The Dutchman who, seeing smoke 
rising from a neighbour’s chimney within ten miles of him, feels 
that the world is getting crowded. ‘Piet Jacobs,” in “A 
Mashonaland Romance,”’ is a quaint and clever bit of characterisa- 
tion, and ‘“Chorister’’ gives us an idea of the novel incidents to 
which racing is liable on the African turf. ‘‘ How Selly Became a 
Sergeant” is a strong as well asamusing story. Asa matter of fact, 
the book is pleasant reading from cover to cover, and as to the | 








capital style in which it is produced, all that need to be said is 
that it is published by Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Co, 


Putting Her Off. 


Niece.—“‘ Harry has asked me to go to the theatre to-night, 
aunty.” : 

Severe Aunt (very sere-ish and yellowish).—‘‘ Hadn’t I better go 
with you, dear? Propriety, you know.” 


Niece (with assumed doleful air).—** Another time, my dear aunt. 
In the present state of public opinion, and with that correspon- 
dence about ‘ Prudes on the Prowl’ going on in the Daily Tele- 
graph, 1 wouldn’t advise you. You might be mistaken for one of 
those creatures, don’t you see !”’ 


The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge — 


Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Barley | 


AND MILK. 
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“LOVE, JEALOUSY AND INDIFFERENCE.’ 


Holloa! Boys, Here’s another Guy! 


Doubtless, the deed before ws is the worst 
With which any age has e’er been accursed ; 
‘Twas so wicked and cruel, I marvel they durst 
Have such a vile plan in their black bosoms nursed ; 
It happed in the reign of King Jamie the First. 
As near as can be, about centuries three 
Ago did the traitors together agree 
To compass the fall of Westminster Hall, 
And blow up the King, Lords, Commons, and all. 
And you must let me, if you please, be a teller 
Of how, in the name of young Percy (poor feller), 
They hired, in Lambeth, a dirty, damp cellar, 
And made that young man, in that ilk, be a dweller. 
There Digby and Rookwood—and for several dark nights 
They came to brood o’er their wrong; and two Wrights! 
With black, scowling Catesby their feelings had brought ’em 
To meet Mr. Winter, although it was autumn, 
And Keyes, no doubt, to look after their locks ! 
And a wolfish dark Spaniard known as Guy Fawkes, 
Without candle or fire, knee-deep in the mire 
Of that cellar’s damp floor they’d sit and conspire. _ 
While Keyes would inquire at the door, till he’d tire, 
If any admission, to them, did desire ? 
And wish to join their conspiracy dire! 
Tresham, who’s thin, and meager, and spare— 
From long fasting, ’twas quite a dis-Tresham affair. 
Though Tresham was thin (which it might be a sin 
That caused him that very sad state to be in) 
[t was surely a very benevolent mercy 
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What a Falling Off! 


Mr. Gliggles (senior partner of the firm o 
Gliggles and we wh pinch nod 9 wa A 
merchants, to Commercial Traveller).— No, 
Mr. Drumberry, I don’t want no rice. 
Since the kipples as used to be spliced at 
St. Churles’, next door, go to a registry 
Office instead now-a-days, I’ve ‘ardly no 
demand for the stuff!” 


An Artistic View. 


A PUBLISHER of eminence contends 
At dinner a large helping’s out of date, 
And empty assiettes may make amends 
For hunger’s pangs, for then you “vide 
[plate.” 


Typical Suburbs. 


A THOUGHTFUL stranger jotted down 
Impressions on his trip to town, 
Which, with some sly regard for fun, 
Recalling ancient men of letters, 
Denied our age “instruction betters,”’ 
And then referred interrogators 
To Homerton and Paddington. 


Old Tom. 


‘Twas a mot of Carlyle's 
That these broad British Isles 
Are inhabited chiefly by fools. 
O classes, and masses, 
You're all of you asses 
By the Hermit of Chelsea's rules! 
But the seer lost sight 
Of electoral right, 
And how Tory with Liberal vies 
To shout, till all’s blue, 
That the fools are * the few,”’ 
And majorities only are wise. 


Of Course. 


Conductor (resuming conversation with 
driver after having received a fare).—‘Well, 
and what de he say ?”’ 


Driver.—'‘ He didn't say not nothing.”’ 
Conductor.—* Well, what more could he 
say ?”’ 


That made Mr. Percy, at least, wicy-wercy, 
In fact, to make him, like his name, rather pursey. 
Well, Tresham, to his friend Mr. Percy's house went, 
And, by accident, found out what was meant 
3y the grand eloquent speeches there, and argument 
About their manifest discontent ! 
Well, they plotted and plotted, at length till the plot 
To dimensions had very considerable got. 
They cross o’er the river in a wherry or yacht, 
And land at a very convenient spot 
To complete their diabolical business, 
Close by where at prisont the great Millbank prison is, 
At least where it was—for t’other day 
I passed and discovered ‘twas taken away ; 
And then went as quietly, as if they were dumb ‘uns, 
And took up their quarters near the great House of Commons ; 
Quite close the great gates by, while conspirator Catesby 
Undoubtedly led the invis.ble fates pa 
With much pluck never halted, but the landlord assaulted, 
And ‘neath Parliament House —— ev'ry vault did. 
In that darkest of holes, those still darker souls 
Pretended to keep their hundreds of coals : 
And growing much prouder, they did speedily crowd a- 
Bout sixty filled barrels of—not violet powder ; 
For those traitors so dire did not so much require 
To raise a complexion, as to raise up much higher 
The Parliament members for every shire. 
And they waited and waited for one or two weeks 
To blow up the persons—not powder their cheeks. 
It was not their purpose to whiten each brow, 
As I grieve much, I vow! 
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see that some ladies do now 
For fear aught would sple 
Although ’twas not vi’let, 

. several conspirator, vow’d a 

Sih they'd keep in-ciolate the powder. 
gh where on earth those who were paid to protect 
country from such could have been to neglect 


sometimes proving correct 
‘Sines 19 tho coal , and not let them collect 


gis ane of — concealed in the mole-hole- 
ts, and — it was only a coal-hole—— 


I can’t their rules were defective, 
tis useless on them to be venting invective. 
ancient policeman as oft tried to fleece men 
As ever does now the modern detective. — 
[But that name, ’tis said, is now quite dead, 
And, as the detectives were traitors, 
They have changed the name, 
To one a the same, 
That’s “‘ Criminal Investigators.” 
And this to believe—I—you—am ing— 
might better be investi-legging, 
For their duty is ‘ hanging,” and (excuse my slanging) 
Another performance ifegs, 
As the country believes, is catching the thieves, 
In other words, “ legging ” the “legs.” 

Of course you all know—or I’m ta’en down a peg— 

“ Catching” is “ legging ’’—and a “ thief” is a “ leg.’’) 
Well, Tresham, like some other poor fellows, was wed. 
He thought—with dread—at least, so ’twas said, 

Of the plot falling on to his brother-in-law’s head. 
For he had, artfully, contrived 
To become what some folks know as “ wived.”’ 
He had managed, quite cleverly too, to inveigle 
A sister—in genes fla the great Lord Mounteagle ; 
And he thought such a plot was, perhaps, scarcely legal, 
Tod at one blow, and straight overthrow 
All that England thought aristocratic and regal. 
So his conscience him smote and stopped up his throat, 

And he sat down and wrote 

To Mounteagle a note— ' 

Which as of it—the date—is somewhat remote— 
Circumstances, of course, won’t permit me to quote. 
Mounteagle the plot to the King revealed— 

And the army stole down to where Guy was concealed, 

He had a scowl on his face atrocious, 

A beard and moustache, too, very ferocious. 

A steeple-crowned hat. And, what’s more, bedside that 
He’d a feather that hung down his back and lay flat, 
And an old pair of gloves on the hand that he can turn 
To any vile use ; and he carried a lantern ; 

s legs in high buff boots encased ; 

He'd a cloak on his back and a belt round his waist; 
Filled with wea enough to give one the staggers. 
fat let none o sapere, eg be ) 

ere were s and dirks and bludgeons and daggers. 
They looked for, and found him, 
And with a rope round him, 
Bound him. 
They placed poor Guy Fawkes in the prisoner’s docks, 
While Tresham was there in the witness’ box. 
And he on November the Fifth was burned, you know, 
And to see it the Parliament straightway adjourned, you know. 
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MORAL. 

From this story from history 

'Twould be a mystery 
If I couldn't draw you a moral, full soon. 

So when anyone talks 

To you—of Guy Fawkes 
Tell them you think Forks was rather a spoon. 

F. Grove PALMER. 


Her Money’s Worth. 


Inartistic Old Lady (who has ordered group of flowers to be 
ndry blossoms lacking some 
of their petals).—“ 1 really do not see why I should pay full price 
when some of these blossoms are only half a flower. Look at that 
dog rose with only two petals!” 


(Virtucus indignation on the part of the Artist.) 


FUN: 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


So the County Council did. Cant—with, oh, so a C—won 
the day, and all the little goas on tin wheels played the latest 
burlesque of Juggernaut, Junior, and rolled over the finest theatre 
of Europe and six hundred employés who looked to it for a living. 
That wonderful John Burns burned more fiercely than ever, and 
clenched his fist—I saw him—and th the air, and told the 
world how Great a Man he was. He said HE objected to Mr. 
Edwardes agitating against the cl ef the Empire, but HE 
also would not have the “‘karrowing”’ of the poor women whom our 
social conditions forced into the Empire promenade. He shrieked 
about social economy—and voted against the Empire. Knowing 
the influence he, unfortunately, possesses, and the responsibility of 
his position, the importance of the issues involved, he used the 
County Council and the Em licence as a peg on which to hang 
an attack upon his trade—his Trade Council—rival, Mr. George 
Shi . It was a sorry exhibition. 

his is the sort of thing we may expect in the future :— 


LICENSING DAY. 


A Farce or TomMoRRow. 


Scene: The Licensing Committee Chamber of the County Council. 
Present: The chairman, the committee, Mrs. Cant, Mr. So-and-So, 
the Lessee of the Imperial Music Hall, etc. 

The Chairman.—‘‘ Gentlemen, we have met together to refuse— 
I mean to consider—the granting of a licence to the Imperial 
Music Hall. Mr. So-and-So, put your hands behind your back and 
step into the dock—I mean the witness-box. Now, you depraved 
monster, what is it you require ?”’ 

Mr. So-and-So.—*‘ Mr. Chairman, I apply for the renewal of my 
licence.” 

“he Chairman.—“ Exactly so. Now, before we refuse—I mean 
consider-—to grant it, there is a lady in court who wants to say a 
few words. True, I have arranged everything beforehand, but a 
corrupt and venal press—which I hope to licence and silence some 
day—is waiting to find fault with us; so, although we have made 
up our minds, I am afraid that we must hear the evidence.” 

Mrs. Cant.—‘‘I am very sorry to have to take the course I am 
pursuing. But I went to the Imperial one evening and saw a 
gentleman tread upon a lady’s dress.” 

(Cries of ‘‘ Shame” from the Committee.) 

ote Cant.—“ Of course, this was merely an excuse for speaking 
to her.” 

Mr. So-and-So.— Gentlemen, the man who trod upon the lady’s 
dress was her husband.” 

Mrs. Cant.—‘ But he apologised to her.” 

The Chairman.—‘‘ That settles it. (Zo Mr. So-and-So.) I don’t 
believe a word you say. How dare you come here and tell such 
falsehoods ? ”’ 

Mr. So-and-So.— What do you mean ?”’ 

The Chairman.—“ You tell us that he was her husband, and then 
we hear that he apologised to her. (To the Committee.) Gentle- 
men, did you ever hear such nonsense? Is it likely that a man would 
apologise to his wife? I ask you, as husbands and fathers, do we 
ever apologise to our wives ?”’ 

Cries of “‘ No, no” from the Committee. 

he Chairman.— Proceed, my dear madam.” 

Mrs. Cant.— Well, on another occasion that I went to the Im- 

po I saw a little girl, of about twelve years of age, in a box with 
er father and mother. Gentlemen, that girl’s dress did not reach 
to her ankles !” 

Howls of execration from the Committee.) 

rs. Cant.—* But worse remains.” 

The Chairman.— One moment, madam; I must request the un- 
married members of the Committee to withdraw.”’ 

(With deep cries of dissent they do so.) 

Mrs. Cant.—“ Sir, it is too terrible.”’ 

The Chairman.— Janitor, bring the lady some Kop’sale. We 
must bear this to the bitter end.” 

Mrs. Cant.—‘‘ There was a young woman on the stage who sang 4 
no. ag ‘HowIN the Baby while my Husband was at 

or ’* 

The Chairman.—“ Good heavens!” 

A Committeeman.—‘‘ Constable, handcuff the prisoner—I mean 
the applicant.” 

Mrs. Cant.—“ Think of what a song of that nature meant in 4 
mixed audience. Fancy, mentioning matrimony and babies to 4 
gathering of young men and maidens!” 

The Chairman.—‘ Horrible ! madam. You need say no more. As 
a Shetland Islander and a teetotaller, I have been appointed chair- 
man of the committee which regulates London’s amusements, and 
I say, unhesitatingly, from what you have told me, that the Imperial! 
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Music Hall must not only be closed, but must be pulled down. It 
is a den of infamy. After hearing the evidence on both sides calmly 
and impartially, I shall recommend that this place be turned into 
a mission hall. Mrs. Cant, I teenk gee heartily. When you told 
me this story taking tea with my wife I made up my mind what I 
should do, but I am nothing if not impartial, so I heard it again. 
Constable, throw Mr. So-and-So into the street. Mrs. Cant, take 
my arm.” 
(Curtain.) 


And now two of Her Majesty’s judges have granted a mandamus 
against the Council. Being sub judice, I cannot go further into the 
matter. We shall see what we shall see. 


Robbery under Arms is an excellent melodrama of the old school, 
full of sound and fury, signifying plenty of exciting adventures. It 
is a play founded on gunpowder and Mr. Ralph Boldrewood’s 
Australian novel, and it is pleasing the Princess’s yt ae hugely. 
It is all about bushranging and coach robbing, and all that kind of 
thing, so it naturally would please them. The scenery is most 
scenical, and the effects are most effective. It is capitally acted, 
too. 


The new Living Pictures at the Palace are as beautiful as the 
eye could wish to see. Those at the Alhambra are awful. Verb sap. 


Little Christopher Columbus has gone to Terry's. ‘ Little Chris- 
topher’’ is now played by big Addie Conyers—who is ‘‘ great.”” The 
show is going strong. Next week I will tell you all about All-My- 
Eye-Vanhoe at the Trafalgar. 

GOSSAMER. 


Miss Sophie Harris, who will play principal boy in ‘“ Blue 
Beard” at the Crystal Palace next Christmas, is a native of 
Australia, who has hitherto chiefly appeared on Colonial and 
American boards. She has had a lengthy South African experi- 
ence, and was a great favourite at Johannesburg, whither she 
proposes to return next March. She has only recently returned 
from Chicago, where she played the title réle at the Opera House 
in the very successful burlesque, ‘ Aladdin Junior.’’ Possessed of 
a fine stage presence and excellent vocal resources, Miss Harris is 
sure to catch on with ** Blue Beard’s”’ patrons. 


Hail! Columbus. 


THERE is, atall events, one L.C.C. popular in London, and that is 
the evergreen Little Christopher Columbus. This L.C.C. has done as 
much to make London bright and cheerful as the other one has to 
set it by the ears. Little Christopher is now doing big business at 
Terry’s Theatre with new songs, new wheezes, new dresses, and 
new everything--no, not everything— not new humour, but humour 
of the good old-fashioned sort that makes you laugh when you hear 
it, and again when you remember it. 

The management have excelled Columbus. He only discovered 
America, but they have discovered in Miss Addie Conyers a crisp 
little “Christopher.” Not that Addie was, like America, unknown 
before this discovery. Eva Greville dances as well as anybody on 
any stage. 

Mr. Sheridan shines brighter than ever. Country folk may lament 
that Lonnen has returned to Lunnon, but Lunnoners welcome him. 
Miss Love looks her name. The piece is full of good things, and 
the house was full of people. 


Variz Lectiones. 
VII.—Sus JupIcEeE. 


It occurred last—no matter, at the Court of—but no, 
The Judge I had better not mention : 

He was going to deliver his “ charge,’’ and so 
The Jury sat ready to pay—attention. 

All eagerly waited aad 9 dt the court 
For the words that his lordship uttered, 

But his lordship said naught, and looked distraught, 
“Where on earth are my notes?” he muttered. 


Now his lordship that day—I am grieved to remark— 
Had been in a state of rage and fury ; 
He had “sat on” the counsel, “sat on” the clerk, 
And likewise upon the Jury. 
“The sittings are on,” with one accord Aig: 
Said the crowd, while his lordship was going it: 
Then they fairly roared, for twas found that my lord 
Had “sat on” his notes without knowing it. 


FUN. 


His—Excellency ? 
ONCE upon a time a clever young man, belonging to the briefless 
brigade, submitted to Fun a Ape y tenes hich had been 

by a respected contem , and Fun, | 

as keen as now, and whose it is that he has out the 

cleverest and most successful writers of the last thirty years, 

rinted that contribution, which formed the first of the famous 

b Ballads. The author of them was for many year’s Fun'’s 


nt dramatic critic, and this was the beginning of Gilbertian’ 
umour. 


Years have flown; that contributor has “swelled visibly” in 
fame, and otherwise. If Fun were to request the author of the 
Bal Ballads to write another series, it is quite possible that his 
request would be denied even an answer, for the Gilbertian 
courtesy is not so well known as the Gilbertian humour. 


The Bab Balladmonger turned his attention, like most of Fun’s 
young men, to the stage, with phenomenal success. He joined 
forces with, perhaps, the greatest English composer of the Vic- 
torian era, and the result was a series of comic operas unsurpassed 
as regards cleverness and success. 


The twain parted, and ceased to stand on the same carpet. 
They parted, rejoined, repented, and the people began to be able to 
judge which was the more independent of the other. The com- 
poser has scored, as a composer should do, as heavily as has 
the librettist not quite so heavily—so that the maxim, L'union fait 
la force, attained another illustration 4 converso. 


This brings us to the point. Mr. Gilbert has written the words, 
and Dr. Osmond Carr the music, of a new opera, His Hacellency. 
Needless to say, it is good work, for neither of these gentlemen is 
capable of bad. But it is not Gilbert and Sullivan. It is not 
Sullivan at all, and only now and then is it the old Gilbert. The 
muzic is better than the libretto, and the libretto is better than the 
construction, which is not saying worlds for the libretto. 


The motif of the book—the predilection of the Governor of 
Elsinore for practical joking—is somewhat thin, and, to be accept- 
able, requires all the license accorded to the topsy-turvy humorist. 
But when Griffenfeld's bodyguard enters dancing and com 
in chorus of the tyrannical facetiousness that compels the involun- 
Reyer the come ps sarah % mens who came pre - 
augh at anything is supplemen é@ spontaneous ty o 
the residue. The chorus is one of the heat and most rollicking 
numbers in the score. 


Very melodious and manly are Messrs. Kenningham and Cramer 
as the suitors of the practically jocular governor's jocularly 
practical daughters, and very sweet and daintily quaint are our 
favourites, Misses Jessie Bond and Ellaline Terriss, in the rdles of 
said daughters. In the opening scene of this quartette, author, 
oe a and players are’at their very best, and the result is our 

elight. 


The Playieg pepte were glad to see Mr. George Grossmith back | 
ogee in a Gilbert-Grossmith part, and they let know it imme- 
iately. 


Inimitably funny were the governor and his daughters in their 
sham contritiun in the finale to Act I. 


Whatsoever Miss Barnett bas to do she does it with all her might, 
and does it well; but she is not this time fitted with a Lady Jane 
part, and the Diabolical Temper and Iron Will internal complaint 
wheeze is not ponderous, but it becomes monotonous. The scene 
between her and Mr. Grossmith in the first act struck me as being 
as tame asa tabby. To be paradoxical, Miss Barnertt’s part is the 
thinnest in the cast; her best chance is in the “ Pipsey roo + 
duet with Mr. Le Hay, the Syndic. In this they both score heavily. 


A charming creation is Christina, the ballad singer, and exqui- 
sitely was it played by Miss Nancy McIntosh. Of course a 
McIntosh would be suited with dry humour. The tender 
between her and the Regent were in the best vein of 

which, to my mind, is as excellent as Gilbertian humour, 


and more consistent. 

Mr. Rutland Barrington as the Regent fills the with his 
resence, and the house with his voice. His part is t of 
Al Raschid, Cophetua, and the Mikado, but pode oe 

and looked it splendidly. His best re ieee Illiterate 
Anthem,” will remain with us. “ cy” is not Mr. Gil- 
bert’s best, but nothing of his can be bad. Suppose we call it his 
mediocrity, which, after all, is preferable to the excellency of most 


of his librettist contemporaries. 
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Tue Opp Man. 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
(Continued.) 
FUN AT FUNCHAL. 


Laxpmc at Funchal is an operation not devoid of liveliness. 
When the wave carries you up three or four feet, you grasp the 

. If you are not sharp enough, down goes or 
a lied yen with it; and one cannot help a reflection upon the 
possibility of your bringing the man down with you into the boat— 


of the we foregathered, and waved hats and 
handkerchiefs at the oor” A tap on the shoulder. You look 
round and shudder, for a man’s eyeless sockets are upturned to 
our face. You turn away, and another mendicant holds a hand- 
stump up to your eyes. Turning again, another points to his 
bare, leprous foot. You move on, followed by a more awful object 
than all, moving on its belly by the stumps of its arms, dragging 
after it the withered legs. : 

The Old Chum is right; it is very hot. Possibly these sights are 
arranged to lower your temperature. Anyway, they make your 
blood run cold. ' 

We pass under an ancient watergate, massive, and semi-Moorish 
in style, and so up a slight incline under a grove of sycamores. 

Look out! A yoke of oxen comes round the bend dragging a cask 
on @ long thick plank. The teamster shouts something that sounds 
like ‘ chingaring-a-ring-boseen,”’ which we subsequently ascertain 
means simply ‘‘ Come over to the other side of the road, little bul- 
lock.”” More silence ; the Old Chum halts to look down at the Bay 
and get second wind. Growls at the “ petrified kidneys” with 
which the streets are paved. Self suggests getting off the calves’ 
kidneys to the sheep's ditto on the footpath. 

Hallo! here you are again. Fellow passengers who have landed 
earlier, and are returning to the ship. The Middies, the Big Game 
Hunter, and the Gunboat Commander, a combination in face and 
form of Lord Charles Beresford, Lord Rosebery, and a granite statue, 
a man whose face says: ‘‘ Facta non verba.” We wish them good 
bye and goodluck. Hi! What's the matter. Is there a revolu- 
tion on? A crowd of white clad guides, a couple of bullock cars, 
and——the Jolly Little Chap all Round, the Knight of the 
Beaming Countenance, the Kettering Councillor, and one or two of 
the Lions. More hand-shaking. They accompany us into the Carmo 
Hotel, and, while the ladies are selecting rooms, we go out on to 
the verandah for one more glass before we're parting, a cigar, a 
chat, and a ramble in the garden among the aloes, the cacti, the 
custard apples, and the palms. They prevail on us to return with 
them to the quay. Then they suggest that, as the Moor is still 
coaling, we should go back. Partner and the Old Chum think that 
“one foot upon the shore and one foot upon the sea’’ three or four 
feet lower, quite enough once in one day, thank you. 

So we stand in a group, waving haods and handkerchiefs, watch- 
ing divers and swimmers pushing barrels from ship to shore. Ten 
minutes pass. Fifteen. The Councillor thinks he would like to 
shake hands once more with his friend and townsman, the Knight 
of the Beaming Countenance. Self and Partner remember one or 
two whom we missed wishing good-bye. Hallo! boatman; bring 
her up. Come along, steady. Wait till she rises. Now step in 
quick—steady. There you are. And thus we three are once more 
steering shipwards. 

Up the companion ladder we go. Once again are on deck, are 
soon surrounded. The J. L. C. A. R. declares they'll take us right 
to the Cape now. So there is more hand-shaking. Good-bye, 
Delicate Doctor; here's luck! Good-bye, All Round Sportsman, 
Wicket-Keeper, and Jolly Little Chap; good bye “‘ Harley’’; good 
luck to your book, good Gentle Lady, Princess Delightful, Kind 
Eyes, and all. Anchors weighed ; come along, Partner; come on, 
Councillor; just in time. The tender’s gone; here's our boat. So 
once more we stand on the quay. The good ship Moor slews round, 
her gunwale flutters with waving hands and handkerchiefs. Let’s 
give'’em a cheer. Won't hear it all that way off? Oh, let’s try; 
Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! The quay loafers open their black eves 
wider. Hark! they haveh it. A good mile across the Atlantic 
comes, subdued by distance, like an echo of itself, that sound there 
is no mistaking—a British cheer ! 

And so, good-bye to the Moor, with her genial freight. Mayhap 
we shall never see them again, for ‘twixt them and us wide seas and 
far lands ere long will lie. Still, if but for a little while, we have 
met them, and we know they are of the right sort to bear the name 
of the Old Country well into new lands. We found them courteous 
and kind, and, as the ship that bears them sinks like a speck below 
the horizon, we wish them a sincere god-speed ! 


(To be continue’. ) 
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Peace and Her Dead Champion. 
PEACE. 


Peaceful ode tds — ua 
But out i world 
¥ desl co muy ano hr towel 
Of War, the sister of Death ; 
I see her banner unfurled ; 
I hear her challe hurled 
To the uttermost ends of the earth ; 
“ War! War to the death!” is cried— 
Woe is me, but men knew not his worth 
Till be died ! 


Straight from the great dead king 
I come, with my heart’s alarms. 
Bells toll that too soon will ring 
With a frightened hurried swing, 
For I hear the shout, ‘‘ To arms!” 
And I see the towns and farms 
All stripped of the life that gives them life ; 
And I see the green earth red; 
And he, who alone would still the strife— 
He is dead. 


Peaceful and silent is he; 
He sleeps ; and he cannot hear 
The cries; and he cannot see 
The shadows of what must be 
The shapes of hatred and fear, 
That coming events cast clear 
On the gilttering seas of steel, 
White now but soon to be red— 
Where is he who had War ‘neath his heel ? 
He is dead. 


Peaceful is he, for his sleep 
Is dreamless, and calm, and still, 
Though round him the war-dogs leap, 
Though lightning flash from the deep, 
Though thunder roll down the hill. 
Brought low is the strong firm will 
That kept War cringing under it’s sway ; 
And a dreadful stillness keeps 
A watch and a ward upon him for aye, 
And he sleeps. 


Hush ! who would wake him? We know 
How stormy his life ; how vain 
The pomp and the regal show, 
With ever an unseen foe, 
And ever a hidden pain. 
Ah! but he dared to reign, 
To rule, despite the Nihilist’s ban, 
With never a wavering— 
Perfect! No, no, but a brave, strong man, 
And a king! 


He loved me, and he is dead— 
He held me, nor let me go— 
And now, with a grief-bowed head, 
And a sad and a silent tread, 
I pass with my weight of woe, 
To wait till the war-mad glow 
Has passed away from the human race 
And they welcome me again— 
For not in rude health they love my face, 
But in pain. 


I pass, to return no more 
Till the fierce war-fever’s spent, 
And the lands from shore to shore 
Are humbled and bruised and sore; 
Till kings of the earth repent, 
And crave but a wise content ; 
Till the cloak of glory slips aside 
And Death stands bare and free, 
There's not a place in the whole worldwide 
For me! 
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PEACE.—I HAVE LOST A FRIEND. 





























Citizen Gherkin. 
THE SOLVING OF A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


To dress, or not to dress? That was the question that occupied 
the mind of Citizen Gherkin. Whether "twas better to bear the 
taunts and sneers of a contemptuous mob, or by dressing end 
them ? 

It was the question, also, which occupied the minds of many 
other people the town. The local comic weekly, copying the 
style of advertisement bill adopted by some of its insignificant 
metropolitan rivals, got out a flaring poster :— 


“WILL HE DRESS? 
* See this week’s Scarifier.”’ 


“ Will he dress ?’’ was the query heard in every shop and at every 
bar. The problem soon assumed the importance of a Parliamentary 
election or the Derby. There was much betting uponit. It wasa 
case of Gherkin againt Social Prejudice. The odds at first were 
four to one against Gherkin, but the price fluctuated a good deal. 
It crossed over, and a rash spirit went so far as to lay two to one 
against Social Prejudice, the starting figure being evens. 

The occasion of all the excitement was a great a reception. 
The Amalgamated Society of Antiquated Ruins and the Combined 
Association of Spooks and Table-lifters happened both to be holding 
their annual conferences in the town, and the Mayor had invited a 
large number of guests to meet them. Among the guests were all 
the town councillors, and among all the town councillors was 
Citizen Gherkin. 

He was a short man and a stout man. Further, he wasa butcher. 
Further still, he was a pork butcher, and his Christian name was 
William. When he put up for the East Ward, he developed a 
liking for addressing the members of his election committee as 
‘“‘ Fellow citizens,” notwithstanding that our town made no pretension 
to the dignity of a city, then he was dubbed Citizen Gherkin. 

‘Which is slightly absurd, my dear,”’ said Miss Negg, the local 
lady, with a powerful mental equipment, which kept her from 
domestic drudgery and induced her to address odorous meetings in 
highly-perfumed halls, and to write letters to the papers on every 
salient under the sun, and not a few which never should have 
seen sunlight. The fact was that Miss Negg thought herself an 
Anglo-Saxon Louise Michel, and hankered after the title of 
Citizen Negg herself. At any rate, her friends said so. But thatis 
an aside. } 

“Fellow citizens,” Mr. Gherkin had said, when he was elected, 
“jn any crisis in which my individual opinion is likely to clash 
with yours, I will consult you before I act.’’ 

So that when he received the mayor's invitation card, printed in 
gold, with the words, ‘‘ Uniform or evening dress,’”’ in one corner, 
and the letters, “R.S.V.P.,” in the other, Citizen Gherkin was 
much exercised in his mind. Were the bloated aristocrats of his 
native place to assume to control him even in the very matter of 
his yop ? They might treat William Gherkin, the pork butcher, 
will all the despite that the mere butcher deserved from the mighty 
in the land, bnt Citizen Gherkin would show them that in his 
official capacity he was their equal, and would submit to no dic- 
tation. At the end of which meditations, he decided to call a 
meeting of his constituents to consider the matter. 

‘‘ Fellow-citizens,” said he, ‘I am here in accordance with my 
promise, given to you when you did me the honour of electing me 
your representative. You know that his worship the Mayor is to 
give a reception. Upon the invitation card is the instruction, 
‘Uniform or evening dress.’ Does that strike you as a piece 
of dictation ? " 

A chorus of ‘‘ We do!"’ went up. 

Arose a Scoffer in the back of the hall to say, 

“TI suggest that Citizen Gherkin go in uniform." 

‘* What uniform ?"’ 

“ The helmet, suit, and sword of his battalion.” 

“ What battalion ?”’ 

“The First Rawton Butchers’ Brigade. In blue coat and apron, 
with his warlike cleaver by his side, Citizen-soldier Gherkin would 
do us credit.” 

Then the meeting came to the conclusion that the Scoffer was an 
emissary from the camp of the Conservative Democracy, and he 
was promptly and energetically dismissed with boot leather and a 
caution. 

“If I consult my own personal preference,’ continued the 
Councillor, “‘ I shall go as I am.”’ 

In his butcher’s smock he looked honest, strange though it may 
seem ; in his best—a frock-coat that did not fit and a bath of 
Macassar oil—he looked smug and unpleasant. 
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“ But if you wish me to dress I will dress, cost what it may.”’ 

‘“‘ Mithter Motheth only chargeth five shillinth a night, thitithen,” 
said a voice from the corner. 

The meeting soon rooted out the second scoffer, and gave him a 

. compulsorily rapid exit. A vote was taken, and it was decided 
that Citizen Gherkin should not dress. But, as during the next 
day he was seen to enter the establishment of Mr. Moses, some 
doubt arose as to whether he would obey the mandate of his con- 
stituency. It was afterwards said that this was only a ruse on the 

rt of Gherkin to make the odds on Social Prejudice long for the 
nefit of his own friends. 

The night of the reception arrived. It was a wet night, and the 
crowd which assembled outside the Town Hall to see Gherkin and 
the other guests arrive got drenched. But then they had laid their 
money on Social Prejudice or on Gherkin, as the case might be, 
and they wanted to see the winner pass the post. 

There was a long string of carriages. The Amalgamated Society 
of Antiquated Kuins and its wife rode up, and was observed to be 
in full dress. Not a single Spook but wore a swallow tail; every 
Table-lifter was displaying an opera cloak. All the councillors had 
brushed up their broadcloth except Gherkin. 

The last carriage drove away. Where was Gherkin? Had his 
heart failed him at the critical moment? No. There was a buzz 
in the crowd. Gherkin had arrived. Necks were craned forward 
to enable their owners to see him. He did not ride. He walked 
up the street with an umbrella over his head. Alas! he wore an 
overcoat—a long overcoat—and it was impossible to decide the 
momentous point at issue. He shut down the umbrella as he 
entered the portico, and disappeared from view. The excitement 
intensified. 

‘‘Is he dressed?’’ shouted the mob to the door-keeper. That 
functionary, a son of Erin, replied— 

‘‘ Begorra, I hope he is; or he’ll hev the Lorrd Chamberrlain on 
to him in the twinkle of a shillelagh !”’ 

Breathless silence ensued as the announcement was awaited. 
Then came the sonorous voice of the master of ceremonies, rolling 
like distant thunder— 

“Mr. Councillor Gherkin !”’ 

A roar of laughter, irrepressible, uncontrollable, followed. It was 
repeated again and again. What had happened ? 

Inside the hall, Citizen Gherkin was effusively shaking hands 
with his Worship, unawed by the storm of ridicule that spent itself 
about him. 

“ This is the sort of thing,”’ said Miss Negg (in stiff white muslin 
and pale blue ribbons) ‘‘that does the people’s cause more harm 
than all the machinations of selfish classdom.”’ 

But Citizen Gherkin smiled upon them all. He literally beamed. 
He was as cool as the proverbial vegetable of which his name 
was areminder. His expression was that of the man in the poem, 
who “ had ’em.”’ 

Was Gherkin dressed? He was. 

at Gherkin not dressed? He was not. 

n this occasion, Gherkin was an undeniable equivocation. He 
had put on a cutaway coat that bore signs of folding in the 
establishment of Mithter Motheth. But no white shirt did 
Gherkin wear. A blue smock was beneath the dress-coat—a clean 
blue smock —that nevertheless recalled to all who knew Gherkin 
the legislator as Gherkin the butcher the grease of a thousand 
departed workers. Bifurcated garments of a vociferous plaid 
pattern completed his attire. He was fond of Macassar, but this 
time he simply reeked of it. 

‘What is the meaning of this, Mr. Gherkin?”’ said the Borough 
om: + an ** Did you not see the intimation on the invitation 
card ?”’ 

‘IT did,’ said Citizen Gherkin. ‘I have complied with it to the 
best of my ability. Thecard said ‘Evening dress.’ Here you have 
evening dress,’ pointing at his coat. ‘‘The card said ‘ Uniform.’ 
Here you have uniform,” pointing at his blue smock. ‘‘My con- 
stituents said, ‘Go as you are.’ Here you have me as I was,” 
_—— to his tubular checks. “Is it Shakespeare, or John 

tuart Mill, or the Daily Telegraph that says, ‘ The only practicable 

px to follow in any social difficulty is a policy of compromise ’? 
am the greatest Compromise on record.”’ 

Then he wended his way to the supper room. All bets were 
declared off. 


In Continental Hotel. 


Native.—‘‘ How do you like these raw herrings?” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Raw herrings? Aw, man, I never eat raw herrings.” 
Native.—‘‘ But you have eaten ‘ herring salad’ now.” 


Scotsman.—Awheel, it a’ depends upon the cookin’.’’ 
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THE RISING AT BALLYRUCTION. 


() A fierce gust of wind and rain swept the apartment as Patrick Rooney stealthily opened the door of his mansion on Ballybog 
Flat and hastily closed and bolted it behind him. ‘‘ Phwhisht! woman!” he hissed, as his helpmate regarded his pale features with some 
sternness ; ‘ the blood-sthained myrmidons av the Opprissor are on me thracks! This noight, in answer to the calls av me down-throdden 
counthry, Oi have become Lieutinant-Gineral av the ‘ Patriot Band av Fanian Anarchist Moonlight Cow-cripplers ’! ” 

_ (2) ‘Behould the glorious pea-green sunburst banner av Erin!” he continued, producing the article in question from his pocket, 
whilst his eye blazed with noble ardour. ‘‘Thremble not, woman! though beneath these rustlin’' folds your young hero marches to a 





gory grave! ”’ 


(3) ‘ Ye blahndandering blatherskoite ! you’ve been at the dhrink again ! 


discharged the washing tub at his head. 
(4) At this moment a thundering single knock at the door, apparently delivered with a hob-nailed boot, shook the apartment. With 


a piercing shriek, the panic-stricken matron gathered the nearest of her darlings to her breast. 


drag her rash spouse to hisdoom? Aha! wait till next week. 


Good Advice, 


JONES is @ dear old pal of mine, 

But (not to cut it extra fine), 

He thinks he knows a thing or two, 
But never thinks that so may you; 
And labours hard, both day and night, 
At setting all creation right. 


Jones called the other evening, when 
My work was finished (half-past ten), 
I heard him tell the servant girl 

The way to keep her hair in curl, 

I heard him tell the household cat 
Not to capsize him on the mat; 

I heard him tell the lobby gas 

‘‘ The fool that lit you is an ass!” 
And when he had advised my dog, 
He mixed himself a glass of grog. 
And then we lighted up, and sat 

As folks will do who mean a chat. 


And as I watched the curling smoke, 

I thought I’d have a little joke, 

And so I started up, and said, 

‘Oh, Jones! I feel disquieted !” 

Says Jones, ‘‘ Old man, they often do. 
Now, tell me, what is wrong with you ?”’ 


Says I, ‘‘ I’ve often wished I knew 

A man who'd tell me what to do. 

That blessing gained, I’d murmur ‘ Now, 
I wish you’d kindly tell me how.’ 

He’d kindly tell me this, and then 

1’d want him to advise me when ; 

These chaps have, mostly, time to spare, 
So then I’d say, ‘ Please tell me where!’ 
He’d tell me where, and then I’d cry, 
‘‘Kind Mentor, now, the reason why !"’ 


Jones thought a moment, then exclaimed : 


‘“‘ Why, I’m the very man you've named ! 
I feel that it’s my mission to 
Give good advice to chaps like you; 


Take that!’ and the long-suffering Mrs. Rooney skilfully 


Was it the police demanding admittance, to 


I’ll tell you where to go to church— 

Some sects might leave you in the lurch— 

And, if you want to go to law, 

My man’s the best you ever saw ; 

Til tell you proper books to read, 

I’ll make you out a list, indeed ! 

I'll tell erg where to buy — clothes, 

You look a Guy in things like those ! 

I have, of course, observed your hat ; 

I wouldn’t sport a tile like that ! 

And your cigars! excuse me, pray, 

For chucking this concern away 

Another drop of panne £8 No! 

For that I'll tell you w: to Bo. 

And here we have a photograph— 

Good a» me! it makes me laugh. 

What? That the girl on whom you're 
mashed ! 

Oh, lor! oh, lor! Well, I’ll be dashed! 

Just come to me when you're in doubt.” 

(Smack through the window Jones went out.) 
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ee ) “ Ah,” thought 3 Miss Jenkyn-Smythe, “ that is the bonnet for 

I have not time to go in now to buy it; I will come round the 

first thing to-morrow. Won't Miss Storrington- Browne be just 
jealous when she sees me in it!! ” 
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(3) Now, Miss Storrington-Browne would do anything to give 
Miss Jenkyn-Smythe a “ back-hander.’’ Here was her opportunity. 
She went round at once and purchased that bonnet; the next 
afternoon she put it on, and purposely drove past the Jenkyn- 
Smythes’ house. Unfortunately, just as the trap was passing the 
window occupied by Miss Jenkyn-Smythe, it got mixed up with 
a circus eternal 
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_ (5) And, what made matters so much worse was the fact that, 
finding he had made a mistake, he handed up the articles he had 














acquired to Miss Jenkyn-Smythe at the window N.B is a 
matter of fact, he had caught sight of the plant o1 
which he wished to s: ample. he fore he ild do this, he it 


dispose of the property alres .dy 


FUN. 


“THE RIVAL LADIES, THE BONNET, THE ELEPHANT, AND THE BUN.” 
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* (2) Before the day was out everyone had heard (including Miss 
Storrington-Browne, who acquired the information indirectly) of 
this bonnet, with its beautiful cool green, spring- -like leaves, and 
also the fact that Miss Jenkyn-Smythe was going to purchase it. 
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(4) Just behind the vehicle walked a hungry elephant who had 
an intense partiality for fresh green lettuce leaves, and also for 
buns. To his short-sighted eyes these very delicacies seemed to 
be now before him; he, therefore, very naturally grasped them. 
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(6) And it was with many a chuckle, I regret to say, Miss Jenkyn- 
nythe packed up the cri 2 led | bonnet and the tattere od “ bun,’ 
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A Venal Critic. 


Ir was at the Novelty Gallery, and it was on a Friday. The next 
day would, as a matter of course, be Saturday, and on Saturday 
the private view would be held. For a fortnight previously 
mysterious little paragraphs had been appearing in the papers, 
somewhat to the effect of this, to which publicity was given by the 
Daily Squib :— 

‘‘ A pleasant surprise is in store for the art-loving public. It has 
been said that the year has nothing remarkable. But 
the assertion will, we have good reason to believe, be falsified when 
the Novelty Gallery opens. A leading artist, whom the art-loving 
public ought to have no difficulty in identifying, has been hard at 
work for some time upon a picture which should become prominent 
in the history of notable canvases, and he has selected the Novelty 
Gallery as the means of introducing it to fame.” 


Naturally enough, Mr. O’Squirt saw this paragraph. And, 
naturally enough, he took the paper home and showed it to his 
wife. 

‘What does it mean?” said she to her husband, who was the 
leader of the Parisian School. 

“Tt means, my dear, that I saw Quill yesterday, and told him 
about the picture. That is all.” 

Naturally enough, Mr. Sable saw this paragraph. And, naturally 
enough, he took the paper home, and showed it to his wife. 

‘‘What does it mean?” said she to her husband, who was the 
leader of the London School. 

“Tt means, my dear, that I saw Quill yesterday, and told him 
about the picture. That is all.” 

Mr. Gunn, the leader of the Birmingham School; Mr. Cotton, 
the leader of the Manchester School; and Mr. Green, the leader 
of the Fuddlecombe School, all saw the paragraph, and all took it 
home to their wives. And all their wives asked the same question, 
and they all said the same thing in reply. 

Quill was afraid to go out of the Daily Squib office. But he 
ventured to steal into Fleet Street at night, thinking that he 
might be unobserved. O’Squirt was waiting for him. 

*T see you did not forget what I told you, Quill. Very nice 
paragraph, and I don’t think you’ll be disappointed. Silery, I 
think it was, you said?”’ 

Poor Quill was not strong-minded, but he refused to go beyond 
one bottle. He knew what wascoming. When he returned to the 
office, Sable was waiting in the hall. 

‘‘So you remembered what I told you, Quill. A good notice, 
and I think the work will come up to expectation. Was it Silery, 
you said?” 

And before the night was over Mr. Gunn, Mr. Cotton, and Mr. 
Green bad all waylaid him. He had a headache in the morning, 
and his hat did not fit comfortably when he found himself in the 
Novelty Gallery. It was ona Friday. Quill was notin a hurry 
to go round. But O’Squirt took him round. 

“A few decent things here, Quill. But, lord, how slow the 
majority of English painters are to realise what new methods 
mean. There is a new spirit abroad, Quill—a more generous, a 
freer spirit, which will revolutionise Art within a few years. The 
prophet of the New Art Testament cannot look to his brethren for 
disciples; he has to find them first among the discriminating 
journals and the public. It is discouraging, but the ultimate 
reward of the leader of a new school is great. This is my thing.’’ 

Quill stood before it. 

“‘ What do you call it?” said he, wearily. 

**T call it ‘Mist on the Mountains.’ I had intended ‘ Shadows 
in the Valley’ for a title, but I relied on the better judgment of 
my wife when she saw the work completed. It is in great contrast 
to the glaring sunlights around it; and I have a bone to pick with 
the hanging committee. But I think it will stand on its own 
merits.” ae a4 

Quill sat down in front of the picture and went to sleep for half- 
‘an-hour. When he woke up he still had a headache. 

“‘Good morning, Quill,” said Sable. ‘Not much of any note 
here, I fancy. I want you to make a note of the fact that my 
picture has been unjustly skied. But it is only what any artist 
who makes an innovation has to expect. A hanging committee 
has no soul, no imagination. However, to-morrow we shall see 
what a discriminating press and public will say. Come around.” 

Quill craned his neck to look at the canvas. 

‘“* What do you call it?” he said. 

‘“** Noon at St. Katherine’s Dock.’ It is a bit of English realism, 
Quill. Below it you observe the dull, meaningless blotches of this, 
that, and the other, all members of the committee. Doesn't it 
look as though they are a bit afraid of me?” 

Quill looked wise, and sat down for another half-an-hour’s 
Snooze, 
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Gunn, Cotton, and Green assailed him in turn. When they had 
done, and the headache had worn off, he took a hurried walk round 
om gallery. The next morning the following appeared in the Daily 

quad :— 

“« We anticipate that there will be a great sensation to-day about 
the charming little picture of Miss Florence Meeke, to which she 
has given the expressive and appropriate title of ‘Dollie.’ It is 
perfect in sentiment and execution, and a revelation of power 
which could never have been suspected from the previous works of 
the lady. . . . Weshould add, in conclusion, that the leaders 
of the Paris, London, Birmingham, Manchester, and Fuddlecombe 
Schools are represented.” 

O’Squirt saw in the Times a month later, among the marriage 


announcements, the names of . 
‘* QUILL-MEBEKE.” 
Then he went home and wrote an essay on the venality of Art 
criticism. 


It is believed that, before the next exhibition at the Novelty 
Gallery, a syndicate will be formed to run an Art newspaper on 
new lines. The journal is to be called The Pure Critic, and the 
following gentlemen will join the board of directors after allotment: 
Messrs. O’Squirt, Sable, Gunn, Cotton, and Green. 


Concerning tho Fashionable Bow (Beau). 


Enthusiastic Young Lady i ey Elderly Young Lady on her 
return from shopping).—* Your bow has arrived, dear.” 


Elderly Young Lady (much excited).—‘‘Oh! Who is it, and 
where is he?” 
Enthusiastic Young Lady.—‘*Oh! I mean your new moire 
Bow.” 
(Utter disgust and disappointment on the part of elderly aspirant 
after fashion and ——). 
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OF COURSE NOT. 
He.—“ But, my dear girl, there’s nothing to be afraid of !—and I 
thought you were so fond of animals, too.” 
She.—*Solam! But I don’t call a cow an animal,” 
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ON THE NINTH. 


“What’samarrerme? I'm allri’. Whatif I aintsee Lormayor- 
show? I donkare. I sh’ shee new Lor’ Mayor all t’ m’self 
t’morrer mornin’!”’ [And he v1p.]} 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—To Thomas M‘Lean’s Gallery, 7, Haymarket. 

It was the private view—made public by the Press. 

Don't ever remember seeing a finer collection of cabinet pictures 
—not even at Tommy M‘Lean’s, and he holds an exhibition of 
this sort every er 

Tommy has twins and triplets—of pictures. Mean to say that 
he has duplicates and triplicates of every picture shown, and 
there are plenty more where they came from. While I was in, a 
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lady bought three hundred and sixty-five cabinets—said she would 
line the walls of her drawing-room entirely with them. 

Friday.—To the Burlington Gallery, 27, Old Bond Street. 

Mr. Ernest M. Jessop is showing some drawings here which he 
calls “Silver Points.” 

They are exceedingly original and pretty, as all true artists must 
think, and as all lovers of animals must feel. 

Saturday.—To the Galleries of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 

No galleries inspire one with admiration more than these. 

In Gallery 3 there is a picture which at once arrests the atten- 
tion. 

The picture shown is Cicero’s head, cut off by the order of Antony 
and Fulvia, with demoniacal barbarity, boring a hole through the 
tongue with a bare gold bodkin which she has plucked from her 
hair. 

Other pictures there are—other new pictures—but one spends 
most time with ‘‘ Fulvia,’’ wretch as she was. 

Monday.—To the Conduit Street Galleries, Conduit Street, Bond 
Street—Nineteenth Century Art Society. 

This was a private view, and very exclusive. One saw the 
autumn fashions for the women. Dark green seems to be the pre- 
vailing colour—dark green melton and beaver, tailor-made. No 
frills and furbelows, but quite plain. 

So taken up with the pictures on the ground, or, perhaps, 
I should say the “living pictures,” that I had but little time to 
study the dead pictures on the walls. Found time to quiz a few, 
though, and dead, in a certain way, though they are, I fancy some 
of them will be living when the living are dead. 

Tuesday.—To the Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Picca- 
dilly. 

Everything—en masse—is so light and airy, and pleasing to the 
eye. The pictures are arranged with such perfect symmetry, and 
the individual grouping is so good. Nothing clashes. A battle- 
piece is relieved by a sleepy old cow browsing away in a field, 
backed by an exquisite slip of landscape. The awfulness of a ship 
at sea is relieved by the ‘“‘ English Cricketers,’’ and soon. This is 
a much better arrangement than putting all landscapes together, 
all seascapes, etc. It makes you go through the whole catalogue. 
At least it does me. 

Wednesday.—London will soon be called a nation of hotels and 
theatres. 

A new theatre was opened at Camberwell last Saturday. A new 
theatre will be opened at Brixton in a few weeks’ time. 

And the beautification of public-houses seems to be another of 
London’s peculiar cares. Wherever you go, a gin palace of gold 
walls and marble halls stares you in the face. Very pretty and 
decorative, no doubt, but—never mind. 

And now they are demolishing ‘“ Claridge’s ’—*‘‘ Claridge’s,” the 
London quarters of most of the crowned heads of Europe during 
= a century—and they’re going to turn it into a ‘“‘ Leviathan 

otel.”’ 

Took a last look round before it is razed to the ground. Whata 
beautiful place it is, with its old-time surroundings. The Louis 
furniture and the old English cabinet work of the 17th century—all 
to be sold by auction. 
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Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


the anemia and defective nutrition so often observed in children, containin 


muscle-forming constituents of grain. 


ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 
(the cost of which be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


All communications concerning Advertising in “‘ Fun” and “‘ Hood's Comic Annual” should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Boswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the HLowis Bread, which 
is made from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, 
whereby its nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, 
palatable and digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct 


as it does, an exceptionally a proportion of the most perfect bone a8 
e 


If any difficulty be exerienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOYVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 


a 





*d by the Proprietor, H. J. Baanpon, at Boswell House, 
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Dress! Dress! Dress! 


Dress! dress! dress ! 
Idol and fetish supreme 
Of the female part of the human race ! 
Woman’s nocturnal dream, 
Woman’s diurnal theme, 
That can cause her eyes to beam, 
With an utterly joysome gleam, 
As, 
Despising, 
Eulogising, 
Criticising, 
Analysing, 
She harps with a feverish, eager stress 
On dress! dress! dress! 


Dress! dress! dress ! 
Bane of the poor male worm, 

Who in ravings about it must acquiesce 
For a seemingly endless term, 
While the ladies compel the germ 
Of madness to start and squirm 
In a brain that was shrewd and firm, 

As, 
Execrating, 
Deeply hating, 
Objurgating, 
Comminating, 
He wishes ths world did no curse posesss 
Like dress! dress! dress! 








He.—‘‘ The County Council are still digging for Boadicea.”’ 
She.—‘‘ Are they, dear? Have they found any?” 


Topsy Turvy. 
A TALE OF METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


WE understand that a surprising confirmation of a much doubted 
doctrine has recently come to light. We are not at liberty to give 
names, but a certain believer in Spooks has been moved by 
supernatural agency to the composition of the following letter. 
It was done in invisible ink, but a representative of this journal was 
favoured with a sight of the document before the characters faded, 
and, like the base new journalist that he is, he took a full note of 
it upon the cuff of his shirt. The text runs thus :— 

Otherwhere. 

Dear A C Ss ,—You would not imagine what a 
glorious metempsychosian time I have been having since I saw 
you. The other day I ran across your particular pal, G—— 
R S . I know you will be angry with me for using the 
word pal. You do not useit. There is only one rhyme for it, and 
that is gal, an equally annoying term to your sensitive ear. But 
the nonsense has been knocked out of me, as it will be out of you 
one day. To be concise is everything. I have only recently 
discovered that G R Ss was surprised to see me, but we 
soon became convivial. 

“ Knocked off anything recently ?’’ I asked. 

“* Well, yes, a little psychological poem or two,”’ said he. 

** You used not to be in that line,’ I remarked. 

“No. But the other sort of thing is getting out of date. You 
must be mystic now-a-day if you want to make money. Remember 
B-ch-m-n? Deserted me entirely. Invented a new soul of villain, 
and taken to parodying people’s names, and soon. But I will be 
even with him. Listen to this.” 

He cleared his throat, and commenced to recite :— 


“In the dark green avenues of the forest 
Strode a dark brown Antipodean kangaroo. 
Dark thoughts and gloomy swept through his brain, 
Like a millstream through a hatch. 
Ah, my brothers, life is a dark enigma, 
Made up of hypnotism and stage management, 
With a socupon of jealousy thrown in. 
Thus, the dark brown Antipodean kangaroo 
Apostrophised the other beasts of the forest 
As he continued his melancholy game 
Of imaginary jump-back. 
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A little skunk with rapid steps approached him, 

And marked his thoughtful brow, distracted air ; 

Then quick he ran back to his scared companions, 

And whispered in their all attentive ears, 

‘Mad as a hatter.’ They concurred, 

And fetched the keeper of the local lunatic asylum, 

Who straightway fixed upon the dark brown Antipodean 
kangaroo 

A waistcoat of the order straight, and marched 

Him off to Hanwell. Heed the moral.” 


‘What do you think of that?” said S——. 

‘“‘ You are a plagiarist of the deepestdye. I might have written 
that, or Lewis, the beloved,” I replied. 

“It’s a deceitful world,” he returned, gloomily. ‘‘ But what 
have you done recently?” 

It was my opportunity. 

‘“T have composed a little thing, which I have called ‘The 
Coalheaver’s Funeral.’ Shall I say it?” 

‘¢ Proceed,” he observed. 

Idid. I began: 


* Lor’ bless you, yes, sir; I should think I had. 

What's that? Ever been to a funeral ? 

Ah, now, you’ve touched my soft spot, and hurt me bad. 

The last funeral as ever I attended was a big’un. 

We all knowed Jim, and loved 'im. He were good- 

For-nothing, but we loved him all the same. 

He had a tender heart, sir, and his ’ead were made of wood, 

You should ’a seen him at the corner pub, 

It would ’a done yer good. Pint arter pint, 

Quart arter quart, Jim would put ’em down, 

And keep a steady face, like a glass-window saint. 

He Pree, and drank, so long’s he ’ad a brown, 

And then looked round for a treat, without takin’ breath, 

And = — consequence were that ’e drank ‘isself to 
eath. 


“ Hold on,”’ cried S——; “I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, 
Bob, but I have a patent on that style of verse.” 

I said there was no patent office in Otherwhere, and we did not 
recognise monopolies, so we parted in anger. Shall be glad to hear 
from you shortly. 





Yours truly, R B 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—“* Mum” was the word to-day. Chrysanthemum. 
Had no less than three invitations to chrysanthemum shows. One 
at the Orystal Palace, another at the People’s Palace, and the third 
at the Aquarium. Now, you won’t guess which one I went to. Not 
the People’s Palace, you say, because people don’t go to it; nor the 
Crystal Palace because that’s so far away. Then the Aquarium. 
No; I couldn’t go to all, so I didn’t go to any. Don’t like to make 
people jealous. 

Instead, I went to the first Symphony Concert of the season—Mr. 
Henschel’s—and heard, amongst many other pretty pieces, the 
Prelude to Humperdinck’s Hdusel Gretel, an operetta which 
just now is the rage in Germany. Like most things made in 
Germany, it wants testing, and a first hearing of grand music is 
little or no test. 

Friday.—Passing Marlborough Street it came on to rain, and I 
ran into the Police Court—the Police Court being the most likely 
place from which I might get protection. 

An amusing trial was going on, if one might judge from the 
hilarity of the court. I don’t quite know what the case was, and 
I didn’t stop to find out, but I heard the following :— 

“ Silence!” shouted the magistrate. ‘Now, sir (to prisoner), 
answer me. Did you or did you not take these boots ?” 

‘* Yas.” 

“What for?” 

“To try ’em on.” 

“You mean to try it on?” 

“No, there was two of ’em.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t answer me, sir !”’ 

“ Why, you just told me to answer you.” 

“ Silence, sir! Do you know where you are ?”’ 

‘* No, I dunno where I are.” 

“Do you know you’re an impudent fellow ?” 

“‘T dunno.” 

“Do you know I’ve a good mind to send you to prison for six 
months?” 

**IT don’t mind.” 

“ With hard labour? ”’ 

‘*T don’t care.” 

‘You have taken this poor man’s boots and worn them 
out——”’ 

‘* Now that’s where I jist ’ave yer. I ’aven’t wore ’em out once. 
I’ve only worn ’em hin.” 

This is what was said as nearly as Ican remember. The Court 
was roaring with laughter as I left. 

Saturday.—To Dowdeswell’s Galleries in New Bond Street to 
see Mr. J. H. V. Fisher’s “‘ Studies of Some English Weather.” 
The pictures are painted in water (colours), and are on that and 
other accounts especially true to nature. Mr. Frank Richards is 
also showing some portraits and sketches. The finest portrait is 
that of ‘‘ Ben,” a Newfoundland dog, which might be called ‘ Big 
Ben,” for it is a large and striking-looking animal; and the best 
sketch is that of ‘‘ The Mermaid,” the idea of which must be taken 
from Shakespeare, I think. 


“Thou remember’st 
Since once I sat upon a promontory 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


Sunday.—What pretty little tales appear in ‘‘ The Senate ” over 
the name of Jean de Mézailles. His fun is as good as his senti- 
ment. 

Monday.—To the Argyll Hall, Argyll Street, to see the beginning 
of a billiard match between Dawson and Stevenson. It’s £20,000 
up, spot barred, for fifty points aside. Stevenson is going on like a 
steam engine, and Dawson, like the tutorin Betsy, is getting left 
behind. 

Tuesday.—Minstrels come and minstrels go, but the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels go on for ever. To-night was their thirtieth 
anniversary, and new features—not new faces—were introduced to 
mark the event. It was a pleasant evening enough—one likes to 
meet old friends, and you can always do that at minstrel shows in 
the way of jokes. 

Wednesday.—The biographical and critical studies by Robert 
Harborough Sherard of Emile Zola is just as interesting as one 
of Zola’s novels. Sherard bas done justice to his subject and him- 
self. He tells you how Zola sprang from nearly nothing, as clever 
men often do, and how he rose to be quite the cheese—indeed, the 
Gorgonzola. Literary aspirants ought to read this book, if it is 
only to give them teart of grace. 


‘November 13, 1894. 


A Scamper to Madeira. 
(Continued.) 


Old Chum and Self explore the town, make calls, present one or 
two letters of introduction, also make one or two purchases. Mode 
of shopping very simple in Funchal. You offer shopkeeper exactly 
half what he asks you, and he takes it in the most natural manner 
in the world. But, unless you wish to doom that man to agonies 
of remorse for not asking more, don’t give him what he asks. 
In Funchal, every man has his price, and takes half of it. At 
dinner we meet the Capital Couple and their son, the Rugbeian. 
They seem to have a very quiet party at the Carmo, and the hearty 
laugh of the hale Yorkshire Squire seems to shatter a silence. 


Then a cigar on the veranda with the Squire, the Old Chum, and 
the Kettering Councillor, who has dropped in. How restful the place 
is, after the strain and the clamour of life’s battle in London town. 
Like a silver targe, the moon hangs in the cloudless blue ; the fronds 
and foliage of the tropical garden stand out against that blue, black 
and clear cut as silhouettes; from afar the tinkle of a goat-bell away 
up in the mountains; the murmur of the Atlantic down there on 
the beach. We seem to be nearer the stars here. 


If you suspect an escape of gas, open your window before you 
strike a light. If you Jive in the same land as the mosquito do 
exactly the contrary, for Mr. Mosquito rushes to the flame with 
moth-like impulsiveness. 


In the morning we are up betimes. Self and Old Chum betake 
ourselves to the beach. Can’t say much for Funchal bathing 
accommodation—what there is of it. But the sea is blue and 
buoyant; you are in deep water in three strokes. 


Going back to breakfast we stop in a quiet old square with a 
fountain in the centre, whence Moorish-like women bear on their 
heads their pitchers. We survey intently the quaint old structure, 
and silently and quite as intently, the loungers in that square 
survey us. A woman, with the eyes and the carriage of a Cleopatra 
passes us, scans us intently, then says: 


‘* Dat fer-r-r-resh water for to der-r-r-rink !”’ 


We receive the intelligence without betraying motion. We 
continue to survey the fountain. The crowd continues to increase. 


Suddenly, the cause of this public excitement dawns on Self, 
who says to Old Chum, who has just asked what all these loafers 
are chattering like a lot of magpies about— 

“Why, hang it, they’re looking at our towels, and they think 
we’re going to bathe in it.’ And, surely enough, when we at last 
yt ge there is a chorussed murmur of disappointment from that 
crowd. 

After breakfast we order a bullock car, the Capital Couple, 
the Rugbeian, Old Chum, Self, Partner, and the Councillor; with 
much Portuguese adjuration, our retinue of attendants, which we 
have given up counting, guides our mild-eyed bullocks up steep, 
winding roads, alongside which hydrangeas, fuchsias, and lilies 
clamber, under trailing grape vines, and past fields of bananas and 
sugar cane, till we reach the Mount Church. 

We ramble round a somewhat tinselly decorated building, escorted 
by a cicerone who is evidently intent on rushing as through and 
getting our tips as speedily as possible. The Squire drives him to 
the verge of madness by manifesting an absorbing interest in every- 
thing pointed out, and harking back to it just as our guide has 
dragged us fromit. Six times has he hastened to the exit door, 
and mumbled, “‘You give me somesing for myself,’ and been led 
back by the Squire to answer questions as intelligible to him as 
‘When is a mouse if it spins.” But, at last, with a sigh of relief, 
he gathers our silver and gets rid of us. 

Our bullock cars have been sent back. We are to sledge down. 
Self was one of the very first, along with J. K. J., to shoot a chute, 
but Karl’s Court is not in it with Madeira. Facilis Decensus ? 
You simply fly down the steep, stony slopes, your sledge rattling, 
and your men halloaing madly as they rush along with it, steering 
it with ropes attached, shaving sharp corners so closely that you 
begin to calculate the odds on your returning to the Carmo in one 
piece. 

But we muster in full strength at dinner and with limbs as 
unimpaired as our appetites. 

Old Chum and Self accompany the Councillor back to the Bella 
Vista where he is staying. O.C. loud in fulmination against the 
intensity of the heat and the hardness of the stones. Expresses 
conviction that Self has lured him out here to leave his bones in 
the middle of the Atlantic. On the balcony of the Bella Vista we 
over “just another,” gaze down on the beautiful bay, listening as it 
were to the silence of the island, a silence that seems to speak. 

Then the Councillor comes a little way back with us. 


(To be continued.) 
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Donald’s Sore Point. 


Tugal.—* Who will have took ta 
pig hoose at Strathprose that was 
ta let?” : 

Tonal.—‘‘ Ta person from London.” 

Tugal.—‘* What sort of shentle- 
man will she pe?” a 

Tonal.—‘She'llpenoshentlemans 
at all. Moreofer, she’ll be put her a ! 
fingersinherlugstotrowntaheavenly 7 —.- 
meesic o’ ta pipes, which will be ta One 
insult to ta Hielan’s, an’ ta sore j 

int wi’ her nainsel as was playin’ 
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ScrenE.—Regent Street. tows fook’ a cobebach at ph oe @S*>"~ . 
; , . othe = i * 
Provincial Nursemaid (to squalling , Swan) I never! seu Hemmay” a x 
three-year-5ld).—** Be still, you little Mother she will bee me ’ bes rs 
wretch. If you don’t stop crying rr _ { W. 
—~— While l” the 


I’ll give you to that great ugly 
soldier man to be eaten up!” 

Intense delight of Lieutenant and 
Captain the Hon. Vincent De 
Mufkyns, of the Warmstream 
Guards, who chanced to be passing 
at the time in uniform, especially as -— 
he perceived Miss Tiptoe of the 
Gaiety, who was in the vicinity in- 
dulging in a broad grin at the nurse- 
maid’s exclamation. 
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Poet (one of the great unpublished), 
to admirer.—‘‘ I fancy, dear boy, I'll 
leave orders to be cremated when I, 
so to speak, kick the bucket, don’t 
yer know?” 

Admirer.—* Why? old chap.” 

Poet.—*‘ Well, after that healthy 
exhibition of those L.C.C. fellahs 
burrowing for the remains of 
Boadicea, in Parliament Fields, I 
fancy it would be doosidly unsenti- 
mental if folks got excavating for the 
remnants of a celebrity two thousand 
years hence—my ashes for instance!” 


The Story of a Thrall who obtained his 
Freedom. 


THERE was once a mean and miserable Thrall who stood but six 
feet in his stockings, and was smallin proportion. Of course he 
lived a long while ago, when men were not nearly so well built and 
handsome as they are now. The Thane, his master, was a hard 
and inconsiderate man, .and compelled his poer Thrall to work for 
his living. Certainly it was rather a good living, but fancy having 
to work for your living—barbarous! The poor Thrall was also com- 
pelled to wear an iron collar, with his master’s name on it, like a 
dog or a postman—horrible ! Now, it is a most remarkable fact, the 
Thrall did not hate the Thane, his master, but loved him with all 
the strength of his downtrodden heart; cheerfully would he have 
followed his master to the world’s end, aye, and would have lain 
down his life for him and counted it as nought. Poor, broken- 
spirited wretch! Moreover, this mistaken love was more curious 
from the fact that the Thane was a proud and headstrong man, 
who would no more have dreamt of asking his Thrall to assist him in 
managing bis estate, or in directing his private life, than he would 
have thought of allowing his Thrall to become in his old age a 
dependent on the charity of others. So, you see, the Thane was an 
out-and-out uneconomic, autocratic, narrow-minded scoundrel. 

Now, there chanced to come to the place where the Thrall lived 
& great and powerful magician, and he offered the Thrall his free- 
dom. Fora long while the Thrall hesitated, he could not leave his 
master. At length, happily, curiosity conquered his ridiculous 
gratitude, and he consented to be free. 

He had but said the word and the scene changed. The fair green 
hills and dales, the stately trees, the murmuring brook, were gone, 
and in their place a foul and evil-smelling city walled him in. He 
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himself he felt to be altered. 

able. But he was free, free. No having to work for a living now ; 

u0 iron collar. No! And he became hungry at the thought; no 

dinner. What must hedo? He told a gor of his hunger, 
e 


He felt heavy and stifled and miser- 


and the passer-by told him, with a laugh, that was sufferin 

from the same complaint. He asked a butcher for some meat, an 

the butcher wanted money. How was he to get money? Work 
for it! So the butcher was a Thane. And by degrees he discovered 
that the baker and the landlord were also Thanes, who made 
people work. So he went in search of the Magician, and asked 
him what Freedom meant, and the Magician, who really 
was a clever man, couldn’t tell him. ‘ But,” he said, “ the people 
who live here say they are free, and they ought to know.” 
So he asked them. One said it was doing exactly as one 
likes, and snatched at a gentleman’s watch, and was locked up 
for thieving. Another said it was saying what you chose, and said 
a few little things as an illustration, and he was locked up for being 
disorderly. Meanwhile the poor Thrall got hungrier and hungrier, 
and at last made up his pact to work. So he hunted up a Thane, 
and began working for him, and he worked for him for sixteen hours, 
and when he was ee discovered that with the money he could not 
purchase one such meal as he had been used to. He thereupon 


told the Thane that he was a wicked man, but the Thane justly ~ 


said that it was a free country, and he should be just as wicked as 
he liked, and recommended the Thrall to try the workhouse. The 
Trall, however, being a poor spirited fellow, had had about enough 
of it, and requested the Magician to take him back to a stats of 
miserable thraldom, that being, as be pathetically said, “ good 
enough for the likes of him.” 

And he went back, without stopping to elect even a Labour mem- 
ber. Poor degraded animal ! 
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ee FUN. November 13, 1894, 


A STORY FROM INDIA. 
Scexz.—Colonel Fuzee-Chutney’s drawing-room.—N.B.—Adjoining which room we have Mrs. Chutney’s bed-room, the door of communication 
between the two rooms, all doors in Indian bungalows, for purposes of ventilation, does not quite reach the floor. 
DRAMATIS PERSON, 
Captain Tahlboyes (who, having made an appointment with Mrs. Chutney to disenss the details of a picnic the regiment is giving, arrives 


to the very moment). 
Mrs. Chutne y (who is ae late, and prides herself on her punetuality, for once] oversleeps herself, and is still slumbering when the servant 
informs her Cantal . is waiting for her in the drawing room). 
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B (3) “Ha! ha!! ha!!! Back again!! Getting on!!!! Oh! won't the | (4) Ha! Ha!! Hal!! Hat!!! Oh! this is terrible!! I shall 
fellows at barracks just scream when I tel! them all about it!!!!” explode with laughter, I know I shall!!!” 
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DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 204.) 












204 HUN. ap NOVEMBER 13, 1894. 
Dividing the Spoil. The Misfortunes of a Highly-Gifted Man. 










































Scene from the Up-to-date Melodrama, “ Unification.” Ir poor Jumbles was not a highly-gifted man, I don’t know who : 
First Robber :— is. could do ti oe and almost anybody. He knew every- r 
thing, even his way about. He was all that could be desired. But | 


Ha! wa!! What have we here? A crown, was something uncanny about him. He didn’t “look the 





A civic diadem |! : . ; 

’ ri so to speak. Even heredity, which explains most things, 
What's wa A ers pum gown! idn’t explain Jumbles. On the contrary, heredity age to his 
grep te gree relations and ancestors, and gave him up as inexplicable. He was 


vie ‘ost ie tates Long t ie, highly gifted and no mistake, but who gave it him was an un- 


: . answerable riddle, until his collapse. Then it all came out. 
My — Pepe le ge ces Mayor, The gods gave it him. You see they were fond of Jumbles. 
"Twill thrill the world, beyond a doubt Even they didn’t know why. But they were madly fond of him. I, 
» DEY ‘ myself, never took to Jumbles. However, there is no accounting 


" ge ey de a Tapper, for tastes. Even the taste of home-made pastry is often un- 


























accountable. I remember a curious faint sort of a taste that 
Ha! ha!! What have we here? Dear me, turned up ina veal and ham pie, and hung about the place for 
A Charter; on my word, days. It was never accounted for. I remember it well, for it was 
That Middle-sged anomaly about the time we lost our tortoise. However, I am digressing. 
Is really too absurd. The gods took to Jumbles, and gave him everything. So long as : 
Whoever ever heard they gave it him together it was all right, but when they quarrelled 
Of such a challenge, such a gage, about it, and took to giving it him in turns—well, there, you never 
In such a democratic age ? did, I van assure you. 
And Records also! Bah! The day the gods quarrelled Jumbles was dining with the Bishop. 
Upon them I shall set my heel, It was very awkward, for during dinner Bacchus gave it him. 
And then to Demos shall appeal Gave it him for an hour without stopping. Then Diana’s turn came, 
Triumphantly. Ha! ha!! and Jumbles wanted to go a-hunting, and said so. The Bishop 
‘ tried to persuade him not to, there being, as the prelate said, 
Second and Third Robber, as they quarrel over the spoil :— nothing to hunt. But Jumbles would ioe it ies there were 
BS, B.é Come, drop that mace. The mace is mine, snakes in the place, and tried to climb up the curtains. The 
ye FF. Well, drop the loving-cup! ladies screamed, and had to be led away, while an athletic curate 
8S. R.: I shan’t, so there. Who drank the wine ? held Jumbles’ head in an ice-pail till he calmed down a bit. 
7, Ba: Who ate tle turtle up, They tried to persuade him to go home and rest. Not a bit 
And didn’t leave a sup ? of it. For Mars was giving it him, and, although the butler, 
8S. R.: My friend, it’s not for you to jeer! seven footmen, and a buttons were called in to assist, Jumbles 
, B! Oh, dash it all, I like that. Here, wouldn’t and couldn’t be persuaded. So they had to let him I 
Just drop that mace and go! join the ladies. By this time Venus was personally conducting er 
a Rs Take that, you avaricious snob ! Jumbles, and, as a matter of course, Jumbles was conducting him- ec 
Tf. Bos Take that, you ugly thing-um-bob ! self very badly. Flirt, I should think he did. He was simply if 
Both : Ha! ha!! likewise, Ho! ho!! ae img and in no time was engaged to six different women, B 
eriou including the bishop’s wife. Presently he was observed to sneak w 
_ fight f oy stealthily from the room. Mercury was with him, but that, of fa 
L. BR Well, anyway I’ll have the sword! course, no one knew. A little later the butler burst upon them, : m 
8. R And I say, you shall not! s with a black eye and his coat in ribbons. Jumbles had gone off ne 
T. R Why, man alive, you’d “ book” the hoard, with the plate-basket. Then the bishop rose to the occasion, and ey 
And take the blooming lot! ere morning Jumbles was in the clutches of the law. Next day, su 
8. R.: Absurd! That’s simply rot! before the magistrates, Jumbles, assisted by Juno, was too proud to I: 
I naturally want my share. speak toanyone. Wouldn’t even answer the magistrates. Indeed, one so 
7. R.: You do, you do, to that I sware. magistrate, who was a patent ‘‘ Herschel” working-man magistrate, hi 
Both: Pooh! Pooh !! and also, Bah! was so offended that he wanted to sentence Jumbles to death. But, 
S.R.: Take that, then, if you will dispute ! in @ while, Minerva took Juno’s place, and Jumble’s mood changed. ton 
T.R.: And you take that, you greedy brute ! He brimmed over with wisdom. He told the magistrates their of 
Both : o! ho!! likewise, Ha! ha!! business, and how to do it, and showed them hew ignorant they ta. 
They again fight. were, and what fools they made of themselves; and the ‘“‘ Herschel” to 
5 magistrate went speechless with indignation. At this point Terpsi- lot 
Fourth Robber, as he binds his Captive :— chore waded in, and Jumbles did a very neat step-dance to the pat 
At last, my lass, at last you’re mine ! honour of the Magistrates’ Clerk. So, of course, you know how it ge 
I'll thank you for your purse, ended. ‘ During Her Majesty’s pleasure.’ Poor Jumbles! The do 
Your bank-book, too, I'll not decline— gentleman who looks after him told me only yesterday that he a ¢ 
Pray don’t your woes rehearse, never met a more highly-gifted or a more versatile man. ms 
They might have well been worse. an 
We might have killed you out and out j i be 
As well as robbed odo. a a doubt, Encouraging Temperance. : of 
_ Whereas, you understand, Colonel (in the orderly room).—“ What is this man charged with ? : for 
We mean to teach you—do not cry— Drunkenness, as usual.” , i act 
And then enroll you by and by Provost Sergeant.—‘ No, sir, bein’ improperly drassed in the sol 
A Member of the Band! rng You know, sir, he’s turned hover a noo leaf, an’ giv’ hup ee 
aoe 2. ‘ the tipple; an’ now e’’as the cheek to disfigger his uniform by Ww 
=e Captive, rashes! pitcher af the araful threat :— sewin’ a bit o’ blue ribbing on the breast hof a toile ig for 
Oh, sir, take ev’rything I hold, The prisoner is discharged with a caution not to repeet the pec 
But let me go away. offence. He doesn’t: he lapses; he is carried dead drunk to the d 
Take all my land, and all my gold, guard-room an hour or two later. 
But leave me free I pray ; 
I really cannot stay. : 
Oh, sir, you surely understand Just for Spite. 
Your noble but eccentric band sane ; a 
Is far too good for me. He.—“* W ho's that man with the intensely red hair? 
For, trained in simple, honest ways She.—* That s Mr. Narkles, who has made a pot of money by 
[ cannot skip from fad to craze— pacenting an infallible hair dye. : 
( Wildly) Will no one set me free? He.—** Why does he not use the stuff personally? It would be 
an improvement. 
Captive faints. She. —‘He does. That’s not the natural colour of his locks. 
Curtain. His wife detests red hair, and he dyes that hue just to spite her!” 
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BALLET. AUDIENCE. 


THE MUSIC HALL OF TO-MORROW—-WHEN THE L.C.C. HAS REFORMED THEM ALL ROUND. 


A Capital Idea for Brains. 
By ONE OF THE Lost TRIBE. 


I pon’T mean by this that I am one of the lost tribes of Israel. Of 
course, quite the contrary, though it would be a very useful dis- 
covery for some of the impecunious if the lost tribes did turn up, 
if only to advance a little ready money in these close-fisted days. 
But I mean one of the lost tribe of authors—lost in the rush and 
whirlwind of other people’s success—lost to the world through no 
fault of his own. A candid friend tells me that Carlyle has already 
made use of and exhausted my idea down Chelsea way, but, as I 
never read Carlyle, now, naturally, I don’t believe the Chelsea Sage 
ever did anything so ungentlemanly. Another irreverent person 
suggests that Mr. Grant Allen has made the same suggestion that 
Iam going to make. But, then, Grant Allen is always anticipating 
somebody or something. Why can’t he keep to his Radicalism, 
his science, and his novels, and all those airy matters ? 

My original idea, which was presented to me by a friend, is to 
turn our millionaires and millionairesses to account for the benefit 
of starving brains and gasping humanity. Why should all their 
talents lie idle, in any sense of the word? The money don’t seem 
to be much good to them, and they appear to be a most discontented 
lot. And if they are not, they ought to be. I’m sure most of us who 
are not millionaires are exceedingly discontented with our lot— 
generally a very small lot, too. Now, why should not some half-a- 
dozen respectable millionaires combine and join forces and open 
a shop or a bureau for the exchange of original notions? Many 
man has an original idea that he has no idea of using, or, indeed, 
any use for. Yet, that idea—very likely stupendous in its way— 
becomes quite a nuisance because he doesn’t know where to dispose 
of it, or where he could obtain a fair price for the same. A bureau 
for the mere exchange of ideas is no good at all—centuries of trans- 
actions of this kind have proved the futility of giving to one man 
something he don’t want himself for something he can’t get. It’s 
downright nonsense. What is wanted is a sort of Co-operative Stores 
where millionaires could stand behind the counter and purchase 
for ready cash, in the accountant’s department, original ideas from 
people who have no capital but their brains. ; 

A man has a patent invention, say, to prevent windy days 
occurring in March, or April showers in April, except at night time. 
Well, he is unable to work it for want of ready money. The Stores 
provide the ready money, and make the inventor happy or other- 
wise. A person has a scheme for preventing anyone having more 
than they desire—or, rather, for preventing them from having more 
than they require. In another form one might put this, “ From 
having more than they deserve”; but this might not meet with 
general approval, and, above all, the millionaires must strive to 
secure general approval even at the expense of general indignation 
—or even General Booth. ? : 

Inventors of hair-pins, reversible toasting-forks, hair-growing 
specifics, and other unnecessary but useful articles, should of course 


be encouraged, and set up in business at once. But it is not so 
much with sordid trace that these mutually benevolent institutions 
should deal, as with art and its unknown votaries. Think of the 
hundreds of untried dramatists who cannot get a trial of their 
wares in any of the theatrical shops and temples of the drama! 
The mushroom and mashroom poets whose teeming verse is burst- 
ing through the velvet of their coats! The artists from Fitzroy 
Square, the weakest of whom cannot go to the wall of Burlington 
House, or the strongest get on the line. These, these are fit 
subjects for the millionaires of this and other countries to spend their 
spare cash upon, not so much ina philanthropic spirit, but as patrons. 

ese geniuses supply the brains, the others furnish the cash. 
They go into partnership—talent and talents—and share and share 
alike, and there you are. Many a struggling artist would be made 
happy aad rich for life by some such arrangement as this. 


But, chiefly, it is our novelists who want assistance. There are 
so few novels published nowadays that it really seems a sin that so 
many undiscovered writers should starve in some far-off garret 
simply because they only lack the means to prove what work they 
have written worthy of the appreciation of the British public. 
Someone has said somewhere something to the effect that there is 
many @& true word spoken in jest. Yes; but what about writers ? 
There is ever so much more capital lying stagnant than there 
should be, aud such millionaires as we permit to remain in our 
midst, on sufferance as it were, who have any regard for their own 
importance and mission in life, will see with half an eye that three- 
fourths of the world are simply dying to turn them and their 
superfluous millions to the service and well-being of the State and 
the country as represented by themselves. 


A good substantial building in the West End—say, where the 
fountain is in Piccadilly Circus—run upon the principle of Capital 
supplied for Brain would sure to work well. Every other man one 
meets has an original idea of some sort, though he may be uncon- 
nected with art or science, and is simply languishing to utilise it 
for the benefit of the community. And he will often tell you, 
strictly in confidence, the exact sum it is worth if only he could 
find # partner. A partner for life is easily found, why not a 
partner for undeveloped genius ? 

This scheme could be carried out endlessly, until the millenium 
would certainly be at hand. If Jones has one idea that is worth 
five millions to him, it must be worth ten millions to others when 
he has it perfected by the aid of Brown’s capital. That is one of 
the simplest arithmetical pe known. And consider, too, 
how the world at large will be improved by being put into 
sion of something they had never known anything about before, 
because it had not existed? In fact, by combining capital and 
brain, we should in time be able to get rid of the cholera, hydro- 

hobia, the poor of London, and the income tax. It’s so simple. 

t only rests with the millionaires to buckle on their armour and 
open their Capital and Brain Bureau to startle the whole of the 


universe. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir is a very wonderful thing, indeed; very wonderful. I don’t 
te see how it has been done myself, and that upsets me terribly. 


is so h to aman in my position to have to confess that 
there is an the earth, on the earth, over the earth, or 
beneath the that baffles his omniscience. Fancy a dramatic 


critic who could not tell Pinero how to write plays, Sardou how to 
construct melodrama, Irving how to act, De é how to sing, or 
Carte how to run comic opera. Such an one would 

his editor to send in his resignation. He 
not up to his work, Ask Clement Scott, of the Telegraph, or 


lam to these hic remarks because I went to see 
Florence (Nightingale) John in Mirette at the Savoy. Now, it 
was only the other day that I made a ridiculous pun, and said that 
I did not ad-Mirette. But I do,I admire it very much. The 
Messager-Branscombe-Weatherly-Ross opera is absolutely one of 
the very merriest, brightest things to be seen in town. I never 
saw such a change in my life. That Mircette was always dainty and 
refined and pay I have admitted from the first. What it wanted, 
wanted y, was fun, sparkle, vivacity, humour. It has got it. 
Got it in a large quantity, and very superior quality. ‘‘ Where did 
it come from? Idon’t know. And it’s no use your asking me,” as 
some lady serio-comic used to sing—lI beg pardon, yell. 


But it is a fact. I’m sorry to have to eat my own words. I 
know they’re very nice and elegant and high-toned words, and, not 
being of “‘ Spectator’s” polysyllabic brand, easily digestible, but, 
all the same, I don’t like eatingthem. They get into my head. All 
the more weighty, then, is my pronouncement that on Saturday 
evening, when we were all invited to see Miss St. John in the 
principal part, the whole spirit of the thing had changed. It was 
no longer Kummel, sweet and cloying, but champagne brandy. 


Mr. Adrian Ross’s new lyrics are admirable, and, thank goodness, 
there are plenty of them. Messager’s new airs are delightful. Mr. 
Passmore and Miss Owen laugh and dance and chaff and prance 
their way into our very hearts. Their topical duet in the last act, 
“ ye the Long, Long Bow,” with its allusions to Mrs. Chant 
and the Empire, is as good as anything I have heard for many a 
long, long day. Their dance, too,issplendid. Miss Florence Perry 
is charmingly piquant. Mr. Courtice Pounds has added tons to the 
success of his performance. This may sound as though he had 
made it rather heavy; but I don’t mean it that way I assure you. 


Of course Florence St. John was great. She is always great. 
She sings and acts ina way that no other singer or actress can 
sing or act. Her sweet, rich voice, her piquant, dainty method, 
never showed to greater advantage. She proved to us that 
Mirette is a capital part. She proved to us that the same artist 
that fascinated us in Favart can fascinate us still in real light 
sy aaa for years she has been wasted in burlesque. There 
now 


One of the gems of the piece is the interpolated duet for Miss 
Rosina Brandram and Mr. Richard Temple in the last act. These 
two clever people are throughout in all and every way what one 
would expect them to be. ‘“ Mirette” should run now for many 
a long month. Mr. Carte’s great transformation act has turned 
out a huge success. He has transformed dulness into life, darkness 
to light, ginger-beer to Perrier-Jouet. 


No, sir, I bave not taken chicken and champagne with Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte. I consider that remark quite uncalled for. 


It's All-my-Eye-Vanhoe and Betty Martin—not to say tommy- 
rot—to think that a show with such talent and with such 
possibilities as the new burlesque at the Trafalgar would not turn 
out eventually as successfully as many other productions that have 
started far less auspiciously. They've got the “chips,” they've got 
the men (and women), al they've got the scenery and dresses and 
music and other things, too, and I look forward with confidence to 
seeing All-my-Eye-Vanhoe once more republished. And when 
Gossamer states that he looks forward to anything, you may bet 

ur bottom sovereign that there is more in it than meets the 

ye(vanhoe). I saw a copy of the new version the other day, and 
there’s lots of money in it. Especially if a certain Famous 
Comedian joins the company, as, at the time of writing, there is a 
big chance of him doing. Fred Storey, Harry Grattan, Maggie 
Roberts, Alice Lethbridge, Phyllis Broughton, and Clara Jacks are 
names to conjure with. 


When & poor pressman leaves the miserable halls in the West 
End and goes to the Canterbury in search of that talent and 
magnificence for which the Surrey side of the river is justly 
famous, he is expected to earn his seat. On entering the music 


FUN. 


hall he presents his card to the Autocrat of the Box Office, and is: 
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sternly questioned as to whether he has come upon business. His 
feeble joke that he has come for pleasure is treated with the scorn 
it deserves, but, after making an affidavit that he intends to notice 
the show, he is at length admitted. 


Now, seriously, I think this is rather a pity, because the show at 
the Canterbury is really so excellent that sometimes I should like 
to drop in for an hour from motives of purely personal pleasure, 
and if one is bound to devote a column to the glorification of the 
Canterbury every time a visit is paid, then I can only ge Acme my 
visits will be few and far between, although I—andI t most 
other journalists—only go to the music haJls with the idea of find- 
ing anything good—or bad—which may be going on. At the 
Canterbury Marie Lloyd, The Selbinis, and Lockhart’s performing 
elephants are some items in a very strong programme. 


GOSSAMER. 


A Tragedy of a Lord Mayor’s Show. 


In the face of the world I proclaim myself a Unificator. Down 
with everything civic, say I—the Lord Mayor, the City Marshal, 
Gog and Magog, and javelin men! I shall relate how that hoary 
humbugging institution, the Lord Mayor’s Show, has blighted my 
earthly span. On the Ninth, two years ago, I kept tryst with my 
sweetheart, pretty Laura Cranks, and ushered her to the front 
window of my office in the Strand, nearly opposite Somerset 
House. From that place of vantage, free from the madding 
crowd, we intended to view the pageant. ‘ Oh,” spoke Laura, 
as if by an afterthought, “I forgot—I took it upon myself 
to invite mamma. She arrives at the south side of Waterloo 
Bridge, by the Peckham ’bus, in about ten minutes. There’s 
a dear boy! Will you go and meet her?” I obeyed unwillingly. 
I did not like Mrs. Cranks. My mother-in-law in perspec- 
tive was a short, fat, wheezy, and exceedingly ill-tempered 
lady. When I reached the end of Waterloo Bridge there was no 
Mrs. Cranks. Half-an-hour later she appeared. She was intensely 
disagreeable. I escorted her over the bridge, and made for the Strand. 
Ha! a dense, impenetrable crowd had gathered! To get across was 
an impossibility. The old lady grumbled profusely. I am afraid I 
showed a little temper; the situation was too cruel, The show 

sed by me unheeded. When the street was comparatively 
clear, I piloted Mrs. Cranks across, andjoined Laura. Horrors, 
she was talking to that horrid cad, Jack Blarret, my governor's 
nephew, who had introduced himself. Laura would listen to no 
explanation. Had I been half a man, she was good enough to 
remark, I would have found some way of getting her dear mamma 
through the mob! The hateful Blarret escorted mother and 
daughter away. By last post that evening I got a note from Laura, 
which missive contained my congé. 


Six months later Laura was led to the altar by Mr. Blarret. 
Now he appears a miserable hen-pecked creature. I am afraid 
that Laura is fast blossoming into a replica of her mamma, both 
in point of physique and temper. I sometimes fancy I am well 
out of it, and can afford to pity Blarret. Once bit, twice shy. 
Should I ever again be engaged, it will be to a specimen of the 
New Woman, possessed of advanced Socialistic ideas, who would 
mt as a matter of stern principle, deign to look at a Lord Mayors 

ow ! 


Lord Mayor’s Day. 


THE City once more has been true to its customs and traditions 
in providing an imposing pageant for its annual festival. One of 
the features of the show was the car furnished by the Spectacle 
Makers’ Company, which, by the way, did not, as a ribald reporter 
stated, carry “ gig lamps ” or have any “ barnacles”’ attached to it. 
It does not, however, appear to have occurred to the civic mind that 
every Lord Mayor that runs a Show, and every Company which 
takes part in it, is for the time being at least a spectacle maker, but 
let that pass, as well as the unkind remarks we have heard touching 
the spectacles made of themselves by sundry worthy aldermen at 
the finish of the banquet. A very characteristic car, we are told, was 
that fitted up by the Gardeners’ Company, the presence of which in 
the pageant was sufficient to raise it somewhat above the common 
or garden sort of Lord Mayor’s Show. Another noticeable item 
was the car furnished jointly by three or four Guilds, including the 
Gold and Silver Wyre Drawers, which, it seems, was a decided draw. 
The Wyre Pullers somehow were not represented, though it was 
believed they were at work somewhere. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By a Hapnazarp Homrist. 
No. 23.—Tue Ferret. 


PRISCILLA Mataria JANE, 
No sane 
Observer would dare to maintain 
Would gain 
A laurel for wry 
(Though strict to her duty)— 
I shrink from inflicting a grain 
Of pain. 
But, oh! she was awfully plain. 


But, lest an unfounded surmise 
Arise, 
JANE said, of this matter (which tries 
The wise), 
“ ’m unprepossessing, 
But things more distressing 
Might Fate, as her spindle she plies, 
Devise, 
And beauty’s a thing I despise.” 


Of maidens she still wore the hood 
(Or snood), 
And let it be quite understood 
She would 
Not alter her snugly 
Complacently ugly 
Condition (supposing she should, 
Or could). 
And, oh! she was frightfully good ! 





No flaw in her goodness—no crack— 
You'd track, 
It shone with such brilliance and knack 
(Not slack) 
That mere peccadilloes, 
Seemed Vice’s grim billows, 
Comparative virtue looked black— 
Alack !|— 
And innocence worthy a smack. 


Where people of average sense 
Were dense, 
Prisciiua discovered immense 
Offence. 
No vices, confiding, 
Succeeding in hiding 
Away from this searchlight—intense, 
And hence 
Were dragged from their bad eminence. 


An artist who used “‘ black-and-white,” 
Drew bright 
And volatile things, to incite 
Delight, 
But Jane would pooh-pooh them. 
She said she “ saw through them,” 
And held his deeds up to the light 
One night, 
Which gave him no end of a fright. 














FUN. 


To point out some terrible t 
And faint— 
She is such a dooce of a saint. . 
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She’d long been reflecting (behind 
Her mind) 
On Public Amusements, and pined 
To find 
The seemingly blameless, 
Degrading and shameless 
For badness of every kind 
Designed, 
To which the community's blind. 





And so she determined to go 
(Ho! ho!) 
To London, and visit a show 
Or 80, 
Expecting to ferret 
Out any demerit, 
Say something too high or too bw— 
You know— 
Which others to notice were slow. 


But deeming it wouldn’t be quite 
Polite 
To judge just by one, and to blight 
Outright 
The varied collection 
Without full inspection, 



































She’s taking to every sight 
A 2 gg 
She samples one every night, 
































Made in Germany. 


Ene Dentin conti © Heeey, 0f 9, moasive Seed prepared in s eing’o 
field kitchen for 7,000 men of the Guards. irty-five hundred- 
weight of beef and fifteen hundred weight of hams were cooked in 
eight iron kettles, with a consumption of four tons of coals. There 
is nothing very surprising in this, for it goes without saying that to 
feed an army 7,000 strong takes a good ot or ene oe © beeueee Dre 

a oil stove. But the fun 
sbout this tremendous “‘refreshmenting ” feat is, that it was most 








ONE EFFECT OF THE WAR NEWS. 


Our Jap servant thinks she will help her nation by demolishing 
china on her own account when she hears the boy in the street 
shout out “ Another Japanese victory! ”’ 


FUN. 
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The Arab’s Real Farewell to His Steed. 


‘Not By THE HonovuRABLE Mrs. Norton. 


My finished one! my famished one! that standest tamely by, 
With meekly-arched, unglossy neck, and sunken, weary eye | 
Fret not to roam the streets again, with all thy whippéd speed ; 
I may not pull and beat thee more—thou’rt old, my Arab steed ! 


Stamp not with that contracted hoof; snuff not the khamseen (1) 


The money that thou fetchest now is little—never mind! 

A stranger bought thy driving gear—he said he had been “sold.” 

weer oy - famished one, farewell! thou’rt, old my steed; 
ou’rt old! 


The morning’s sun shall dawn again, but never more with thee 
Shall I rattle o’er the slippery stones to earn a five P.T. (2), 
And night shall cover up the town, and darkness hide the pain 
Of steeds that work with angry wounds, a paltry sum to gain. 


Only hasheesh (3) could make me think thine eye was full and 
bright, 

Only afareet (4) delude me that thy step was firm and light; 

ye § when I raise my cutting whip, to urge thy lagging speed, 

My “fare” oft cries, ‘‘ Arbaggi, stop! he’s old—that Arab steed.” 


Alas! sometimes, unseen by me, nusranee kelbs (6) will chide, 

And bring their sticks, with heavy strokes, upon mine unwashed 
hide ; 

And the “ funk ’’ that in me dwells says, ‘‘ Do not fight—trefrain |! 

Thy horse is thine, when lost to view, on him revenge thy pain.” 


Slow and ‘ crock”’-less must I roam, with shoeless foot, alone, 

Where bruiséd, lame, and collar-galled, I oft have urged thee on ; 

And, sitting down by the canal, I pause and haply think 

'Twas here he slipped and hurt his knees when last he came to 
drink. 

When did I see thee drink? Away! the fevered dream is o’er! 

Thou hast not eaten, drunk, or lain for several days, or more. 

Thou temptedst me, my finished one! My love of coin is strong. 

Thou temptedst me, my famished one! I’ve sold thee for a 
“song.” 


Who said that thou would’st beef-tea make ? 

Who said thou was’t worth gold ? 

Wake up! wake up! my Arab steed, thy frame is growing cold. 

———: (7) Magnoon! (8) I call, I shriek, I drag thee by the 
! 

I beat, I kick, I rave—in vain—my “ hossfn quéi-is”’ (9) is dead ! 








(1) “ Khamseen.”—A hot, southerly wind, which usually prevails for three 
days at a time. 
(2) “ Five P.T.”—Five a tariff, usually called for shortness ‘‘ P.T.” 


(8) “ Hasheesh.”—An intoxicating compound made from hemp, which is 
inhaled and smoked in the East. 

(4) “ Afareet.””—Devils. 

(5) “ Arbaggi.”—Coachman. 

(6) “ Nusranee kelbs.”—Christian dogs. 

(7) “ Khanzeer.”—Pig. 

(8) “ Megnoon.”—Fool. 

(9) “Hossain quéi-is..—Nice horse. This term is generally used by the Arabs 
when asking one to take a carriage. 
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J. BARR & SON, 


WINK MERCHANTS. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


LECOCQ, FILS AND CO.S CHAMPAGNE. 


Bpeciality, Scotch Whisky. Private Ho Confectioners, Boarding Houses, etc., 


supplied at prices. 





PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


5. BARR & SON, 231, OXFORD STREET 


(A FEW DOORS EAST OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 
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EWVERY NIGHT. 
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NURSING MOTHERS 
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AS OTHERS SEE THEM.—NO. 4, MR. DIGGLE. 


Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday.—Did nothing in particular, and did it very well. 
Noticed the return of—not the wolf who frightens—but the Wulff 
who charms the children with his marvellous circus. 

Friday.—Lord Mayor’s Show. Kept religiously out of the way 
of it. Don’t care for such things myself; and, after I had given 
all my friends and relations places about my new shop at 53, Fleet 
Street, I went home and took a last peep at Hood’s Annual, which, 
I think, will out-Hood Hood. I don’t know, but it seems to me 
that it will appeal to all classes. Am very pleased with it. 

Saturday.—To the Aquarium to see a man named Peart make 
the record dive. It turned one dizzy. From a platform erected at 
the dome, and a hundred and fifteen feet high, Peart dived head 
foremost into the smell enclosure of shallow water below the floor. 
The tank is eighteen feet by twelve. The platform from which he 
dived is twenty feet to the side of the tank, so he had to dive twenty 
feet forward. He struck the water absolutely in the centre. It is 
very sensational. : 

Monday.—To Hayden Coffin’s sacred vocal recital. Coffin is 
beloved of the women, and there were very few men there, but the 
hall, Steinway Hall, was packed. He was busy, I believe, writing 
his autograph between the songs. He sang the German Emperor's 
“Sang an Adgir.” It was a novelty. 

Tuesday.—Divided myself in two, and attended both the London 
Choral Union’s performance of Mendelsshon’s “ Elijah,” at Queen’s 
Hall, and Mr. Emil Sauer’s pianoforte recital at St. James’ Hall. 

Sauer is the most intense young man after Paderewski, of whom 
he reminds one. The fifth of November seemed t9 be still on him, 
for he made fireworks out of the piano for two hours and a-half. No 
Prestidigiteur is more nimble with his fingers. Even Liszt can’t 
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baulk him. His fortissimo is thunder; his pianissimo a feather 
flap. Bach, Beethoven, and Spohr were all run through in a light- 
ning way, and one was rather entertained by his manner than the 
actual music he inspired. AndI don’t know that this a good thing. 
a bad in one way, for you want to see such an executant 
again. 
"in ‘‘ Elijah ’’ Mr. Andrew Black played the prophet, and played 

it at a profit, if one may judge by the applause he received. 

Wednesday.—To the Aquarium again. Every dog shal! have his 
day, and why not the bull-dog. The South London Bull-Dog Society 
is showing here. It’s their third exhibition, and the best. 

There are toy bulldogs, but they won’t stand too much playing 
with. 

Pathfinder is here, the dog who was sold to America, and bought 
back by Mr. W. H. Ford at enormous expense. 

The Bicester Beauty is as pretty a lady as Pathfinder is a hand- 
some gentleman. 

“Isn't she a pretty gal?” said Mrs. Thomas, the owner of the 
Bicester Beauty, to a lady friend. 

‘“ Pretty?” exclaimed her friend. ‘ Why, I think bulldogs are 
such ugly things.” : 

“So do I, but there are degrees of “6 liness, and I’m sure Beauty's 


by the side of others is quite pretty 
Ma Well, some of the ae then must be horribly ugly.” 


“‘They are, and in their ugliness lies their beauty.’ 

Don Pedro is also here. He's thirteen years old, and yet the 
loveliest and gamest bull living. 

By the side of Pedro is Ba Bem ome one of the Don’s many 
grandchildren. Baby has been known to pull a bull—not a bulldog 
—but a bull to his knees in a field. He is benched with a kitten to 


show that he is not savage. 
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INDICATIVE. 


Mrs. Addy Powys.—‘ You've been a long time going with that 
message, Agricola; I’m afraid you’ve been wasting your time.” 


Agricola.—‘“‘ Oh, no, ’m; went straight there an’ back,’m. And 
oh, please, ’m, I wish you’d speak to the gen’/m’n next door, ’m, 
about his pa,e boy. He’s been au’ cheated me out o’ forty 
marbles.”’ 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Iy you are a woman and you want to be happy ever afterwards, 
all you’ve got to do is to have a Past. If you haven’t got a Past 
go to the Stores and buy one, or borrow one, or steal one—you 
must have a Past or there’s no hope of a nice young man for a 
husband, and plenty of money, and yachting trips and things. If 
you haven’t got a Past, you will probably die an old maid. And, 
mind you, itmustn’t be a half-and-half sort of semi-respectable Past 
—it must be a Past that hasn’t got an excuse to its name, that is 
thoroughly disreputable, torn and frayed at the edges. 

There can be no doubt about it because all our plays nowadays 
point this moral—and everybody knows that the modern stage has 
a serious mission to perform, and takes the place of the pulpit, and 
we go to the theatre to be preached at. 


So Mr. Haddon Chambers, in his new Haymarket piece, John-a- 
Dreams, has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the thing, and has 
- the whole what-you-may-call-’em generally. Kate has a right- 

own, straightforward, good-for-nothing Past, without a shred of 
morality, a rag of respectability to its back. Oscar Wilde’s heroines 
are patterns of propriety compared with her. Her mother was a 
lady who never troubled about the registry office under any circum- 
stances—and there were ever so many circumstances. And Kate 
took after her mother, and rather enjoyed herself than otherwise. 
She did really, because Mr. Haddon Chambers lays especial stress 
on this point, and makes his heroine say that she ‘ took pleasure in 
the life,’ which may be very true to nature, but is hardly what we 
used to expect in the young ladies who married the heroes. But 
nous avons changé tout cela. I put it in French because I found 
the sentence in the dictionary, and it fits in very nicely. Otherwise 
English would have done just as well. 

However, Kate meets the customary dear old lady who shows 
her the error of her ways, and makes her feel very much ashamed 
of herself, which, I suppose, shows we haven’t quite the courage 
of our opinions yet. It can’t be long before the New Drama will 
sneer at heroines who are ever ashamed of themselves. Mr, Wilde 
must already be fretting. It will never do for him to be left 
behind. But to resume—which is a phrase, of which I am parti- 
cularly proud—Kate becomes a singer, and apparently makes a 

cs income out of it, for her dresses, dear feminine readers, are 

y- 

All this takes place before the ning of the play—which is, 
as well. On the rising of the curtain everybody is on 
a very nice yacht—quite the most realistic vessel I have yet 
seen on the . Kate is loved by two men. One, Sir Hubert 
Garlinge, loves “as women like to be loved,” as he describes 
it; the other, the hero, Harold Wynn, a poet, loves her ethereally, 
and so on, which must be a novelty to Kate. Of course, she prefers 
the ethereal variety, otherwise there would have been no play, and 
Mr. Chambers would have objected. And so we have a long and 
exciting contest between the two men—the Baronet with the Iron 
Will, and the Poet with a Love of Morphia. It is this morphia 

which almost proves his undoing. 


FUN. 
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It comes about in this exciting, thrilling, Drury-Lane-melodrama 
way. Harold has sworn a great oath to that he will give up 
the Fatal Card—I mean Drug. If ever he touches It again she 
will know that he has ceased to loved her. Just before this Kate 
has had a really beautiful and powerful scene with Harold’s father, 
a dear old clergyman. She has told him of her old life, and asked 
him if she can ever be the wife of any man. Certainly, replies ‘he 
old man, who actually carries his Christian theories into practice— 
@ very dangerous thing to do. Certainly, says the old man in 
effect. You are now a good and true woman. You must tell him, 
and he, if he is worth his salt, will forgive you. I love your son, 
she says. The father for a moment is horror-stricken. All his 
ideas about charity in general evaporate when the matter comes 
to the is own son being the particular. It is a way 
people have. But he recovers himself, apologises, and tells her to 
go right ahead and marry his son. 


She tells Harold. For a moment he, too, hesitates. Then his 
love conquers him, and he begs her to be his wife. She struggles 
against the temptation for a long time. She says she will not bind 
him. She will “give herself to him” if he wishes, but she will 
not let him marry her. She is still somewhat of a New Heroine, 
see. Harold, who has strangely old-fashioned ideas, refuses. 

en she savs he must reflect. But she will come back in an 
half-an-hour to hear his answer. Half-an-hour may not strike you 
as being an exceptionally long time to consider whether you will 
marry a woman whose Past is far from being of No Importance, but 
then, you see, the curtain must be down in time. 


Well, she goes out. Hubert enters. The two friends have a 
drink. Hubert pours morphia into Harold’s brandy. Harold falls 
senseless just in time for Kate’s return. She thinks he has 
repented, an? that Harold has given her his answer in this some- 
what uncalled-for manner. She goes out on her friend’s yacht. 
Hubert follows her, but is detained by a storm just long enough to 
allow Harold to recover and upset bis little plan. Hubert puts off 
in a@ little boat to drown himself or something. Or it may be that 
he is going on shore to drown his sorrows. The author doesn’t 
explain. Then falls the curtain on a lovely view of the sea by 
night. The lights fly past, and the ship is bound for the ocean. It 
may be as well to explain that Harold’s papa is also on board. 


In spite of its melodramatic tendencies, John-a-Dreams is a 
strong emotional play with many fine momenss, and is sure to be a 
big success—egpecially as it is so splendidly acted. Mr. Tree, 
despite a tendency to affectation and an increasing drawl, gives a 
fine performance as Harold. Mrs. Patrick Campbell isa delightful 
and fascinating Kate, whose sweet voice and absolute absence of 
“ staginess”’ might account for any leading man forgiving her 
somewhat unconventional early life. Mr. Cartwright acted 
capitally as Sir Hubert, and Miss Janette Steer, Mr. Herbert Ross, 
Mr. Edmund Maurice, Mr. Charles Allan, Mr. Nutcombe Gould, 
and Miss Ie Thiere were all admirable. 


We are told that there is nothing new under the sun, but Mr. 
Howard Tennyson has struck an entirely novel line in his play, 
“The Joker,” produced at the Avenue on Tuesday. The mainstay 
of the plot is a quaint idea, which makes the wealthier of two 
brothers be mistaken for the poorer. This plot is absolutely fresh, 
if we except its weekly use in Bow Bell’s novelette, the Family 
Herald, and kindred literary ventures. There is a studied ease 
about Mr. Tennyson’s dialogue that gives promise of some brilliant 
work should he live to be the age of Methuselah; but such another 
work as ‘‘ The Joker” will scarcely be conducive to his longevity. 


GOSSAMER. 


The Shoeblack’s Serenade. 


ALL through the livelong night, my love, 
The stars are shining bright, my love, 
And in their silvery night, my love, 
I sing my simple lay. 
Me Cupid’s chains entwine, my love ; 
I fain would have you mine, my love, 
And from the stars that shine, my love, 
I'll learn what words to say. 


They're shining all the night, my love, 
Those stars so brave and bright, my love: 
And—if you’ll but requite, my love, 

The love that me doth sway— 
I'll imitate their plan, my love, 
And, like a valiant man, my love, 
I’ll earn you all I can, my love, 

By SHINING all the day! 
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A Love Tragedy. 


A sTaRky floor hung o’er the scene 
The while he touched his mandolin, 
And serenaded in a key 

That took him fully up to C; 

But darkness saw a scene of strife, 
A rival’s knife had drunk his life, 
And long before the stars grew dim 
Thé maid was just the same as him. 


Tue Actror’s DEFINITION OF BrEF.—An obsolete term; once 
used as @ food. 


Colonel Noaker’s Guy. 


CoLonEL LioneL Noaker, C.B., commanding the Southumbrian 
Fusiliers, then stationed at Blugdale, had his knife into the towns- 
folk. The Mayor of Blugdale, while passing sentence on a rowdy 
Southumbrian, made some strong remarks about ill-conducted 
soldiers, which the gallant colonel put down as a slight on the 
British army in general, and on his own gallant corps in particular. 
So, by way of revenge, he would not permit his band to play at the 
Blugdale Autumn Horticultural Show. With a view of making it 
even with the officer, the Blugdale youths resolved to “ guy” 
Colonel Lionel Noaker, C.B. 

On the afternoon of the 5th November the Southumbrian 
Fusiliers, making a brave show, had just returned from a route 
march. On their parade ground they perceived a mob of youths 
surrounding a mangy donkey, On the animal was perched a Guy 
in military uniform, with the tunic decorated with tin medals. The 
face of the figure was adorned with the claret nose and eye-glass 
of Colonel Noaker. The officer, as he rode at the head of his men, 
glared at his counterfeit presentment, but made no remark. When 
the regiment was dismissed, the commanding officer bellowed for 
the sergeant-major. The colonel—as was his wont, if anything 
seriously upset him—was in a white heat of passion. When the 
sergeant-major appeared, he roared, ‘Do you know whom those 
blackguards are guying ?” 

‘You, sir,”” was the reply. 

‘* For what ?” 

‘That flower-show business, sir.”’ 

After delivering himself of a cannonade of oaths, the gallant 
officer screamed, ‘‘In the name of heaven, sound ‘orderly ser- 
geants!’ Get together a strong fatigue party— a half battalion, the 
whole regiment! Serve out with ball cartridge! Off, sergeant- 
major, and attend to your orders!” . 

The warrant officer hesitated, and stammered, 

** Ball cartridge, sir.” 

Colonel Noaker fairly danced, and hissed, 

“ Don’t stand there twiddling your deshed fingers, man! Do as 
you deshed well please. Only collar that guy these infernal black- 
guards have got!” 

The sergeant-major got a couple of dozen men together, and 
sallied from the gate. When they saw the military approaching, 
the roughs bolted like hares. The donkey, after the fashion of his 
kind, stood stock still, so the grinning soldiers made an easy loot 
of their colonel’s image. ‘ 

The gratified Colonel Noaker, who had surveyed the operations 
from the barrack gate, gave orders to the pioneer sergeant to have 
the obnoxious dummy hacked to atoms. Then he entered his 
quarters and disappeared for the rest of the afternoon. 

At eleven p.m. the gallant colonel addressing the sergeant of the 
ploquae that had just returned to quarters, queried, “ All quiet in 

own 9 ” 

The man of stripes answered, “Sorry, sir, but they’ve just 
finished a’ burnin’ a guy of yourself, sir! There was too few of us 
fellows to take the figger from ’em, an’ the p’leece wouldn't 
interfere,” 

“What?” howled Colonel Noaker, ‘‘ Didn’t I give orders to 
that villainous pioneer sergeant to have the infernal thing de- 
stroyed? Have the scoundrel put under arrest! I'll have the 
blackguard tried by court martial! I'll — I’ll——!” 

“ Beg din’. sir,” putin the sergeant of the picquet, “ but the 
rascals, knowin’ as ’ow the guy they ’ad this mornin would be 
collared, an’ wantin’ one to burn, had a figger done in dooplicate! 

“D——n!” muttered the foiled Colonel Noaker, C.B., as he 
turned on his heel. 

The Southumbrians were ordered to Egypt about a month later. 
Since, the garrison has been on friendly terms with the citizens of 
Blugdale, and the town youths have never been afforded an excuse 
of doing 5th of November honours to any commanding officer. _ 

, ehooel Noaker’s duplicate guy is still a treasured Blugdalian 
ition. 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
(Continued.) 

SENHOR CaMAcHo, the photographer of Funchal, desires to photo- 
graph us. Will take as many negatives as required, but not a 
negative answer. We form a varied cavalcade. Old Chum, the 
Councillor, and the Rugbeian fill a bullock-car; the Yorkshire 
Lady and Partner each take themselves to hammocks, while 
the Squire and Self. take. horses. We are photographed, and 
go through the ordeal bravely. Afterwards we to the 
Little Curral, and call in to take tea at Mr. ‘’s Quinta, 
overlooking the fairy-like chain of chasms. What a garden! 
Quite a quinta—that is Kin school in tropical floriculture. 
Read doesn’t look like a man given to pining, but possesses a pinery 
as long as a street, and the pineapples are Dreams of Delight. 
Strangely enough, when Self compares the garden to Eden, con- 
genial host points to the custard apple (identified by some as the 
forbidden fruit) growing there. We take afternoon tea. While the 
ladies are chatting in the drawing-room, our host suggests ‘‘ mend- 
ing @ gas gg When we learn that gas pipes are mended in 
Maderia with Scotch and soda, we acquiesce that it is a fitting 
operation. 

We return by sledge. After dinner more chats on the verandah, 
more cigars, more Scotch and sodas, more stars, more tranquility. 
Just then it begins to dawn on Self that, packed away in his Glad- 
stone, is a ream or so of manuscript paper, which ought to be 
covered by now. Yes, Self was going to combine recreation with 
work. Going to deliver about twelve thousand words first day of 
return, and it hasn’t been touched! Oh, those holiday tasks! 

Next day six horses and a hammock await us after breakfast. 
We are going to do the Grand Curral. Big luncheon baskets are 
slung over the shoulders of two sturdy guides. The Squire sits his 
horse like a centaur, and we rattle over the stones of the city 
merrily, the quiet, mild-faced, big-eyed natives lounging to their 
doorways (no Funchalense ever hurried) to see us pass. 

Shall we ever to our dying day forget that ride? Surely not 
while memory holds her seat. The narrow mountain paths with 
lilies, hydrangeas, and clematis clambering, and the livadas or 
mountain streamlets babbling alongside, here and there grape- 
vines trailing overhead. On the left vast gorges and chasms 
thousands of feet deep; on the right, sugar cane, and banana 
fields: with the fan mg sky overhead, the sapphire ocean 
away there below. ere and there we halt to give our guides 
and bearers a rest at little wayside wine shops, where the 
mountain villagers turn out to on us—old women and girls 
with pitchers on their heads nothing on their feet, men bear- 
ing sheepskins filled with wine (the red juice of the grape here and 
there dying the skin), or carrying huge chunks of tunny fish, the 
staple meat food of the island. 

he Yorkshire lady has a hand camera, so we seize such natives 
as we require and snap them. At first they think we are an in- 
vading army, and that the camera is our gun, but we allay their 
fears with a petit verre of wine from the big casks in these primitive 
bodegas. Oripples abound too high up in these mountains, and 
they come as if apprised by a signal to their garden walls and 
supplicate. 

The Yorkshire Lady has a tender heart, and, when the climbs are 
steep, insists on walking to relieve her hammock-bearers, and, 
being a rare botanist, she finds in these mountain ways abundance 
of specimens, : 

At last the scenery grows Trossach-like, with the pines and firs 
and larches alongside, and at length we are at the summit of a 
pico, overlooking a grand chain of chasms not} yielding to the 
Yosemité Valley in grandevr and beauty. Can Self believe his 
eyes? There are the Old Chum, the Squire, the Rugbeian and 
Partner scaling with alpenstocks the neighbour ico, a higher 
one yet. ‘ Well,” says Self, ‘he can’t say I lured up there!” 
Below, little townlets twinkle now and then, and clouds hide them 
from us. We are for awhile silent. The spell of the sublimity of 
the scene is upon us, and—we lunch ! 


(To be continued.) 


A Little Fib. 


Visitor (enthusiastically).—“ What lovely chrysanthemums ! 
Such dclicab colour, and such a@ size! May I as do you grow 

Holtecs (cardiselg\—* No, we can’t trouble ‘oultivati such 
things in London. Our gardener sends them up from our in 
the country.” ; 


isitor is considerably ae a sas 
Nors.-The place in the ntry is the shop of Mr. Lupin, the 
florist, round the corner. That worthy is also the gardener. 
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A Stave from Bohemia. 


I RENT me a dingy back attic in town, 
With a view of diversified tiles, 

Where (sometimes ') the sunbeams steal quietly down 
To sweeten the silence with smiles; 

False Fortune may frown, still I care not a rush— 

I can paint her, as constant, from pale‘te and brush ! 


When branches are bare as my pocket, or shelf, 
When winds in the winter are chill, 

Bright roses in (canvas) bowers bloom, for myeelf, 
By the ripple of many a rill; 


And the chirp of the sparrow takes place of the thrush, 


As I fashion my fancies from palette end brush. 


There's something in Summer that lures me to stray 
By a streamlet that mirrors the skies ; 

For my heart leaped to life in the light of each 1ay 
From that ‘something ’’—the bluest of eyes! 

In the snow of her cheek the bewitchingest blush 

Defies all the tints on my palette and brush! 


With love in my life I can live in content 
(Though not overburdened with wealth) ; 

While sunshine and shadow together are sent, 
Time robs us of both in his stealth, 

And at last stays the hand, in the silence and hus} 

And draws from its fingers the palette and brush ! 
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Humours of Bathing. 


Scene.—A well-known bathing place at Ilfrac yiube 272 July. Time, 
12-30 p.m. 


SEVERAL bathers discovered; some muscular experts, who pose a 
great deal before diving and let you know they are ‘‘dabs”’ at it ; 
others much more inexperienced and callow, many of these latter 
puff and blow in the water in a grampus-like way. 

A paterfamilias, standing in three feet six of water, is endeavouring 
by persuasior and bribes to lure his boy, Tommy, out to him, but 
Tommy, after experimenting in four inches of water, obstinately 
declines the invitation. Paterfamilias becoming impatient, not to 
say threatening, the exhibition causes much laughter. 

A stout old gentleman now emerges from a sentry-box, and, after 
crossing the beach, creeps cautiously along in shallow water with 
one hand touching the side of a protruding rock inthe pool. After 
making a few mild little dabs at the water to plash his head, he 
returns meekly to his box. 


A Modern Swimmer (to his friend some distance to seaward of 


him).—‘‘I say, the water’s fine; isn’t it, old man ?’ 

The Old Man (aetat 20, and in fourteen feet of water).—‘* Moses ! 
isn’t it jolly cold out here, though? You just come and sample 
this.”’” (The M.S., who is in shalloy aters well warmed by the 
SUN, remains there.) 

Paterfamilias has at last, by means of a seductive but reprelen- 
sible lie as to the depth of the water, decoyed Tommy into reluc- 
tantly walking t towards him, and is about to give him his first 
le 90ON) 1n InIndhp 

Bathing Atten t (from the sentry boxes).— Hi! sir! you with 
the little y: don’t take him out so fal (} r directs a wither- 
ing glance towards the attendant and ignores the injunction.) 
‘* Dye ¢ what I ay ? Keep that litt neare! ere.”’ 
(Tommny is brought back to very shallow water, to hi reat relief 
and joy, and ha yme abortive natetorial instruction, comprising 


¢ 7 


bobs, flops, kicks, and much clutching and protest.) 

Two unwary bathers, new to the place, and consequently 
ignorant of the treacherous scenery of the bottom of the pool, run 
out confidently from the beach, and, slivping on sea-weedvy rocks, 
splash heavily and ignominiously intoabout thirty inches of water, 
amidst the titters of the lookers-on and some derisively familiar 
chaff from a past) if i pers. 

At the far seaward s of the pool some of the crack swimmers 
are ‘cooling thei: heels by sitting on the sea-wall for about five 
minutes at a stretch, varying the monotony of this by terrific but 
clean’ dives into very deep berger which are followed by an 
ostentatious display of their best ‘ side-stroke”’ abilities 

An indignant and half-c hoked cheap day-tripper fri m_ Bristol 
(who has received several gallons of brine in his face from the 
delighted but too vigorous kickings of a floating human porpoise) : 
“Tsay, mister, when you've had enough of that blooming screw- 
steamer business p’raps you'll give us a chance.” (F. H. P. 
gurglingly apologises, and seeks new pastures in the pond.) 

Tommy (appealingly).. ‘“O! papa, please let me go out of the 
water now.”’ (His Roman parent, however, refuses, and exhorts 
Tommy to be a man, and throw himself on his back again.) 

Voice from the beach (with some sternness): ‘‘ Hi! bring that 
little boy more this way ; I told you about that afore.”” (The youth 
is brought back within a few yards of the beach, and, breaking 
loose from the parental arm, runs out of the water sobbing loudly, 
wim and 


“e 


while ‘ papa,” after an abjurgation or two, takes a final 
then joins his shivering offspring at the sentry-box.) 

A very tall and dignified nan, with goaty beard, now walks int 
the poo] with solemnity, and takes up a permanent station in four 
feet of water, and, while remaining there, gives one grave duck of 
his head and then proceeds to splash his body much asif he was 
& private bath-room. After three minutes of this exercise, he stalks 
back to his box well satisfied with this quiet discharge o 

A parce! of the town schoolboys, with loud ‘“‘ whoops" and sham 
fighting, rush down the path that leads to the bathing-place. After 
undressing behind rocks, etc. (not being allowed the dignity of a 
sentry-box), they have considerable preliminary exercise and 
amusement in the form of slapping and splashing each other before 
the serious business of bathing is commenced. In the case of a 
few, this recreation consists of sitting down in about eighteen inches 
of water and kicking about a great deal. 

Bathing Attendant (angrily).._‘‘If ye don’t stop all that there 
fooling and go in properly, I']] come to ye in a minute."’ (This pro- 
mise is not without its due effect, and the bathing quickly become 
of a more orthodox kind.) 

A Philanthropic Visitor (perched on a rock that overlooks the pool, 
to another sitting near him.—‘ I suppose a lot of these people are 
poor Bristo! trippers who don't often get to the seaside?” 
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‘‘ Oh, yes, a lot of them have come 


His Acquaintance (cynically).— 
I expect they want it.” 


down, you know, for their annual wash. 
(The P. V.is rather startled.) 

After the boys are all out, there are only one or two swimmers 
left, and by 1-30 all the bathers have gone home to their dinners, 
for which, no doubt, the bracing dip has given them a gocd 


appetite. 


An Interrupted Interview. 


Ir was but natural that I should expect to find the subject of this 
sketch, whose name is known to all the world as that of one of the 
most successful musicians of the day, living in the lap of luxury, 
surrounded by everything wealth could purchase. I was, no doubt, 
rightly admonished for my thoughtlessness by coming upon him, as 
he sat at a late breakfast, in a simple room, devoid of any of the 
elegances and graces that I had anticipated; for is it not fitting 
that where Soul predominates in the man, his dwelling should not 
administ2r to sense? No musician of the century has been the 
theme of more discussion, comment, criticism, and abuse, than 
Signor Tinklio. His admirers declare that his is the highest art; 
his detractors say that his only merit is his wonderful technique. 

Imagine an unassuming gentleman, of slight stature, with long, 
black curling locks, dark brown eyes, and glistening teeth, attired 
in a negligé costume, of which an old velvet coat is the most 
notable feature. The broad forehead bespeaks the creative mind ; 
the languor of the eyes bears witness to a dreamy nature. Here is 
all an artist. 

Signor Tinklio received me cordially. It seemed a cruel Van- 
dalism to submit such a man to the torture of vulgar curiosity ; to 
lay his soul bare to the rude gaze of tlhe mob. But duty was 
inexorable, and I began, with as little severity as possible, t 
interrogate him. 

‘‘ Where were you born? 

‘* At Florence, Signor, if it please you.’ 

‘‘ It does, very well. How old are you ?’ 

‘‘ Thirty-four years, six months, and ——. 

‘‘ Never mind the odd weeks. Had you ever an ancestor who 
came over with the Conqueror ?”’ 

“Who was he ?’”’ 

‘‘T beg pardon—An interval of aberration. 
families of Florence, I presume ?’ 

‘*QOh, yes!’’ smiled Signor Tinklio, showing two rows of white 
teeth, ‘‘a great family. One, two, three, four, five,’ he began, 
counting them off on his fingers. 

‘* You adcpted the profession of music at an early age?” said I, 
interrupting him. 

‘Yes, almost as soon as I could walk.” 

‘And, of course, your parents opposed your wishes—wanted you 
to be a blacksmith, a lawyer, a butcher, a doctor, or something ?” 

‘Nay, indeed. They made me stick to music all day long, until 
I was sick of it. Ah, signor, it was a terrible grind.” 

‘But now you have your reward. You have been accused of 
deserting true art to pander to the desires of the populace. You 
are charged with including in your programme works of a meretri- 
cious character simply for the sake of popularity. What have you 
tos say to that?” 

‘ Ah, signor, wh at can I say? I, who am not responsible for my 
OwWD programmes : 

“No? What do you mean? O,Isee. The inspiration of your 
genius impels you? You are bound to follow its dictates, and 
perform what it commands? That’s one for the critics. It has 
further been said that there is not enough freedom in your style 
that you are a mechanical 1 player, that you lack soul.”’ 

He yw can that be?”’ ing! ired Si gnor Tinklio. 
what is set for me to play. 

‘Eh? You mean that a power you cannot control predestines 
you to play this or that, and you must play it? You are entirely 
at the will of your Muse. Good. Now, who is your favourite 
composer ; Handel ? ’ ; 

Signor Tinklio nodded assent. 

‘‘ And whose pianos do you like best ?”’ 

‘*T play only on a Turnesé, wherever obtainable.” 

‘Turnese? Never heard the name.” 

‘‘ Have you not? Come and see one.”’ 

I followed him to another room, where he commenced to wind up 
a handle tha’ protruded from a green baize cloth with red binding, 
and the strains of ‘O, oi gl at once assailed my ear. 

Had I been interviewing the wrong man ? 

I fled. 
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THE RISING IN BALLYRUCTION. Continued. 


(1) A moment sufficed for the heroic Patrick to recover from his first alarm, and to prepare to defend his liberty with his life if 
needful. ‘‘ Draw the bolt, Biddy!” he hissed, ‘‘till I give the advanced guard av the opprissors a welt wid the blackthorrn! Begobs, they 
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shall shtep over their own loifeleless carpses to arrist me! 

(2) Swoop! Bash! ‘' Take that, ye Orange-hearted -! Och! begor! it’s Eily’s harmless bit swate-hearrt cratur from the town 
up beyant!”’ 

(3) ‘Shure, thin, it’s mesilf that’s sorry Oi’ve cracked your shkull, sor; but it’s all for friendship, yer hononr!”’ Wr. Dennis 
Fitzmulligan Magillacuddy O' Dude.—‘‘ Sorry’ won’t mend my guinea hat, Mr. Rooney! I think it’s doosid rough the way you've treated 
me! Here have I come miles to ask your consent to my engagement to your daughter Kileen, and you try to hammer me into the floor like 
a doosid peg immediately I enter the house! ” 

(4) ‘* Bedad! ye shall have her, and an ould hat av me own, to show there’s no illfalin’! But first, begor, Oi’ll shware ye in @ 
liftinint av the ‘Amalgamated Fanian Anarchist Pathriotic Cow Cripplin’ Bogtrotters!’ Hate the brandin’ oirons, Biddy, allanah, till we 
shtamp him wid the hall-mark av pathriotism! Hould the spalpane toight, Mick and Larry!’ There seemed promise of a warm time 
coming for O’Dude. 


A “Plain” Cook Wanted. Tempora Mutantur. 


WHEN Andalusia on our globe 
Had lived but half @ year, 

One’s heart with sharpest pain 'twould probe 
To see the pretty dear 


Lady (to Registry Office Keeper).—‘I want an experienced plain 
cook. Now, she must be a creature without an atom of personal 
attraction. Send me the sallowest, ugliest, squattest creature you 


can find! ”’ , 
Registry Office Keeper (who knows the ropes, in sympathetic tones).— Enduring pangs of anguish, such 
‘“ Hushand. ma-am ?” As one deserves who does a crime. 
¥ , . . . 
hago — 3» ; ra Yes, Andalusia suffered much 
, — ' ’ * ’ P 9 . 
Lady (most indignantly)— No, indeed! I live near Knights At teething’s time ! 


bridge Barracks, and I am desirous of obtaining the services of a 


domestic whom none of those horrid Lifeguardsmen will speak to!”’ 
Now, Andalusia’s been alive 
For twenty years and four: 
The New Danger, And, every eve at half-past five, 
With three dear friends or more, 
She gossips o’er her cake and tea ; 
And ne'er a child at pantomime 
Is half so full of joy as she 
At tea-things time! ! 


Lady (to policeman).— Will you be so good as to take me across 
the street, constable? And please select a part where none of those 
horrid underground electric wires have burst open, else I might 
receive my death shock !”’ 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


“Sir!” She Said. 


‘“‘Srr!” she said, “Sir!” she said, 
And she wrinkled her brows with scorn, 
“* Do you dare to infer that for meat and for bread, 
And the clothing which needs must be worn— 
Do you basely suggest that its but for the sake 
Of the wage which will weekly be paid 
That a poor and plebeian position I'll take 
In your store as a type-writing maid? ”’ 
“Sir!” she said, “‘ Sir!” she said, 
And humbly the merchantman hung down his head. 
“Sir!” she said, “ Sir!” she said, 
“You do well to conceal your face. 
The daughter am I, well born and well bred, 
Of an ancient and noble race. 
I am Lady Ludovica Vere de Revere, 
I have limitless acres of gold, 
And the reason I come for employment here 
As a typist may quickly be told. 
Daily I get, for my fortune’s sake, 
ikeny scores of epistles trying 
For my hand and heart ; and my fingers ache 
Each night with the task of replying. 
So, to answer those letters with quickness and ease, 
I am bent on acquiring the type-writer’s wheeze | ’’ 
‘‘ Sir!’ she said, “ Sir!’’ she said, 
And the merchantman dropped in his counting-house, dead ! 


A Theological Point. 


We fancy we may safe surmise 
That, if (at the eleventh 

Sad hour) a man with weeping eyes 
Repents of sin, the heaven th- 

At gets bis spirit when he dies 

ill scarcely be the seventh ! 


In Defence of Dogs. 


Though dogs delight to bark and bite, 
Yet we must needs allow 

That, all their doggish ways despite, 
They well may claim as how 

They’re just as studiously polite 

As any courtly carpet knight, 

Who meets in street a lady bright ; 
For we can e’en avow, 

Though dogs delight to bark and bite, 
That dogs delight to ‘‘ bow.” 


Tabitha del Scratcho. 


Bvt, do not let us quarrel any more. 

No, my Tabitha, bear with me for once : 
Withdraw your claws; all shall be as you wish. 
Relax the pupil of your emerald eye, 

Repose the fur upon your archéd back, 
Decrease the measure of your lashing tail. 

You did not mistake me when I said, ‘“‘ Meow, 
Kewitch !’’ I meant it not for wrath. 

Jealous? NotI, Tabitha. If you love 

That mangy weakling whom I’ve thrashed, 
Then well, and farewell. Fickle jade! 

Upon these tiles we’ve sung together oft. 

Now, ’tis all o’er, Isee. A long farewell ! 

I'll seek fresh roofs and chimneys new. 

Fear not for him. I'll kill him not. 

In pure contempt, instead, I’ll cut him dead. 
Like all your sex—inconstant, discontent, 

I'll think of you no more, 

O, serpentining beauty, feline false, 

We meet no more. Meow, Kewitch! Farewell ! 


Rosert CLOWNING. 
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A Case in Point. 
Characters: A Law Student; A Burglar. Time: 2 a.m. 


(Lew Student is sitting alone in his room before a table covered 
with ponderous volumes. One of the bulkier ones is open in front of 
him, and he is studying it with knitted brows and a puzzled, despair- 
ing expression on his face.) 

Law Student (looking up from his books with a igh): Upon 
my soul, this is more like a proposition of Buclid Phase aieigtee 
out ofa treatise on Crimes. I really believe I shall go mad if I try to 
make it outany longer. You can’t beat Equity for dear old prosy 
dulness, but, for brain-racking stupidity, commend me to Crimes. 
What can a man make of this, now (reads), “ The essential features 
of burglary are four: There must a) be a breaking in and a break- 
ing out (2) of a dwelling-house (3) in the night-time (4) witha 
felonious intent”? Then, presumably, a man who effects an 

entrance into a bank, and helps himself to what he can find, is 
acting only within his strict legal rights? Hello! what’s this ? 

(The door of the room opens, and a burglar enters, stealthily. 
When he sees the student, he is about to retire.) 

Law Student : Don’t go, my friend; don’t go. Believe me, I am 
very pleased to see you. Your visit is most opportune. I was just 
reading about you, and you will be able, I hope, to afford me 
material assistance. You are, in fact, a case in point. Put your 
bag on the floor, and take the easy chair. 

(The burglar hesitates a moment, and scrutinises the student with 
@ puzzled expression. Then he advances slowly into the room, seats 
himself in a chair, and places his tools beside him.) 

Law Student: Thank you. The reason I expressed my gratifica- 
tion at your call is this: I am studying, as you may perceive, 
“Harris’s Treatise on the Criminal Law,” and his definition 
of the crime of burglary is involved, to my initiated mind, in con- 
siderable obscurity. I am trusting that you will be able to 
clear the mists for me a little. It seems that burglary 
has four essential features. With regard to the first, I shall 
scarcely require your assistance ; it seems fairly simple. The act 
must be committed at night. It is 2. a.m. now, so 1 suppose we 
may callit night. If the crime is committed in the daytime, it 
undergoes an alteration in name; it is then only house-breaking. 
The chief, or, so far as I can see, the only difference between the 
two crimes is in the matter of punishment. The maximum penalty 
for burglary is penal servitude for (twisting over the pages) life, 
that for housebreaking fourteen years. That is all, I think, that 
we need concern ourselves in regard to the time. Next, as to the 
place. It must be a dwelling-house. Again, but comparatively 
little difficulty presents itself. This house is undoubtedly one of 
the kind contemplated by the legislators or legal luminaries 
responsible for this definition. The third point,on the other hand, 
is more or less of an enigma to me. Harris says there must be a 
breaking in and a breaking out. You have already, I presume, 
broken in. Will you kindly explain to me how you propose to 
break out ? 

Burgiar (with a sly grin) : I’m not taking any, Guv’nor. 

Law Student: Pray, understand me. Iam not seeking to con- 
vict you out of your own mouth ; I merely desire the information 
to assist me in my studies. Harris says it is necessary for a burglar 
to break out. I confess I don’t know what he means. I want you 
to tellme. When you leave this house, which you will do when I 
have got all I want to know out of you, in what way shall you doit? 

Burglar: Same way as I come in. 

Law Student: Which was ? 

Burglar : Through the front door. 

Law Student (a little anxiously): Dear me, have you splintered 
it completely ? S 

Burglar (contemptuously): Not much; that sorter game aint 
quiet enough fur this yer cove. 

Law Student: But it is necessary that you shall have broken in 
in some way. Tell me, how did you manage it ? 

(Burglar produces a bunch of skeleton keys and winks.) 

Law Student : What! You used a skeleton key ? 

Burglar: That’s it. i 

Law Student : My dear sir, you will excuse me making what may 
appear a personal remark, but it seems to me you don’t even un- 
derstand the rudiments of your profession. 

Burglar: I’ll bet I know a thing or two what you don’t, s’elp me. 

Law Student: Well I certainly should never have made the 
fatal error of entering a house with a skeleton key. The proper 
procedure is laid down here in black and white. It is indispensa le, 
absolutely indispensable, that there shall be a breaking in ; and 
unlocking a front door with a skeleton key cannot, by the widest 
stretch of imagination, be made to come within the comprehension 
of the expression “ breaking in.” It conveys to my mind some- 
thing in the nature of the shivering and splintering of bolts and 
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bars, something forcible, something aggressive. I cannot allow—I 
think no one could allow—such a peaceful operation as the 


and shutting of a door to come within its ; & the 

— sag) Of course you had ik intent ? 
getting ive): No, nor; it was friend 

Jin Adame ine that. T be junt the teek, $5 eetensional 


Law Student: I begin to see light. You are not a burglar at all, 
but merely an accessory ? aaah pac? ge 

Burglar: The very expression I was wantin’, but I couldn't ley 
my tongue round. 

Law Student (after studying a few paragraphs): I am rather 
inclined to believe, do you know, that you are neither an accessory 
before or after the fact, but a principal in the second degree. 

Burglar : No, Guv'nor, I may be only a tool, but the principle 
on which I work, that's first class. 

Law Student : I don’t doubt it; but let us not obscure the main 
question » 3 points of that kind. I am not concerned with your 
methods, but only with your classification. Harris says that a 
principal in the second degree is “one who, being either actually 
or constructively present, aids and abets in the commission of a 
felony." Now, how does this work out in your case? We needn’t 
enter into the question of constructive presencs ( thing which, in 
my opinion, Harris himself would have been bothered to explain) 
for you are, beyond all dispute, actually present. Then we swim 
along. You're aiding and abetting. Ob course, you are. Who are 
you aiding and abetting ? Adams. That seems plain sailing. Or 
rather, I suppose, to be strictly correct, Adams is aiding and 
abetting you. We mustn’t allow ourselves to be upset, though, by 
minor variations of that kind. The “a and a” is here all right, 
and that’s the great thing. But you must aid and abet in the com- 
mission of a felony. Certainly. In what felony? In the breaking 
into this house. No; you didn’t break in; you came in with a 
skeleton key. Damn that skeleton key! 

(Silence for a few moments while the Law Student turns to his 
book and studies the pages with knitted brows.) 

Law Student (at th looking up): It seems to me, sir, that 
you have so gravely misunderstood the elements of burglary, as 
laid down by Harris, that you have no right to be considered as 
belonging to that profession, either as a principal in the first or 
second degree, or as an accessory before or after the fact. In my 
opinion, the enterprise in which you have been engaged is one 
entirely new and of your own invention. Therefore, when you are 
caught, a special Act of Parliament will have to be ~~ to 
convict you. I have a favour toask. That act, when it is passed, 
will be added to the subjects in which law students are examined. 
My ordeal is in June. Cast a merciful glance at the pile of books 
before me, and don’t get caught before June. 

Burglar: Then ye’re not going to play it low down yisself ? 

Law Student: If you mean I am not going to give you into 
custody, you are perfectly right. I am not a man to increase my 
burdens in that way. I greatly regret that what at first seemed an 
opportune visit has been so unfruitful in results. I despair of 
classifying you. You leave this house without a character. 

Burglar (smiling) : Well, I’adn’t much afore I came in, guv’nor. 

Law Student: I mean that you leave me ignorant of the nature 
of your calling. (Takes the burglar to the front door and opens it 
politely.) I am only fully satisfied of one thing about you, and 
that is that you're not a burglar. 

(Exit Burglar.) 

Law Student (as he returns to his room): How provoking! 

How intensely provoking! And I thought he was a case in point! 


QA, 








FANCY SKETCHES—A SERVANT GIVING WARNING. 
Maid (log.) —“ Please, Sir, it’s the gent as you're al ways ‘ not at 
‘ome’ to.” 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
‘‘ PRUDENCE PASSAGE,” 


Misconception. 
Sportswoman.—“‘ What a lively pup! Is he a pedigree dog?” 


Fido ?”’ 
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Mrs. Newriche.—*‘ Oh, yes, he agrees with all doggies, only he 
doesn’t like cats! He is such a good-natured animal. Aren’t ye, 


Bolt Court, and at 53, Fleet Street, in the 
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The Story of a Man and a Woman, 


To WHICH Is APPENDED 


A TALE OF GOOD PEOPLE. 


THERE was once a Man who was industrious, contented, and 
very respectable. There was also a Woman who was beautiful, 
virtuous, and very domesticated. The Man was a stage-carpenter, 
and the Woman danced in the ballet. Now, these twe met, loved, 
and were married, and would have lived happily ever afterwards, 
but—— 

There was once a lady of fair social pesition, who got very bored, 
and went in for ‘doing good.”’ Unfortunately, her opinions were 
stronger than her intellect, and her morals more conspicuous than 
her charity. Nevertheless, she called herself a Christian, and 
made herself excessively unpleasant. Seeing that at the end of the 
Nineteenth Century there was a good deal of sin left, this enthu- 
siastic but silly woman concluded that it had been left to her to 
put it right. So she went about in her prettiest evening dress, and 
the natives were more astonished than they could express. Natu- 
rally she saw a great deal, and imagined a great deal more, ani was 
very shocked. Now, all this would not have mattered in the least, 
but 

There was once a Body that was public, pushing, and puritanically 
presumptuous. Into its hands a great and careless city had, in a 
moment of mental aberration, given the licensing of its places of 
entertainment, trusting, doubtless, to the general sanity of its 
burgesses. Unfortunatey, many of its best citizens must have 
refrained from voting, for to this body were elected a number of 
well-meaning and earnest, but ignorant and dangerous, fanatics, 
and the result was disastrous. Time after time they endeavoured 
to check amusement as they tilted at vice, and time after time they 
were unsuccessful, but 

There was once a place of public entertainment that was ad- 
mitted by all who knew anything of the subject to be admirably 
conducted. The police spoke well of it, and the inspectors 
employed by the body that licensed it were unable to speak ill of 
it, but—— 

There was once a lady of fair social position who went about 
“doing good ’’ in her prettiest evening dress. Now this lady went 
before the puritannically presumptuous Body that hated amuse- 
ment, and publicly complained of what she had seen and of how 
she had been treated in the place of public entertainment that was 
admirably conducted. And the Body seized the opportunity, and, 
by its extraordinary decision, brought about the closing of the 
place in question. 

Now, the man who was stage carpenter and the woman who 
danced in the ballet were employed at this place. Vainly the man 
sought a job, vainly the woman asked for an engagement. Bit by 
bit their home was broken up. Slowly the winter crept on. The 
man fell ill. Want of food, mental depression, the suffering of his 
wife, and the biting cold were too much for him. So the man died. 
Amite Womaem . 1.6 6+ st eset unee 

O, great and careless City, rise and do your duty! 








Rerp’s LONDON ENTERTAINMENT GUIDE is a capital com- 
pendium. The man who wants to ‘“‘ know his way about” should 
read Reid. Its cover is in colours, and its price is ‘‘ a brown.” 


PROMOTES DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


Ii any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if 
what is supplied as “‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please 
write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


communications concernina Advertising in “ Fun” and ‘‘ Hood's Comic Annual” should be addressed to Advertisement 
M 17a er. Mr. F. FREEMAN, B well He uSé, B lt Cr urt, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By a HapHazarp Homi ist. 


No. 24.—Ture Marp’s ALARM. 
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In making an assertion I’m the carefullest of men, 
I always speak advisedly and warily, but, when 

It comes to sleeping heavily, I venture to declare 
Our “ general’s’”’ abilities are quite beyond compare. 


You’d think the Seven Sleepers rather heavy-headed chaps, 
The Sleeping Beauty, also, did a record thing in naps, 

But this is my opinion, after all is said and done- 

Our general’s a “ beauty ”’ and the sleepers all in one. 


(To indicate how thoughtful and considerate I feel, 

Her proper appellation I am going to conceal— 

To spread abroad her real name might give her people pain, 
And so, for present purposes, we’ll call her Mary JANE) 


Well, Mary JANE was really an extr’ordinary one, 

She never could wake up until the morning’s work was done, 
She often slept for twenty hours (too much for an adult), 
And a certain inconvenience was the natural result. 


You couldn’t get hot water for your matutinal shave, 

You couldn’t get your breakfast, though you’d frantically crave, 
You couldn’t wake that slavey up with any sort of din, 

And there wasn’t anybody down to take the paper in. 


At first we thought this whimsical, and something of a joke, 

(‘‘ Amusing eccentricity ’’ we called it when we spoke), 

But soon familiarity deprived it of its charm, 

And when we thought of Mary Janz our thoughts were thoughts of 
harm. 

It’s not that she was impudent or rude in any way, 

In fact she showed contrition, and would very often say, 

In poignant phraseology, indicative of ruth, 7 

‘“T yam @ ’eavy sleeper, mum, an’ that’s the blessed truth. 
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Her general abilities would catalogue as “‘ best,’’ 

She knew her duties thoroughly, and worked at them with zest; 
It was her greatest happiness to work for working’s sake— 

She wasn’t often happy, for she didn’t often wake ! 


Now, how could we reproach her when her training was so good ? 
And she showed herself so willing to apply it—when she could. 
Moreover, ‘‘ her delinquency ”’ (we said from time to time) 

“Ts simply an infirmity—it can’t be called a crime.” 


So, though she was an incubus (increasing by each day) 
We couldn’t screw our courage up to sending her away. 
We tried to make the best of her—to drain our bitter cup— 
And so (to make the best of her) we tried to wake her up. 


We started with the plan with which we'd often failed before, 
Inadequately kcocking, with our knuckles, at the door ; 

But, though we rapped them wildly till the skin began to break, 
She slumbered on serenely, like a hibernating snake. 


We rattled with our walking sticks, we banged the door with brooms, 


We hammered with the pokers we obtained from other rooms, 
We got policemen’s rattles and we swung them round and round, 
And we blew the penny trumpet—in this carnival of sound. 


We screamed like railway whistles and we growled like wounded 
bears, 

We trundled the perambulator up and down the stairs, 

We kicked, and thumped, and shouted till deadly din arose, 

But none of it succeeded in disturbing her repose. 





Exhausted and dispirited, we laid our weapons down, 

And, buoyed with an elusive hope, we wandered up to town, 
Determined (as a final step to quell the drowsy charm 
Enveloping our “ general ’’) to purchase an alarm. 


We got the very article-—a noisy clocklet in 

A cimcular arrangement of reverberating tin, 
Surmounted by a bell-alarm-—described to us as one 
Whose tintinabulation would indubitably stun. 


They wrapped it up in paper, and we took it home to JANE; 

Its simple mechanism we proceeded to explain, 

And Mary JANE was gratified, and, as she went to bed, 

‘‘T think this does the business, mum,” she jubilantly said. 

As dawn was breaking faintly, with a shiver in the trees, 

There rose a sound to chill the blood and make the marrow freeze ; 
The “ missis,”’ shrieking loudly, caught me wildly by the arm, 

For all the world was throbbing with the beat of JANr’s alarm ! 


A hundred-thousand thunderstorms, a million of cyclones, 

The howling of unnumbered fiends, was in those clashing tones, 
The thud and whirr and rattle of machines upon the spree, 

The shrieking of the storm-blast, and the roaring of the sea. 


It beat upon the tympanum, and battered in the head, 

It thumped and bumped one’s body till one wished that one were 
dead ; 

It blinded one and deafened one, and slapped one in the face, 

It clogged the rolling Universe and overcrowded space. 


It drove the neighbours’ cats and dogs and parrots into fits, 
It rent the very welkin till the thing was all in slits, 
It fell upon the ‘busses and drove them all—insane, 
It ruined al! creation, but it didn’t waken JANE. 
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Miss Jenkinson’s Lover. 


Pore often wondered why Miss Jenkinson had never married ; 
she was getting into the sere and yellow leaf, and, if she had ever 
been pretty, the time had long passed, and everyone had come to 
mech her as a confirmed old maid. 

In the little Midland town of Northcote, where she lived, there 
was no prettier or more orderly spinster’s establishment than her’s; 
it was quite an “honour to know her,” even elderly young ladies 
liked and admired her because “she is so very good, you know. 
And Miss Jenkinson was very good, in an unobtrusive, quiet fashion. 

The elderly young ladies, however, began to change their opinion 
of Miss Fadiinaes when it became noised through the town that 
the new curate was paying her marked attention. They hinted 
that she was no better than a schemer, and protested that she was 
heartily welcome to her conquest. 

Nor was the “conquest” apparently one that called for much 
congratulation. The cleric was unlike the usual order of “ new 
curates.” He was a short man, with iron-grey hair, and a beard 
almost white, with a heavily-lined careworn face, and a shy 
manner. He avoided “at homes” and garden parties, and 
scarcely went to any house except the cottages of the very poor, 
where, it is to be presumed, he made the acquaintance of, and fell 
in love with, Miss Jenkinson. 

Not that Mr. Lapwing was much sought after. There seemed 
an hiatus in his life. The old post-captain, who made everybody’s 
business his own, found on looking in ‘‘Crockford” that Lapwing 
had been at Oxford, duly ordained, and had served several curacies. 
The last of these he appeared to have left about ten years before 
he came to Northcote; on being questioned, Mr. Lapwing ex- 
plained that he had been abroad, but entered into no further par- 
ticulars. On being approached, this statement was confirmed by 
the vicar, who likewise declined to enter into any particulars, 
asserting that he had known Lapwing a long time, that he was a 
thoroughly good fellow, and that if he, the vicar, and the bishop 
who had investigated the matter, were satisfied, it was no business 
of anyone else’s. 

The townsfolk, however, thought differently. It was very annoy- 
ing that Mr. Lapwing should have plenty of money of his own, 
whereas Miss Jenkinson was nut particularly well off, and, therefore, 
the townspeople were debarred from calling him a fortune-hunter. 

It was a very placid courtship. Not much romance can be 
expected when the lover is just over fifty and the lady owns to 
being on the shady side of forty. Yet, placid as it was, both seemed 
very well content. 

“But, Miss Jenkinson,”’ asked an inquisitive friend, ‘‘ what was 
Mr. Lapwing doing all those ten years? He couldn’t have been 
travelling all the time. Was he a missionary? I am so fond of 
missionaries; it must be such delightful work to teach the heathen.” 

‘*] think he told me he did a little work in Siam,’ replied Miss 
Jenkinson, hesitatingly. 

“In Siam? But don’t you know, Miss Jenkinson ?” 

“Tam quite satisfied with what Mr. Lapwing chooses to tell 
me,’’ said Miss Jenkinson, stiffly, and intimating, by rising in a 
dignified manner, that she had had enough of the conversation. 
“If the vicar and my good friend the bishop are satisfied, it is 
enough forme. Mr. Lapwing would tell me if he wanted me to 
know more.” 

When Miss Jenkinson mentioned her ‘“ good friend the bishop,”’ 
Northcote was habitually silent. She was the only lady on speaking 
terms with so great a dignitary. 

But her lady friend was not to be daunted. She attacked the 
vicar. 

“I think it is disgraceful,” she said, ‘that Mr. Lapwing should 
be so secretive about his life. It makes one think of all sorts of 
things.” 

“ What things ?”’ asked the vicar blandly. 

** Oh, lunatic asylums, and such like.” 

‘And prisons,” hinted the parson. 

‘Oh, not so bad as that,” said the lady, with a knowing smile. 
“You and the bishop would take care that we were not handed over 
to an old jail bird.’’ 

“I daresay people once called St. Paul a jail bird,” said the 
vicar reflectively. 

“Things are altered since his day, thank goodness,” remarked 
his questioner, with a candour which, on reflection, caused her 
dreadful qualms of conscience, ‘‘ Anyhow, I think Miss Jenkinson 

ought to know.” 

“Is she curious on the matter?”’ 

“She says not. But, of course, she must be; every woman is.”’ 

“T have rece found Miss Jenkinson truthful,” said the clergy- 
man, thoughtfully. 

‘*Come, Vicar,” cried the despairing lady; “ you don’t mean to 
tell me you approve of this engagement!" — 7 
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“Indeed, I do. 1 think it is a capital thing for both of them. 
Mr. Lapwing, I am sure, will tell Miss Jenkinson any secrets he 
may have at a fitting time, and Iam very much mistaken if Miss 
Jenkinson does not quite approve.” 

As this lady could not keep her snubbings to herself, the interviews 
became public property before nightfall, which had the fortunate 
effect of preventing both the vicar and Miss Jenkinson the trouble 
of further inquiries. 

It should be explained that Miss Jenkinson herself was very 
curious on the subject, and would have asked her lover to account 
for these missing years, only that her friend the vicar had intimated 
that she had much better not, because he knew all about it, and 
could assure her that, though painful, the explanation would not 
be discreditable to Mr. Lapwing. 

The person to whom these rumours gave most pain was the 
unfortunate curate himself. Time after time he made up his mind 
to tell Miss Jenkinson all his secret, but when he reached the house 
his courage invariably failed him, and he passed the evenings, not 
unhappily it is true, but in a state of mental disquiet very improper 
for a successful lover. 

Time went on, and the wedding was arranged. 

‘Ts there no one you would like to ask to the wedding, Robert ? ” 
inquired the lady. 

“T think not, thank you. You see, we are neither of us very 
young,” he went on lamely, “so it will be best for us to be married 
as quietly as possible.” 

«The vicar will marry us,” she said, cheerfully. 

“ Can’t we get some other clergyman?” he rejoined with great 
hesitation. ‘I thought—I thought perhaps he would give you 
away.” 

‘Oh, my cousin Ferdinand will do that. 
the only relative I have got.” 

“ Captain Ferdinand Jenkinson ?’’ asked the curate sharply. 

‘Yes. How did you know he is a captain? Doyou know him?” 

“T have seen him.” And then rising and going to the mantel- 
shelf, over which there was a pier-glass, he added, ‘‘I don’t think he 
will remember me. I am almost sure he won’t; it is so long since I 
saw him.” 

“ Well, you will soon have an opportunity of renewing your 
acquaintance; he talks of coming next week for a few days’ fly 
fishing in the Cote. You will be very nice with him, Robert, for 
my sake,’’ she pleaded. ‘To tell you a secret, he knows he is the 
only relative I have, and he has always counted on having my 
money. I have helped him sometimes, dear, and I am sure you 
won't mind my doing it again after we are married. Ferdinand is 
always in difficulties—I am afraid he is rather extravagant.” 

‘‘He is welcome, heartily welcome, to every penny of your 
money, if that is all,” said the cleric, gloomily. 

In due course Captain Jenkinson arrived. He was not a favourite 
in Northcote, upon which tiny town he looked down with undis- 
guised military contempt. Nor did he come down in a pleasant 
humour. 

“T’ll try hard if I can’t break off this blessed engagement,’’ he 
had said to his wife before starting. ‘ Sly old woman not to have 
told me till now. I call it next door to robbery.”’ 

‘* Perbaps she will still help us, Ferdinand,” hinted his wife. 

‘‘Her husband will take precious good care she don’t. Parsons 
ain't fools.” 

It was with fear and trembling that Mr. Lapwing went to the 
dinner at which he was to renew his acquaintance with Captain 
Jenkinson. 

Jenkinson was most polite, almost cordial, and gave no sign of 
recollection. 

The dinner over, the ladies rose from the table. 

‘‘T will leave you gentlemen to improve each other’s acquain- 
tance. Coffee will be ready in half-an-hour,” said the hostess. 

Captain Jenkinson sprang up to open the door for them, and 
then closed it carefully. 

“ By the way, is there a train leaving here about ten o'clock to- 
night? There used to be.” 

‘I believe so,”’ said Lapwing. 

“Then,” said Captain Jenkinson, lighting a cigarette, ‘IT should 
advise you to go by it.” 

‘‘ Why?” gasped the curate. 

‘‘ Because, as no doubt you will remember, when I was deputy 
governor of Her Majesty’s Prison at Portland, I had a man named 
Lapwing under my charge, who was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude for arson. I remember hearing at the time that he was 
& parson, but one takes no notice of stories about prisoners. Since 
his discharge I see he has grown a beard. I think you see now 
why you had better go by to-night’s train.” 

‘ But I was innocent. Before, God, I was innocent," cried the 
unhappy curate. 
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‘ Allaprisoners say that,” was the contemptuous retort. “In 
any case, I am not going to have my family disgraced by marriage 
with a jail-bird.” 

‘‘ But the bishop and my vicar believe me innocent.” 

“ Bosh!” 

‘T can prove it. Or, I shall be able in a day or two.” 

“T have had to do with prisoners too long to believe such a story 
as that. Whether you go or not, I shall make the matter public at 
once. I am going to speak to my cousin now. I don't suppose you 
will care to be present.” 

Mr. Lapwing took his hat and went to his lodging, and, sitting 
down, wrote two despairing notes—one to Miss Jenkinson, the 
other to his vicar. When he had despatched them, and was hastily 
packing a bag, his landlady came up. 

“Young Smiley, from Lawyer White’s office, wants to see you, 
sir.” 

He took the packet which the clerk handed him and opened it, 
mechanically. It contained the sworn proofs of his innocence, for 
which he had been waiting for twelve long years. 

“Tt is too late now,” he said to himself; ‘I shall leave to-night 
all the same.’’ 

‘Mr. Smiley, will you oblige me by taking this 'packet to Miss 
Jenkinson, in the High Street. To-morrow will do?” 

Mr. Lapwing finished packing his bag and went to the station, 
Probably, he thought, the news is all over the town by now. Yet 
he walked to the station with head erect. The few who met him 
wondered at the change in his demeanour. 

He took a ticket for London and went on to the dimly-lighted 
platform. A minute later and a woman stole from the waiting- 
room, and placed her hand on his arm. 

‘“‘T have heard all about it, Robert, from Ferdinand,” Miss 
Jenkinson said, “and I believe from my heart that you are 
innocent.”’ 

‘Don’t make a fool of yourself in public,” said her cousin, 
roughly. ‘No one else will be soft enough to believe in you; 
Lapwing, you had better go just the same.”’ 

‘“T have sent on the proofs of my innocence,” said the curate ; 
‘Miss Jenkinson will have them early to-morrow.” 


What Things may Come to. 
‘‘A lady rate-collector has just been appointed at Bermondsey.” 
—Daily Papers. 
Mr. Stone FitzBroke (returning from walk, to slavey).— Any 


callers, Maria ?’’ 
Maria.—“ Yes, sir. Mrs. Lillyvick, the Water Company’s col- 


lectress, ’as just been for the rate, an’ she says hif as ’ow it hisn’t 
paid hup this week she’ll cut hoff the water. ‘Sides, sir, the 
brokeress ’as got hin, an’ she ’as left her woman in perseshing in 
the kitching !”’ ; 

(Mr. Stone FitzBroke sighs in a doleful fashion, and hurries off 
to the City to endeavour to procure pecuniary aid to free him tempo- 
rarily from his troubles from a lady money-lender.) 


A New Reading. 


THEY have improved upon the old saw about the ill wind blowing 
nobody good, out Windsor way. ‘It’s an ill water or flood that 
flows nobody any good,” they say there, or so at least say the Eton 
school boys, who have been fairly washed out of class rooms and 
playgrounds, and sent home for an enforced holiday. And what a 
scene it was that exodus of the boys! Talk about the rising of the 
waters, the rushing of the torrent, what were these to the levee en 
masse of a thousand college youths let loose for an unexpected 
“vac.,” to the rush of boys to the stations, the intermingling there 
of lads and luggage, porters and puert? ‘‘ Flo(w)reat Tamesis “ is 
now the motto of the Eton boys, vice “ Floreat Etona”’ sent down 
to the lowest form for a term. And what about the sufferers by 
this juvenile visitation ? What of the peace of quiet country 
homes, of snug deaneries and rectories, of stately town houses 
suddenly broken up by this irruption of jocund youth a month 
‘before Christmas! O1! the pity of it! 


Strange, but True. 


Or all the freaks that Nature works, 
This carries off the palm— 

‘A Shop-Girl”’ will be running soon, 
And her sire is a Dam. 


No. 2 of Tracks ror THE Trves deals at length with the 
troubled questions relating to Landlordism, Parish Councils, 
Capital and Labour. It is evidently the earnest work of earnest 
men intent on the amelioration of the condition of their fellow 
men, 
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Wanted—a Mayor. 


From some items of provincial intelligence to hand, we learn that 
the office of Mayor ‘is net so much coveted in some country towns 
as in the little village sacred to Gog and Magog. At Bacup the 
Town Council, after several refusals of the office, decided to elect a 
certain alderman, who, however, declined to serve, and chose to pay 
the fine instead. It is not stated whether this refusal put the 
Council’s back up, or whether the mayor-elect declined the 
distinction for want of assistance to back him up in his office. At 
Bootle, again, the same disaffection obtains among the aldermen 
qualified to serve, and the election consequently became bootless, 
no one being desirous of stepping into the shoes or boots of the 
late occupant cf the chair. These provincial aldermen, it seems, 
were not born great, and whether they will achieve greatness may 
be doubtful, but anyhow they will not have it thrust upon then. 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 


‘* Docrors’ COMMONS.”’ 


READY THIS WEEK, 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, 


HOOD'S COMIC ANNUAL for 1896, 


A Budget teeming with Humorous 
Art and Literature. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
7, BOLT COURT, axp 53, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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Our “All Articles at Same Price” 


Venture. 
By Apotruvs Wiccrss, oF “ Wiccms anp SHARKER” 

My name is Wiggins—Adolphus Wiggins—and I am a in 
the firm of Wiggins and Sharker, fancy goods Fa satgh  tgy 
etc., of 2,999, Strand. .One day, a few months ago, after a long 
period of frightful slackmess in our business, Mr. Sharker said to 
me, “‘ Look here, Wiggins, our business is confoundedly bad (my 

r used a much word before ‘ bad,’ but I withhold it 
the gentle reader), and we get precious (the word wasn’t 
‘ precious ') few customers, and they are so deuced sharp that they 
pick out things from our most unprofitable lines of goods, and 
won’t look at other!” .. “ What you assert, Mr. Sharker,” I 
replied, “ is only naked, the disgracefully naked, truth, and I 
can assure you that we can’t go on like this much longer! Can 
you suggest any plan by which we might cajole the public into our 
premises, and change this abominable state of things?” “ Well,” 
returned my partner, “I can’t at this moment think of any- 
thing that would be of very much use, but, perhaps, if we 
were to give away ‘Cigars de joy,’ and have, just outside our 
door, an automatic ehoc—!” “No, really, Mr. Sharker,” I struck 
in hastily, “I can’t consent to that degradation, at least not yet.” 
“Then,” continued my colleague in tribulation, ‘have you any 
idea in that old wool-gathering head of yours?” (Sharkeris some- 
times personally disrespectful to me, but I overlook this drawback 
in consideration of hisbusiness value.) “‘I have hit the right nail,’’ 
I replied suddenly, with great mental satisfaction tempered by 
corporeal anguish, as I unintentionally brought my right hand 
down with energy on to a sharp piece of metal, the collision remov- 
ing a part of one of my finger nails. After I had sufficiently aired 
my vocabulary of explosives, and had imbibed alcoholic refresh- 
ment, my partner pressed for particulars of my bright idea. Ithen 
said with dignity, ‘‘ Mr. Sharker, let me hear no moreabout ‘Cigars 
de joy,’ chocolate boxes, and-such like low decoys. My proposal is 
quite of a different character.” “All right,” replied my partner 
rather impatiently, ‘“‘let’s hear what it is.” ‘‘ My idea,” I con- 
tinued, warming up as I proceeded, “ is to take a leaf from the book 
of those smart and pushing people Takumin and Catchew, who pro- 
fess to sell all their articles at the same price.’’ My mention of this 
plan was not received with cordiality by Sharker, but he said 
we could try it, and that he should leave the pricing of the things 
tome. I had noticed that Takumin and Catchew didn’t really sell 
each article at 5s., but some were 5s. each, others 5s. a pair, or a 
set, or a dozen, and soon. I thought this an unworthy deviation 
from, or quibbling with, the principle of the thing, and determined 
that Wiggins and Sharker’s “every article the same price "’ scheme 
should be literally carried out. Fora few days before inaugurating 
the new departure we had our shop blinds down, and stuck the 
following attractive notices all over them: ‘“ Messrs. Wiggins and 
Sharker beg tfully to inform their many patrons that at 
3 p.m. on Sat y afternoon next, the Ist April, this establish- 
ment will be re-o under a new system of business, when 
every single article sold in it will be offered at the uniform price of 
2s. 6d. An early inspection of our stock is respectfully solicited, as 
the prices will be found very unusual and exceptionally advan- 
tageous.”’ 

Punctually on the stroke ef 3 o’clock we opened our shop, and it 
being a momentous occasion, Mr. Sharker and myself decided to 
help our salesmen in the serving. Two or three minutes after 
opening there was a rush of customers. A crowd also gathered outside 
the well-stocked windows, loudly commenting on our new prices, and 
it was with difficulty that the police kept the pavement clear for 
traffic. Inside Wiggins and Sharker’s establishment there was a 
scene of mingled jostling, excitement, and hilarity. That infernal 
public instantly spotted all the best things and went for them 
right and left, and would look at nothing else, in spite of our 
frenzied efforts to draw their attention to other goods. We yearned 
to do a roaring business with such items, for instance, as the 
following :— 

‘‘ LOOK AT THIS GRAND NOTEPAPER! 

“Only 2s. 6d. per sheet (the most remarkable value in London). 

This notepaper makes correspondence a joy.”’ 
“« NEEDLES. 

“The finest possible quality. Warranted to last for years. Only 

2s. 6d. each (usually sold elsewhere at 3s. 6d.)”’ 


“4 BOON TO TOURISTS—LUGGAGE LABELS. 
“Extra strong. These labels make travelling a luxury. Special 
price only 2s.6d. each. A great variety within.” 


We had hundreds of other attractive articles at equally unusual 
qurtat'o2s, ani both Mr. Sharker and myself did our level best to 


were an agreeable 
and lively set those customers of ours, but lamentably unsatis- 
factory from a business point of view. The most unsatis- 
Sk neta ae ee eee ee 
Mr. Sharker and myself in ively) 
our 2s. 6d. needles (“usually sold at 3s. 6d") to him 
when selecting our best silver paper knife (sold at 20s. on 
the old system) and other articles, the total sale of which 


“ Great * nearly maddened us, gave a short yell of laughter 
as he remarked, “ Wal, I reckon 2s. 6d. is steep terms for 
any needle except Cleo 


that vulgar remark and tried to edge the objectionable foreigner 
towards the door. At 18 minutes past three the firm of Wiggins 
and Sharker had a hasty consultation in their counting-house, and 
having assessed the aggregate losses at about £24 10s. 10d., began 
to inform their customers that unforeseen and pressing domestic 
contingencies, which they deeply regretted, necessitated the imme- 
diate closing of the shop. The firm, however, respectfully hoped to 
be again honoured with their customers’ patronage on an early 
occasion. Then we locked our door fiercely, and hed the shop 
blinds down again. Even before this was fairly done Sharker flew 
at me as an old fool to have suggested such a chuckle-headed plan. 
After some exchange of compliments between us (I am a fluent 
man and can reciprocate my partner’s homeliness when occasion 
requires), I sarcastically observed that my 50 years’ experience as a 
tradesman was that whatever price you ticketed a thing at that silly 
ass, the public, would always buy it, sooner or later, so long as you 
pufied it as the best value in London, or went in for some other 
good old crusted lie of the same sort. If I had made a little 
mistake over the details of that confounded ticketing—well, every- 
body was liable to slips, and I had, anyhow, got the establishment 
well-filled in that lively quarter of an hour. At this reply Sharker 
(who is always very truculent when he has lost money, and gene- 
rally more or less so when he hasn't) nearly foamed at the mouth, 
using language that is too shocking for publication in the classic 
pages of Fun. On the following Monday we did not open at all, 
but on the next day Wiggins and Sharker resumed business on the 
old lines. Strictly speaking, however, the firm did not resume 
business, as there was no business to resume. A fortnight later 
our partnership was dissolved, and soon afterwards a handsome 
dividend of 6d. in the £ was paid to our creditors, a crowd of 
financially hungry and personally abusive individuals. 


Mary’s Appetite. 


Mrs. McGreedie (to slavey).—“‘ Weel, Mary, ye say ye're leavin’, 
an’ you only come at Martinmas term, twa or three days ago. 
What faut hae gotten to find?” 

Mary.—“ Yer meat’s neither guid eneugh nor suffeecient, mem.” 

Mrs. McGreedie.—‘* Weel, ye can seek anither place. Things hae 
come tae a bonny pass whan every half-starved wretch o’ a servant 
that comes tae me think I'm in duty bound tae pit flesh on her, as 
the cannibals dae folks that they're catched an’ are gaun tae eat! 
It maun be a sair misfortune tae be cursed wi’ siccan an appeteet, 
Mary!” 


At a St. Andrew’s Night Supper. 


McThistle.— What unchreestian chunks ye're cuttin’, Mac. 
For a lawyer ye're an unco’ duffer at carvin'! 

The Mc Vellum cf that Ilk (who, unsteady by reason of copious liba- 
tions of Glenlivat, was ruthlessly mangling a leg of mutton).— 
“The de’il tak this knife' Hie—hic. It's got nae mair edge on’t 
than the wut o’ a teetotal bailie whan he presides at the Poleece 
Coort! It’s an awfu’ weepon for a man like me to use, accustomed 
as I am tae sharp age. per * 

(Then the McVellum of that Itk resigns the ee anes work of 
distributing matton to a more competent slicer, undertakes the 
less onerous duty of ladling out minced collops.) 


A pronze medal has been awarded for the Lincoln Stamp 
Albums, published by W. S. Lincoln, at the new premises, 2, 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W., exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
of Books and Printing held at the Palais de l'Industrie, so that ths 
Lins.in Albam may ba fairly deemei a liak on the philatetic chain. 
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AN ARTIST’S THERMOMETER. 


Every day, as regularly as clock-work, a gentleman my window in his a ; he always sits in exactly the same position, with the 
same ow d poe ev on bis face; the only thing to alter is his clothing, which varies according to the seasons. The notes below give the 


variations in his attire for the twelve months ending}with March last. 





(( 





(1) Aprix sees him with a light (2) May.—He dispenses with the (3 Junze.—Is glad to wear his coat 
overcoat and a white light overcoat. unbuttoned; also starts a 
bowler hat. straw hat and white waist- 

coat. 






ete 


( 








»* 












4) Jucy finds him in the (5) AUaust.—Is glad to get into SEPTemMBER.—He finds the light 
thinnest of suits, and his thicker suit again, overcoat a necessity ; also 
white umbrella. gives up wearing & straw 


3tarts a black bowler hat. 














Noes 





(7) OcronrR.—Is glad to change his (8) NovEMBER.—I do not see much (9) Decemper.—I see still less of 
thin overcoat for the fur- of him, as he partly turns him, as he turns up his 
lined ulster. up his collar. collar still more. 


gedewere 
Hs, 4 
Fo “ ‘ . 
Yj f/f 


























5° 
(10) Janvary.—I don’t see him at all, (11) Fesruary.—Get a glimpse of (12) Marcu.—I am pleased to see 
owing to his collar being turned him again, as the collar him again, looking as fit 
up completely, lowered slightly. as ever; he, however, still 


finds the ulster a necessity. 
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(For Cartoon, Verses, see page 226.) 











FLOODED. 
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The Floods. 


RosEBERY :— 


Hold up, my noble Harcourt, hold 
Me also up, my trump. 

It makes my weary heart grow bold 
To see you on the stump. 

Hang on, hang on for all you’re worth, 
And let me hang ou you ; 

To save two men of noble birth 
Is what you've got to do. 


HARCOURT :— 


Look you, my lord, you took my place, 
When G.O.M. resigned ; 

You shoved your oar in, won the race, 
And left me far behind. 

My followers you pulled along, 
I keenly felt the slight, 

And now, when things have all gone wrong, 
You hug poor Harcourt tight. 

ROSFRERY : 

Sweet Harcourt, do not let me go, 
With tears my eyes ere dim ; 

This flood is awful, and you know, 
You know I cannot swim. 

Oh, if I had a little boat, 
The meanest, srmatle st skiff. 

I'd willingly keep you afloat 
Oh, what a word is if. 

HARCOURT: 

That may be so, but then, my lord, 
You haven't got a | oat, 

And really I cannot afford 
To let you tear my coat. 

The value of my coat to me 
You've doubtless still to learn- 

For if this flood don’t turn, you see, 
That coat will have have to turn. 


ROSEBERY :— 
Fie! Harcourt, fie! you urged me on— 
“To victory!" you cried. 
And now when ev'ry chance is gone 
You spurn me from your side. 
‘ Home Rule,” you shouted ; I agreed. 
‘ Kat that!’’—I ate the leek. 
I downed the Lords-and, in my need, 
Your aid I vainly seek. 
HARCOURT : 
True, but you took my birthright, mine ! 
My lord, you know you did ; 
And so my light did feebly shine 
seneath a bushel hid. 
Besides, my lord, you will not drown, 
Your heart is far too light, 
Your head will never drag you down 
However sad your plight. 


ROSERERY 


Farewell, then, Harcourt, fare thee well, 
We shall not meet again. 

And, as I now the truth may tell, 
That will not give me pain. 

I've won the Derby, reinier been, 
Of politics I'm sick, 

There's only ore thing left to glean, 
That's an Archbishopric. 


(He grasps his latest Policy and floats away.) 


Harcourt (still on the stump) moralises : 


The old man gone, the young man gone, 
Sit tight, my boy, sit tight. 


What, though the sky looks weird and wan, 


Things may in time come right. 
Hope on, hope ever, when the flood 
Has spent its force and died, 
I possibly may, through the mud 
To place and power stride. 
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For time works wonders, all things change, 
The times, the daily news ; 
My past was always passing strange, 
My views dissolving views. 
One never knows what one may be, 
E’en programmes take them wings, 
And Harcourt’ future Policy 
Depends on many things. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


I can fancy that, under some circumstances, an actor appearing 
as himself, in propria persona, might be a great deal too much of a 
good thing—but when it is Mr. Willie Edouin, and when the piece 
is really a funny one—such as The Wrong Girl, Mr. Kennedy’s new 
farce produced on Wednesday at the Strand—everything goes 
swimmingly. It all happens in this way. An elderly gent wants 
his son to marry an old friend’s daughter—a state of affairs not 
without precedent. But the young people have views of their own 
on the matter,and each wants to marry somebody else—which may 
be very wrong of them, but the same thing has happened before, I 
believe. 

To thwart their parents’ wishes—sons and daughters are so can- 
tankerous nowadays, and take a delight in thwarting their parents’ 
wishes, even in so trivial a matter as tying themselves for life 
(more or less, unless Mr. Justice Jeune exercises his benevolent 
influence)—to thwart their parents’ wishes, the fellow and the girl 
engage ‘“‘Mr. Willie Edouin, of the Strand Theatre,” and Miss 
Craven (played by Miss Fanny Brough) to personate the absent 
father and daughter, who are expected to arrive at any moment 
from Paris. 

Then the fun begins. Mr. Edouin undertakes the character of 
the fond papa, and Miss Brough makes the daughter a very loud and 
fast young woman. When I tell you that the real father arrives on 
the scene, and that that real father is played by a quaint gentleman 
named Mr. William Blakeley, you will understand that you will be 
bound to laugh even though it spoils your complexion or crumples 
your shirt-front. The conspirators believe that Blakeley is Edouin 
in disguise, acd then, you can take my word for it, there never 
never Were such times. In the end, of course, everybody is satisfied, 
including the audience, which is the main point. 

Mr. Edouin, Mr. Blakeley, Mr. Forbes Dawson, Miss Brough, 
and the rest all worked with a will and the other implements of the 
business; and so The Wrong Girl has proved herself to be a very 
attractive demoiselle indeed, and will certainly put money into 
Mr. Edouin’s purse; which, you will admit, is a most extraordinary 
thing for any girltodo. These be Radical times indeed! A little one- 
act piece by Fenton Mackay, ‘‘The Queen’s Prize,” precedes The 

Wrong Giri. Itis all about volunteers and volunteeresses, and is 
an attractive little trifle capitally played. 

I went to the Royal the other evening and saw Ida Heath dance. 
She dances divinely. Her foot, indeed, is on her native—stage (no, 
I will not be guilty of it), and her name is—as I have said, Ida 
Heath, and nothing to do with Macgregor. Her French quadrille 
is Magnificent ; her pas seul as an Italian prima ballerina is not 
quite so successful (it is correct enough, but nothing more). But 
that was all; the rest are very fine indeed. 

Then two gentlemen appeared whose names are Tennyson and 
O’Gorman. I do not know which is which, and, in any case, it 
doesn’t much matter. They tumbled about, spoke some not unfunny 
patter, and sang—mostly on the subject of fleas. The singers—and, 
in justice it must be said, a good many among the audience 
seemed to enjoy the fleas very much. I am sure it must be my 
density that prevents my appreciating the exquisite humour of 
fleas, because the two gentlemen on the stage evidently thought 
very highly of the song. It is so nice to know a music hall where 
you can pop in and improve your knowledge of entomolozy. To 
those whose taste does not lie that way, the Oxford is not far off. 
You can take your choice. 

Messrs. Tennyson and O’Gorman also introduced a rbyme to 
“ Kelly,” only stopped short and said “ back.” This is also very 
clever, no doubt, Some people might call it blatant vulgarity, but 
then, of course, tastes differ. Perhaps the management will take 
this as a reply to their request that visitors will point out any 
objectionable conduct on the stage. On the other hand, perhaps, 
they will not. 

In spite of these lapses the programme at the Royal is very 
generally excellent. Come, Mr. Swanborough, do not be a goose- 
borough. GOSSAMER. 


THe Norman reached Madeira on her maiden trip to the Cape. 
This may be considered a latter day Norman Conquest. 


A Ficcure or Sprecn.—The modern statesman. 
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Missing the Train. 


I SUPPOSE everybody has their forte, and I am no exception to 
the general rule. After thinking over the matter, I have decided 
that my forte (and misfortune) is missing the train. This I don’t do 
occasionally only, as I am a thorough person, and one of methodical 
and settled habits in everything. No, I miss my train regularly, 
and with an exact punctuality that forms part of my well-ordered 
mind. I live in the London district, a quarter of a mile from 
Brickwell Road Station ; there are trains either way from it every 
quarter of an hour, and those that I go for I always lose by just a 
quarter of a minute. Brickwell Road is one of those ugly London 
stations that have a horrid spiked iron barrier at the top of the flight 
of rather worn and greasy steps which lead from thé booking-office 
to the platform. This gate closes with a loud clang that strikes 
despair into my mind, as I flatten myself against it after a fierce 
rush upstairs at about twenty miles an hour. Inside the platform 
stands the stolid and crusty ticket-collector, who, knowing that I 
am hammering for admission, appears (it is a fraudulent and in- 
cendiary pretence on his part) to be in rapt contemplation of the 
shockingly bad third-class carriages that have pulled up ten feet 
away from him. ‘Can’t you let me in?” I gasp, breathlessly. 
He utterly ignores my presence, and, when the last carriage of the 
train has passed out, he calmly unlocks the barrier to let the 
arrivals through, after which he clips my ticket (I take day tickets) 
in rather a snappy way. As he is doing this, I say, with a bad 
assumption of indignation, and with a consciousness of deliberate 
mendacity, ‘‘ Look here, that train started half-a-minute before 
time, or I could easily have got it; they’ve no right to let the 


trains go before advertised time.” ‘‘It wasn’t nothing of the 
kind,” he retorts, with truculent disrespect; ‘‘ you're at your old ways 
again. Why can’t you come in proper time, running the trains close 
like that, as you always do?” At this reply, though I am well 


aware of being in the wrong, I vaguely threaten him with the 
general manager of the line, or with similar terrors and disciplines, 
but he doesn’t seem to mind, for he knows that that pampered 
official (the stationmaster) would make it right for him. 
There is, however, one man who now and again has charge 
of the ticket barrier, and, when I anxiously clamour for 
idmission after the gate is shut, he, in contravention of the 
oppressive railway regulations, opens the gate sharply (exactl) 
at the moment when the guard signals “ right away’’), and says, 
‘‘ Be quick, sir, please.”” At this I bound across the platform as the 
train is just moving, and tumble headlong into a third-class com 
partment nearly full of smokers. I hate the smell of tobacco. The 
aggravatingly cool and comfortable occupants of the carriage regard 
me as a kind of blundering intruder, and for some moments keep 
their eyes severely fixed on me, while I—with poor success—pretend 
to ignore this fact, and, like the good St. Anthony, ‘‘ keep my eyes 
firmly fixed on ”’—well, not on what the Saint did, but on the morn- 
ing paper. When I fancy that the cold scrutiny of my companions 
has ceased, I look about me, as I then feel that I have become one 
of the party, and am no longer the intruder and outcast that I was 
at first. 

It isn’t only when at home in London that my awkward fate 
hows itself—it’s just the same when I’m in the heart of the 
country. I seem doomed to miss the last train from some country 
town station that I am making for on foot when taking a holiday. 
And it invariably happens that whatever point of the compass I 
enter the town from, its railway station is at the far other 
end. Some of these country stations have a reprehensible way 
of hiding themselves from your anxious eyes till the last 
moment, and, even when you joyfully hail the station lights 
apparently close at hand, you generally have some minutes 
rapid walk through ragged and eyesore suburbs to get to the 
‘tation entrance itself. Say one day when I am walking rapidly 
on the hot and dusty high road towards Wheatford for the 
last train, I take out my watch just after passing the “one mile 
from Wheatford”’ milestone and find, to my dismay, that I have 
only twelve minutes to get to the station. I at once break into a 
smart run, and in a few minutes enter the rather slummy outskirts 
of the town at a pace of nine miles per hour, with a face the 
colour of a full-blooded tomato, and indicating a temperature of 
about two hundred and fifty degrees in the shade. The ruder 
working-class boys call after me as I run along, and one of 
them shouts “Jer want the train?” Panting and flurried, 
J make a dash at my watch, and find that six minutes 
have already gone. I hastily ask one of the natives, who 
is walking in a very leisurely manner in my direction, how 
far it is to the station, and he throws me on my back by reply- 
ing that it’s a good deal better than a mile by the road. But, pity- 
ing my evident despair, he tempers the wind to the shorn lamb by 
adding that the short cut over the meadow, through Duckford’s 
Farm and up Chiggery Lane, saves half the distance. Eagerly I 
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request particulars of this short cut, which he gives with some 
deliberation, and I find that this cut, though short, involves a 
long description. After nearly hearing him out I break away, and, 
increasing my rate of locomotion, endeavour to follow his directions. 
But there is no well-defined path across that meadow, and so | 
burst through the hedge somehow, and, after being violently flown 
at by a huge (but, happily, chained up) mastiff at Duckford’s Farm- 
yard (my well-meaning guide forgot to mention that this wild beast 
had to be passed within about eight feet), I flounder up Chiggery 
liane, which is a brown study, in mud and water, and see the rail- 
way bank just in front. As Chiggery Lane ends abruptly here, I 
scramble up the bank and run down the liae for about two hundred 
yards to the station, where I see my train standing. I put ona 
desperate spurt, and reach the near end of the platform (a long 
one) precisely as the engine whistles. In strict accordance with 
my usual habit, 1 have punctually arrived a quarter of a minute 
late, and, after launching the customary false accusation against 
the railway officials, which charge is sternly rebutted by the station- 
master (a peppery little man), I turn away from the station raging 
and discomfited. Yes, it seems to be my fate to miss all my trains ; 
life is made miserable, and my prospects are darkened by this 
chronic misfortune under which I suffer, and am likely to suffer to 
the end of the chapter. 


Things of Beauty. 


Messrs. C. W. Faulkner and Co. have brought out a new game to 
enliven the long winter evenings. It is called ‘* Malletino,” and 
claims affinity with ourselves in that it produces no end of “ Fun.” 
From the same firm we have received a budget of beautiful Christ- 
mas cards and calendars. The hunting scenes are delightful, and 
just the kind of compliments of the season to be exchanged by 
sportswomen and sportsmen. The calendars are not only pretty 
but useful, as they can be utilised for advertising purposes. 


LIKELY. 


























'Arry.—’Ere, I say, 1 like that, I do. Pott; Boyle painted by 
‘isself. an’ ‘im wif both ‘is ‘ands in ‘is pockets,” 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, November 15th.—To to the “ Black and White” 
exhibition of pictures at Mendoza’s, St. James’s Gallery, King 
Street, St. James’s. 

The prettiest picture is undoubtedly “ Clytie, the Water Nymph.” 

Mr. Charles Harrie Abbott once wrote a monologue called Clytie’s 
Shoulders. Mr. Ernest Gandleck has adapted it to canvas, but 
why he's called it ‘ Clytie, the Water Nymph,” in preference to 
Clytie’s Shoulders—when Mr. Abbott’s own words form an under- 
cut—is more than I can understand. 

Friday, November 16th.—To the new English Art Club, or 
“ Progressive Club,” as some people call it. They have opened 
their winter exhibition. It is the best show yet seen at the Dudley 
Gallery. Helleu, the French artist, has the place of honour, and 
I rather fancy he deserves it. His picture, ‘‘La Fontaine de 
Latone, Vereailles,’”’ is a grand study, but not quite a perfect work 
of art. The easiest things he has done the worst. He seems to 
have merely rushed them in after executing an almost impossible 
effect. Many of us know the giant fountain in the Park of 
Versailles. Well, Helleu has painted ‘‘ La Fontaine ” so vividly 
that you might swear it was in motion on the canvas. It is quite 
surprising. ‘The crystalline jets of water are shimmering in the sun, 
and—well, I don’t know how to do it justice in my description; but 
the sky and surrounding landscape is ‘“‘ impressionism ”’ in its very 
worst form. 

Sunday, November 18th.—Looked through a pile of books and 
magazines, only a few of which have I space to speak about this 
week. 

“The Musical Exchange Journal and Dramatic Observer ”’ 
(what's in this name except length ?) seems to me to me fill a long- 
felt want. In very compact form it tells you just everthing about 
everybody who is on the operatic and concert stages. It gives away 
portraits of celebrities and original bits of music—in exchange for 
twopence weekly. 

Next I turned over the pages merely of one of our finest publica- 
tions——The Review of Reviews—and found that Mr. Stead knows a 
good thing when he sees it. He saw our cartoon of October 23rd 
(‘* PrupbE—ON THE Prowl : ‘ Soiled doves, indeed! I'll pretty soon 
scatter ‘em.’ A Voice (from beyond): ‘ Not ours the blame, then, 
if we brush wings with your daughters!’ '’}—and republished it in 
his own journal, The only fault I have to find with it is its over 
reduction. 

Then I looked through ‘The Descriptive Album” (Simpkin and 
Co.) Itis a pictorial guide. In this are really the finest views of 
london I have ever seen. We have the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, the Albert Memorial, Somerset House, the 
Bank, the Tower of London, the Tower Bridge, the Tower Bridge 
again (from another point of view), Christ’s Hospital, the Horse 
Guards, Hyde Park Corner, the Imperial Institute, the British 
Museum, the Royal Courts of Justice, St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
London Bridge. 

The only fault I have to find with these is, that they are not 
printed on separate sheets. If one wanted to frame them, as one 
will, one will have to buy two books; but what matter that when 
the price is only sixpence ? 

Then came Miss Braddon’s *“ The Christmas Hirelings,” a really 
pretty and well-written book for bigger children. The story, which 
is beautifully simple, is set forth in this prolific authoress's graceful 
and fluent style. The only fault I have here is again the awful 
and wicked one—the reduction of the drawings. 

Monday, November 21st,—Attended the second Wagner Concert 
at Queen's Hall, and attended it with difficulty. The place—that 
enormous place—was crammed ata ridiculously early hour, and yet 
people call us an unmusical nation. Well, perhaps we are, but 
our musical enthusiasts display, I should think, as much enthusiasm 
as any. And Wagner, too! Of course, half were amateurs, and 
amateurs will tell you that Wagner is the master of all of them. So 
he is. They played selections from Tannhauser (which is one of 
Wagner's easier operas), Das Pheingold (harder), and Walkiirenritt 
(hardest). 

The audience wanted everything over again, which they didn't 
get. I wonder how one would look if after an encore he were 
asked to pay excess admission. 


The Correct Christmas Cards. 


From Messrs. Raphael Tuck, and Co. comes a box of delightful 
Christmas cards and calendars. They are really so beautiful in 
colour, design, and sentiment that one feels quite loth to send them 
away, only that the pang is compensated for by the knowledge of 
the delight they will afford the recipients. The Christmas card has 

nd i by Messrs. Tuck and Co. into an art treasure. 


FUN. 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
( Continued.) 


Our horses tethered in one circle, we in another on the “ brow 
of the brae” industriously plying our knives and forks. This isa 
sample of our chatter :— 

‘‘Game pie coming over.” 

‘“ Put those plates a little farther away from the edge of the cliff 
—if they fall five thousand feet they’ll smash.” 

‘Claret, Old Chum.” 

‘Thanks, but do be careful you don’t overreach. You know I 
think we’re a trifle too near the edge. Look at that cloud down 
there. Did you see that eagle we started in the other pico? No, 
thanks, I didn’t ask for salt.” 

Then we lounge in the long sun-dried grass, and gaze dreamily 
at the blue above and below; the clouds between us and the quintas 
down-a-down, and the others winding from our pipes and cigars. 

On the other side of the ravine the range of peaks silhouetted 
against the blue form the exact profile of Mary Anderson, and will go 
down to, or, rather, stand before, posterity under that charming name. 

After our siesta the ladies whisper tea, and the suggestion is 
hailed with acclamation. Tea, sugar, and milk we have, but where, 
oh where, is the necessary kettle? John, tke boss of our 
guides, is despatched to the nearest village; returns with 
the population and a kettle—kind of communal kettle, 
since every member of the population expects a tip for 
it. Kettle is handed round from one to another; Partner is 
being looted by one villager for kettle hire, when Old Chum, 
bristling with wrath, declares he has just paid that man over there 
for the use of it. The Squire, it appears, has paid somebody else, 
the Yorkshire Lady somebody else, the Councillor yet another. Old 
Chum calls present applicant a scoundrel, and tells him to be off. 
Applicant smiles vacuously, clasps hands as in prayer, and says 
‘Yes, sare, you give me moneysh, English shentlemans,” evidently 

nder the impression Old Chum has been complimenting him. 
Then Old Chum flourishes date palm stick, and exeunt the pirates 
of the kettle. 

On the homeward way the running guides assist themselves down 
the descent by clutching the horses tails and resting one leg on the 
hock. Old Chum, who and whose horse are perspiring freely, 
catches one of them at it. Once again palm stick is flourished. 

‘‘Get out, you vagabond,” says Old Chum in a voice out of the 
depths of his fifteen stone. ‘‘ Don’t you think this animal has 
enough to do in carrying me? Be off!’’ and the handicapping is in 
this instance amended. 

Along the San Antonio road we get five miles of straight going 
and some bustling gallops. Back again, hot baths, dinner; glad to 
get to bed betimes. 

Horses brought round again in the morning, but just as we are 
starting it begins to rain, then to pour, then it comes in sheets; at 
last in one sheet, so perforce we abandon prospected jaunt to 
Palmeira and other quintas and loaf—a little loafing not amiss 
after doing the Grand Curral. 

In the afternoon, however, we are again in the saddle, and off to 
witness a little féte along the San Antonio road. Great junkettings! 
The one-wheeled, or rather four-wheeled, vehicle of the island is 
out, and is driven to and fro at so mucha head. Like “Sally in 
our Alley,’ the peasant girls are dressed in all their best, and very 
happy and contented the simple, inoffensive folk look as they pro- 
menade up and down discussing the matters that to them (and 
perhaps to the world at large) are of as grave import as those dis- 
cussed in Kensington Gardens on Sunday afternoon by “Society.” 
Even the Funchal ’Arry is endurable. True, he goes in gangs, but 
he crowds no one off the pavement, he sings, but sotto voce, and his 
instrument of torture is a mere mandolin, and not the dreadful 
concertina nor the terrible tin-whistle. 

The Scot is due to-morrow. This is the last night we shall gaze 
on those lambent stars from here. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
Hip, PIP, Hip, Hurrah! 


‘‘CurisTMAs Carps.”—The Yuletide number of our esteemed 
contemporary, the Penny Illustrated Paper, comes as a seasonable 
and welcome reminder that the festive season is at hand, G. R. 
Sims leads off with a story, in which diamonds, hearts, spades, and 
clubs play a prominent part. Clement Scott contributes some 
tender verses, ‘‘ Christmas comes but Once A Year.’’ John Latey, 
the clever editor and admittedly a trump card, himself gives us an 
exciting story—‘‘ The Queen of Heart’s Mine '’—about a gold find 
that makes our mouths water. Godfrey Turner, H. C. Newton, 
A. T. Pask, Sir John Gilbert, Caton Woodville, Louis Wain, and 
others, help to make ‘Christmas Cards” a bright and breezy 
budget of literature and art. 
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Doctor Johnson in London, 1894. 
By Boswety Up-ro-Datr. 


As I was going down Ludgate Hill one afternoon a few days ago, 
I suddenly recognised, pacing majestically in the same direction, 
but on the other side of the road, a well-known figure. There could 
be no mistaking that portly presence, that leonine head, and that 
face all aglow with the rosy tint which indicated robust health and 
a learned discrimination in the selection of the whisky brand. Yes 
it was my honoured friend, the Great Lexicographer, Dr. J ohnson, 
whose genial descendant and namesake so ably presents the sapient 
views and counsels of Mr. “Fun” to a gratified and instructed 
public, whose number are rapidly increasing every week.* I rushed 
across the street, and, seizing the learned doctor's least gouty hand, 
shook it heartily, saying, ‘‘ Why, Doctor Johnson, Iam proud to see 
you again in London, for it is an age since I last did so.” “ Mr. 
Boswell,”’ replied that colossal genius, with a dignified calmness 
which I have rarely seen equalled, ‘‘I have never been insensible 
to the chastened pleasure which your occasional companiouship, 
for a well-defined period of time, confers on me when I am in the 
possession of exceptionally good health, and have just escaped from 
the society of the greater of the two social bores who waylay me at 
every turn.” After these words of kindly and characteristic con- 
descension, he added the following: ‘ Sir, let us take a walk down 
Fleet Street.” This we proceeded to do, the Doctor frequently 
pausing to gaze with genuine surprise at what he saw around 
him. ‘ You find a good many changes in the street?” I said, 
deferentially. ‘‘ Sir,” replied my revered friend, with a solem- 
nity of utterance that could be equalled by few and excelled 
by none,t “‘ you are perfectly correct in that conjecture. What, 
let me ask, is that building a short distance up, on the opposite 
side of the street ? “That,” I replied, ‘‘ig the office of the 
Penny Trumpet, a daily newspaper with ‘the largest circulation 
in the world,’ in the columns of which the average common-sense 
views and deep-seated but healthy national prejudices of a well- 
informed stratum of the community are adequately focussed.’’ 
*Sir,” said the Doctor, rather sternly, ‘‘ that is a long-winded 
period of yours, and I have, as you very well know, an 
ineradicable dislike for oracular or verbose utterances. Be- 
sides this, to speak of a ‘daily newspaper,’ whatever that 
new-fangled outcome of a degenerate age may be, is to offer 
something of an affront to my intelligence. You will, there- 
fore, oblige me by a prompt and lucid explanation of words 
which sound suspiciously like a plausible farrago of nonsense, and 
an attempt to impose on my credulity, and to test the full extent 
to which my habitual forbearance will go under the provocation of 
an ill-timed levity.” This truly formidable rebuke from my 
august companion almost abashed me, though I had done nothing, 
but I was able, after a while, to persuade him that no disrespect 
was intended, and that publications of this startlingly novel kind 
actually existed. As we were conversing, or, rather, as the Doctor 
was commenting with severity on this literary innovation, which he 
regarded with equal astonishment and disapproval, a youthful and 
mud-bespattered vendor of the Whopper in his wild and dissonant 
career along the street with the latest edition of that 
pillar of the Constitution (containing an “alleged earthquake 
in Cornhill,” a ‘rumoured resignation of the Queen,” a 
“reported horrible murder by a jealous sweetheart.” and 
an ‘impending divorce suit of an octogenarian Bishop ' . 
unintentionally plunged into the frockcoat of the Great 
Lexicographer, and deprived that unique man of his breath for a 
moment. On regaining the indispensable commodity, my afflicted 
and exasperated friend resorted to a number of emphatic words 
(not in his Lexicon), which he delivered with an intensity of utter- 
ance that could be equalled by few and excelled} by none. | 
rushed to the rescue, for the boy was thrusting a copy of 
the paper at the Doctor. ‘“ Get out of the way, boy,” I said, 
angrily, while the Doctor was grasping his heavy walking 
stick in rather an ominous manner; ‘do you imagine that 
Dr. Johnson (who I am now with difficulty dissuading from 
administering to you condign punishment), who has compiled a 
dictionary, and knows all the words in the English language, will 
condescend to buy that limited handful of sentences advocating 
levelling doctrines, preaching predatory practices, and circulating 
audacious fictions, which you are so noisily hawking?’ At this 
convincing reprimand the boy stared, and retired, bawling out to 
a colleague that there was ‘“‘a thundering old guy coming along 
the street with a lunatic in charge of him.” Fortunately, the 





* Look here, Mr. Boswell, we are of a modest and retiring disposition, but we 
don’t object to your making this statement, which is, of course, of national 
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Doctor, who was rather deaf, did not hear this outrageous re- 
mark, and presently his equanimity was restored. ‘ Mr. Boswell,” 
he said, ‘‘we must bear the ills of life philosophically. Still, I 
grieve to see, from the bill of the Whopper, that so many 
disasters and scandals have occurred.” “My dear friend,” 1 
rejoined, sympathetically, ‘pray let me reassure you. The ‘earth- 
quake,’ ‘resignation,’ ‘murder,’ and ‘divorce’ are only so much 
‘copy,’ and the Penny Trumpet, to-morrow morning, will not 
even trouble to contradict these exciting flights of imagination, 
which stimulate the sale of the journal.” “Sir,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, indignantly, ‘tam I to understand that this extraordinary 
and disgraceful state of things really ‘exists?” I did my best to 
persuade him that it was all right, being ‘ business,” and highly 
remunerative at that, but the Doctor was in no way appeased. He 
muttered something that sounded strangely like “stocks,” or 
“pillory.” I thought I caught the word “ Editor’ just before. 
I am at a loss to conjecture what my revered friend can have 
meant, as he did not speak on the subject again, and the association 
of the foregoing words was really too absurd. 


High Life Below Stairs. 


Jeames (to chum): ‘Hi his a marked man hin my present shop, 
so hi thinks hi shall chuck the job hup. Hill tell you for why ; 
hit’s hall through this ere. Larst night hi went into the stooard’s 
room with a letter for the butler, Mr. Sloobs. There wor ’e, an’ the 
‘ousekeeper, an’ my lady’s maid, an’ a strange gent as is butler to 
his lordship’s huncle, hall sittin’ has dignerfied has parish beadles 


Says Mr. Sloobs, ‘‘ Chawles, does yer know yer dooty ?”’ * Sir,” says 
hi, - hi ‘opes SO ; hi ’as served with the best far'lies, an’ you se d 
my character!'’ ‘‘Then,’’ says Mr. Sloobs, * yer apparently doesn't 
know ’ow to ‘duct yerself hin a stooard’s room, when yer sense 
might ’ave told yer to bring that there letter to me hon a silver 
waiter !"’ ‘*So for that piece of bloomin’ herror, Mr. Sloobs ‘as been 
down hon me hever since. Therefore, hi thinks hi will clear 
out!” 
* 
t <4 
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LUCID. 


Well! yer just goo oop theer alongside o’ Muster Carter’s field till 
yer coom to Muster Willises, then yer cross over and goo doon Muster Smith’s paddock and oop to Muster Joneses, till yer gets 


Rustic (to Strangers).—‘‘The way to the Moated (rrange’” 


to Muster Fearmers, and then its a bout a mile further oop.” 


It Looked Fishy. 


Harry (greatly excited, to pal).—‘* You know Miss Green, on whom 
I’m a bit mashed? Well, most doosidly shocked this morning, old 
chap! Saw her go into a pawnshop! Hardly believe my eyes, 
doncherknow! Aware that I visit such places myself, but the idea 
of one’s girl popping things outrages a fellah’s sentiment, as it 
were.” 

(And Miss Green, the dear enthusiastic little Diggleite that she 
was, had only entered the establishment to try to influence uncle’s 
vote at the School Board election !) 


LINCOLN ALBUM. 


Lincoln Postage Stamp Album and Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
Tenth Edition.--Ilustrated by 3,000 engravings of stamps, and contain 
ing atlas of 16 coloured maps, with spaces to hold over 6,000 stamps, and 
giving the dates, colours, and values of every stamp, and market values 
of most of them, cloth, 5g,, post free, 5s. 6d. 


Please note the Address 


w. S. LINCOLN, 


2, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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Not Very Legible. 


Ethel.—** You take a long time to read his note, dear.’’ 

Maud (engaged to budding literary youth).—* Oh, he writes such 
a sweetly illegible hand, that I can scarcely make out what he 
means. But he’s sucha dear enthusiastic boy that I wouldn't 
shock his feelings by telling him so.”’ 


In Puris Naturalibus. 


Mr. Year Old (looking at picture in the classical nude).—‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, look, lady going to catch a f'ea,”’ 


The Prize Baby at Knightsbridge 


WAS FED ON 


Robinson’s 


PATEN T 


Barley 


AND MILK. 
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A LIVING PICTUR 


(Which was not preceded by any rehearsals, dressed or undressed.) 


She was a new servant. By mistake she takes the breakfast up 
to the wrong bedroom. Luckily for the bather, there was an 
umbrella (being open, the better to dry) within reach of his arm. 


His Feet; or, The Slavey’s Lament. 


My love is false, my love is fair, 
He comes from Scotland's hills and glens; 
His name is Sandy, like his hair, 
His feet are not like other men’s. 
He wears a helmet on his brow, 
A truncheon, belt, and coat of blue, 
And carefully avoids a row, 
For Sandy knows a thing or two. 


REFRAINg 


Oh! have you seen my boy in blue? 
He struts just like a cockatoo ; 

If you should meet him in the street 
You’ll know him by his clumsy feet. 


I loved to hear my Sandy sing, 
His music was so low and sweet, 
And watch him dance the Highland fling 
With ships of war upon his feet. 
He sang of Havelock’s relief, 
Sir Colin and the bold Black Watch, 
While he devoured large hunks of beef, 
And washed them down with drops of Scotch. 


REFRAIN. 
Oh ! have you seen my boy in blue ? 
He loves cold meat and Mountain Dew ; 


Seek for him when occasion suits— 
You'll recognise him by his boots. 


I very soon began to see 
It was not love alone he sought, 
For while he had an eye on me, 
He had another in the pot. 
When beef had fled and whisky gone, 
His feet and features went astray, 
To flop his hungry love upon 
Another cook across the way. 


REFRAIN. 


If you can find my boy in blue, 

I would be much obliged to you, _ 
And say it would be quite a “ treat ”’ 
To knock him off his clumsy feet. 
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The Great Experiment. 
AN UNRECORDED EPISODE IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


“Tt is an acknowledged fact,” said the Ass, who had risen to 
address a general meeting of the beasts, the Lion in the chair, 
‘that all animals are by nature equal. All equally beautiful, 
equally strong, and equally wise. This, then, being so, how is it 
that it is always otherwise?” Here the Hyena laughed. The 
Ass gazed at him reproachfully, and continued, “ Sir, I repeat, why 
is it otherwise? What is it but the invidious accident of birth that 
upsets this natural law? Why should one be born a Lion and 
another a Mouse? One an Assand anothera Hedgehog?" “ Why, 
indeed ?’’ said the Fox. ‘“ The Ass,” continued the speaker, “is a 
noble animal, a vegetarian, a teetotaler, and very obstinate. Surely 
it is better to live upon the sweet herb and contentment withal 
than to go about like a roaring——” “Order, order!” yelled the 
Chairman. “As I was saying,” continued the Ass, in a trembling 
voice, “surely it is better to feed upon grass than upon flesh!” 
—‘ This is hair-splitting!’? murmured the Tiger, with a subdued 
smile. ‘ All flesh zs grass !’’—‘ Let me implore you, then, one and 
all, to conquer your carnivorous desires, so that each may become 
that perfect animal—the perfect ass.” And with a complacent 
smile the speaker resumed his seat. 

The Fox immediately rose. ‘ Sir,” said that wily and ambi- 
guous animal, ‘‘ while our noble friend was speaking I found it 
difficult to follow him, how much more difficult then do I find it to 
follow him now that it is necessary that I should do so? Of one 
thing I am convinced, and that is that the opinion of my noble 
friend is always the opinion of the majority, and, Sir, the opinion 
of the majority should be duly taken into consideration, for it is to 
the majority that the minority must always look for the means of 
subsistence.” ‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ growled the Tiger and showed his 
teeth, at the sight of which a lamb fainted and had to be carried 
out. ‘‘ My noble friend,’’ continued the Fox, ‘has with that 
modesty that becomes him so well, expressed a wish that we were 
all asses. It is a suggestion not to be lightly dismissed. For my 
part I see no reason why the great majority of us should not make 
Asses of ourselves. I, therefore, am prepared to support my noble 
friend to the utmost of my poor ability.” 

The Fox having concluded, the Tiger rose. ‘Sir,’ said he, “I 
am, as you know, an animal of few words. My luncheon hour has 
long gone by, my dinner hour is almost at hand. I like my meals 
regularly, Shellie herb or ox, and I must really be going. I beg, 
therefore, to move the closure!” 

The Lion rose. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘I entirely agree with 
the words of wisdom dropped by the last speaker in, if he will 
allow me to say so, one of the most remarkable and way speeches 
it has ever been my lot to listen to. Indeed, it is my duty as an 
impartial chairman to agree with everyone, and I trust that no one 
present will, either now or at any future time, disagree with me.” 
(Here he smiled pleasantly, and licked his lips.) ‘I have much 
pleasure, then, in putting the resolution. It is: ‘That, in the 
opinion of the beasts here assembled, it is desirable in the interests 
of civilisation and calculated to promote a friendly feeling that we 
all should adopt vegetarian principles, and, whenever practicable, 
write ourselves down asses.’ ”’ 

The resolution having been unanimously adopted, the Lion again 
rose and said: ‘‘Gentlemen, after this decided expression of 
opinion, it must be clear to all that in future all carnivorous babits 
will be given up. The strong and the clever will submit their 
tastes to the direction of the weak and foolish. In fact, I should 
not be surprised if my friend the Leopard were to change his 
spots.”’ 

Pthe Lion resumed his seat and the meeting dispersed. 


A day or two afterwards the Fox, having discovered that the 
grapes were unripe, had been in the poultry yard looking for 
nutritious vegetables, and was returning in a state of physical and 
moral repletion, when whom should he see coming towards 
him but the Lion. The Lion? The Fox laughed. It was the 
Ass in the Lion skin. 

“ Ah, friend,” said the Fox, “‘ why this disguise.”’ 

“‘ Well,” replied the Ass; ‘I don’t know exactly how it is, but 
somehow I feel safer. You know that resolution?” 

‘Nothing wrong with that I hope,” said the Fox, with a smile. 

‘No, no,” replied the Ass. “The resolution’s all right. Splendid 
resolution. But it won’t work. Osly this morning . Butif 
you'll excuse me I'll be going on. I think I hear the Tiger coming, 
and, as I saw him eating lamb, he might be embarras:ed. Good 
morning.” } 

The Fox watched there treating figure of his friend till he was 
out of sight, then, with a subtle smile, walked slowly homewards 
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Fun Week by Week. 
‘Thursday, November 22nd.—In the afternoon to the St. James’s 


Time was when I could not sit through a oforte recital. 
Time is when I can. But time will be when I can’t again, if they 
don’t vary their programmes a little more. I am not alluding so 
much to the show at St. James’s Hall in question as I am toa 
“pianoforte recital” which I left in favour of it—a pianoforte 
recital which included in its ramme Bach’s everlasting 
‘“‘Pugue” and Beethoven’s hackneyed “ Prelude,” and Spohr’s 
threadbare “Op.” 

Y Josef Hofmann, the once-upon-a-time “ prodigy,” led off 
at St. James’s Hall this afternoon. Success in his younger days 
has not iit him. His rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘Song 
without Words,” was quite admirable. Encored, he gave Chopin’s 
Nocturne and Polonaise in F, s minor. The dressing he gave 
the piano in the Polonaise was both charming and amusing, but it 
was not what I wanted. I wanted Mendelssohn again. I was par- 
ticularly pleased with the “Song without Words” (so were the 
audience generally), and I particularly encored the ‘ Song without 
Words” (so did the audience generally), and Hofmann gave us 
Chopin’s Nocturne. It was always a riddle to me, and it always 
will be, why your singer or your reciter will never give us what we 
ask for. Encores are never responded to in the proper spirit, except 
on the theatrical stage. I suppose the person entertaining (off the 
theatrical stage) wants to show his or her versatility. 

In the evening—yes, and I am actually living—I went again to 
the St. James’s Hall. This time to the London Ballad Concerts, as 
managed by Boosey. 

The item best to be remembered is a new drinking song, called 
“ All Throats Hollow.” It was sung by Mr. Algernon Rondie, and 
it went down well. ; 


. Friday, November 238rd.—Had yet a third invitation to go to St. 
James’s Hall, but I refrained. I’ve no doubt the ‘Lady Glee 
Singers”’ are infinitely better than the men, but I was so taken up 
with the cengratulatory notices of Hood’s Annual that I felt in- 
capable of doing anything except ‘lie fallow’’ for the day. 

Saturday, November o4th.—No, I was not in the Albert Club. I 
might have been. And I should not have been ashamed. Had I 
been, and put to the same indignity as others, I should have taken 
up 4@ pretty ower in my paper to let the authorities have it hot 
and strong. Instead I went to the Stanley Cycle Show at the 
Agricultural Hall. 

Cycling is on the increase. They have a bamboo cycle now. It 
only weighs twenty-two pounds, and is said to be stronger and 
more durable than the steel cycle. It seems incredible, but such, 
we are assured, is the fact. 

1 can picture “Self and Partner,” the hero and heroine in 
‘* A Scamper to Madeira,”’ on a bamboo cycle made for two. 

More concerts! In the evening to the Strolling Players’ at 
Queen’s Hall. But I was well repaid. It was a “ ladies’ smoking 
concert.’”’ Not that the ladies smoked. But wouldn’t they have 
liked to ?—at least some of them would. They said so. Tobacco 
seems to pave the way to jollity. Men are at home with a weed in 
their mouths, and words and — are honey-dewed. 

The music was of a particularly light and airy nature, as it 
generally is under the able guidance of Mr. Norfolk Negone, who is 
quite one of the most popular band-masters going. 


Sunday, November 25th. — Those who are tired of hearing 
taradiddles at the theatre—the old and done-to-death lies of the 
so-called hero of farcical comedy—and weuld prefer reading them 
cosily by the fireside, then let them get ‘‘ The Surprising Adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen.”’ It is a series of brand new lies told 
by that gentleman (the present teller doesn’t give his name by the 
way) in the most amusing and plausible fasbion. The lies are 
illustrated in the true Munchausen manner. The drawings are 
after the style of old-fashioned plates, and are simply extravagantly 
ood. are ing more daftly humorous has been seen for a very 
Oo e. 

e Christmas Number of ‘‘ The English Illustrated Magazine ”’ 
is a ‘‘good"’ looking volume. I’ve not had time io read it yet. 
In turning over the pages, however, my eye chanced to rest on a 
double e of drawings by Herbert Railton. The drawings illus- 
trate a ‘ Ballade” called ‘‘ Temple Courts” by James W. Symon, 
who may be congratulated upon a thoughtful and graceful effect 
in versification. 


Monday, November 26th.—To the Eden Theatre (late Novelty) to 
see the prize fight between Ted Pritchard, of Lambeth, and Dick 
> of Newcastle. 

I'd never heard of these men before, and when Pritchard knocked 
his man out in the second round, my only feeling of regret was for 
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the very short entertainment I had had the trouble to come and 
see. But there was rather a good scene for all that. 

In Round II., Pritchard rained a couple of blows on Burge’s 
shoulder. Burge fell, but slowly got up. Pritchard waited for 
him, just waited until his Day ny had risen, waited for him with 
his left glove poised and ready for action, and then he let drop on 
Burge’s chin, and Burge fell for the second round—counted out. 


Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir is generally on the lucus very much lucendo principle that the 
Gaiety Theatre is called the Gaiety Theatre—because, after the 
first night, it is never dull. It is a remarkable thing that a Gaiety 
first night, when everything is as fresh as paint (not to mention 

wder) can make it, the general ensemble is dull, quite dull, with 
a of brightness, of course. 

But a yet more wonderful thing is the way in which this dullness 
disappears thenceforward. In a week after its production every 
Gaiety burlesque is a thing of beauty and a joy for a considerable 
length of time. 

Now, I did not see A Shop Girl on her first appearance, because 
I had an urgent message from Her Majesty asking me to dine with 
her on that evening. As I did not like to disoblige Victoria R. et. I. 
I gave up The Shop Girl, although the parting gave me many a 

g. However, I arranged with the Queen for a private per- 
formance of Mr. Harry Dam's new piece at Windsor, the only 
stipulation the Queen made being that the author’s name is not to 
appear in the programme, as the young Princesses, whose spelling 
is very bad, might think that it was a naughty word. 

So I saw the Shop Girl on Wednesday evening, and an all-round 
brighter and merrier and prettier show I never want to see. In 
the first act there is a little dragging, but plenty of good things. 
In the second act there is no dragging at all, because the good 
things take up all the space. 

The only fault right through is that Miss Ada Reeve—what a 
delightful shop girl! what alot of money I should have spent in 
that shop—has not enough to do, and what she has to do does not 
suit her distinctive talents. To those who have seen her on the 
variety stage, and seen whata world of meaning she can put into 
a clever song, it seems an awful waste for her to have to be merely 
a principal girl of the ordinary pattern as she is at the Gaiety, and 
she has hardly one real dance. However, whatever she has to do 
she does splendidly, and, moreover, there are so many good things 
in ‘‘ The Shop Gir! ” that it seems somewhat churlish to cavil. 

Mr. Arthur Williams plays in excellent form, and Mr. Edmund 
Payne is immensely, terrifically, gigantically funny. I have never 
seen a droller piece of acting. Mr. Seymour Hicks is lively, 
volatile, clever, and mercurial—a little too mercurial sometimes, 
and wanting in spontaneity—but bright, refined, and exuberant 
always. I wish his singing voice was sweeter. But he is an 
vr clever chappie, don’t you know, and has a big future before 

im. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Mr. Colin Coop, Mr. Cairn 
James, Mr. Robert Nainby, Miss Katie Seymour (whose Japanese 
dance with Payne will be the talk of London and the suburbs), 
Miss Helen Lee, Miss Lillie Belmore, Miss Maria Davis, Miss 
Maud Hill, and ever so many other pretty girls were all as great as 
great can be. Really great, you know; no mere complimentary 
greatness. Miss Topsy Sinden’s dance in Act II. wasa dream. I 
don’t quite know what it was all about, but that, of course, makes 
it more dreamy still. 

Mr. Dam’s lyrics (with additions by Adrian Ross) are neat and 
well turned, his libretto is bright, if a trifle blue. Mr. Ivan 
Caryll’s music (with interpolations by Mr. Lionel naga to is 
always tuneful and pretty. The mounting is gorgeous. And so 
The Shop Girl must necessarily be a very big success. 

The latest way in which to write a play is to buy the Telegraph 
or the Swn, look down the police intelligence department, pick out 
a tit-bit, alter the names, divide it into acts, and there youare. So 
simple, n’est ce pas? (which sounds more highly cultured than Is 
it not ?—any second-rate novelist will tell you so. I remember a 
writer once, who But to the play). 

You then disguise your identity by calling yourself Fleet Street, 
or the Strand, or Chancery Lane, or S. X. Courte, or something 
equally witty—read your play to a popular actress, who will put a 
successful Brandon it—or try to fo so—take it on tour, make 
(perhaps) a tour de force (this is only dragged in for the sake of the 
feeble pun), bring it to London, and the trick is made. Le jeuest 
fait. (That French dictionary is very handy. I remember once 
that I brought a new dictionary ——. But to resume.) 

“The Wife of Dives”—which has a great deal to answer for, 
including the above introduction, which was rather dpropos des 
bottes (!). But to return nos d moutons (!!). The new play by Mr. 
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“S$. X. Courte” is rather vulgar. It is realistic,‘but the realism 
is too a nt—there is no art about it. Ars est celare artem (!!! 
Now I have finished my extracts from the “ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions.” I remember once——. But no matter). 


Miss Olga Brandon has not choren her play wisely. She (wife of) 
Dives (pronounced “‘ dives,” rhyming with “ drives,’”’ for the sake 
of the pun) into the police reports to display her talents, and so 
clever an actress deserves scomething better than this. She who 
played in “Judah,” and played so wisely and so well, should not 
descend to the dock for its cheap pathos. The law court is the 
drama of everyday life. The drama of the stage should be the 
distilled essence only of our existence here below. And I don’t 
care twopence for Ibsen, or Zola, or ‘‘S. X. Courte,” or anybody 
else, and [ really believe that the feeling is reciprocal. 


‘The Wife of Dives,’’ you may or may not be aware, was called 
“The Great Pearl Case” in the coun This gives the whole 
thing away, don’t yer know, and it shows also that the manage- 
ment had some qualms about this sordid story, and wondered 
whether London would stand it. ‘The Great Pearl Case” is the 
Hargreaves scandal, with the motives all mixed up, the people 
altered, the whole of the woeful story of yesterday vulgarised, 
broadened—with all its pathos spoiled, its simple tragedy made 
melodramatic. 

‘The Wife of Dives’ is named Mrs. Van Duccatt, and this method 
of nomenclature by puns (a thing I abominate, as you may have 
noticed) shows the lines on which the whole thing is worked. She 
loves a young man, who, for some extraordinary reason or other, did 
not ask her to marry him before she became Mrs. Duccatt. Perhaps 
he was thinking of the play. She marries a money-lender, who 
bangs her about. Then she meets her soft sweetheart again, and, 
naturally, adores him more than ever. They always do, don’t 
they? He is going to marry somebody else, but is rather hard u 
at the moment. Capital idea. She will pawn her diamonds, an 
give the money to the man she loves, so that he can go off and 
marry the other woman. So natural, isn’t it? Just what any 
woman would do, eh? 

The person who takes the diamonds to sell for Mrs. Van Duccatt 
is accused by the money-lender of theft, and is haled before the 
beak. ‘‘ Hailed before the beak ’’ expresses the spirit of the play 
so much better than “ appearing before the judge.’’ And, rather 
than tell the truth, Mrs. Van Duccatt kills herself. Wonderful. 
Yes—thatisall. ‘Story? I have none to tell, sir,’’ somebody 
says somewhere, and Mr. “S. X. Courte”’ has evidently taken the 
saying asa motto. Hehasactedu}; it nobly. 


Miss Brandon played capitally as the wife of Dives, and she 
instilled some interest into the part. But that is because Miss 
Brandon cannot help being interesting, not because the author 
gave her any chance. Mr. Charles Glenney, Mr. Anson, and Mr. 
Cosmo Stuart acted splendidly, and at odd moments almost 
galvanised this dreary rubbish into life. I call it rubbish, becaure 
it is necessary to speak plainly about plays of this class for the 
good name of our drama. I hope Miss Olga Brandon will let us 
have an opportunity of seeing her in a work worthy of her com- 
manding ability.{ 

Mr. Leonard Boyne is now playing Mr. George Alexander’s part 
in “The Masqueraders,”’ and is playing it finely. At some points 
he gives quite a new reading, at others he follows Alexander’s lines. 
But he is always interesting, and he goes through the great card 
playing scene with grand spirit. 

Wulff’s Circus continues to draw crowds of children of a larger 
as well as of a smaller growth, and no wonder, for the entertainment 
is Marvellous in quantity and quality. The pas de deur gracieuse 
by Miss Maud and Mr. Huxter is alone worth a visit, while 
Herr Wulff’s introduction of sixty horses, all cantering through 
their performance with the accuracy of mechanism, is of itself a 
stupendous feat. As for Yorick and Jerome they are as funny as 
Fun himself. Fun’s little folks went to Wulff’s last week, and, 
in result, their present principal occupation is tumbling and riding 
on imaginary bare-backed gee-gees. 

Messrs. H. and A. Mulliord have utilised celluloid for Christmas 
cards, and thus demonstrated thut celluloid can be made as 
ornamental as it is useful. Their ‘‘ Zingari” cards will be pro- 
ductive of many merry evenings. 

The Juno Cycles at the National Cycle Show were objects of as 
much interest as was Venus at the Anti-Juno-cum-Minerva com- 

tition. Cyclists spoke with untiring enthusiasm of their tyres, and 

roke into raptures about their breaks and the gear that never gets 
out of gear. Someday Fun on a Juno Cycle will be seen breaking 
all the records of the men and the hearts of the maids in his 
immediate neighbourhood. A Juno Cycle means the maximum of 
comfort, speed, and elegance, with the minimum of trouble and 
expense, GOSSAMER. 
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First M.P.—“ Just been riding with old Busby. He's as clumsy 
moving his horse as he is moving an amendment.”’ 2BF0°) 

Second Do.—Yes; horse is like the amendment—badly wants a 
rider.” 


Our Symposium. 


Notinc that it has become fashionable to ask an unanswerable 
riddle, and then to request a dozen or so of celebrated mediocrities 
to take snap-shots at it, we have determined for once to follow a 
bad example in the hope that the precept we shall, by so doing, 
teach will prevent others from making themselves ridiculous. 

The riddle we ask is as follows: ‘“‘ Ought we to demand as strong 
a sense of humour from the peripatetic Puritans as we demand from 
the leaders of the Anti-Parnellites?"” We have already received 
the answers given below. 


Your riddle seems to me to be founded on that very ancient one, 
‘‘What makes more noise than a pig under a gate? Two pigs!” 
There being so many more leaders of the Anti-Parnellites than 
there are Puritans one would a aay er asype a stronger sense 
of humour from the larger number. ether one would get it or 
not is another matter.—Yours faithfully, JONES. 


In answer to your question, Yes! of course we ought, and see 
that we get it. The humour would naturally vary, but not in 
strength. That of the Puritans would take the form of an Anti- 
Papal Bull, that of the Leaders of the A.-P.'’s the form of an 
Anti-Irish Bull.—Yours obediently, Brown. 


Certainly not. Don’t be silly. Why ask such a ridiculous ques- 
tion? Don’t bother me again.—Yours respectfully, Rosrnson. 


I do not think such a subject fit for public discussion. Remember 
the young person. Miss Primm. 


Bedad, it’s meself ye’d be insultin'. Ohone! It’s a bad da 
for Ould Oireland, bejabbers, whin the pathriots what have 


(the American servant girls) for her, begorra, is bein’ compared to 


a spalpeen of a Stiggins, and it’s meself that won’t stand it at all, 
at all. Par. 


It is obvious, to the meanest intelligence, that we can demand 
anything from anybody.—Yours truly, COMMONSENSE. 


Vendor.— Any fine cabbages or turnips to-day, Mr. Murphy?” 
Murphy.—* No, thank ye, ma’am ; we've no meat.” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A RECORD! 


For patience, politeness, and equanimity, our friend Blinker fairly “‘ takes the bun.” He could give Job himself a stone anda heating. For instance :- 
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(3) After being knocked about, robbed, and almost stripped by 


yarrotters, he expressed to them his deep sorrow at having but three By hen Miss Hitytite’s dog helped itself to about a pound and 

and fourpence and the ticket of his watch about him. He added that a-half from his calf, he politely observed that though he sincerely in 

the first Monday in the month was the best time to stop him: he trusted the dog would experience no ill effect from its meal, yet, as the / | 

iways had eight or ten poands in his pocket then ! aniline dye in his tweed trowsers was probably poisonous, it would mie 
. perhaps be wise to administer an emetic as speedily as possible! | 
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(5) He has calmly stood for an entire afternoon, placidly waiting to (6) Only once has his temper been ruffled. and that was when a 

be served with his modest drop of “special Scotch” what time the friend advised him to buy a volume of the “New Humour.” and read 

c? haughty barmaid shall condescend to quit her special ‘‘ mash,"’ and something hecou/d enjoy. But there !—there is a limit even to the 
a rece ef rder reatest | wer 7 eh: sl inrance? TH] 
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walt : sea “re ROSCIUS.—SO THEY HAVE ADOPTED MY SUGGESTION, BUT UNDER VERY DOUBTFUL PATRONAGE 
wial A PROGRAMME NOTHING THEY CAN PLAY, AND SUCH A LENGTH! BUT WHY PAWNS ; 
; F isk tek achat laemane aes 9 fhe i d shart ! y' ' 2 Z ( ? ? f sw. 

'S TO PREVENT THE COKPORATION FROM SELLING THEIR PLATE, NO DOUBT we Sta 


(For Cartoon Verses. see naci 236.) 
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Eureka. 
THE FUTURE ROSCIUS SOLILOQUISES. 


To believe that this can be. 
Yet ap we me accuses 
some complicity. 
Pardon, dear Melpomene! 
Is this truly my suggestion 
Carried out? Ah! “ that’s the question.” 
Can it be so?—Let me see: 


8 cash i sack Bopeenianel 
ing—was it — 

ee 

Here it is, then, in December. 
“As you like it?” Heavens, no! 
I but drew a random bow. 

ony ee ee 

Yes, that’s doubtless true, but still it 
Is a very bitter blow. 


In my mind I saw a stately 
Palace, running, most sedately, 
Plays of the “ Legitiraate.”’ 
I must say that I have greatly 
Been annoyed by Time and Fate. 
Once for all I beg to state 
That these Travesties that you've all 
Seen, don't meet with my approval : 
All such trash I reprobate. 


My idea was a Lyceum, 
aay | built as the Pantheum, 
on for Art’s sake, not for pay. 
More of tuum, leas of meum 
Thought of e’en than Irving may— 
So that there the English Play 
Might regain ite ancient laurels ; 
Moral, knowing naught of morals ; 
Often grave, but sometimes gay. 


But this laboured foolish ranting, 
All this puritannic canti 
Seems to me depraved and mean ; 
This Evadne gallivanting 
With the nasty and obscene, 
Worse than Ibsen, more unclean. 
Living pape nature loathing, 
in lamb’s wool underclothing, 
Wound a sense of humour keen. 


Weep tat Une dear hacen o 
e the hero sings a as 
He abstracts hfe victim's purse, 
While the victim stands as calm as 

If he feared it might be worse. 

Then the heavy-father’s curse, 
And the leading-lady’s terror 
At another lady’s error, 

And the blank, blank, blank, blank verse. 


And their Farces! What a joker 

Must have written that “ Pawnbroker.” 
Weak, immoral, up-to-date. 

Artful card, but a revoker ' 
Plot :—*“* che City” comes in late, 
Wants a loan upon its plate. 

Not a cent !—The broker later 

Turns a4 uni-confiscator, 

Burgles it, and gangs his gait. 
Then their “ houses’’ crammed with ‘‘paper,’’ 
False applause and foolish 

At te stalest jeu de mots. 

Tinker, tailor, linendraper, 

Pose as actors, come and go. 

Culture? Dash it all, you know, 
It is really too unnerving! 

Will they dare to say that Irving 

Ever dreamt of such a show ? 


THERe is no truth in the ramour that the apex of the Wembley 
Park Tower will be erected before the middle part is built. 


A Distinction wrrnout a Dirrerexce.—The possession of the 
Dunmow Fliteh. 


FUN. 
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A Scamper to Madeira. 
( Concluded.) 

Hao, six o'clock. Sun blazing down in all his glory. Not a 
cloud in the sky. Not a soul about, so Self, after tubbing, puts on 

j and a cigar, and rambles round the Carmo garden, among 

palms, the aloes, the custard apple trees, and the giant lilies. 

So its good-bye to-day to the beautiful garden, te the beautiful 
island, to the genial friends, and the tranquil rest! And that ream 
of is lying at the bottom of some box or portmanteau, its 
virgin whiteness undefaced by touch of pen or pencil. 

After breakfast, a round-the-town ramble, to execute most impor- 
tant commissions entrusted to us by the bairns. We return home 
laden with dolls, toys, and a real live paroquet for the five-year-old 
who, in our absence, has been indulging in a birthday. The bird 
doesn't talk much, but no drawback that—future owner does quite 
sufficient “on his own.” 

And at last we enter our bullock-car for the last time, and on the 

uaint old quay in the beautiful bay we bid farewell to the Capital 
uple and the quiet, clever Rugbeian. 

We board the Scot, the Albatross of the Cape. What a beautiful 
ship she is! Fitted like a palace, trim and taut as a man-o’-war, 

as well manned and officered. 

Qualms of conscience overcome Self and Partner, also the Old 
Chum. We have scoffed at the Bay and we have to cross it again. 
The sea is a bit lively, and Self and the Old Chum pay the penalty 
of some rough claret we had in a Funchal café. Self, reclining in 
a deck chair while passengers from the Cape are cheerily pro- 
menading, playing quoits, and so on, feels like a very uninteresting 
invalid. Beastly shame all these people looking so chirpy. Oh, 
that claret ! 

Kind, good stewardess of the Scot, Self and Partner bless you. 

Luncheon bugle calls us in vain. Present mood reflective and 
meditative. 

But at dinner meditation gives place to determination, and in 
the smoke-room after Old Chum, the Councillor, Self, and the 
maritime Editor enjoy friendly rubber at whist. 

Next day better, dull care begone. At the Scot's excellent table 
we make up for lost time. In the afternoon cosy cup of tea in 
Captain Larmer’s cabin. Half-an-hour with the Captain re charts 
and navigation an education. First Luff takes Self aft to explain 
method of taking soundings by Sir William Thompson’s apparatus. 
Sort of thermometer tube fixed in the lead, and depth computed by 

ressure of the mercury. This and other observations made on the 
t induces the reflection that what we landsmen don’t know 
would fill a lot of books. 

The Bay is of in its tantrums, the distant thunder doesn’t roar, 
the rain a deluge doesn’t pour, the skies are not rent asunder, nor 
is the lightning’s vivid power apparent. Over calm seas and under 
sunny and starry skies we speed back to England. 

We bave Finisterre, we have Ushant, we have 

ed the Lizard. Old Chum bas passed “ four,” Self has got nap. 

t is this excitement? whence these cheers? The lights of 
Plymouth Sound are in sight. 

eare in an English port. Even to us holiday snatchers the 
fact infuses a thrill of happiness. What wonder, then, that these 
Cape passengers—some of whom are returning to their native land 
after a lifetime of battle with fortune in far-off climes, others of 
whom of English blood and name are beholding her for the first 
time in their lives—should cheer and counter cheer. In this last 
evening we (the Madeira contingent) know our fellow passengers 
better than all through our little trip. We vote the Bearded Wolf, 
the Colonel, and the Slung-Armed Journalist capital chaps. We 
have all been introduced to My Brother seventeen times, and we 
are all very happy. So the ship resounds with “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
“ Rule Britannia,’’ and ‘‘ God Save the Queen.”’ 

Next morning, on waking, we wonder whether we shall go to the 
Grand Curral or to Santa Cruz. Hallo! we’re not moving. The 
water laps against the Scot’s still sides. We are off, alongside at 
Southampton. Traps all packed and cleared, we are in a saloon 
carriage bound for London town. 

Waterloo! Good-bye, Councillor; good-bye everybody. Cabby, 
call at one or two places in the City on your way West. 

We call in to see a man—bless me how the floor rolls. It’s the 
sea motion we've been ha for the last four da Hope he 
won't think it’s the Scotch. Then just a peep in at Bolt Court. 

Oh, that pile of letters, of proofs, of piceures. Home, cabby, 
home, as fast as thy steed will hie him! 

But no matter, we are fit and well, and on Monday work shall be 
tackled in earnest. We have seen new lands, made new acquaint- 
ances, gained health and strength and vigour, aye, and have had 
many pleasant experiences, which will be food for pleasant thought 
for many years to come, thanks to— A Scamprer TO MADEIRA. 

THe Ewnp. 
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A Laboucherian Lay. 


Ox, m’iden with the ringlets brown, 
I ’eard yer singing sweet, 

And, as them notes went up and down, 
They won my ’eart a treat. 

Sich angel tones like saints above 
Are reckoned to unman yer, 

Except for one wee thing, my love— 
The toon was “‘ Rool Britanyer.” 


We'll jest suppose that niggers roam 
Upon an Afric shore, 

Whereon the gentle wivelets foam, 
Or storms of ocean roar, 

Yer can’t deny them tides belongs 
To them there blackies, can yer? 

So soothe yer soul with other songs, 
And don’t sing ‘‘ Rool Britanyer.” 


‘‘ Let Britain with ‘er millions set 
By Thames’s limpid flow ”’— 
Them is the senterments, my pet, 
As animates yer beau— 
So, m’iden with the ringlets brown, 
Rest sidewise w’ile I fan yer— 
Sing “‘ D’isy,” sing “‘ The ’Art Bowed 
Down,” 
But don’t sing ‘“‘ Roo] Britanyer.” 


(They were discussing their meals, one 
of them was a Vegetarian).—‘‘ That was 
our old friend Jones,’”’ he said; “ My 
dinner was Indian corn, to-day.” “Corn,” 
said Brown, “mine was a bunnion.”’ 
‘How was that?” “Rabbit pie, a 
bunny’un. See, stoopid?” 





Two Empires. 


THE cackling of some ancient geese 
Saved Rome from hostile crew ; 
A similar occurrence now 
An “Empire” overthrew. 


Appropriate. 


We think there’s no great oddity— 
Considering what commodity 
We, as a rule, obtain 
From that sagacious swain 
Who says he sells us milk— 
Considering that commodity, 
We think there’s no great oddity 
In cherishing a whim 
That the ‘‘better half” of him 
Should dress in watered silk! 








Goop OLD APHORIsM.—If you want a 
fire to burn, do not try stoking it with 
cold water. 


CHIEF amongst the new American songs, words and music, which 
Mr. Hayden Coffin is expected to introduce to an enraptured 
British public, is ‘‘Drum-Major Jim.” The German Emperor 
read it at sight, and became green with jealousy. One trembles to 
think of what would have happened to the composer, who is an 
Americanised German, if His Imperial Highness had got hold of 
him. The verse which wrought Kaiser William to a pitch of 
enormous frenzy was the following :— 


His moustache has the sweetest cur], 
He walks like Duke by birth ; 
To-day I feel the proudest girl, 
As though I owned the earth ; 
Jim Dandy—that’s just what he is ; 
Such a dude when in (sic) parade ; 
On other days he ‘tends to biz ; 
Of work he’s not afraid. 


Oh, right about face, and march in line; 

Now, girls, I say, don’t Jim look fine ? 

Puts all the others in the shade; 

He’s bossing this parade; he’s bossing this parade. 


THE Makcu or LyTetitect?—The Lord Mayor’s Show. 








A DISTINCTION. 

‘‘And what are you supposed to be?”’ 
‘A lady of the Empire.” 

* Really?” 

‘‘ Yes—the Empire period, of course.” 


‘“‘Fun’s” Booking. 

We have been recreating amongst the Aldine masterpieces of 
modern fiction. Our perusal of the vols. was er on being told 
that strong, healthy, and vigorous vitality was their special feature. 
We have found that feature in many faces—we mean phases. The 
first vol. is entitled ‘‘ Doctor Jack,” a caustic combination of bull- 
fighting, beauty, and brigands. Another vol., “‘ Estranged,” or love 
unquenchable, is prettily pathetic, somewhat reminiscent of Little 
Nell. We waded through a few more vols., and fetched upon a most 
entrancing story, “ En " “ Beware of the widders, Samivel, 
my boy!” exclaimed the Weller. “ But it aint a widder this 
time,” said Sam, raptarously. 

We will say no more further than recommend our readers to 
while away the winter evenings reading these which may be 
placed in the hands of the young folk without the slightest fear of 
contaminating their morals or turning their heads. 


A Paradox. 
Here is a subject for debate, 


Though purposeless its aim— 
You cannot give @ promise true 
And also keep the same, 
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McStoup in. London. 
A 8ST. ANDREW'S NIGHT REMINISCENCE. 


Totp sy HrimseE tr. 


“ HULLoA, coun !” said a young man tae me, as last year 
aboot this time I was hangin’ aboot King’s Cross, jist waitin’ for 
the Jast train tae Edinburgh, wi’ which I was gaun tae traivel. 
Says I, “ Ye may be a countryman, but ye’ve clean forgotten yer 
Scotch lingo.” ‘ That’s very likely,” said he, in a laughin’ fashion. 
“ Come awa’ and ha’e a nip, if it’s jist on acccont o’ St. Andrew’s 
nicht.”’ ‘‘Losh!” quo’ I, “is this St. Andrew’s nicht?” ‘‘ Aye,” said 
he. “It’s a great nicht amang Scotchmen in London.” “ Is thatsae?”’ 

uo’ I; “ that’s queer na, for the de’il a word ever I heard aboot St. 
drew in Scotland. I suppose whan folks traivel they take on 
ueer ways. Weel, feelin’ unco’ strange an’ lonely, and sae far 
rae bame, I sccepted his inveete, an’ we gaed intull a public- 
hoose. The Jad was ceevil spaken, so I up an’ tell’t him a’ aboot 
mysel, that I was a wholesale an’ retail merchant i’ the iron- 
mongery way at Bathgate; an’ that I had been down tae Tilbury 
seein’ my son Jock off tae Melbourne; an’ that I had been ca’in’ 
on ma sitt«r Betsy, wha’d been mairrit an’ settled doon for years in 
Greenwich. At this pi’nt a middle-aged, gentleman dressed, man, 
wha had come intull the bar jist after us, pits in a word, an’, says 
he, “I hear yer’e a Scotchman, an’ that yer son’s awa’ tae 
Melbourne. I’m frae the auld country tae, an’ I’m just 
back frae Melbourne this verra mornin’’’. Although there was 
nae braid Scotch aboot the chap’s tongue, he lookit respectable, 
and I introauced him tae ma countryman wi’ the ulster. Well, 
tae make a long story short, the three o’ us started on a 
bottle o’ whisky, for which the Australian paid. Losh, I enjoyed 
the confab, for oor talk was a’ aboot St. Andrew an’ Sct- 
land generally. Well, the upshot was that I gied them baith an 
inveetation tae veesit me in Bathgate, sac as tae pit in a royal New 
Year. I noticed that the chaps was very abstemious, an’ I gied 
them credit for’t. As for me, I’m accustomed to drink whisky by 
the tumblerfu’, an’ never was fou in my life. Sae I polished off the 
maist o’ the hale bottle. Syne we started speakin’ aboot London 
thieves. Quo’ I (meanin’ the thieves), ‘They couldna’ get muckle 
oot o’ me, as I've only twa or three coppers i’ ma pocket. A’ my 
valuables is in ma carpet bag i’ the cloak-room at King’s Cross 
Station. Indeed, ma maist treasured possession on earth is in that 
same bag, which I wouldna’ lose for a fortin!’ 

It was gettin’ late, an’ the twa o’ them wad see me awa’ in the 
train. Whan we got inside the station, says one o’ them tae me, 
“Tae save trouble, Maister McStoup, if ye’ll gie me yer cloak-room 
ticket I'll get oot yer bag. It'll save time.”” Quo’ lI. “ Ye'’re verra 
kind, bit there’s a young porter i’ the cloak-room that was unco’ 
obleegin’ this mornin’. I'd like tae gie him the price o’ a drink, as 
I had nae coppers at the time.”’ 

Whan we tok oot ma carpet bag we gota compartment. Syne 
we stuck the bag in the rack, and gaed tae the refreshment-room. 
The Australian chap threw doon a half-croon on the counter, 
ordered three whiskies, and then he suddenly said tae me, ‘“‘ There’s 
my brither on the platform! Bide a wee, an’ I'll bring him in an’ 
introduce him tae ye. Look after ma change!" Noo, the Scotch- 
man wi’ the ulster, says he, ‘‘ Losh, I declare there’s n neebor o’ 
mine. Excuse me just one meenit! ”’ 


FUN. 
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I waited on i’ the refreshment-room, p*cked up the AUStralian’s 
change, and drank awa at my whuskey. a. 

Losh, ye may guess what happened! The rascals were a pair o’ 
“ confidence trick ’’ men workin’ thegither. They gaed up tae the 
cairrage, lifted ma puir carpet-bag frae the rack, an’ made clean aff 
wid! A’ that was in the thing was a pair o’ slippers, wi’ the soles 
worn oot, an’ what I had brocht tae London tae show ma sister 
Betsy, the rairchment testimonial that I got frae ma kirk choir 
whan I was precentor—no worth tippence, maybe, bit tae me the 
greatest treesure on earth ! 

“Tosh, I'll no’ forget that awfu’ St. Andrew’s nicht in a hurry!” 


The Pie and the Pillow. 


A Pie met a Pillow one midsummer night 

And said, ‘I don’t mind you a feather! Wilt fight?” 

Said the Pillow, ‘To you Ilook up with a frown! ” 

Said the Pie, ‘‘ That you may, but you'll never look—down.”’ 


The Pie drew a pipelight (two-edged) from its sheath 
And sliced a wild ham-bone from far Hampstead Heath. 
The Pillow proved plucked, and caught that by the hilt, 
And thus from the gingerbread rubbed off the gilt. 


The Pillow a pendulum pulled from his pocket, 

But the Pie parried that, e’en before he could cock it— 
At all near bis eye as he’d striven to do, 

And the clock at that moment struck twenty to two. 


They took them to court, though the Pie wouldn’t budge, 
And brought them before a true jury and judge ; 
They—* The Pillow Case ’’—tried on the very next day, 
The Pillow was ripped—the Pie dished away. 


Said the Pie, in a short-crusty tone, ‘Oh! you sloven! 

I cannot stay long, I am due at the oven!” 

Said the Pillow, a tear from his bright blue eye brushing, 
“T won’t swear, but don’t mind me if I’m a cushing!”’ 


The Pie and the Pillow glared wild in their fury ; 

The judge with his charge—charged three shillings, the jury 
And all such affairs—he’d in future interdict, 

* The gingerbread now is not gilt—eh ?” the verdict. 


From the Blither Ward, Hanwell. 
[This has got into the paper by mistake.—Ep.] 


“The Spirit of Murder.” 


(Time: 12-45 a.m. Place: A street corner in Islingtum. Voices of 
Dramatis Persone: Bacchanalianly loud.) 

Plunket.—“ That fellow, Scribbs, confound him, borrowed a 
tenner from me six months ago, and hasn’t repaid it yet.” 

Junket.—“* The deuce he did! Seven weeks agoI lent him a 
fiver for a fortnight, and I haven’t seen a sign of it since.” 

Plunket.—* Great Heavens! Then we can consider both the 
amounts as bad debts. When me meet the shogwunk again, egad, 
we'll cut him dead!” 

Junket.—** We will! We will!” 

Policeman (popping out of doorway).—‘‘ Sorry, gentlemen, but 
I'll have to arrest you on a charge of conspiring to murder a fellow 
creature! ”’ 
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A Tasting Order. 


Twas half-past two, or three, or four, 
I’m not quite sure, the clock was rocky, 
The Missis met me at the door, 
And I was rather London docky. 
‘What means this?” coo’d that wife of mine 
(Of lonely hours, a stern recorder), 
‘It means, my love, port, sherry, wine, 
A dinner, and a Tasting Order! ” 


I once was asked to be M.P. 
For Ireland’s sake by Mr. Healy ; 
A eaten crowd anointed me 
ith last year’s eggs, and spuds (not mealy). 
I broke a ne fa Lh. I fled , ” 
With face and raiment in disorder ; 
‘‘ Sexton!” they cried, I feebly said, 
‘“‘ John Jameson,” a Shipping Order. 


In lodgings at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
I met Celeste—she was so pretty ! 
Plump, yet petite; her own brown hair! 
Such eyes! such chic! and so grisetty ! 
We mooned and spooned one Autumn eve, 
She was the daughter, I the boarder ; 
My wife appeared—and—I—bzelieve— 
That I received a Marching Order ! 


I’ve yotted with a yo heave ho! 
From Barking Creek right round to Dover; 
And when the wind began to blow 
I’ve yotted with a yo heave over ! 
I love the sea—when I’m ashore ; 
Adore a yot—when not aboard her ; 
The briny—oh! no yotsman more! 
But all I crave’s a Sniffing Order. 


I once was in the county jail, 
By Mr. C. F. Gills’ direction ; 

A friend was there who wanted bail, 
And so I made a slight inspection. 

I scanned the staircase, took a climb, 
Lured by the most polite of warders, 

But—did— not—try the cat, for I’m 
No glutton at such Tasting Orders. 


The man who taught me (as a friend) 

To plant my dukes, get home, then dodge it, 
Says “ Tasting Orders” all depend 

On oof, old son, and how you lodge it. 
Play light, and take your time, until 

The splosh has safely crossed the border, 
Then let him have it, fill the bill, 

And execute a Pasting Order. 


In Dean Street I once nosed to play, 

Or thought I did, but found the doorway 
Was lower down, some doors away, 

Then took my physic, fresh from Norway. 
I saw one act, yet cannot tell 

What happened in the next sick ward or 
Madhouse scene. I left, unwell, 

And took a Disinfecting Order. 


A bounder who was in the swim 
Gave me the tip to put my shirt on! 
I kept—that—shirt, but—trusting him, 
I shovelled quids like so much dirt on. 
Had I my way with such a mare 
She’d take her gallops in a Forder, 
Until turned into different ‘‘ fare,” 
Where cats meet with a Tasting Order. 


Scene—Fishmonger’s Shop. 


Customer (inquiringly).—“ How much for the plaice ? ’ 
Fishmonger (blandly).—‘ One-and-six,ma’am.” 
Customer (sarcastically).—“ I mean the fish, not the establish- 


ment.” 
Pouice InTeLLiGENcE.—A civic myth. 


Sue was describing her latest would-be suitor. ‘‘The poor 
young man looked as though he had been run up cheaply, in a 
hurry ; a sort of jerry-built young man. in fact.” 
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Two More Passages from the Life of 
Penelope Poltwattle. 


Scenge I.—Sunpay. 

THE clean was on. 

Peter, in the idiotic ess of his heart, said: 

“‘ My dear, I'll get leave from the office to-morrow, and come 
home early and give a hand, moving the heavier furniture for you!”’ 

“Umf,” sniffed that sweet woman, Penelope, “I could do a deal 
better without your help. You'd only be in the way! Don't you 
interfere with my work.” 

Ergo, the snubbed Poltwattle did not get leave on the morrow. 


Scene II.—Monpay EveEnina, 


Poltwattle returns at his usual time, and is greeted apm by 
the wife of his bosom, with, ‘‘ Ah, so you've sneaked home at last 
leaving me to slave my inside out, dragging about sofas and side- 
boards, and chests of drawers, and bedsteads and pianos, while you 
sit lazing at the city all day, pretending to work, reading the 
papers from 12 till 5! Bah! all yourself a man? Why 
couldn’t you come home and help—like an honest man? Ugh! 
You worthless, good-for-nothing wretch, you !” 


[N.B.—This is Penelope's fun, swrely.—Ep.}) 


“Fun” in Court. 


THE LATEST LEADING CASES, AND SOME MISLEADING 
ONES. 


NOT DONE BY PROXY. 


Cool Counsel.—* You mean to say, Mrs. Mulcahy, that prisoner 
then pointed the finger of scorn at you?” 

Splenetic Witness.—“‘ 'Dade, an’ Oi do not, sor—Oi do nor. Oi 
don’t belave there was annie jintleman there av the name av Scorn ; 
an’, anniehow, ’twas the prisoner’s own finger—an’ divil a wan 
else’s—that he pointed at me, glory be to God!”’ 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR, 


Magistrate.—‘‘ You are accused of having passed bad money. 
What answer do you make to the charge?” 

Arthur Sunkinvice (spurious money-coiner) sulkily.—* Wal, dash 
it all, re hushup, you ‘oodn’t hev’ me to pass good money, ood 
yer? I don’t reckon as how you ever passed any good money your- 
self, if so be as how it come in your way!” 


HE CRITICISED THE SUMMING UP. 


Perhaps the most memorable sensation in the memorable trial of 
our esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. P. J. Smartfellow, for the murder 
of his wife was that which thrilled the court immediately after the 
learned judge bad finished the peroration of the summing up. 

Pale, .breathless, excited, the prisoner rose to his feet, and 
exclaimed, in a hoarse voice, surcharged with pitying scorn :— 

“Pardon me, your lordship, pardon me; but if your lordship has 
no better skill at summing wp than your lordship has justdisplayed, 
doesn’t your lordship think that your lordship had better go to 
schoo] again, and—LEARN SIMPLE ADDITION ?”’ 





NOW READY, 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, 


HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1895. 


CONDUCTED BY Henry T. JOHNSON. 


LIST OF AUTHORS, 


Lilian Quilter Couch. A. T. Pask. 
Agnes Thomas. Lyon Cyril D’Oyle. 
Juliette de Regueusle (the late), Frank M. Boyd. 
Byron Weober. C. H, Abbott, 
Geo, Curryer. Mark Ambient. 
The Editor. King Bishop. 
Frank A. Clement. F. Grove Palmer. 
Boyle Lawrence. W. Edmondson, 
yd R. Allen. A. L. Tuck. 
Herbert Cadett. And others. 
LIST OF ARTISTS. 

Geo. Gatcombe. J. W. Houghton. 

J. R. Roberts. Kyd. 

F. V. Poole. G. G. Frazer. 

Coe. F. A. Frazer. 


Matt. Stretch. 
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Time, Gentlemen, Please! 


Artful Bobby on his beat, 
Thirsting in the midnight 

Wand'ring up and down the street, 
Sang “‘ Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer, 
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known since creation.”’ : 
P. Nascitur, Esq.—My good sir, such an assertion is little shox 
of blasphemy. Bet you drinks round that you w ¢ thr 
fellows in al] the company to agree with you.” e 
Sinicus.—* Done, dear chappie. (Umpire collects half-a-sor. ' - 
yl ow, boys, before you give your verdict, it’s only fair “To Digcle’ 1 haw ? 
each.) And no boys, before you gi 6 FOUL Verdics, 16 § OMly tal! To Diggle” and “ To Riley. 
to say that I was alluding to Horace Greely 
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SHE was an inveterate “first nighter,”’ and he—well, whiskey 
he asked him the difference between them. 


It was a mere’ "bus man’s quarrel, and the wealth of langu 
She said, “‘ You are fond of a dram, and 


wasted on the desert air of the Strand might almost have set up in He could not guess i . 

business for itself aa a “slang dictionary "'—there was material a drama.’ And now he says he always disliked her from the first. 
enough. But when it seemed that invective and abuse could no ; ; 

further go, one of them clinched the argument by observing to the It is a Par cry from North Kensington to For Farshire, but if Mr. 
other: “ Go and get a pen’orth o’ Keating's insec’ powder.’ Then Henry Robson, the defeated Liberal candidate, went Farther he 
they drove off severally could not fare worse. 


PROMOTES DIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


culty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or 
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what is supplied as ‘‘HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please | 
C0 write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed) to | 
« . ) 
Gr /3 CMA Fi S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
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All communications concernina Advertising in “‘ Fun ind ** Fun Almanac” should be addressed to Advertisement 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Boswell House, 
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The Camellia and The 
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a r oe 
3 ‘That ain't no rose,” said ‘Enery 
‘ that’s a blooming hastor orfculler. Stick it inyer’at, Arriet-’’ And 
if Arriet stuck the Camellia in her hat, and ‘Enery paid for it, 
and they walked away, but not in the direction of Kensington. 
Now ’Arriet meant to keep the Camellia in water and wear it on 
Sunday, but later in the evening she was ejected from the jug and 
bottle department of “The Pig and Whistle,” and mislaid the 
Camellia in the gutter, so that it, being badly run over, died in great 
agony. The Cabbage was purchased by a Labour memberas he came 
‘ome from the “Ouse, and eaten by him next day to the sound of bad 
grammar. 

And the moral is 
come to the same e 
worse to die in tl 
member? You 
Labour member! 
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Walworth Road. Did you say it was 
han to fa!l into the hands of a Labour 
But then, you see, you didn’t know that 
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MAN SCORES FOR ONCE! 


.ccepted her 


Messes. Baker & Sow are determined that Londoners shal! be 
well provided with bills of fare at fair tariff. To this end they 
have added the Panch Tavern to the already long list of their 
establishments, and Fleet Streeters can there be ee at 


moderate prices with luncheons or dinners that would reflect 


credit on the most recherehé Paris café. 


THe Pelican of natural history is famous for its care for its 
young. The other Pelican famous in the history of yo en | 
journalism, the smart paper buoyed oP “{ the ever buoyant 
cheery Boyd, provides for the young and old alike, and here is its 
Christmas number, with contributions in prose and verse, by the 
brightest pens and pencils of the day. 


at the Crystal Palace National Cycle Show, Fun beat al! reccrds 

ound the track on the Ajax bicycle. The Ajax defies the lightning 

of criticism in all its bearings. It is unlike the County Council in 
that its cranks are serviceable and perfect 
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A Green Chrysanthemum. 
(FUN IN EARNEST.) 


Just*a London street crowd. 

Cyril Wentmore pushed his way amongst it only to see a common 
sight, a girl lying on the pavement, her head upraised by a police- 
man, a thin careworn girl, who, nevertheless, appeared to him the 
fairest woman he had ever seen, a woman whose huddled shape and 
shahby dress could not hide the gracefulness of her form. 

By ee side stood a cabman who was calling heaven and earth to 
witness that it was not his fault that the horse had knocked the girl 
down. 

“T tell you I’d a’ cleared her as easy as winkin’, only just as she 
gets in front she staggers like, and the ’oss he bumps agin her, 
cvuldn’t do else, poor thing. Faint with hunger or summut, I 
think.” 

‘Ts that true?" demanded Cyril. 

“ Like enough,” briefly responded the policeman. 

The girl opened her eyes, and then, recovering consciousness, 
declared the cabman free from blame, whereupon the policeman, 
having taken his number, let him go, grumbliog at the loss of 
custom the delay had probably entailed. 

‘What are you going to do with her?” asked Cyril of the man 
who, by this time, had resigned his charge into the hands ofa 
motherly-looking woman. 

“I dun’ know. Ain’t a case for the station; send her home, I 
s’ pose.”’ 

“Can you take her?” this to the motherly woman. 

She hesitated. “I would, but my man will be wanting his 
dinner.” 

No one else offered. 

“T'll do it,” said Cyril. ‘ Where d»> you live?” 

The question seemed to pain the girl, and she made no reply. 
Then the policeman winked. ‘Come, now, what is your name and 
where do you live?” he asked, authoritatively. ‘“‘Be quick or I 

must take you to the station.” 

Then, in a low tone, she replied that her name was Mabel Lang- 
ton, and that she lived in Blight Street, Hoxton. 

Hailing a hansom, the policeman placed the girl inside, and Cyril 
followed. As he did so he noticed the thin hands were ringless. 

As they drove through the streets, now deserted, now crowded, 
the girl was strangely silent, and Cyril respected her reticence. 

Blight Street is not a desirable locality, but, compared with many 
Hoxton streets, itis almost a paradise. About the middle the cabman 
stopped. 

“ What number?" he asked. 

“J —I don’t live quite here,’’ she said, nervously. ‘I will get out, 
j lease. I would rather walk.”’ 

She seemed so agitated that Cyril had no choice but to let her 
cet out. 

Putting her hand into her pocket, as she stood on the pavement, 
she felt for her purse. As might have been expected, some one had 
relieved her of it. 

‘It has been stolen. I have nothing,” she said, piteously. 

‘‘T hope there was not much in it?” said Cyril, courteously. 

‘‘No, no,’ was the hasty reply. Then, after a pause, “ It was 
all I had.”’ 

“It does not matter,” said Cyril, mendaciously, ‘“‘ 1 was coming 
this way, and, in any case, cou'd not have let you pry for my ride.” 

The girl thanked him, a gleam in her eyes showing that she 
appreciated the inexactness of the reply. Then she turned away 

Cyril paid and dismissed the cabman, and then watchei the girl. 
She walked unsteadily, as one overcome with weakness, bumping 
against passers by, and now and then leaning for support against 
the bulks and poste which front the shops. Presently a man, against 
whom she had lurched, turned and threatened to strike her. 

This determined Cyril. He quickly followed her, taking advan- 
tage of the shelter afforded by the crowded street, until he saw her 
turn down a darksome lane. Still he followed, and again she 
turned, this time into a court so narrow, dark, and dirty as to be 

imply loathsome. Her litue figure, with the indescribable lady- 
heal in the step, seemed strangely out of place amid the squalid 
surroundings. 

She entered the passage of the foulest house in the court—door, 
there was none, it had stood open till the hinges dropped away, 
and then had been used for firewood. Seeing there was no attempt 
at privacy, Cyril followei her as she ascended the filthy stairs. 
Her abode was at the vary top, all he could tell for the darkness 
was that she unlocked a door and entered, and locked it behind 
her. He waited a minute. Were those strange sounds sobs ? 

Cyril felt he could hardly leave her thus: even as an unknown waif 
she had surely some claim, if only in their common humanity. 
Yet he had no right, now he had seen her safely home, to intrude 

n her further. 
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He went downstairs, and meeting a lad in the passage, asked 
who owned the house. 

“ Mr. Jenkins.” 

“‘ Who collects the rent, then ? ” 

‘“* Mother.” 

‘‘T want to see her.”’ 

‘Ho, does yer? Hi, mother,’’ the lad shouted, putting his head 
into a blackness which represented the entrance to the kitshen 
staircase. 

After a short pause a woman came to the door. Her dress was 
ragged and untidy, and she had the blowsy, unkempt appearance 
which comes from a long course of charing, but her face was not 
unkindly. 

Cyril opened the conversation by a few commonplaces, and 
gained the woman’s heart by presenting the lad with a shilling in 
reward for his services. Then he said— 

‘You have a young la——, a girl, I mean, who lives at the top 
of the house ?”’ 

“ Well, and what do you want to know about her?” 

‘‘ She was knocked down by a cab, and I brought her home. I 
am afraid she’s a good deal hurt, though she won’t allow it.” 

‘‘ Well, and if she is, what then?” 

‘‘T don’t wish her to want for anything. She had her purse 
stolen,” he explained. ‘ She said there was not much in it.”’ 

“Much! Not to you, but a shilling’s a fortune to such as she. 
Poor thing! and she’s not a bad girl, either.” 

Cyril did not know enough of the phraseology of the poor to 
appreciate the remark. 

‘Tf I give you the money you will see that she does not want?” 

** Well, I will if I’m paid myself, though I suppose I ought to ask 
why you are so interested. She’s not a wrong ’un, though I’m not 
the woman to b'ame girls as go wrong just to keep life in 'em.” 

“Who is she?” 

‘That's telling.”’ 

Cyril handed the woman a small gold coin. 

‘* Her name’s Mabel Langton. She gets her living making up 
cheap flowers. It’s not a bad business, only there’s so plaguey 
little of it. She don’t do badly, taking one week with another. 
I'll be bound she earns a shilling a day.”’ 

i A shilling a day, and he often spent ten times that amount on a 
inner ! 

‘‘ She does not look as if she was used to it,” he hesitated. “How 
came she here? ”’ 

‘“Warn't brought up to nothing, as I’ve heard; so, when her 
father was took sudden over losses, she had nuthin’ to live on, 
so she tried governessing and one thing and another, till she took 
to this. That’s the tale. It may be true or false. So long as she 
pays her rent, it’s not my business. She’s a good girl, I believe, 
and quite the lady. Allus got a pleasant word, even when she aint 
had bite nor sup for days together, which is trying to the bast of 
emnpers: and it’s hard work for a girl to keep good in a place like 
this.” 

Cyril could hardly ask more. He gave tha woman a couple of 
pounds, t> be spent on Mabel’s needs, and left, promising, like the 
good Samaritan, to return and pay any debt. He left his card, too. 

In this short space Cyril Wentmore—man of the world—had 
fallen in love for the first time—he who had laughed at the fabled 
powers of attraction. Yet he had hardly spoken a word to the 
woman he loved; but was not that word enough? for the sweet, 
patient face convinced him of its owner’s g>odness of heart and 
temper, as the landlady’s statement had of her uprightness of 
character. 

He recognised, as he walked through the unlovely streets of 
Hoxton, that he was in love; and to the true lover marriage is the 
only possible outcome of such love. Yet he resolved to do nothing 
in haste. Oa some excuse he would meet her again, get to know 
her, and find out if she was worthy to be his wife and to carry on a 
line of man proud and honourable. He did not doubt that it would 
prove so; but, O! the joy of finding his forecast correct! 

He suffered himself t» dwell on the delights of teaching her to 
love him, and then of taking her away from the slums, and seeing 
the wasted form fill out and the lines of care and want die off the 
pretty brow. He was impatient for the time to come. 

sasiness he dared not neglect called him away from London for 
a few days, days tedious and unprofitable, the only pleasant hours 
which were those when he could sit quietly and think of Mabel and 
form plans for the future. But he did his business well, for did not 
toil mean increased ease and security for Mabel when he should 
have won her? 

The business dons, he hastened back to London, and as early on 
the following day as he could he went to Hoxton. 

The door of the diugy houss was perforce open. There was no 
change tiat he could see, and he had anxiously scanned the out- 
sid:, feariag, as l vers do, something dreadful and intangible. 
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He knocked at the landlady’s door; there was no answer, so he 
writed. Presently she came back, wiping her lips. 

She had just been across to the “‘ Flower Pot ” she explained ; these 
were times when people must take a drop, or there was no telling 
what the consequences might be. 

Then, diving into the room, she produced a scrap of newspaper 
from which she produced a heap of silver. 

‘*T-can account for every penny,” she said. 

‘“‘ Confound the money,” he said, angrily, ‘‘ How is Miss Langton.” 

“Ab, poor thing. So you haven’t heard. Now I thought you 
had come for your money. And it was in the papers, so Joe said. 
I cannot read myself.” 

“What was in the papers?” 

‘* The inquest.” 

‘“‘ What inquest: Is Mabel—is she dead?” he gasped. 

‘Dead as anit. The very day as you were here last. After you 
was gone I went up to her and couldn’t make her hear. Nor the 
next day. Then, as I had not seen her nor any of the other folks 
as lives here, nor any of the neighbours, I made so bold as to go up 
and force the door. And there she lay on her bed as dead as dead. 
I fetched the doctor, and he said as she must be inquested, and 
there’s been one at the ‘‘ Flower Pot,” in the bigroom. They brought 
it in death from heart disease. I gave evidence, and I told the 
coroner what you said, and a)! they gave me was a shilling. The 
doctor said as how it was the shock acting on her half-starved 
frame. They said as she couldn’t ’a had anything worth men- 
tioning to eat for days, and there wasn’t enough in her room to 
make a meal for a mouse, let alone a woman. She’s to be buried 
in parish ground, but I made bold to spend some of your money in 
getting her a proper funeral—£l1 12s. it cost—and I had her 
brought across here again, and to-morrow she’ll be buried 
respectable from this house, and I thall follow her myself.” 

‘Ts she here now ?”’ he asked. 

‘Ay, in her room. Would you like to see her?”’ a 

Cyril bent his head and followed the woman upstairs. It was 
the barest of rooms. A rough table, a broken chair, a few pots and 
pans, and a mattress, old but clean, laid on the floor. On this 
mattress, in a cheap coffin, lay the form of Mabel Langton. 

The woman crossed to the mantel-shelf and took up a flower. 

‘‘ She was a-holding this when I found her, and so I’ll put it on 
her breast. It’s a queer sort of flower. I wonder where she 

got it.” 

Cyril looked and knew. It was a green chrysanthemum he had 
worn in his coat on the day he had found her and followed her 
home. 


Dr. Johnson in London. 
(Continued.) 


I pip not venture to speak any further about the delinquencies 
of the Whopper, and the Doctor and I pursued our walk in 
silence. I noticed that he seemed to be looking round in rather a 
bewildered way, as if he missed some specially familiar object, and 
as we drew near to the Law Courts he said inquiringly, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Boswell, I fail to see the City Gate.’ ‘The City Gate, Dr. John- 
son,’’ I repeated in a helpless way, ‘I do not know what erection 
you are ref Oh! you mean Temple Bar?” “ Yes, sir,” 
replied the Doctor, sharply, and with a searching look, ‘‘ of course 
Ido. Pray let me have no further pretence or evasion ; what has 
become of it ?’’ With my most propitiatory smile I told him that 
it had been removed to make way for the charming monu- 
ment that for several years ;ast has been the pride of London. 
‘Do I understand you to tell me to my face, Mr. Boswell,” said 
the exasperated Lexicographer, as he scornfully contemplated the 
ridiculous Griffin that now rears its horrid head above the statues 
of the Qneen and the Heir Apparent, “that my picturesque 
old friend Temple Bar has been impiously sacrificed to make way 
fo. that scaly monstrosity—that outcome of grotesque imagina- 
tion, which is only fit to disgrace some pagan temple?” I 
really could not but sympathise with my esteemed friend’s scathing 
comments, they seemed so eminently justifiable. To divert the 
Doctor’s thoughts from this painful matter, I humbly suggested 
that we should get a glass of whiskey at some ‘‘ Shades ” that were 
conveniently near.* To this proposal my majestic companion 
promptly assented, only stipulating—(1) That the brand should be 
a Highland one, of proof strength; and (2) that no sordid question 
touching payment should be mentioned to him, either directly or 
inferentially. ‘I will not touch an Irish brand,” he said with de- 
cision, “for we have now-a-days a great deal too much of Ireland 
in many other ways, and I cannot personally consent to contract 











| s Terms for mentioning the particular ‘ Shades” which were honoured by 
the presence of the great man can be obtained on application to the Advertise- 
ment Department of Fun. 
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this additional connection; and besides this, my preferences are all 
for the ‘Mountain Dew.’” + I readily agreed to the first of the con- 
ditions imposed, but more reluctantly to the second stipulation, 
which in a less noble and exalted man than my distinguished friend 
would have savoured of meanness. During our stay in the 
“shades” I found that Mynheer Van Dunk was a teetotaller, 
compared with the Doctor, for the famous Dutchman did have 
@ certain (if small) proportion of water to his spirit, whereas my 
august companion took his ‘* Mountain Dew” in an unadulterated 
form. On leading the Doctor out from the “ Shades” I found him 
somewhat less severe than before, and I could not help noticing 
that his oratory lacked the sledge-hammer frankness and classical 
finish it had previously exhibited. He was also inclined to es.ay a 
vocal effort, but this I succeeded—after a dignified though some- 
what incoherent protest on his part—in persuading him to forego, 
as an audience was beginning to form, and a policeman was 
walking towards the group. The ample figure of the Great Scholar 
swayed from side to side for a time, but after we had taken a turn 
or two in the fresh air of the Embankment—the Doctor once 
very nearly took a turn in the fresh water below the Embankment 
—his habitual bodily and mental stability was sufficiently 
reinstated, As we continued our pleasant stroll along the 
Embankment towards Westminster, discussing the inherent 
weakness of teetotalism, the bang of a great drum and dis- 
cordant noise from hundreds of throats suddenly struck on 
our ears, and, looking round, we saw that a procession 
was coming close behind us. ‘‘Mr. Boswell,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, as he changed sides so as to place me _ between 
himself and the mob, “what is the meaning of this long 
regiment of disreputable looking persons being allowed to mono 

polise a considerable part of this public highway, and to make thi; 
scandalous noise? Where are the troops?” ‘ My dear friend,” I 
replied, sorrowfully, ‘there are no soldiers near, nor will there be 
any. This is the beginning of a great demonstration by the people 
who will meet in Hyde Park to the number of, perhaps, fifteen 
hundred, and pass all kinds of resolutions which nobody will take 
the least notice of. The people are all powerful, and you must 
not try to interfere with or control them.” ‘And pray, sir,” 
retorted the irascible Doctor, ‘‘ what do you mean by the people ? 
You are answering my questions in riddles, and you will oblige me 
by something more explicit.’’ I did my best to explain to the 
learned man who the people were, and also what the police were 
(the Doctor had noticed the one who came up when we were out- 

side the ‘‘ Shades”’). I then told him that the great demonstration 
that had jostled us on the Embankment was intended to secure 
the immediate abolition of the police force of London, because the 
latter had made themselves very obnoxious to a section of the 
people. That section of the people maintained that it was an in- 
sult and outrage to them that anyone should have more money thau 
they had. ‘And who are the two well-fed, sleek, and sanctimonious 
looking men who appear to be leading these hopeless lunatics?” de- 
manded the Doctor, with extreme asperity, ‘‘ Those, sir,” I replied, 

‘are men of some education and information who never do = honest 
steady work, but being possessed of a fatal gift of the gab, 

deliberately encourage the stupid and futile cupidity of tens of 
thousands of the less able reputable =a men, with the result 

of leading them sooner or later to a state of poverty, and often to 
crime, which latter, however, they would openly characterise as 

‘regrettable excesses,’ and secretly applaud.’’ The Doctor, on 

hearing this, became so exceedingly wrathful that he could not 

speak with his usual majestic calmness for a minute or two. I was 

anxious to hear the great man’s words, but all I could cstch was 

‘* cowards’ and ‘‘ horse pond much too good,” which he muttered 

sotto voce, at the same time grasping his heavy oak walking-stick 

(which he always carried) in a most significant manner. 


t Any further mention of the brand must be paid for at our usual advertising 
— (To be Continued.) 

Tue anxiously yearned-for, long-expected Dramatic Critic bas 
come at last. ‘Ici on parle Frangais”’ is not a piece of vast dimen- 
sions, but the critic who can spread himself in reference to an 
amateur performance of it in this fashion is vast indeed :— 

‘One can hardly find words to express one’s admiration of the 
magnificent way in which all the amateurs, w.thout exception, 
acquitted themselves in their various capacities, and to picture with 
what indescribable enthusiasm, rapture, and delight the company 
present received IT; and, taking into consideration the great disad- 
vantages to be contended with, even the most merciless critic could 
not criticise other than favourably upon irs production.” 

When next the critic of the West London Weekly News lets him- 
self loose on the “ Bush Amateurs,” let him adopt for his motto 


this adaptation from the Bard: 
“Much virtue in rr.” 
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The Irish Bull, the Scotch Drover, and 
the Predominant Partner. 


A DRAMATIC EPISODE. 


THe Drover (shouting loudly) :— 


Wuo’tt buy, who'll buy? The Irish bull 
Is very cheap to-day. 
With fatter kine the market’s full, 
Welsh mutton too has got the pull, 
I much regret to say. 
We're giving bulls away ! 
Upon this beast we set 
Small price, the sale to close. 
There’s not much meat upon him, yet 
He'll make a nice domestic pet, 
A child might lead him now, you bet, 
Aye, lead him by the nose. 





THe Drover (sotto voce) :—~ 


Why, bless my life, here’s John himself, 
The customer for me. 
He’s got the land, he’s got the pelf, 
You can’t put him upon the shelf, 
Predominant is he! 
Now, now—just let me see— 
A bit of business I might do, 
And sell this sorry beast. 
If John would only see me through 
What matters it—twixt me and you— 
What all the other partners do ? 
It matters not the least. 


Tue Drover (quietly to John Bull) :— 


Good day, Sir! Have you come to buy ? 
You have! That’s right. Look here, 

This animal I lead, Sir, I 

Am wy of, I won’t deny. 

en purchased, bulls were dear. 

At present, it is clear, 

It takes up time, it takes up space, 
It not earn it’s keep. 

Now, if you'll offer me a place 

gee your farm—I like your face— 

I'll —— hang it all, Sir, in that case, 
I'll let you have it cheap. 


Tue PaepominanT Partner (with a twinkle in his eye, to 
4 * ~~ Drover) :— 


Young man, man, you're very kind 
In this your time of need. 
But may I mention that you'll find 
Old John is very far from blind, 
Ah, very far indeed ! 
You lean upon a reed, 
And when it breaks you come to me 
And hang upon my arm. 
But, e’en supposing I agree, 
I think it would be well to see 
What use, if any, you would be 
Upon an English farm. 


THE Drover (with alacrity, producing programme, marked 
“* Newcastle” ) :— 


Permit me—I’ve a programme here 
Of all I mean to do. 

T’ll upset law and interfere 

With rent, and ind , and beer ; 
The Lords shan’t lord o’er you— 
I'll see that matter through. 

In fact, I'll take you well in hand 

nl fio ne é 

: ust your wealth, your land, 

Class-hatred shall be fed he fanned ; 

And this I'll do, 7 understand, 
If you will buy this bull. 


246 FUN. 


THe Paepomrsant Partner (decidedly, to Drover) :— 

Thanks, thanks! If I’d allow you, you'd 
Upset my ancient ways. 

Your remedies are coarse and rude, 

Your readjustments far too crude 
For these enlightened days. 
The policy that pays 

Is “ Slow and sure,” eatest vice 
The haste that a show. 

Of course, 1 may be over nice, 

But you will never me entice 

To buy that bull at such a price. 
I therefore answer—No! 


(John Bull turns angrily away. The Drover pulls the Irish Bull 
viciously by the nose, and the Irish Bull tosses the Drover over the 
nearest fence.) i 

[CusTarn.] 


Socialism in an Awful State. 


THE aspirations of the Socialists had been realised. The State 
had taken them up. They were clothed, washed, warmed, boarded, 
educated, amused, and enlightened by the State, free of charge. 
When they had overcome their dislike rte tg mashed, they gle 
comparatively happy. Not, perhaps, with the joyous happiness of 
the child who MY cried for the moon and been pacified with a 
sponge-cake, but, at all events, with the calm dispirited happiness 
of the full-grown man who has asked for a White Elephant and 
been presented with one. 

Any way their lives were freed from care. By order of the State 
they rose at 7, had breakfast, and walked out two and two, came 
back, and were set to such tasks as they were fitted for, dined, more 
tasks, tea, then chats about Theosophy, Spooks, the Seven Lord 
Roseberys, Mahatmas, Dreams, Visions, Nightmares, and Social 
Vagaries, then to rest, weary and hungry, at8p.m. Time passed 
on, slowly indeed, but surely. For Time is himself governed by 
law, and a bit of a Socialist, and is, therefore, always sure, not 
to say, cocksure. Any way, Time passed on. You see, Time never 
does anything, he only passes it on. Enthusiasts have sometimes. 
thought that something was done. It wasn’t, it was passed on. 
There was once a Tyrant who gave his people a Constitution, and 
his le ruined their Constitution with political excesses, but 
the Pyrant camé back as fresh as ever. Which thing is an gllegory, 
As I was sayings Time passed on. By the bye, it is a curious fact 
that, although he has a strong hand, and takes all the tricks, Time 
mele may but always passes. So Time—(‘ Time! Time!!’” 
—EDITOor. 

Well, in course of Time, the Socialists began to find that the 
life was a bit slow. Very pleasant and quiet, and all that. 
But monotonous, beastly monotonous. So they got up an 
agitation- against their state, and the State sent them to bed 
early for a week. One day, however, a Socialist rose and de- 
nounced the State in a fiery speech. He was in the middle of a 
confused but flowery peroration when a State tailorran up to him, 
measured him for a waistcoat, remembered that he had one in 
stock which would fit, and clapped it on the orating Socialist before 
he knew where he was. It wasn’t a bad sort of waistcoat, looked 
very well indeed, but it hadno armholes. Now, no man, much less 
a Socialist, can perorate properly without using his arms. So he 
calmed down. Next day, however, when he was brought before 
the authorities, he gave them a piece of “ what he was pleased 
to call” his mind. ‘‘ Wasn’t there such a thing as free speech ?’’ 
“Certainly not,” said the authorities. ‘No right of public meet- 
ing?” “Never heard of such a thing,” said the authorities. 
“Was he a slave?” ‘By no means,” said the authorities. 
“ What was he, then?”’ But the authorities onlysmiled. “‘ Wasn't 
this the Perfect State, and wasn’t he a citizen?” ‘ Now, look 
here,’’ said the authorities, who had had enough of it: ‘ Drop it. 
D'’y’see, dropit! As long as we manage this asylum, we won’t 

have any insubordination. So don’t try iton. Take him back.” 

He was taken back. He was also taken aback. So were his 
friends. You see they had been living in a Fool’s Paradise without 
knowing it. Their ultimate recovery is not despaired of, but it 
will be a matter of time. And, as I was saying, Time —— 


Re F course you know when a dress is like the victim of an angry 
“No, I never heard.” 
‘ Well, the next time you are asked say, when it is gored, and 
tell them I said so.”’ 


Tue disturbances in Russia over the rye exportation will in future 
be known as “ The Russian Ry-ots.” 
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QUITE THE LATEST. 


A Town Councillor at Cork has denounced, as indecent, a picture 
of fa Highland bull, painted by an R.A.. and exhibited there as 
a poster. 


ScENE: CORK, 


Pedestrian Chappie (just arrived, after a year's absence).— 
‘“* W-what,-what’s the matter with the gee, old flah ?”’ 

Equestrian.— Haven't you seen the new regulations compelling 
owners of all animals to provide suitable and decent clothing for 
them? Fact, old man! Got to have a tailor now for your cows 
cand pigs!” 


“The Atrocious Crime of Being a (Poor) 
Young Man!” 


How sweet ’twould be to fill a niche 
Within the Shrine of Fame, 

And to some Scheme, or Street, or Hall 
Bequeath an honoured name. 


Or give your signature to “ pufis”’ 
For infants’ safety swings, 

To baking-powder, jam, or soap— 
And heaps of other things. 


But, do you know, I’m languishing, 
As rogue in dungeon-cell, 

Like “‘ flowers that wither,’’ Hemans like, 
Beneath the north wind’s spell. 


My crime would never place me in 
The dock—it is not even 
Recorded in the “‘ opera” 
Of Mr. Justice Stephen. 


But breaking heart and tear-dimmed eye 
Beneath Success’s ban— 

It is—an awful crime it is 
To be a poor young man. 


Ah! would some coiffeur in the Square 
Could sell me something new, 

To haste the hirsute growth as fast 
As sprouts the green bamboo. 


Could I but pick up some job-lot 
Of hoary-headed years, 

I might obtain some scant respect, 
And mingle with the seers. 


Be blind, or bald, and minus teeth, 
Be gouty, if you can, 

But, by the Gods and Goddesses, 

Don’t be a poor young man ! 


Down with the Lords! 
A FEW POINTS OF VIEW. 


THe Laspour MEMBER’3 :— 


Yu ‘ang it hall! I'm with yer there, 
ree Lords is little use, ait 

Their beastly pride, their ’orty hair, 
Is jest the very deuce. 

My pals says: “ Bill, jest pars & lor 
All other lors revoking!” 

And them there Peers says: ‘’Old yer jore, 

You’re joking!” 


Tue Fappist’s :— 


Ah me, dear friends, they're worldly wights 
Who talk of common sense, 

And go to music halls o’ nights 
And do not take offence 

At scanty skirts, but over rash 
Their consciences they smother. 

We've smashed one Empire up, let’s smash 

The other! 


Tue Pot-Hovusg Porrricran’s:— 


Yes, sir, the Lords must pack and go, 
Their veto we shall stop. 

The country wills it, and—-no, no— 
Well, just the smallest drop, 

Too long they've ruled, too long by far, 
The simple poor oppressing ; 

Well, just one more, sir, since you are 

So pressing. 


Tue Irish Party’s:— 


Down with the rascal landlord crew, 
That —_ our little game. 
Bedad! bejabbers! and whirroo! 
Ochone! and likewise shame! 
A royal row, and, please the pigs, 
e’ll make our foes look silly, 
And dance some very Irish jigs 
On Billy. 


Tae Orner Irntsu Party's :— 


Down with the Lords? Thanks, not for us! 
We know the game of old. 
Not by such chaff, such empty fuss, 
Are such old chickens sold. 
Down with the Lords! But where's ‘‘ Home Rule” 
For which we've spent our money ? 
Coming? Ah, Redmond aint a fool 
My sonny! 


Lorp RosEBERY’s :— 


Down with the Lords! Now there's a cry 
To catch illit’rate votes! 

Well, anyway, we'll have a try 
Before we—turn our coats. 

This dcdge may prove a do, I say, 
If not a do r erring— 

Whip up the pack, we hunt to-day— 

herring. 


Tue Lorps :-— 


Pooh, h! What nonsense! Dash it all! 
The fellow’s off his head. 

Down with the Lords. Such bounce we call 
Extremely underbred. 

But p’rhaps—we have it—it must be 
A random flash of humour. 

He loves such mad frivolity 

Says Rumour. 


Tue BririsH PUBLIC’S AS IT READS ITS PAPER :— 


“Down with the Lords.” Six columns, oh, 
Dear me, what rubbish next. 

The silly season’s gone, and, lo, 
By folly still I’m vext. 

‘“*‘ School rd Election. Latest.” Bah ! 
Another silly letter. 

“ New Opera by Gilbert.” Ah! 

That's better ! 
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Waftings from the Wings. 

Anxp 80 the Gaiety Girl of Leicester Square is to be eclipsed. It 
seems a great pity, but needs must when the author of the 
succecding piece drives. She has had a merry life of more than a 
year; so, I suppose, she cannot grumble. But what are we to do 
without our Tommy Atkins, and our Jimmy on the Chute, Boys, 
and our Pride that Has had a Fall, according to the fair Juliette ? 
And, now that the fogs are on, how are we to get slong with no 


‘‘ Sunshine Above,” and little pleasures of that sort? It is really 


very hard, and I don’t like it a bit. 

On the four hundredth night, which might have been the first 
night, so packed was the house and so enthusiastic the audienc 
Mr. Edwardes gave away more of those delightful souvenirs, which 
was pure generosity on his part, as be could get no advertisement 
out of it. But we shal] remember him kindly in our hearts, and so, 
perhaps, he will consider himself repaid. And it costs us nothing, 
which is another advantage. 

After all, I daresay the Artist's Model will be a very nice sort o 
gir), and, as the London County Council h: isdi . 
the theatres, she will be lively as well The Artist’s Model unde 
L.C.C. rules would be a lay figure in al! like r 
are not very enticing, are the. An artist friend of mine once had 
a lay figure which was so exact to life that it used to send him in 
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don’t think I will pursue t! ect any further. 


I went to the Empire the other night to see how things were 


going after Chant-icleer had crowed. I found that it was getting 
on very nicely, thank you. The ballet was still danced by ladi 

innocent of trousers, and th: promen .de was as bright and as scru 
pulously orderly) and as well filled with ladies and gentlemen as it 
was before Li énsing Day You may know that the eighteen feet 
promenade is to be narrowed down to nine feet. And perhaps you 
will be able to tel] me how this alteration will keep the sexes 


r 


farther apart, as is the desire of the Humdrum Bouncy Flounce-il. 

(I call it Flounce-il, because flounces are used to m 

longer. It is very weak, but there has been nothing doing lately.) 

The show at the Empire is splendid. Yvette Guilbert was there, 
and Yvette is delicious. Yvette is not pretty. Yvette stands quite 
still. Yvette is not much to look at. Yvette’s voice is merely 
tuneful and flexible. But Yvette is ravishing. Yvette has a style 
and @ mauner that grip you at once and hold you tight. Yvette is, 
in fact, Yvette—and that is enough for any man. She sings her 
songs in French—which is, perhaps, as well, all things considered. 
It sounds better in French, you know; andif your wife is with 
you, you can both pretend that you don’t understand the language. 
On the other hand, if you are solus, you can laugh heartily at the 
end of every line, even though it is all Greek to you. Many of the 
audience did this—only they did not do it artistically. They looked 
at their neighbours to sce when it was the right time to chuckle. 
And there was plenty of chuckling—like unto that you may hear in 
the smoking room. 

But Yvette can be risqué without being vulgar, she can give us a 
soupcon of naughtiness that is clear soup (con), not thick. In short, 
I like \ vette very much indeed. As, indeed, you may have noticed. 

The Schaffer acrobats were also here. They beat roulette hollow. 
When the bal! spins round you have some faint glimmering where 
it is, and that it will stop some time. But when the Schaffers 
begin throwing themselves about you don’t know anything at all. 
They are the most wonderful acrobats ever seen. I would put Sher- 
lock Holmes among them for two minutes, and he would not know 
whether he was in a den of monkeys or a rotary printing machine. 

On Brighton Pier is peerless, which may sound strange if you are 
reading this to an admiring group of listeners, but which is all 
right if you spell it. It is one of the jolliest ballets ever seen in 
London. And that gentleman who sings in the quartette ought to 

oe erine the lead in a crack comic opera. 
half as well as he can warble. 

Miss Alice Holbrook, who succeeded Miss Marie Halton as Lady 
Dorcas in Claude Duval yesterday week, is a young South African 
born actress of considerable talent, who has also had a lengthy and 
very successful career at the Antipodes, in Sydney more especially. 
A relative of Mr. B. Barnato, the Kimberley diamond king, her 
earlier associations were in the fields there. In Sydney she suc- 
ceeded Marion Terry in Joan of Arc, and had a great reception, 
her vocal capabilities being highly praised by Cecchi (Melba’s 
singing master), whose pupil she then was. In London she has 
been studying under Professor Russell. The ease in which she 
assumed the réle in Claude Duval shows how well laid is her 
artistic resource GOSSAMER 
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Fun Week By Week. 


Thursday, November 29th.—When the Albert Hall isn’t big 
enough, the songstress must, indeed, be great. She is the greatest 
—Patti. What a wonderful artist she is, and what youth! She's 
evergreen ! 

I remember once reading in some Greek legend or other that 
there was a certain woman who could charm so well with her voice 
that she at one time charmed open an oyster. I don’t know whether 
Adelina could do that, but I daresay she could open an oyster Patti 

Excuse my humour. I’m suffering from a demned moist, un- 
pleasant cold. 

We had some pretty pieces. The Diva sang ‘‘The Jewel Song” 
from Faust (Tosti’s ‘‘ Serenata’ was given as an encore), and 
“FE lizabeth’s Prayer,” from Tannhduser. 

Besides flourishing the baton under the nose of Patti, Mr. 
William Ganz beat Lloyd and Santley up and down, and?Amy 
Sherwin and Marie Dubois and Mr. Popper. 

Friday, November 30th.—To the First Carnival Fancy Dress 
Ball at Covent Garden. Hope it won’t be the last, for it’s just the 
merriest affair. I’ve danced on no better floor than the parquetry— 
not even in Paris—in Paris, now the home of dancing. The 
band kept perfect time, if some of the dancers didn’t; but ‘“ that 
don’t matter,’ as the little boy said to his gum-boil. He wished it 
did. Yes, the band kept perfect time, and that was better. James 


a L 

Glover, the master, selected popular music. Nothing fires one so 
well as popularmusic. The ball was a success, despite the absence 
of fancy dresses. There really was scarcely a noticeable dress. 
The nearest approach to fancy dress on the female side was a lady 
dressed as a bride—a bride, mind you, showing some shapely var: 
arms and a broad expanse pink breast. She might be called 
blushing bride. One man went as a lump of coal, another as 

“ cracked nut,’ another a ‘fried whiting,’’ and a fourth as 
bundle of asparagu 


Gus Harris may be congratulated. If you want a real downright 
bit of fun, the second ball takes place on Friday next. 

Saturday, December 1st.—After sleeping off the effects of the ball, 
went to the Institute of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. Fear I have only space to catalogue some of the pictures. 
Sir John Gilbert's ‘‘ Haste Hill, Haslemere” is as pretty as Haste 
Hill, Haslemere is. A. W. Hunt’s “ Saltwick Bay’’ is a study in 
atmospheric effect. Few others can do what Hunt can with a 
rainbow. Can’t describe it. Word painting never comes up to the 
other sort of painting. Albert Goodwin conjures up old memories 
of the Riviera when one looks at his ‘‘ Monaco,”’ which, by the way, 
is another atmospheric effect. Water colours, I believe, are good 
for atmospheric effect; they make ’em more natural. ‘ An Ethio- 
pian Fellaheen Boy,’ by Carl Haag, is instructive. 

The great exhibit is E. R. Hughes’ “ Biancabella and Tamari- 
tana,’ her snake sister. It is taken from Straparola, a French 
fairy tale. Biancabellais as beautiful asher nameis long. She is 
very young. She is entirely nude, except for the embraces of a 
green glittering serpent. She and the serpent are in a milk can 
filled with milk, on the surface of which rose leaves are floating. 
The scene is the lonely part of a garden surrounded and shut in by 
tall dense trees. The snake is embracing Biancabella, ands is 
moulding into perfect shape and symmetry the yet undeveloped girl 
or woman. It is a peculiar sight. 

Herkomer sends a portrait of somebody, and somebody sends a 
portrait of Herkomer—Herkomer has the worst of the give and 
take, but that goes without painting. 

Sunday, December 2nd.—Looked through the Christmas number 
of the Penny Illustrated Paper, which for this occasion only is the 
Sixpenny Illustrated Paper. But what of that? You get six times 
as much for your money. It is called ‘‘Christmas Cards.’’ The 
cover is the four queens—queens of beauty, I suppose, and Mr. John 
Latey, the editor, has refaced the ordinary queen face with four 
faces of actresses. It is certainly a novel and pretty idea. Many 
fine drawings are there under this cover, and many capital stories. 
It’s a good annual—a deuced good annual. 

Monday, December 3rd.—Yes, Emil Sauer has come to stay. He 
came originally, I believe, for eight performances. Now, he is 
being re-engaged all over the shop, as they say in society. He has 
given half of his performances, and is wholly popular. I shouldn't 
wonder if he turns out as great a “‘fad’’ as Paderewski. I don't 
know that he’s less clever. This was the best show he’s given. 
More familiar and at home with his English audience, he let him- 
self go this afternoon, and we had the most beautiful display of 
fireworks I remember since Paderewski. Sauer’s execution is 
delightful. Besides the greatest master Schubert was represented, 
and Mendelssohr, Schumann, Chopin, Moszkowski, Sgawbate, and 
Sauer himself, who, out of harmony with his name, contributed, as 
a sort of make-weight, a sweet little waltz, which he danced with 
his fingers on the piano to the tune of ‘“‘ Echo de Viease.”’ 
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“Should He Upbraid?” 


SHOULD he upbraid? His wife said that he shouldn't; but be 
said that he should; and he did. Upbraid! The whole neighbour- 
hood could hear him upbraiding. What for? Why, simply because 
his wife’s mother had gone on a bicycle tour in his knickerbocker 
suit. His wife, who was attached to him, tried to argue with him. 
She pointed out that her mother was also attached to him—she 
needn’t have pointed this out; he knew it already—and she said 
that he was a brute to vant to deprive the old lady of a little inno- 
cent recreation. But he, like most men, was not amenable to logic. 
He retorted that he didn’t want to deprive anybody of any- 
thing ; all he wanted was his knickerbocker suit. So he went on 
upbraiding. 

At this moment a cab drove up to the door, and out got his 
mother-in-law. They had not expected her; but they were both 
delighted—she with all the gush of giddy girlhood; he with the 
self-contained reticence which is an Englishman’s proudest boast. 
What had she done with the bicycle? was the first question asked 
by her daughter. What the Dickens had she done with that 
knickerbocker suit? was the silent question that swept through her 
son-in-law’s mind. Then the old lady did a tale unfold. 

It appeared that she was was going down hill, with her feet 
up and the brake off (for she was nothing, if not a scorcher), 
when a doddering old doctor of divinity, meditating on the 
mysterious ways of Providence, and not looking where he was going 
to, ran into her, and the spell was broken. When the poor old 
lady came to she could have cried, for the nasty old man had 
jabbed his head through the front wheel, and she couldn’t pull it off 
without spoiling it. However, her sense of propriety at once 
showed her that if she were found ruralising in the company of a 
damaged Doctor of Divinity and a broken bicycle, it might be sup- 
posed by the vulgar that it was a ‘‘ bicycle made for two,” and 
people would be talking. So she unstrapped her valise from the 
now useless machine and stole silently away. In the seclusion of 
a wood she changed the knickerbocker suit for the ordinary 
sonventionals, and come home by rail. When the story was over, 
her daughter wept over her and comforted her. But her son-in- 
law, finding on inquiring that she had left his suit in the wood, 

vent away to his study and upbraided worse than ever. 

‘You are wanted, sir,” said the preternaturally plain but highly 
recommended parlourmaid, as the reunited family sat at dinner the 
following evening. ‘‘ Who wants me?” said the so-called master of 
the house. ‘The perlice,” replied the maid. ‘Called no doubt 
about the dog license!” said the wanted-one as he went out. Bret 
nis mother-in-law had a look upon her face that plainly said, very 


Lines written at Ramsgate. 


The following, though evidently intended by its author as serious, is far funnier than 
Although the sender may feel 


offended at its appearance in this journal, for which it is obvious he did not 
intend it, he will, on calling at this office, receive the same price for it as if he 


nost would-be comic copy that is submitted to us. 


had !—Eb. | 
Let us come to the sand by the sea-shore | [Very pleasant in the right wealner.} 
Let us gaze on the rippling waves (‘‘ Gaze,” eh? Evidently not a Cook’s tourvst. | 


That are now like a maiden’s mirror, 
So quiet and smooth and fair; 
‘And now like a range of mountains, 

tagged and angry and weird. 
Say can so gentle a motion 
Change toa fiery wild? [What isa fiery wild ? 
The breast of yon old ocean 
tesembles in its moods 
‘The bosom of lovely maiden. [Complimentary, eh ? 
‘Tis as changeful asa girl 
Whose heart throbs love and hatred, 
With mercy mild and meek, 
Mad with rage and spiteful, 
Calm and gentle with love, 
Sly with revenge and deceit, 
Or beauteous, sweet and soft. 
But in each aspect wondrous, 
‘Food for both eye and mind. 
Oh, maiden come to my arms here ; [Come away, gent 
Oh, ocean take me in thine. 
I would rest on thy bosom, oh, maiden ; 
I would rest me on thine, oh, sea. 
Oh, sea, thou art surely a maiden ; 
On, maiden, thou’rt surely a sea. 


Who ever heard of an angry mountain ¢ 


Good job he does not mention the 
naiden’s NdaNLe. From 


‘Oh! this man must have been having a time of it lately. | 


le reader, tivis is no place for us. | 


And the author is evidently at ‘ 
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plainly, ‘There is more in this than meets the eye!” And there 
Was. 

‘‘ Mr. Mindlechips, I believe,” said one of the two officers waiting. 
“Yes,” said the owner of that historic name. ‘This is your 
property, is it not?” continued the officer as he produced the 
knickerbocker suit.” “It is indeed,” said the delighted Mindle- 
chips, “I was afraid it was lost.” The officers exchanged glances, 
and before the astonished Mindlechips could remonstrate he was 
securely handcuffed, charged with the attempted manslaughter of 
Doctor Dichworter, of Dandle; told that whatever he said would 
be used against him, and torn in a four-wheeler from all that he 
loved ; torn in the hey-day of his middle-age from his cigars, and 
his butler, and his Irish whiskey. 


The Court House at Dandle was crowded. The Assizes were on, 
and Mindlechips stood at the bar to answer for that knickerbocker 
suit. The case against the prisener was overwhelming. He admitted 
that the suit and the card-case found in one of the pockets was 
his. He had been identified by several persons who had never seen 
him before. And he had been picked out from a dozen other men 
by a blind man’s dog, the only spectator of the tragedy. Doctor 
Dichworter, with his head poulticed, was brought in his invalid 
chair, and was understood to be swearing to something or at some- 
body underneath the poultices. Then Mindlechips, who defended 
himself, told “the straightforward, manly, preposterous truth.”’ 
The Court was convulsed, even the Judge smiled till the tears 
rolled from his eyes. 


Having, after several false starts, got that smile well in hand, the 
Judge summed up. He pointed out the conclusive nature of the 
evidence against the prisoner. Put great stress upon the knicke: 
bocker suit, dwelt lovingly on the marvellous instinct displayed by 
the blind man’s dog, animadverted severely on the ill-timed levity 
of the defence, and left the casein the hands of the Jury. The 
Jury said ‘‘ Guilty!’’ and the Judge, who was shortsighted, mis 
taking Mindlechips for a mere boy, sent him to a Reformatory for 
two years, and ordered him to receive six strokes with a birch rod. 

His wife and her mother ‘“‘ saw him off.’’ He upbraided them. 
Should he upbraid? Hang it all, why shouldn't he ? 


‘Wat band do you think that musically-inclined Miss Ringer 
ought to belong to?’ asked one lady of another. 

“ A hus-band,” replied young Bilques, who is much mashed in 
that quarter. 


Varize Lectiones. 
VIII. VINCULA AMORIS. 


Love’s bonds (we’re told) in days of old 
Were subtle and ethereal, 

They’re so no more, temp. "94, 
Their nature is material. 

Once Cupid's darts bound loving hearts, 
Now we use written fetters, 


: The best love-link is pen and ink— 


| oa mnidente méirror to 7 , vee 
Did he expect a maiden’s mirror to make a noise y conte iccialh Aes dae a leita 


The maid forlorn no more doth mourn 
In sorrowful distraction, 
She takes the train to Chancery Lane 
Aud institutes an action ! 
She takes each note that Strephon wrote 
(Each missive her case betters) 
‘* Dear Miss Joan” to “‘O my own!” 
Love's bonds are now love-letters ! 


The maid foresaw that love and law 
Might some day be related, 
So now she brings love’s murmurings 
And gets them stamped and dated! 
Since their contents are evidence 
And, therefore, money-getters, 
The luckless youth then learns this truth— 
Love's “ bonds " are now love-letters ! 


A man of (electric) light and (advertise. 
ment) teaching. — Captain lonald Scott, 
since he gives all his advertisers a (Nelson'>) 


column. 
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First Tramp. ae Yeer, Bill, wot a fuuny little brush. 
Second Do.— Oh, some new-fangled luxury. I serpcose ' 
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Some Pips of Philosophy 
By a COMMONPLACE PERSON. 


Way is it that a woman is charmed 
to be called a kitten, but strenuously 
objects to being called a cat ? 


While man, on the contrary, is 
rather flattered by the appellation 
“dog ’’ (pronounced dawg), while he 
resents in a violent manner being 
spoken of as a puppy. 

Is-it to be inferred from the above 
that man is partial to the soft im- 
peachment of antiquity, whilst a 
woman desires juvenility ? 


If so, why does Brown dye his 
whiskers ? 


Jones doesn’t mind a bit if his 
sweet wife calls him ‘“‘a dear old 
donkey,” but the same Jones becomes 
pugilistic if alluded to as a ‘‘ young 
ass.” 


If Jones speaks of Mrs. J.’s bosom 
friends collectively as a pack of hum- 
bugs there is trouble, but if the same 
Jones stigmatises any particular 
friend as such there is a lovely kiss in 
store for him. 


On the other hand, Mrs. J. may 
abuse the male sex collectively as 
much as she likes, and Jones rather 
likes it, but if she dares to insinuate 
that Brown or Robinson are indi- 
vidually not quite angels, she is met 
\ with the retort that ‘‘ Brown isa jolly 
good sort if you only knew him,” and 
that ‘ Robinson isn’t half a bad chap, 
don’t you know.”’ 


‘‘ When,” said a great Babylonian 
sage (or was he a Ninevite ?), ‘‘a man 
can answer these things, let him set 
about the question of which came 
first, the owl or the——’’ But 
there the inscription breaks off, and 
the end of the question must ever 
remain er in obscurity. Pro- 
fessor Oldchees has written four 
volumes quarto to throw some light 
on the matter. 
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MeEssks. SPARAGNAPANE’S Christ- 
—_ mas Crackers are so beautiful they 
are certain to go off—their hands— 
taken by indulgent parents of happy 


Wonder wot it’s for.”’ , 
children. 


(Sardonica lly). 


NURSING MOTHERS 


SHOULD TAKE 


Robinson’s 


PATENT 


Groats 


EVERY NIGHT. 


and ** Fun Almanac” should be addressed to Advertisement 
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SEASONABLE. 


Miss Prettypert.—‘* What a Christmassy-looking man you are 


you put me in mind of plum pudding and holly.” 


The Story of Bill and the Cat. 
3y A SENTIMENTALIST. 


THERE never was, I can assure you, @ milder, kinder, gentler 
creature than Bill, when he was sober. I have it on the authority 
of an unimpeachable witness who once saw him sober. Of course, 
Iam ready to admit that when in drink Bill was a bit wild. But 
what of that. Boys will be boys. And afterall Bill was only a 
big, headstrong boy. Supposing he did jump on his wife. It was 
his own wife. Honest as the day was Bill. Wever touched any- 
thing that didn’t belong to him. Basides his wife didn’t complain. 
Lay speechless for months, and when she could speak, insisted 
that she jumped on herself. Then, as if she didn’t know, just 
because three policemen and a neighbour or two swore that they 
saw Bill jumping, the cruel, hard-hearted Judge must imprison 
poor Bill and order the Cat. Poor Bill! I can see his face now. 
The big tears rolled down his cheeks, and his voice quivered, as he 
fell back fainting in the arms of the warders, one wild ‘‘ Wot for ?”’ 

“Wot for?” Ah, my friends, that cry still thrills my very 
heart. Think of the poor, broken-hearted, delicate fellow, who 
never did a hard day’s work in his life, being made to do all sorts 
of menial and unpleasant tasks. And the Cat! The horror of it! 
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» Mr. Jollidogne 
Pet. Beneath a load of ‘‘ bums.’ 


Jollidogne.—‘* Really? Well, you always put me in mind of mistletoe.” 
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King Wenceslas.: 
IN A MODERN DRESS. 


THIs monarch lived in bygone years, 
The date I cannot tell. 

He was a king in ev’ry sense ; 
He was a “ brick” as well. 


The snew was spread o’er hedge and heath, 
As spotless as his reign, 
When this good-looking sovereign 
Looked out upon the plain. 
And while he viewed the wintry waste, 
His heart grew faint and sic 
To see an old man hewing wood, 
And then to “ cut his stick.” 


It was not in the good king’s heart 
The agéd one to snub, 

He emulates the early bird, 
He’s looking after ‘“ grab,” 


‘* What trade and dwelling hath this man ; 


And is his oe ood ?”’ 
‘He dwells rt C me Norton, sire ; 
And lives by chopping wood.” 
‘Go bring me silks and cloth of gold, 
Rare gems of matchless glow ; 
We will to Chipping Norton hie 
3efore the sun is low. 


‘* Prepare to fight the elements, 
To brave the winter's rage, 
Thou'lt have a book in history, 

And bear a title, page.” 


The snow gave way beneath the page 
His bauer was so great, 

Until the master saw his mate 
Was in a sinking state. 


The monarch from his royal fob 
A flask of liquor drew, 

And, sacrificing Number One, 
He quickly brought him to. 


‘‘ Thou art not fashioned, gentle youth, 
To bear the battle’s brunt. 

I'll take thee on my royal back, 
And never take affront.” 


Through winter and discomfort went 
This all-devoted pair, JBEC? 

And yet the good king never thought 
It was a bore to bear. 


There’s no one now alive to say 
What ills the pair beset, 

But certainly they’ve not arrived 
At Chipping Norton yet. 


Now, ye who carry lentil soup 
And comfort to our “ slums,” 
Give man a lift when he can’t shift 


Oh, that such things can be in this age of enlightenment and 
sloppy sentiment! ‘‘ Wot for?’’ Ah, ‘‘ Wot for?” 

I saw Bill a week ago. He was just out. Broken-spirited, list- 
less, all his old bluff manliness gone. Notajumpin him. I went 
up to him. He wrung my hand, and burst into tears. We == 
together. Was this poor, stricken youth the stalwart Bill of old? 
‘Well, Bill,’ I said, at last ‘“‘ how’s your wife?” ‘ Don’t speak of 
her, sir,” says Bill, in a broken voice, ‘don’t speak of her. Don't 
ask me what she’s been and gone and done. Don’t sir, don’t.’ 
And I didn’t. 

But, would you believe it, I heard afterwards that the ungrateful 
woman, taking advantage of his weakness, and his shaken nerves, 


had been jumping on Bill ! 


Ir is estimated there is 865 tuns of gold in circulation in this 
country, or £110,000,000. I do not believe it, or more of i: would 


come this way. 


Tur cloud with the silver lining being so much in need of repair, 
especially the lining, dramatic authors and bardlings are warned 


off until further notice. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


La Contrabandista has been turned into The Chieftain. German 
Reds have paved the way for the Savoy. Sir Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. Burnand have taken a little one-act musical play and turned 
it into a capital three-act comic opera. Now, in less skilful hands 
it would have been very probable that this extending of one act 
into three might have shown signs of being long drawn out; but 
the collaborators have been skilful enough to nothing attenuate, 
nor set down aught in a hurry—so The Chieftain at the Savoy bids 
fair to be one of the biggest of the Savoy successes. 

The story in itself is so funny that alone it might serve as enter- 
tainment, and Mr. Burnand has restricted himself to one or two 
puns only. You know how I dislike puns,don’t you? Fancya 

r little amateur photographer, forcibly elected to the leadership 
of a band of brigands, made to marry the strong-minied wife of 
the late captain! Fancy, after his rescue, his first and proper 
wife strongly objecting to his story; and, fancy, more than all, 
when the chieftainess appears upon the scene! More than this I 
cannot tell you. You must imagine what Burnand at his best 
would do with such promising materials. 

Sir Arthur’s music is in his happiest vein—bright, sparkling, 
melodious, humorous, and musicianly all through. There are so 
many captivating numbers that it is impossible to specialise. The 
coneuilal pieces, too, are quite worthy of the hand that wrote them. 
Miss Rosioa Brandram as the strong-minded chieftainess, Miss 
Florence St. John as Rita, a prisoner awaiting ransom, Mr. 
Courtice Pounds, Mr. Walter Passmore, and Mr. Scott Fishe, all 
worked nobly. 

The Chieftain will be a big success, and all who love sweetness 
and light should visit Mr. Carte, although payment at the doors will 
be more appreciated than the presentation of Cartes-de-visite. 

If you feel chippy and run down, see your doctor, and pay his 
bill; if you feel blue, run down and see the doctor, down to Sloane 
Square to see Dr. Bill. There will still be somet: ing to pay; it 
may be half-a-guinea, or it may be a shilling—according to taste— 
or rather, according to pocket. If he cannot pull you through you 
may as well cease your Court to the goddess of laughter—you are 
beyond hope. You may as well at once confine your recreation to 
an occasional evening at Exeter Hall. If the Kangaroo Girl doesn’t 
make you jump, you may reconcile yourself to the fact that you are 
confined to your seat by a strong solution of metaphorical bees’ 
wax. It is all up with you. 

For, you see, Dr. Bill is a rattling farce, and will make the 
ordinary, commonplace individual laugh unceasingly for a couple 
of hours. You will remember what @ success Alexander made of it 
at the Avenue, where it was put up asastop-gap until The Struggle 
for Life was ready. Perhaps you may remember, too, that The 
Struggle for Life was a failure, which was a piece of irony appre- 
ciated by Alexander, as well as by everybody else. 

Dr. Bill is capitally interpreted at the Court. Miss Kenward, 
the only original Kangaroo Girl, is immense. Figuratively speak- 
ing (not her figure-atively), she romps the piece into success. And 
when a certain Lottie Venne-tures ifito farcical comedy there can 
only be one result—fun, effervescent as champagne, light as air, 
mercurial as—as a barometer. There is Charles Hawtrey also. He 
is the most colossal stage liar of our generation, and what more 
need be said in his praise? He is admirable all through. 

Now, Mr. Manager Chudleigh, I can’t say any fairer than this, 
can I? Dr. Bill should draw long and strong—even though he is 
not a dentist. But physicians can draw, too—the long bow, in the 
matter of bills. 

There is a fine programme at the Palace—the Shaftesbury 
Avenue, not the Sydenham Palace—just now. I do not mean to 
suggest for an instant that there is not also a fine programme at 
the Sydenham Palace, only tliat I haven't seen it. First of all—in 
importance, not in priority, are Harry Grattan and Fred Storey— 
both from the “ regular’’ boards. Storey'’s legs are more circum- 
navigatory in tendency thanever. Their long distance excursions are 
most remarkable. And Grattan, too, seems particularly lively as 
well juat now. They sing, and dance, a capital duet—can you dance 
@ duet ?—and tell all about prudes upon the prowl and so on. It is 
an exhilarating “ turn.”’ 

Dagmar and De Celle are a lady and gentleman—I do not know 
which is which—-who sing various songs most excellently well— 
especially the lady, whose ‘* Yodel” is a thing to be remembered. 
She is a bit of a ventriloquist in her way, too, and sends some of 
her upper notes for a jaunt along the house-tops. And by this I 
do not mean to suggest that they raise the roof. On the contrary, 
they are very sweet and pretty. 

Mr. W. H. Clemart, a young gentleman who does not know what 
to do with his hands, is one of the cleverest mimics I have heard. 
His imitations of Beerbohm Tree and Harry Paulton are lifeiike. 
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Jeannie Bishop, the “black Letty Lind,” differs, I should say, 
from the late Swedish prima donna in more than the colour of her 
skin. For I am told that Jenny Lind had a really nice voice. 
O’Gust, the French clown, who is very funny, but might find us 
something fresher than that egg trick, not to mention the other part 
of his entertainment; Blocksom and Burns, knockabout artistes, who 
are distinctly funny without being in the slightest degree vulgar, 
which is a rare thing in knockabout artistes; Miss Fannie Went- 
worth, who gives a humorous musical sketch; the beautiful 
tableaux vivants, etc., make up asplendid evening’s entertainment. 
GOSSAMER. 


Woman’s Logic. 


Tue old, old story; daughter fair 

Arraigned before paternal chair; 

A missive from admiring heir, 

Who seeks with ardour to declare 
The views which animate him. 


‘‘ This man’s a non-such of his kind,’’ 
Says Pa; “his good looks leave behind 
E’en graces of a cultured mind. 
You lucky girl! Indeed, I find 

It hard to over-rate him.” 


Thus strongly he the case presents, 
Enlarging on safe shares, good rents, 
And reputation for sound sense. 
In vain, for all his arguments 

Are answered ser-i-at(e)-im. 


J. O’B. and his Comforters. 


JoHN O’Butt—he had taken the O’ to oblige a Party he knew, 
but he knew the Party obliged him to take the O’, and he naturally 
did not feel at all O-bliged to the Party. As I was saying, John 
O’Bull, otherwise known as J. O’B., the patient and long-suffering 
J. O’B., had lost everything but his sense of humour. He took his 
Fun regularly like the wise man he had been, and would be again. 
Meanwhile, he sat, surrounded by comforters, with a Newcastle 
programme in one hand and a life-preserver in the other, waiting 
for the unexpected to happen. It happened, as usual. 

‘* My dear fellow,” said his chief and most irritating comforter ; 
“The Lords must go, they really must!” and he looked very, very 
determined. ‘Go where?” queried J.O’B. ‘Oh! goto the——.” 
No, to his eternal honour, he didn’t say it. But it was an awful 
shave. It sent a shiver through all the comforters, and reach even 
J. O’B. himself. ‘‘I mean,” continued the comforter, ‘they must 
go right away; go right away and stop away.”’ J. O’B. looked up. 
“‘T see,” he said, ‘‘ you want to take even them away from me. 
And they are all I have left. Itis very hard. Besides they ought 
to be left, for they are generally right.’’ You see J. O’B. was 
full of Fun, he had just been taking some. ‘‘ Now, look here, 
John,” continued the chief comforter, ‘don’t get excited. The 
Lords must go. But,” and here he winked an impressive but 
strictly confidential and unofficial wink, ‘“‘ but I don’t quite see 
how it’s to be done Now, as you will have to do it, and as you 
don’t want to do it, I am going to leave it entirely in your hands. 
When you have found out how it is to be accomplished, just you 
let me know. See?’’ and he winked more unofficially and confi- 
dentially than ever. 

At this moment a very dignified and portly comforter, who had 
taken, or been given, a back seat, gave a nasty cough—one of those 
dry, chilly sort of coughs that knock the bottom out of everything. 
Well, this cough had a most remarkable effect upon the chief com- 
forter. He immediately began all over again. ‘‘ You see,’’ he said, 
“the Lords must really go. Of course we shall find a substitute. 
I’m a Second Chamber man myself. Or,” he added, as he turned 
nervously to a slim and spry comforter who was looking grimly on, 
‘‘T belteve 1 am a Second Chamber man, I was yesterday anyway. 
So, my dear John, you as predominant .’ But the caully 
comforter on the back seat coughed again. The chief went on 
nervously, “‘So my dear John, you must do away with them, you 





really must.’ And he resumed his seat amid the tumultuous 
cheers of his fellow comforters. 
- * * . * +. 


But, do you know, I think J. O’B. sees through his comforters ; 
Ido, indeed. I met him this morning. He was smiling, but he 
looked as if his mind was made up. ‘* Well,” I said, ‘“‘ what are 


you going to do?” He looked at me queerly. Then he said 


laughingly, ‘‘ What am I going to do? What a silly question to 


ask on Tuesday morning! Why, I am going to buy Fun.” Iam 
afraid it will go very badly with those comforters. 
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Keeper (after narrow squeak).—* Well, Sir, you ought to be a safe un to go shootin’ with!” 
Muggins.—‘* Wh—Why ? How d’ye mean?” 
Keeper.—“* Why, there don’t seem to be no way o' causing a gun accident that you ain't familiar with! "’ 





A Woman Weeping. 


I can bear the sight, on the lethal plain, 
Of our ranks to the charge advancing, 
Of the image of God being cleft in twain, 
Of the wounded war-steed prancing. 
I can bear the sight of the once brave knight 
On the scene of his death-stroke sleeping : 
But I cannot endure the sad, sad sight 
Of a woebegone woman weeping ! 


I can bear the sight of the railway train 
Being wrecked by a rough collision : 

Of the lunatic loon, in the madhouse lain, 
Cursing heaven with a fierce derision. 

I can bear the sight, in the death-black night, 
Of a ghost through my chamber creeping : 

But I cannot endure the sad, sad sight 
Of a woebegone woman weeping ! 


I can bear the sight of a bird of prey 
When a babe for its breakfast choosing : 
But it gives me the creeps to behold the way 
That my cash is each day vamoosing 
In purchasing dresses and gewgaws fine 
For my wife: and, although I rue it, 
My regrets are vain, since that wife of mine 
Has a method to make me do it. 


’Gainst her wishes she knows that I ne’er can fight 
When the tears down her cheeks are creeping : 
So she “ bleeds ’’ me by mevns of the sad, sad sight 

Of a woebegone woman weeping! 


A Certain Maid of London 
Town. 


PRATE not to me of country lass, 
Of Phillises upon the green, 
Of nut-brown maids who trip the grass, 
And in the cornfields go to glean, 
Or pose with pails in Soisied clean— 
My muse I crave to let me crown, 
With rose and lily garlandene, 
A certain maid of London town. 


Though London with its seething mass 
Moves ever like some vast machine, 
With blatant roar of soul-less brass, 
Yet in the human-tide is seen 
The impetus of passion keen. 
But I heed not its ceaseless frown 
While I gain laughter from my queen, 
A certain maid of London Town. 


To paint her beauty, I, alas! 
Can find no word that seems not mean: 
I could not name one in a class, 
Whose sweetness glints like summer sheen, 
Who walks like angel on life’s scene. 
Bedecked in fancy’s latest gown ! 
And yet she’s only seventeen — 
A certain maid in London Town ! 


L’ENvol, 
Sweetheart of dear and tender mien 
Why further set my worship down ? 
You’ve ev'ry charm I want, I ween, 
O certain maid of London Town ! 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 


By a Hapwazarp HomIList, 
No. 25.—Tue Fartyt or Apirnam CosBe. 


To turn your circulation cold 

And absolutely disconcert you, 
You've but to think how slight a hold 

You have on any little virtue. 
However brightly it may burn, 

The faintest breath that Fate releases 
Will topple over the concern 

And smash the fragile thing to pieces. 


The absence of assay or test 

The reputation much enhances, 
And goodness, in the very best, 

Is largely built on circums'ances. 
The thief is by occasion made; 

But, stay, for fear you grow splenetic, 
I'll ply my story-telling trade, 

And drop the purely homiletic. 


Apinam Cons, a simple youth 
Of ordinary education, 
Was much addicted to the truth 
In all his walk and conversation, 
To devious and shifty ways 
He, practically, bade defiance, 
And on his word (tradition says) 
A lot of people placed reliance. 





tle seldom told the whitest die, 

(nd never ventured on a thumper 
(A height not often compassed by 
\ linen-draper’s counter-jumpe 
The tax-man he would never ‘‘« 

On any plausible persuasion, 

l never once descended to 

set 


ihe paltry “n at home = evasion, 

1 t S66 \ ] ever inasked 

{ Ver } bre {, red to a? WwW it 
ine ** 53 vy i youd me never ABKE d, 


(nless he really wixhed to know it. 


Vhen asked to entertainments slow, 
Where boredom reinued without assuagement, 
He'd suv le didn't wantt 


Not} lead ‘a previous engagement.”’ 


Men cast on him the ecornful eye 
And withering ejaculation, 
But maidens were attracted by 
His enviable reputation. 
And one of these—oh, direful thing 
To have to tel] in this connection 
Induced him to go canvassing 
For voters at a bye-election. 


Oh, what a piece of work is man! "’ 
fo quote @ pregnant observation) 
Copn’s character at once be van 


ler, level rat I 
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With fitful and uneasy air, 
"And ways that were observed to fa ter, 
He ceased to he exactly ‘‘ square,”’ 

And with the truth began to palter. 


At first he simply held his peace 
While others plied the art of fiction, 
And saw romance’s pile increase 
With no attempt at contradiction. 
But Jower, soon, he sank than that, 
His conscience he contrived to bury 
(crew with suggestio falsi pat, 
And also with suppressw veri. 


‘‘Our candidate,” he’d sav, with fire, 
‘Will take upon himself the onus 
Of giving all that you require, 
And something extra, as a bonus. 
Qn any point which you advance 
No candidate can well be sounder: 
The other side can have no chance, 
Their candidate is such a bounder. 


‘Our man, a3 nobody disputes, 
Is wholly free from cant or schism, 
While his opponent’s attributes 
Are forgery and atheism. 
3eware his too seductive arts! 
Are you aware that he engages 
To have his tea from foreign parts, 
And co'lar ev’rybody’s wages? ”’ 





I know not if these means uncouth 
Achieved the ends anticipated, 

I only know Aprram’s truth 
Was utterly eradicated. 

His conversation has become 
Unnecessarily meudacious, 

His looks are lowering and glum, 
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AFTER THE RACE. 


irtoon Verses, see page 256.) 
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After the Race. 


WHat THE Wixwers THINK :— 


Horran! hurrah! and three“times three! 
The “ flowing tide”’ is turning ; 
The other stable’s up a tree, 
And our now must be 
A bitter n learning. 
A noble horse, a splendid race, 
wa cert from start to finish ; 
‘ve wiped away our past 
And tis not likely that the pace 
Will e’er again diminish. 


For silly talk who cares a fig, 
It teils of drear dejection. 
Now Scotland’s reeled, let Erin jig! 
We've carried off the stakes at Brigg, 
We'll sweep the great election. 
Home Rule, that broken-winded hack, 
Is beaten now—and that’s meet— 
Though famcus jockeys stride its back, 
Unto the knacker’s it must pack, 
It’s only fit for cat’s meat. 


We'll follow up our luck, and let 
Who will despise, deride us; 

They’ve got to learn our power yet, 

We'll stick together, and, you bet, 
They'll find they can’t divide us. 

So, hip, hurrah! and three times three! 
The “ flowing tide ’’ is turning. 

The other stable’s up a tree, 

And our Penang now must be, 
A bitter n learning. 


Waat THe Losers pretend 10 THINK :— 


What beastly luck! Our noble horse 
Its value thus enhances. 
It must have been the wretched course, 
The time of , or p’rhaps the force 
Of other ces. 
We clearly see we must have won, 
Nor could have swerved nor faltered, 
If Unionist had never run ; 
If Home Rule had been backed by Fun ; 
If all things had been altered ! 


Wuat THe Losers really Tink :— 


Thggndes ie Seen se bts temeehy 
This race has the token. 


The stakes for we fiercely yearned 

By wiser sportsmen have been earned, 
Our ring is broken. 

This race, not to our horse, 
The whole horizon alters. 

It strikes us (with amazing force) 

We shall be warned from ev'ry course) 
And posted as defaulters. 


“Fon’s” FImnars :— 


Come, gallant sportsmen, one and all, 
And listen to our tipping. 

It’s well a spade as to call, 

But, though we not sing too small, 
You will not-catch us tripping. 

His faith upon Home Rule who'd pin ? 
Not one of ! That's hearty. 

You see it ly was too thin : 

Did any dream that it could win, 
Except the Irish Party ? 


Well, take our tip ; its worth it’s weight 


In qld. though it is weighty. 
Back shunieh for “Cup” and “ Plate” 


It’s sure to win—as sure as Fate — 
With ease and dignitate. 

Then, having backed this certain cert 
To win the coming races 

With all your wealth, you will not hurt 

If finally you put your shirt 

On “ Truth” and “ Right” for places, 


FUN. 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, December 6th.—They’ve revived the pleasures of the 
once famous Olympia Skating Rink at Knightsbridge. Mr. Arthur 
Roy is to be congratulated upon his rink generally—the floor, the 
band, the instructors, the skates and the skaters, and most of all 
perhaps for his first grand Costume Carnival, which came off 
to-day. It was quite astonishing to me to see what really good 
sort of le attended this gala, and dressed themselves up for the 
benefit of less daring gazers. 

Friday, December 7th.—Messrs. Dowdeswell are always showing 
@ new and always original. Like certain theatres Dowdeswell has 
a cliéntéle and I’m always meeting the same faces—especially the 
often pretty faces of the women. There’s a mildly flirtation air 
about Dowdeswell’s galleries, which for amusement runs the 
pictures hard. 

The new water colours, “In and About Venice,” by Signor G. 
Vizzotto-Alberti, are sweet little things of blue sea and blue sky 
and the picturesque gondola and the dark-eyed gondolier. Don’t 
think any country could be more harmonious in their colours than 
Venice. 

When you’ve had enough of the New Master of Venetian sea- 
scapes you may turn to the Old Masters—or their portraits. 

Saturday, December 8th.—To the Crystal Palace to see the 
Cycle’ Show, which made the “fountain” for once in a way 
resplendent, 

Stopped to hear the famous Palace Concerts as conducted by Mr. 
August Manns. Manns is a fine old fellow, full of go and energy, 
and when there’s but little fire in the music he puts more in his 
baton. He’s very happy at selections, too. The popular masters he 
often plays, but now and again he finds (and sometimes composes 
himself) a beautiful little thing all lilt and melody, which he gives 
you at frequent intervals throughout the season, and is often the 
means of popularising some which might never have heard the light. 

Manns to-day unearthed a charming symphony of Haydn’s, which 
has not been heard at the Crystal Palace for more than thirty 
years. It’s ‘‘La Reine de France,’’ a theme which just suits the 
Sydenham instrumentalists. 

After we have mentioned Stewart Macpherson’s orchestral idyll, 
‘‘ A Summer Day Dream,” and said that it falls pleasantly on the 
ear, and praised Ben Davies for his graceful rendering of Sigis- 
mund’s “ Spring Song” from ‘‘ Die Walkure,” we’ve mentioned the 
best items which went to make up a thoroughly enjoyable programme 

Sunday, December 9th.—Looked through a batch of new publica- 
tions—my custom often of a Sunday afternoon. The Christmas 
number of The Pelican is just abreast with the popular taste. One 
is always curious to read about the stage, and k Boyd’s collec- 
tion of stories by footlight favourites are by no means disappointing. 

Have not read “‘The Cap Becomes a Coronet,’’ but [’ve read of it, 
and read it I will. 

“* Bubbles,” a goody-goody book for children, edited by the good 
Doctor Barnardo, is a famous Christmas box to give to your little 
ones. It's just as dainty fanciful as a book of that description well 
can be. Amusement and instruction are written on every page, 
And where not written, drawn. And every picture of any moment 
is duplicated. That is to say, you have it coloured and you have it 
plain, and the idea is to paint the plain copies in likeness of the 
original. Instructions are given. To one fond of this kind of 
thing it means amusement for six or more months, for it is a bulky 
volume, replete with the good workings of a good man. 

The Christmas number of ‘“‘ The Road"’ is a fine specimen of up- 
to-date printing and lithography. Percy Marks is the father of a 
real good thing. It is a thing of itself. Its contents are to do with 
nothing but ‘‘the road.” There are up-to-date stories of horse- 
racing and new old stories of coaching. Pictures in illustration of 
these are freely scattered over the pages, and many a felicitous row 
of verse adorns the whole. It may be said that all is written and 
drawn by men of authority on sporting matters. 

Monday, December 10th.—Hayden Coffin again at Steinway Hall. 
This, the third time, and still they come. There’s an indescribable 
something, so say the women, about Hayden Coffin which I utterly 
fail to appreciate—as a man. Ladies, ladies, tell me what it is. 

a e, awake !’’ sang Coffin. 

“ We are awake!’ chorused the women. 

And 80, indeed, they were. As if they could go to sleep when 
Coffin holds the boards. 

Tuesday, December 11th.—Just put in an appearance at Prince’s 
Hall, the occasion being a concert given by the London Organ 
School and International College of Music. Stayed for Bizet’s 
overture to ‘“‘ L'Arlésienne,”’ and the ballet music from Rubinstein’s 
“Feramors.’’ Then, having enough of a good thing, I slipped out. 

Wednesday, December 12th.—A Merry Christmas to you all. It 
will be merrier to those who take in Fun, for doesn’t Fun mean 
merriment. Well, you have my best wishes, one and all, 
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“THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN.” 


THe Larirp OF ELIBANK OFFERS ScoTT OF HARDEN THE CHOICE OF HIS ELDEST DAUGHTER OR 


‘““HANGING AND QUARTERING.” 


My Christmas Cards. 
(By a BACHELOR.) 


My name is Frederick Fairgame, and I am an agreeable though 
confirmed bachelor cf five-and-forty, with hardly a relation living. 
Of course individuals of my—in the opinion of curious married 
people, who really sigh for their old liberty—neglected and untidy 
social condition don’t expect to have much to do with Christmas 
cards, especially as regards receiving any of these “ hardy annuals.”’ 
But, although I never sent any last Christmas (and be it understood 
that I am just as friendly to my neighbours, etc.,as people are who 
send shoals), I received three. I am obliged, however, to admit 
that these productions were all of a most absurd, inappropriate, or 
objectionable character. The first one reached me on a Tuesday 
afternoon, though Christmas Day was not until the following 
Monday. Butit came from Mrs. Shorto Cinderly, one of those 
thoughtful, well-meaning ladies who always carry out the Post- 
master-General's appeal with respect to sending Christmas packets 
in good time, and to not offering the morally frail letter-carrier the 
grievous temptation of hot drink when he is on his cold, and 
perhaps wet rounds. I had just got back into my lodgings from the 
street, which was in a horrid state of frozen brown snow. A good 
pea-soup specimen of a “* London particular "’ was in evidence, and 
& raw east wind (temperature 24°) was doing its level best to pro- 
vide plenty of extra work for the doctors. As I looked at Mrs. 
Shorto Cinderly’s card I was struck with its absolute appropriate- 
ness to the Christmas weather then prevailing. It contained a 
picture of a blue impossible sea (meant for the Mediterranean) int 
whose stiff stage waves a vacht (whose astonishing lines and rig 


would have puzzled the Society of Naval Architects) was dipping i 


& way that ensured its foundering in a few moments. Of course 


there was a verse underneath. Hereit is:— 


** Balmy soft breeze, 
Blue summer seas, 
Yachting around 
(Four times aground. 
Sing cheerily 
Till we are free). 
Skimming blandly o’er life’s waves no rocks shall annoy: 
This Christmas I wish you and yours every joy.”’ 
As I haven't got any ‘‘yours’’ the conclusion of the card wasn’t 
suitable, but I overlooked this detail, as the thing was kindly meant. 
I was, however, in a very irritable state of mind that day, and not able 
to appreciate Mrs. Cinderly’s friendly remembrance as thoroughly 
as I should otherwise have done, as I was suffering from a bad cold 
in the head, and besides this, Mrs. McDragons convenient cat had 
been unusually sagacious in its varied depredations, and had taken 
to wearing some of my newest longcloth shirts, which, I thought, 
was an unnecessary display of sagacity on its part. 

The next card I had—and it came two or three days before 
Christmas—was of quite a different kind, and I did not like it at 
all. It was a very plain affair, with a large heart (uncommonly 
like a sheep’s heart that you see in the butchers’ shops) in the 
middle of the card and a Cupid (whose disgraceful state of 
undress would have shocked the sensibilities of certain Licensing 
Committees), piercing the same with an arrow. The libretto of 
this production was as follows :— 

‘The heart you see depicted here, 
Is pierced by Cupid's arrow keen ; 
I wish you every Christmas cheer, 
And married joys you've never seen.” 
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‘“THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN.”’—A JACOBITE SUPPEB PARTY IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


‘‘ Here's to the year that’s awa’, we'll drink it in strong and in sma’; 
And here's to each bonnie young lassie we loved, while swift flew the year that’s awa.” 


‘The only person who could send me such a thing as this is Mrs. 
Wurriman Grasswhido, a lady(?) I positively detest. I tore up 
this disagreeably pointed card, uttering a fervent hope that poor 
-Grarrswhido would return to England some day. 

I did not get any more “hardy annuals” till Christmas Eve, 
when I received my third and last card, a comic monstrosity from 
some individual who was careful to give no indication of his identity. 
Now, I want to know why anyone should send me a blue, red, and 
yellow daub of a pantomime clown, rusning away with ebout 
twenty yards of sausages from a Whitechapel shop, while their 
enraged proprietor dances and gesticulates wildly at the shop door, 
and a ‘‘ peeler’”—who is actually near at hand, and tries to inter- 
cept the fugitive—is sent sprawling by the latter. I have never 
stolen sausages from anywhere, and indeed I have a great antipathy 
—born of distrust as to their composition—to these popular 


‘‘relishes.”’ 


The card had its verse, of course :— 


‘He that steals and runs away 
Will live to steal another day.”’ 


‘One cannot but censure the incitement to petty larceny that is 

- contained in the foregoing lines. Such productions as these must 

inevitably tend to lead some of our sausage-loving youth to moral 
destruction, and cannot be too severely condemned. 


CHINAMEN ought to make reliable actors and billiard players. 
They always have their queues all right. 


In China the only tax is a half-a-crown a head, and we boast of 


jur civilisaiton. 
only half a crown to it is a bit unusual, is it not’ 


I am going to live in China, although a head with 
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trouble about doors, but would make tracks straight for the nearest 
police-station, and there put forward a statement about the horse 
and its value. The latter he would—if a man of sense—of course, 
quadruple, with a view to galvanising the men in blue from a 
possible condition of lethargy into that state of instant and 
extreme activity which would probably result in the equine 
pooparty being shortly discovered and restored. When he 
1ad done this, he might have time to look after a new thief-resisting 
lock for his stable door, as merely shutting it again would strike 
him as 4 futile and insufficient precaution for the future. 


“ Take care of the pence, the pounds will take care of themselves.” 


Now what a chuckle-headed saying that is! Supposing you do take 
care of the pence, and have about three pounds worth of them all over 
your person, meking your clothes and hands smell coppery and 

Wy A i ; | ae, / unpleasant, and impeding your movements, what advantage, 
YY Wy mm: — 2a) | Gy present or prospective, are you to derive from that insane action ? 
: None at all. You are only infonmed that ‘the pounds will take 
care of themselves,’ which is a mean-spirited action on their part 
after all you have gone through. What you want is to take care 
of the pounds yourself, and this result you are distinctly and even 
insultingly told will not accrue. It is a wretched and depressing 
proverb this, and should be eliminated from the list without delay— 


‘4 bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 


The correctness of the assertion can easily be challenged. It 
depends on what kind of bird you have in your hand, and to what race 
its colleagues in the bush belong (and here I would remark that no 
independent-spirited bird, possessed of a good beak would stay long in 
your hand; perhaps, however, a dead bird is intended). For 
instance, & sparrow in hand would not be of so much market value 
as two eagles in the bush, or even as one eagle. But as those birds 
that are comfortably entrenched in the bush are not likely to be 
caught (you would certainly receive some nasty pecks, and perhaps 
sustain other damage from thorns, etc., in the frantic endeavour to 
get these songsters out of the bush), there is a certain amount of 
ieee 4 general truth in the saying. However, the whole details are so 
by ae largely hypothetical, that the saying cannot be regarded as a satis- 
| ae - factory one from a practical standpoint. 

ADVERTISERS ILLU STRATED. a RN A A RL A EE A i ee — — 
No rain will compel her 


To share his umbrella, INOW BHRBAD YZ, 


Nor will she even unfurl! her's, 
Wind, fog, or rain, AT ALL BOOKSTALLS, 
She treats with disdain, ’ 
She’s a user of Hinde’s Hair Curlers. HOOD S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1895. 
And for very damp weather she uses a few spots of Hinde’s 
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By -the- Way Ballads. Ne, though his daughtere syngeth smalle 
Will Pater sprynge thé wherewithall 
By a HaPHAzARD HomILisv. (Ne Ranavp's pater, eke, pardie !) 


For bridal] cake or Parsonne’s fee. 
No. 26.—CH1npEe RaNnabp’s Ruse. 
ert Der ty TH 


Tuis tale is ‘‘ Romaunt” (or ‘“ Geste’’) en tae eh) 
Of medieval interest, _% Te 
And eminently fitted for 

A Minnesinger’s reper-twor. 

How I, a modern bard, shall fare 
(When thus comes circumstance to tear 
Me from my ordinary groove) 
Revolving time alone can prove. 


Howbe, mayhap with stilted phrase 

And catchword culled from olden days— 
As “‘Nay, beshrew me!” “ By this hand, 
The scurvy knave I will withstand !”’ 
‘‘Gramercie, sir!” ‘‘ Pardie! ’’ ‘‘Gadzooks!’’ 
And such expressions out of books— 

I may contrive, with happy art, 

Some local colour to impart. 


So to’t. The Lapy ApELINE— 

Of comelie port and buxome mien, 
Sole daughtere of a parlous fright 
(Sir Guzzletoper was hee hight)— 
Hade stricken sore a youthfull mash, 
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Yclept Sir RoNALD SHORTERCASH ; {nd maugre oute on everiche hand 
And, by my halidome! algates Sir Guzzletoper owned the lande 


(Whiche broughte him goodlie penny-fee) 
His faire daughtere, ne mag hadde shee. 
J a (Tae ed) i i gets ae ae ee And, whiles his sire hadde wealth galore 
Mell 2 eee oh), LE ER De ie 3. a eotan 6 
MA ie Hii" igl pA hs a y Ue ee i Fant") (His Universall Drie Goodes Store 
| | i; ow , 57m. With golde hadde well-nigh brust his jpoke !) 
HAM Hee 
A PENS 


: A CHILDE RANALDKIN as stonie broke. 

a | | Be Y Pe / 
A | | H| fy soy is Wl nna Peg: : 
y i oi! lots \i ij Swifte is the brain of yongth, I wotte ! 
} Ji Weed) oe ES oe: Full presentlie they frame a plotte 

rh Ve | Fae ie Toe yield whatte moste they bothe desyre. 

A SPRY dir ems Two ‘ Bravo's ’’ suits at Maye’s they hyre ; 
Two friends, belive, they doe beseache 
Toe donne them and kidnappen eache. 


And, whene they bothe kidnappen were 
(CHILDE RANALD and his leman fayre) 

Foorth goeth these friends, onne to eache sire, 
And pitch a tale shalle earne their hyre. 

They “ Harrow!” cry, ‘ thy noble childe 
Hath captured beene by robbers vile’d, 

And, butte, you speedie hansomme paye, 
Misdoubt itte not, they will be slaye. 


Nowe were these payrentes mightie wroth, 
He niggard of the swyngeying oathe, 

Butte, yette the tale they maye notte doubte, 
And, sorely grumbling, forketh oute. 

Whiche goodlie somme to RANALD fett 

The payre are quicklie wed, you bette, 

And lived some three-score yeares aboute 
Inne wedded blisse. God save the rowte. 


His mashyng shee reciprocates. 


Als thus noe source is lefte to them 
3ut subtill will and stratagem. 
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And ofte, pardie, this payre would meet 
(By chaunce) in lane or village streete ; 
And ever hee woulde smyrke and pose, 
Inne laytest style of trunken hose, 

And languish, love-lorne, as shee passed. 
And ever shee uponne him cast 
Belgardes enow as shee went by, ; 
And winkéd, eke, the othere eye. 


Eftsoones, ere manie dayes are donne 
Inne these delightes, they were atte onne ; 
And, without leave of friende or fere, 
They, by my fay, betrothen were. 

Who nowe the flame soe gladly fans 

With belaccoyle and bascimans ! 

Who chirketh nowe in gleefull pinne, 
With nippen cheeke and chucken chime ! 


But Love, though greate to gladde or soothe, 
('Tis sooth) itte maye notte runnen smoothe ! 
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And RANALD and his ADELINE 

Must dree their weird of cark and teene. ; ! 
if Withe medieval tastes imbued 
Their parents were atte dedlie feud, 

And were notte, historie affirms, E | 


se 
On visitynge (or annie) terms. 
‘ Forthy ’tis plain (oh doleful hent) 
That neither sire wille yield consent 
His foeman’s childe shalle wed—the onne | aM tH) af 
His daughtere, to these onne, his sonne. ith TLUWEe 
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Miss Innocent (to County Cousin, who is rather near sighted).— 
‘Do you think that is a good place for the mistletoe, Fred ?”’ 


A Growl at the “ Seasonable Greetings ” 
Impost. 


BY A GRUMPY FATHER OF A FAMILY. 


Ou, Father Christmas! In youth I worshipped thee, and longingly 
looked forward to thine advent. What remembrances thou con- 
jurest up of gorging and stomach-ache! Now, in sober middle age, 
I am borne to earth with thy accursed literature! Begone, thou 
hoary humbug! A plague upon thy ruddy phiz, thou wretched 
caricature of glee and jollity! I spit upon thy snowy beard. I 
will have none of thee, thou ice-encrusted fraud! I soliloquise in 
that style when approached by my worthy spouse respecting my 
annual pet horror-the purchase of the family stock of Christmas 
cards. ‘ Yes, dear,” responds my better half, with her aggravating 
iingled asperity and assumption of sweetness; ‘‘ but we must do 
the same as other people, you know! All our children get cards 
from the young folks of their acquaintance, so we only exchange 
those compliments.”” Absurd; ridiculous! Why? Oh, why can’t 
we salute each other at this so-called merriest season of the year 
in a less expensive fashion? Personally, 1 have quite enough to 
pay for without truckling to this modern iniquitous custom which 
has been sprung upon our end-of-the-century society, and which 
has now reached colossal proportions. It is a grinding tax on a 
man, enough for a final instalment, should he be in difficulties, of 
bringing about utter ruin and the Seeger ne Court ! 

I trust that | am not pry mean or churlish—(You are.—Ebp., 
Fun.)—respecting this card business. All the same, despite my 
natural and excusable grumbling outburst, I have at last to give 
in. My wife insists that the dear children must have some amuse- 
ment. “Amusement!” I hardly admit that such a term can be 
applied to a fashion which plunges me into the Slough of Despond 
of aes poverty! Let me now place before the gentle reader the 
facts concerning this annual experience. I have five girls, each 
badly afflicted with a mania for sending Christmas cards. I devoutly 
wish, respecting the nuisance, that they had been boys, who might 
have been coaxed into indifference concerning this hateful proclivity. 
Well, four—Jane, Dorothy, Nelly, and Fanny--are at Miss Sour- 
book’s Academy. Within that renowned scholastic institution there 
are eighty girls. Now, write off, say, a dozen maidens with whom 
my daughters have temporarily quarrelled, and each must send the 
remaining damsels a card apiece. My young ladies will have none 
of the rixpenny or shilling packets containing a phenomenal 
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number of printed-in-Germany cards which are retailed by many 
stationers. Such bargains are voted low, and each item must be 
specially selected. Then my little Flossie, who is hardly four, is 

et sufficiently advanced in years to enter with zest, with the others, 
into conniving at my financial ruin; so she must needs be— 
Christmas card shoals of acquaintances. To finish, cards 
must be despatched to grandfathers and grandmothers, uncles 
and aunts, legions of cousins, school teachers, servants— 
past and present—-and the old woman who sweeps the 
crossing at the end of my street!” ‘“ But, dear,” my wife 
says, “our girls receive cards from all their friends as well!” 
Yes; I daresay other parents may be victimised as much as I 
am. Again remarks the missus, “ We can’t have our children 
sneered at for being different from those of other people!” My 
spouse is a stickler for custom. I suppose if it were the fashion 
for women to go about with rings in their noses, she wouldn’t 
stop until she had nagged me into purchasing a nasal orna- 
ment that would take the shine out of every other female in 
our set! I may remark that my girls appear to be learning 
at their school the rudiments of snobbishness, free, gratis, 
and for nothing. Last night I listened to the proceed- 
ings of a convention of my young ladies while they were 
discussing what character of greeting they ought to despatch to 
this juvenile, or to that. I ascertained that ‘‘ anything will do for 
Jane Brown!” Jane, it appears, is nobody; her pa keeps a little 
shop, and the family sit down to dinner in the back parlour; but 
the genteel prejudices of Fanny Robinson will have to be con- 
sidered. Fanny, it seems, is a swell; her dad lives in a villa, 
and keeps a pony and trap and a groom and gardener. So 
nothing less expensive than a hand-painted card, costing 
half-a-crown, will suit Miss Fanny. The worst of it is that 
too many genteel misses have to be similarly honoured. It 
makes me doubly mad when I think of how many of these “ hand- 
painted ’’ items I’ll have to square up for, each being a paltry piece 
of pasteboard, having inscribed on it a twaddling bit of poetry and 
embellishments, of crude and amateurish execution, of flowers, 
holly, mistletoe, plum pudding, cherubs, and robin redbreasts ! 

I am something in the City, with a limited income, and, though 
I am ever so economical, I haven’t, at the end of the year, 
a solitary half-crown left to jingle on a tombstone. The fiver, 
or more, I have annually to disburse in connection with this 
absurd Christmas card impost would prove a positive godsend, if by 
any means I could wriggle out of liability. But what can a poor 
devil do in the way of saving a little money, by the process 
of dispensing with this or that, when he has by maddening 
feminine nagging to give way to absurd custom! Now, cannot 
this annual silly craze be at last curtailed of its abnormal pro- 
portions? Will no social David take up his sling and stone this 
pasteboard Goliath! Oh, NEW WOMAN, I invoke thy sinewy 
aid, so as to efficiently tackle this Seasonable Greetings Impost ! 
Squelch it with thy adamantine personality, and with thy habitual 
acidity of countenance a thousand-fold accentuated —— ! 


. * = = * 


Hurrah! On arriving at my office I found a Christmas card, 
which I half believe has been sent me by that sweet, fair little girl 
behind the bar of the Yellow Dragon, in which hostelry I partake of 
my diurnal lunch! By Jove! I am now in such a heavenly condi- 
tion of mind that I am reconciled to the institution of card sending 
after all! 

/You are a fearful fraud !—Eb., F'un.] 


Curtain. 


THe next new girl will surely be ‘‘ The Daly Girl ’’ (who should 
be a “ nightly girl,” too) at the Gaiety, now that the ‘‘ Gaiety Girl” 
has left. Daly’s. 


A Par on the Par-khurst. 


THERE are times, my dear Fun, when in the sacred cause of 
duty even the Parkhurst Theatre has to be visited by your represen- 
tative. One of those times occurred last week, when Marie Dag- 
mar’s clever company were treating the Hollowegians to ‘‘ The 
Lucky Dog” and “ Betsy ’—to say nothing of that clever old 
farce, ‘‘ Naval Engagements."’ I went holloway (I mean all the 
way) there in a tram to the Nag’s Head. The old farce went 
splendidly, thanks to the humorous efforts of Misses Harrington 
and Hall and Messrs. Dickes, Roberts, and Fred Grove. ‘ Betsy” 
was one long shout of laughter. Miss Dagmar as the artful slavey, 
George Roberts a funny Old Birkett, and Fred Grove an extrava- 
gantly farcical Dawson, mainly contributing to this result. The 
rest of the long cast was generally adequate. West-enders would 
not despise such substantial northern fare. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


I HAVE been having a great time since I saw you last. I have 
been hobnobbing with Sir Augustus Harris, and witnessing re- 
hearsals of Dick Whittington, and going through all sorts of strange 
sights and scenes. It is the funniest thing in the world to see Sir 
Augustus rehearse a pantomime. Suppose you begin with him at 
10 o’clock in the morning. At 12 you—who have merely been looking 
on—will want to have a drink, at two you will be gently dozing, at 
four you will be sound asleep, and at six you will be slumbering 
peacefully. But, should you wake up and feel a bit peckish, you 
will see ‘‘ Sir ’Arris” dancing everybody's dance, marching every- 
body’s march, singing everybody’s song, acting everybody’s part— 
telling the stage-carpenters, gasmen, scene-painters, costumiers, 
wigmakers, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., what to do, and filling up the 
intervals by signing cheques and dictating correspondence. If you 
— by him at rehearsal you hear him speak something after this 
ashion :— 

** And now, my dear Miss So-and-So, you come down and take 
your sweetheart’s hand—less noise there, children !—he kisses it, 
and you look up into his face—lights up; I can’t see what I am 
doing—then, Mr. So-and-So, you come flying down on tiptoe like 
this, d’you see? and then the scene darkens. All right, Neil, I'll 
sign that cheque in a minute. Now, ladies, please, are you ready ? 
That’s right. No, that’s not quite what I mean. You throw up 
your legs so, d’you see? then you kiss your hands like this. Collins, 
where are you? We’ll have a little green on those pages’ costumes. 
Tell them I want that tint a little lighter. Now, all together. No, 
that’s not a bit like it. Sing it after me. That’s better. I'll be after 
those children with a thick stickin a minute. Glover, will you play 
that pas seul over again? ‘Oh, my darling,’ Miss Smith, I mean, 
that’s how it ought to be done. Those pit seats must be ready by 
six o'clock. Tell Lady Harris not to wait dinner. Now, elfins and 
sprites, get on each others backs. No, like this. Father Christmas, 
where are you? Ten o’clock to-morrow, sharp. Tired, old chap? 
nonsense! There’s the Covent Garden ball to-night.” 

And that is how a Drury Lane pantomime is rehearsed. But 
though it all seems anyhow, you may take it from me that it is 
all arranged, and is running like clockwork. 

We are feeling the lull before the storm now—next week your 
faithful Gossamer will be a thing of shreds and patches—mostly 
shreds, there won’t be any time for the patches. Drury Lane, the 
Lyceum, Olympia—not to mention all the suburban houses which 
at this time of the year blossom into pantomime and demand 
notice—these are some of the little things that will shortly be 
occupying my attention; but I suppose my editor—like Walker, 
London—will merely remark, ‘‘ Oh, it’s nothing.” 

Chinatown has now moved farther east, and is now to be seen at 
the Strand instead of at Toole’s. A Trip to Chinatown will do you 
a world of good. : 

Hal, the Highwayman, by Mr. Paull, is a capital little one-act 
piece, played for the first time at the Vaudeville on the 350th 
performance of The New Boy, who does not seem to get any older. 
It is very prettily acted, too. 

At this theatre Fun is evidently popular. A Fun man’s Gentle- 
man Whip was succeeded by a Fun man’s Loyal, which after a 
four months’ run, has given place to a Fun man’s Hal, the High- 
wayman. Go and seeit, and you will agree with my estimate of it, 
and of the clever company cast for it. GOSSAMER, 
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WELCOMING THE NEW YEAR. 
‘“‘ We'll tak’ a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne!” 


Garden Fete, Thermometer 99. 


Small Boy (to stout old man who is mopping his neck vigorously. 
—‘*T say, uncle, those games are awfully slow; I am going to run 
with my hoop for a bit, and if there is anything good going on, will 
you come running for me ?” 

“* What!” 


WE have received the Christmas Number of “ Home Sweet 
Home.” Its price is twopence, and it contains as much as many 
a sixpenny magazine, and the contents are as remarkable for 
excellence as for abundance. Mr. Julian Dax commences a new 
serial—John Tempest, Burglar—which promises well, and in 
Stranger than Fiction, Mr. Arkas Sapp, the Editor, demonstrates 
that he has in him the making of a short story writer of the very 
first quality. It is a pretty little story, smacking of sea brine, and 
withal of “ impressionisticism.” 
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FANCY. 

The worst of Jiblings is he is so keen on realism. On the night of the Kezzynig’s Fancy Ball, returning from which we lost our train, 
he insisted on acting up to his make-up, which was that of a chimney-sweep, and howling ‘‘ Swee-eep!” all the way home. We were 
quite glad to get rid of him. 











/ 
Vedas up to Date. ny , Our Book Box. | i} 
DAY CONVERSATION. CURSIONS and alarms. We started reading Cook’s Hacur- / 
“Grvp me a erty ny y cee nce sionist for December, but had to leave off, otherwise we should / ) 
“Get your own bally lights.” have been off to the Nile Valley, to Italy, the South of France, or / 
“ Surely one match, sir, out of a box sold six to the penny can’ some other of those delightful spots which Messrs. Cook show us : // 
break you.” , how to visit so ag rege J easy, and some one else would have / 
“ Are you aware, sir, that the average number of matches in such had to bring out this paper. The Hacursionist is fascinating | od / 
a box, sir, does not exceed 70, and that a couple of matches a day, reading. ' a 
sir, Means @ penny per year, sir, and that even Dr. Barnardo, sir, is The Windsor Magazine is, as befits its name, a royal production, fea 
glad of a penny subscription, sir? I like to give that penny _y- and Fun wishes it a pleasant journey along the royal road to 4 
self, sir, and, therefore, sir, decline to give matches, sir, on purely success. / 
philanthropic — sir.” 4 Le Monde Moderne is « delightful exposition of French art and | 
[ You're fond of detail, sir, and you're over stout, sir. literature of the best class from cover to cover. The first number 
I confess to both, sir. j re promises well, and we shall watch its future with interest. 
‘Then, as you travel on this line every day, sir, will you have the 
kindness not to take so much breakfast, as it adds to your breadth, Tom Smith’s crackers 
sir, one-half of an inch, sir, by attending to this, sir, and taking a Are such wackers, 
Turkish bath, every fortnight, sir, you would make a saving of at And such delights contain ; 
least over five yards, scroogeing in the year of 365 days, sir, and if Just buy ’em a box 
you wore a linen shirt, sir, that was more frequently in the hands I’ll bet you your socks 
of the laundress, sir, you ee a Your bairns will not complain. 
a , , sir, I'll give you a ” 
(C Me ee crag rag torn aii bl Tue South London Association for Assisting the Blind is appeal- 
o conning details life should never pass ing for funds to give their 22nd annual Christmas treat. You will 
He who does so’s but a stoopid a ) : not enjoy * sat own roast beef and plum pudding any the less for 
Baza nde es =o you rg ogres Ly 4 pphnedong for some aa 
: mo who poor an ; an ew treasurer (C. D. 
Not the Right Sort. Millett, Esq., Lambeth Branch London Westaliates Bank, Vest. 
.— Poor Hector MoKail, ta placksmith toon ta clew, will minster Bridge Road), or the hon. secretary (J. T. Edmonds, Esq., 
pe die lasc night!” Oariton Villa, Brixton Road, S.W.), will y receive contri- 
Janal (dolefully).—“* What will ta good o’ ta peoples like butions. 
Hector McKail dyin’ whatefer? Ta weedow can afford but one At D rt 
o’ whuskey, or two moreofer. But if it would please ta Lord y essert. 
to take to himsel’ ta laird or ta meenister, her nainsel’ would be Elderiy Young Lady (to little girl).—** When I was a little girl I 
offered so much Glenlivat at ta funeral, that she would be plind had golden curls just like yours.” 
fow for one week, and may pe longer, whatefer! But no such Initle Girl (eagerly).—‘‘ And was your neat little brown moustache 
mercy wull pe likely to come in her nainsel’s way!” golden then, too ?” 
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JOHN BULL. 


DIFFERENT GUESTS NEXT CHRISTMAS.” 
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A GLUM CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
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IT OFF VERY WELL, THIS COUPLE. IT STRIKES ME I'LL HAVE 


(For Cartoon Verses, see page 266.) 
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( Harcourt 


(To Rose- 
bery) 





just agree 
Pave ds “tee ls ote 


Rosgepery To Jons Boi. :— 


You see, old man, I look to you, 
You're boss of these dominions ; 

You, you alone, can pull me through, 
Now, what are your opinions ? 

Your views are mine, whate’er they are— 
Nay, nay, I do not flatter— 

You are my Sun, my guiding Star, 
The others do not matter. 


Harcourt to Rosesery :— 


Humph! Well, we're all, it’s true, 
In John Bull's fingers plastic ! 

E’en I can stretch a point or two, 
But don’t be too elastic. 

For my part, I am free from all 
Consistency’s pretence ; 

But still I like to have “a call” 
Before I leave the fence. 


Rosgeprery To Harcourt :— 


Well, Harcourt, doubtless you are right— 
This wine is truly mellow— 

But, hang it all, man, don’t be quite— 
Your hand, my dear old fellow. 

As I was saying —never mind— 
Joe writes a letter— 


Harcourt (rising suddenly) :— 
A toast! God bless the Queen, and all 
My other near relations, 
And may we never, never fall 
From our exalted stations! 
You took my , the one I craved, 
The one that seemed so near, 
O Primrose, was that well behaved ? 
Pleashscusethishilentear ! 


(He sinks back into his chair and stares reproachfully at his 





Sellow-quest.) 
Joun Burs soliloquises :— 


From 
What's wh dew ‘Gu, pathag 
t's why they’re . ! 
I'll bave a real good time De oat, 
And ask those other chaps, 


| 
i 
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Fun Week by Week. 


Thursday, December 13th.—It is a very long time since I was at 
such a splendid smoking concert as that given by the 20th Middlesex 
(Artiste’) R.V. to-night. Beginning at nine, we went on until five- 
thirty with unceasing merriment. Nothing like the military to buck 

up a bit. I like the military. They’re not quite like the navy. 

That isn’t the reason why I like ’em. What I mean to say is thie. 

Your navy chaps don’t put ov any side atall. Neither do your 

military chaps, but they put on a swagger, and their swagger is 

very different to the —, of your civilian chaps, and I like it. 
tary 


Often wish I was a chap myself. So ’t the enemy. 
But to the concert. 

Talk about imitations—Private Dudley Causton is as good as 
Cissy Loftus. 


Arthur Playfair is as good as Dudley Causton in the same way. 
John Le Hay is as good as both in another way. 

And Alice Atherton is on all fours with ’em—in her own way. 
And Fun is as good as the lot in his way. 

Which is your way. 


Friday, December 14th—Am always finding myself at the 
Aquarium. And no wonder. Variety is charming, and there’s no 
more charming variety to be found than at the Aquarium. 

The Musical Exhibition now on at the place in question is 
extremely interesting. It is, at least, extremely interesting to me 
who, out of a possible seventy-six, went no less than four-and-sixty 
times to the opera in the season of 1892. 

Every instrument is on show, from the Jew’s harp to the organ, 
from the penny whistle to the piano, and in connection with these 
are some lively notes, instructive they are, and written, I don’t 
know by whom, in an agreeable and distinctly literary style. 

I have seen long-haired “amateurs” at a Richter concert and at 
a Monday Pop., but never so many together admiring the wonder- 
ful collection at Westminster’s happy house. 

When you tired of the “‘ great show”’ you may turn your atten- 
tion to the stage, on which is cccurring something fresh every eight 
and ten minutes. From eleven in the morning till eleven-forty at 
night there’s everything by turns and nothing long. 


Saturday, December 15th.—To Mr. Hentchel’s third concert. If 
one can get fireworks out of the piano, what can one get out of the 
fiddle? Ask Maurice Sons. He fiddled away for two mortal 
hours without stopping, and I’m not sure that his audience was 
not tired first. But he’s a marvellousman. I’m fond of watching 
these people. They play in and fiddle you in numberless attitudes. 
One wonders how the deuce thousands upon thousands of words can 
be made with the same twenty-six letters. One wonders how 
millions upon millions of faces (all unlike) can be formed by the 
same half-dozen pictures. One wonders how the dickens thousands 
upon thousands of melodies can be composed from the same eight 
notes, and one wonders how a fiddler can play the fiddle in every 
attitude, and more, practised by famous contortionists. 

But I did not go to see Maurice Sons. I never heard him, nor 
heard of him before. That is whyI did not go to see him—because 
I had not heard him before. And the reason why I shall hear him 
in the future is because I have heard him in the past. He’s a 
marvellous man. 

Dined with the Anglian Boat Club at the Cri. Heard their Mr. 
Bemiston sing. Managers should keep their eye on this young baritone 

I went to see Madame Augarde. Why not Amy Augarde? 
You are Amy Augarde at the theatre. Is the concert stage more 

ified? Suppose it is. 
ell, I did not see Amy—Madame Augarde. She wasill. She was 
suffering—so they said—from a “sudden attack of indisposition.”’ 


Sunday, December 16th.—Dropped in to the Star and Garter 
Hotel, at Kew Bridge, and found Captain Purkiss, late of the Royal 
Music Hall, surrounded by a host of familiar faces. 


Monday, December 17th.—Durward Lely, an old Savoyard (do you 


remember him in Ruddigore ?) gave his entertainment, “ Scottish 
Song and ,” to-night at St. James’s Hall. The audience was 


though Lely’s catalogue was long. (Do you remember Lely 


in Mikado?) 
My catalogue is 3 
Wath orey enue , 
And to your humours c g 
I tune my supple song. 
And he did. 


Tuesday, December 18th.—To a jolly dance at the Portman 
Rooms, given by Mr. C. M. Crompton. It was one of his 
“ Excelsior” Oinderellas. Always enjoy these. 
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Choice Readings from Mr. “Fun’s” Edition 


of the Classics. 
No. —SUNDRY POETS. 


LONGFELLOW. 


He who says in mournful numbers 
Life is but an empty dream, 

If he fall into the Humber’s 
Depths will surely wake and scream. 


Scorrt. 


Allenadale, he was dancing and prancing : 
Allenadale, he saw bobbies advancing. 
Allenadale, he is sighing and crying: 

Allenadale, he in prison is lying. 

Come read me my riddle, come hearken my tale: 
Was not Allen served rightly, since Allen-’ad-ale? 


Byron. 


A bowl, thou say’st, of Samian wine ? 
Nay, plump head-waiter, mock me not! 
I may not cheer with draught so fine, 
In times so hard, my weary lot. 
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» gruesome with its grind, 
The baleful “ inging i’ the nose 
Is fit for tackling journalistic toils, 

The motions of his quill are quick and light; 
And, to effect good work, O, tors, 

Let such a man be trusted ! 


ay 
e 
e 
z. 
aE 
! 
| 





Let half of stout and mild be mine: 
Keep back that cup of Samian wine! 


W. R. SPENCER. 


‘Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam— 
The flower of all his race? ”’ 


The hapless hound had strayed from home 


To a sausage-maker’s place. 


On the Links. 


Young Man (to Keen Golfer).—* Y-y-yes, Fanny is-a-a—pretty. 
H-er-her nose is t-tip-tilted, like the p- ” 

Keen Golfer (anxious to assist). —“ Point of a golf-club.” 

Young Man (gasping).—“ e-e-et-etal of a flower.”’ 


Recruiting in Trafalgar Square. 


GERAUDEL’s Pasties act by in- 
inhalation and absorption directly 
upon the respiratory organs for 
coughs, colds, bronchitis, hoarseness, 
catarrh, asthma, laryngitis, etc. 
Much preferable to pills, potions, 
and syrups, etc., which only irritate 
the stomach without reaching the 
seat of the disease. Their effect is 
instantaneous. Géraudel’s Pastilles 
are most agreeable to the taste, and 
contain the purest essence of Norway 
pine tar, which has attained greater 
success in bronchial and catarrhal 
affections than any other substance 
or drug hitherto employed. They 
contain no narcotic or other injurious 
drug, and, unlike numerous other 
cough remedies, are not required by 
the Act of Parliament to bear the 
label “‘ Poison.” They are entirely 
harmless, and can be used by old and 
young without danger. They can be 
used at all hours, tefore or after 
meals, without the slightest incon- 
venience. Slowly dissolved in the 
mouth, they give off a soothing, 
refreshing, and healing vapour of 
pine tar, which is thus breathed into 
the bronchia and lungs upon the very 
seat of disease, affording immediate 





(Drawn BY Put May.) 








relief, and effecting a gradual and 
lasting cure. Owing to their direct 
action upon the bronchial tubes and 
lungs, they are infinitely superior to 
all other remedial agents. Geraudel's 
Pastilles are admirable in voice 
affections, strengthening the larynx 
and preserving the voice. They 
should be used constantly by smokers, 
and by all whose vocal organs have 
any unusual strain to undergo. They 
are invaluable to those who are 
liable, owing to their occupation, to 
inhale irritating and noxious vapours 
or dust, Géraudel’s Pastilles were 
the only pine tar preparation to 
which an award was given by the 
International Jury of the Exposition 
Universelle of 1878; Gold Medal 
Paris 1885; tried by the French 
Government, by Ministerial decision, 
on the advice of the Board of Health. 
Authorised in Russia by the Imperial 





Government, with the approval of 
the Medical Board. Price per case 
1s. 14d., with directions for use. Can 
be ordered through any Chemist, or 
will be sent post free on receipt of 
Great Britain— Fassett and Johnson, 
32, Snow Hill, London, E.C. : 


Recruiting Sergeant (expatiating on the adwantages of the 
Army) :— Good food, good clothing, nothing to do, plenty of 
pocket-money, and when you get old a pension, and if you cough 
Géraudel’s Pastilles.’’ 
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weight of thim.” 


odel. 


I’m the what points a moral 

To the Socialist’s tale— 

"Aint no boots, and ‘aint no stockings, 
And m cheeks is thin and pale. 
“Just a little — 

At least that’s what father says 
When ’e ‘ounds me out for coppers} 


On them nippin’ winter days, 
When I wasa ; 
They poked m ’ 
To attract the kind old aa. 
By my h isin’ cries. 
“Oh! how sed,” sez silks and satin-gs, 
As she a rustlin’ bye, 

But she don’t give ma? no coppers, 
Though a tear stands in ‘er é. 
Years roll on—I'm ‘awking matches— 

“ Mr, Toff, ere! buy a box— 
Two real startlers for an ‘apenny, 
"Elp to mend dear mother’s frocks.” 





supplie at 


NOT WHAT HE WANTED. 


Mistress Bridget O' Holleran.— Sure, Sor, I see yez is advertisin’ for good hands, an’ me an’ Peg . Ana 
Maloney has as illigant a couple of pairs as there is in the sthreet, as both our husbands knows from the three eggs in it, in & row of nests. 1" 





J. BARR & SON, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


LECOCQ, FILS AND CO.’S CHAMPAGNE. 
Speciality, Scotch Whisky. Private yon oo erg Boarding Houses, etc., 











PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


J. BARR & SON, 231, OXFORD STREET 
(A FEW DOORS EAST OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 

















Then Ben Blank and old Jim Blanky 


‘Andy Bill; me the Socialist’s Comes along to father’s ’ouse— 


“‘’Ere, Mike Buggins, where’s your ‘opeful ? 
Stow ’im in a tattered blouse, 

Scorch ’is feet afore the h-embers— 
We wants chilblains on his toes. 

Make ’im ‘ungry as an ’unter— 
Skimpy crusts for ‘arf a week— 

Bow Street? Bless me, they can’t touch 


yer, 

We can cop the bloomin’ Beak. 
For we wants him—when ’es leisure! 
Yes, we wants your ’Andy Bill— 

As a starvin’ son of labour, 
At a crush on Tower Ill!” 


Now, I stands in bootless grandeur, 
By the red Republic flag, 

On the parapet in snow flakes, 
"Uddled in a tattered rag. 

Jim is fumin’—sich a white 'eat— 
White as my cosmetic face— 

‘** Look at ‘im (that’s me), poor orphing. 
Bah! it is the State's disgrace—”’ 


— 
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His Big Dinner. a. 
Mr. Fipcet’s door-bell has been : 
very stiff. He sent a man to | J 
loosen it, and forgot all about it. | this 
On coming home to dress he saw | of y 


the lad from the confectioner’s ; mot 
setting down a huge basket and i 
Pidest oo to ring the bell. Mr. 
idget rushed forward, and gave 
the bell the old tremendous pull, 
and brought out some inches of 
wire, lost his balance, fell into 
the basket, and was to oned to 
the pavement minus his false 
teeth. His cries brought Mrs. F. 3 
with her back hair in her hand fe 
imploring him to tell her what had 4 
hurt him. ‘Ithes, thouplays, | 
jelliths, merangths, creamths. 
Oh, oh! don’t let thoth greedy into 
boys come near me, dear.” cold 


Sy Se 
sath? Se: gery ae 


eno 

Mr. Dreamer, the great you 
naturalist, wears a wig, and bit ; 
thinks no one knows. Some and 
young ladies were coming to see kne 
his collection. The day being bort 
exceedingly hot, he took off his que: 
wig while dusting the nests of but 
large birds. On hearing the ladies ber 


being shown up, he lifted a nest 
and put it on his bare pate, in 
time to bow, in his most fascinat- AF 
ing manner, to the chaperon, and 
then to the tittering girls, who 
could not control their laughter Rid 
when they spied the wig, with 


Pasi 
Then ’is tork _ igh falutin’— 
‘* Where’s the Cap of Liberty ? But 
’E’s H-injustice’s adopted, 
No one else to care for 'e. 
Bloated Bumbles! Graspin’ Griffins! 
Capital's an h-orful sin, P 
When you’re fined for thrashin’ Sarah, 
And debarred from drinkin’ gin. 
It’s a loud and cryin’ evil ”— 
Democrats may foam and gnash, 
But I’m ’appy tho’ I’m starvin’— 
WHEN I starve for—so much cash. 
"Aint I chummy with the statesmen! 
Them what claps on Tower ’Ill— 
For they stands a slap-up supper 
To ther model—’Andy Bill! 





Miss Fisher (sweetly).—“ And if you buy 
that annuity, will £2,000 a-year be yours 
for ever, Mr. Hatter ?”’ 

** Mine for ever, Miss Fisher.” 

Miss F’.—** How delightful, why it sounds 
quite like a proposal.” 














The Prize 


WAS FED ON 


Robinson’s 


PATEN T 


AND MILK. 


Baby at Knightsbridge 











Barley | 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
CONVERSATION. 


For Every Month in the Year, 





JANUARY.—Don’t talk much 
this month. It is a dull time 
of year, and if you open your 
mouth the. dulness might get 
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Tue TEETH DOING ALL THE 
CHATTERING. 


into you. If it should be very 
cold your teeth will chatter 
enough for themselves, and 
you too. If you must jaw a 
bit fall back on the weather, 
and ask everybody if they ever 
knew such a winter in all their 
born days. This is a very safe 
question to put to your juniors, 
but not to people who remem- 
ber the ’40’s and ’50’s, 
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AFTER We 
CROSS.” Hl Mii 
Rides Lady Jane through the Hin | } | 
park on her hoss, ee || i li | 
And her rings and complexion | aA WAH LATHAM 
are equally dross. 
Paste on her fingers, and paste 
on her nose, 


But she keeps it a secret 
wherever she goes. 
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Fun’s Funny Calendar for J§95, 


Containing a Variety of Useless and Unreliable Information. 
Y.U.—Year Unknown. 


FUN ALMANAC. 
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THREE PEOPLE WHO WILL BE PRESENT AT EVERY 
NEW YEAR’S DANCE. 


; ; I 
Old Father Time and his two daughters, ‘‘1894’’ and “1895”: the former almost , 
passé (she will be quite so at twelve o’clock), the latter just ‘‘ coming out.” By a heatin’ my hows eresses | 


Dr. V. _ blow ‘im ! ‘e writes, 

In the ‘tother mornin’, 

A’ givin’ hall the public frights 

Bout our creeses— 'Ere's ’is 
warnin’, 


Don't heat the green stuff,” so 


says, ad 

(Sich rot I ne'er set my heyes 
hon !) , 

“ They're full o’ critters, an’ yer 


days 
“May close, jist like tykin’ 
pizon.” 


A long, long time I’'s’e bunches 
8 


J 


And ne'er knoo creeses fatal 


wos, ' 
An’ lays their heaters in the 
mould— ; 
Hall kid an’ non-sense / For 
becos—— 









Is’e cust’mers for full forty year 
Yet ‘live an’ kickin’ has a hass ; 
But now they's full o’ funk an’ 
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ear, 
Halong o’ this ere Verdon's gas! 


| il 
: i Sore, sore’s my ‘eart, fell horf's 
my tride 
My poor ‘ealth’s gone hall to 
ieces, 


"se good mind to 'mit susancide 


JANUARY, so called from Janus, a two-faced god. Hence the 
rhyme— | 








Ss 


Mee. 


JANUARY. 


hall and the Mansion House. | 
on Tower Hill. Free punch at Birch’s. Hogmanay in Seotland. So 
called (by Sir Wil 
themselves with usquebagh. 


La 


Janu-wary 
te con-trary. 
Also called the Wolf-month. us efforts on the of the 
City Fathers to keep the Wolf Unification from the door of the Guild- 


of Sir William Harcourt burnt 


because Scots make of 
mens ee uamee to Irink 





Tu FUNDAY. A Happy New Year to you all! 
W Portland Bill thrown out by House of Lords, 1896 
Th Mass Meeting to protest. Entrance by ticket-of-leave 


—.. 


onl 
F Mrs. Desaas presents Mahatma to Zoo, Gdns., 1896 
§ Indignation Meeting in the er House 
S Day of Rest, bands, processions, harmoniums, and 
M Bur ary, Sent known as Unification, 1894 [rant 
Tu FUNDA 
9 W Childish behaviour of France. Cries for its Egyptian 
Mummy, 1896 
Th Strikes in the Isle of Man. Tom Mann strikes isle, 97 
‘The sea first received a smack upon its azure brow, 
Master Baker first champion lightweight, Y.U. [Y.U. 
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Day of Rest, and the rest 
Bright-eyed minority discovered in the Haymarket, 


1894 

15 Tu FUNDAY 

Sir William Harcourt puts Swinburne into English 
verse, 1896 

17 Th Swinburne publishes his opinion of Sir William in 
Anglo-Saxon, 1896 

German Empire proclaimed, 1871. The Emperor 
still proclaiming, 1895 

“How a school should be bored.” Pamphlet by 
Atheletan Riley, 1895 

Day of Rest, and the rest 

1M An American Penny-a-Liner discovered half teas 

FUNDAY fover, 1897 

Lord Rosebery puts Ruff’s Guide into Latin Alcaics 

Forth Bridge opened 1890. Sir John Bridge shut up— 
never 

Robert Burns born, 1759. John Burns still carries on 
the imaginative part of the business 

Soudan rise of the Mahdi, 1885 

Day of Rest, and the rest 

King John found out what it was to “lose things in 

FURDAY the wash,” Y.U. 

Local Veto, 1999. England known to Germany as 
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the New Year in old whiskey. y begins with the : 
There is, and has ever been, a wide Po ee of opinion ciel toe 
elders of the Kirk as to when it ends. Twelfth Night at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The cake, which used to be Baddeley cut in the Green 
Room, chopped into segments and distributed on the stage. Great 
gathering of County Councillors, mummers, “ Society,” distinguished 
personages, and Sir Augustus Harris. Eloquent speech by the veteran 
mummer and Drury Lane Theatre Fundist, James Fernandez. Meet- 
ing of the Anti-Gambling League. Resolutions denouncing, 
solo whist, “nap,” poker, coddam, and other demoralising 

Memorial addressed to a rising American playwright, by the Vigilant 
Society, urging upon him to change his name. Twentieth on of 





Mr. Calmour’s “‘ Discovery of Shak ” announced. Also, the 
impending issue of “‘ The Piebald ,”" by thes of “ The 
Green a ong The ee Collapse of the Rosebery soe go 
foretold in three inspired opposi journals. Max QO’Rell pi 8 

discover India. A Madagascar nace captured ie Fenokidoley 
and ee he Jardim don Panton, Parsaminaed Sudden 
death of the Madagascar “ s in mournir The Swazi 


name of Sir Ellis Ashmead , M.P., bestowed 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, M.P., made one of th 
realm. Lord Rosebery visite Hawarden. Suicide ofa 
whose brain had given way under an attempt to coup 
yomeg re Lord lange te Fo ons on ees o 
iste to determine the priority of “ “ riley » prope 
<malenmnation of the new verb.—Lord Rosebery announces h 
policy with respect to the reformation of the House of Lords. 


FLORICULTURE. 
Master Tommy.—t!' Oh ma, look at these little crocusses. 
Mamma.—** You mustn’t say cusses, Tommy.” 
Master Tommy.— Mustn’t I. Pa says lots.” 
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the month is out. You may 


never won the Waterloo Cup. 


me!” 
He.—*“ Ya-as.”’ 


fond recollections! ”’ 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


Feervany.—aAs the days get out you may begin to talka 
littis more, but take care you do not get out as well—of your 
depth, I mean. After remarking what a run the panto’s are 
ha you may feebly suggest that Valentines are gen well 
played out in this fin de sifcle. If nobody agrees with you 


observe with an air of myste 


take 





Tax “ Doox” at Watrentoo. A Victoxny ror THE 
Esotien Crack. 


refuge in politics, and confidently predict a dissolution before 


also dabble a little in sport, and 
ry that the Duke of Wellington 


A SEASONABLE DILEMMA. 


She. —* How beautiful and pure those snowflakes look as 
they descend! Oh, I so love the aspect of winter! More than 
any other season, it arouses the poetical sentiment within 


She.‘ Ah, by your silence I perceive that I’ve awakened 
(He did not reply; he was in the dilemma as to what item he 


could best spare to pawn, in order to relieve his skates from 
avuncular care, in the event of the frost holding.) 





FEBRUARY. 


Bear's grease first found in the Ile of Dogs, Y.U. 

Zulu War began, 1879. They assagaim with us, same 
year. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

Pair on the Thames, 1814. An ice state of affairs. 

FPUNDAY. 

Henry Irving born, 143%. “Slender,” but not 
“ Shallow.” 

Charles Dickens born, 1412. The Boz-phor-us dis- 
covered same year. 

Savages first converted by Christian maxims, Y.U. 

Savages first converted by Hiram Maxirns, 1893. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

Edison born, 1847. Lightning personally conducted, 
Y.U. 

PUNDAY. 

Lord KR. Churchill born, 1449. Big box of lions at 
Authors’ Club, 1800 

Venus is now in the ascendant. Mars and Pas 
now here. 

Cereals should now appear weekly. 

Lindley Murray died, 183. Iota born, Y.U. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes annexes Germany, 1498. 

PUNDAY. 

Emperor William reads little things of his own to 
Cecil Rhodes. 

Masterly retreat of Mr. Rhodes. Xenophon nowhere. 

Washington born, 1782. He couldn't lie himself, so 
he made the English sit up. 

Handel born, 16%. His name is known, but it has no 
handle to it. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

The Knights of the Bath first used (this space to let). 
Good Morning ! 

FPUNDAY. 

Shadwell annexed by England, France, and Ger- 
many, 1506. 


2 Th Sad news from Shadwell. Slight mistake. (Awfully 


sorry, don’t you know. Didn't see who it was.) 
Not a man left. 


¥.U.— Year Unknown 





He.—* Please give me one of those beautiful tresses.” se 8 
She (absent-mindedly).—* Oh, I’ll give you a whole chignon if you like. 


FEBRUARY derives its name from Februo, to purify. Hence the 
rhyme— ; 
‘He for she} who would of vice be chary 
Must be born in February.” 


Remarkable fact that all the old women of both sexes who voted 
against the renewal of the license of the Empire Theatre were born in 
the shortest month of the year. The month of Billingsgate, of pan- 
cakes, of St. Valentine. Great meeting of the Anti-Gambling League 
to protest against the pitching and tossing of pancakes. Parliament 
meets, and, under the new regulations of the refreshment department, 
drinks. Vote of censure on the department proposed by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. Lord Rosebery goes to Hawarden. For taking notes of a 
sermon by Dr. Parker, at the City Temple, a professional reporter is 
condemned to death teleased on undertaking to read nothing but 
the published sermons of that eminent divine for the remainder of bis 
natural life. Perishes in the attempt. Lord Rosebery proclaims his 
latest policy with regard to the reconstitution of the House of Lords 
Agitation of the Anti-Gambling League against the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Boat Race. Refusal of the Freedom of the City by Sir William 
Harcourt. Extraordinary scarcity of Dunstable larks. Determination 
of Mr. Charles Moore, of the Cheshire Cheese, to use nightingales 
and ortolans in The Pudding instead. Private view of Romano's 
Restaurant (doubled up to date) in anticipation of public inaugura- 
tion. Prize offered for the best Inaugural Ode, German Emperor de- 
barred from competing. Dreadful riots, hereafter to be known as the 
Massacre of St. Valentine, arising from the attempts of the Vigilant 
Society to put down Valentine’s Day. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT.—There is, so far as we are aware, no 
truth in the rumour that the Vigilant Society are agitating for a Bill 
to prevent ships entering the Port of London in stays, nor that the 
Anti-Gambling League is about to apply for an injunction to restrain 
them when at rea from pitching and tossing. 
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FUN 


MARCH, s0 called from Mars, the reputed father of Romulus and God 
of War. Hencethe rhyme, so beautifully modernised and made British 
by Rudyard Kipling, England’s Only Poet : 

* All pipeclay and starch 
See Mars on the March, 
And his name is Thomas Atkins. 
Rub-a-dub.” 

Thackeray, an obscure writer who preceded Kipling, but who has 
naturally been effaced by the rideovereverybody Rudyard, refers to the 
personification of Marsas Tommy. But Thackeray was a vulgar writer. 
The month of the pawnbrokers—hence Lent. Also of dust, therefore 
down with it. Centuries ago, when Berkshire wheat was not grown in 
America, nor Stilton cheeses manufactured in the United States, nor the 
-British sirloin built outside Great Britain, a peck of March dust was 
worth a guinea. The First of March is St. David’s Day. Great con- 
sumption of Leeks in consequence. The shooting of the Welsh rabbit, 
& popular sport in the Principality, abandoned in favour of agitating for 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. Mass meeting of Taffies in 
Trafalgar Square. Orators vociferous and cocky-leekie, and all speaking 
atonce. Lord Rosebery in great alarm goes to Hawarden. The Budget. 
Sir William Plantagenet proposes taxes on turtle, Birch’s milk punch, 
Lemann’s biscuits, Cox’s St. Alban’s ale (extra), Primrose Habitations, 
Conservative Club:, and all articles of Birmingham manufacture. Lord 
tosebery returns from Hawarden, but defers proclamation respecting the 
reformation of House of Lords until first day of following month. 
Meeting at Romano’s to award prize for opening ode. Dead heat 
between Max Beerbohm and Ballyhooley. The Roman gives the casting 
vote to Ballyhooley. Phil May and Aubrey Beardsley submit compe- 
titive illustrations to the ode. A. B.’s preferred for its adaptability. 
Upside down it is the same as otherwise. Overflow meetings at Rule’s in 
Maiden Lane and Bertini’s in Hanover Street. Oysters at Rule’s and 
Bouillabaisse at LBertini’s assuage angry passions of malcontents. 
Romano’s closed for alterations and repairs. Meeting on Tower Hill to 
determine birthday of S:. Patrick and immediate introduction of Home 
tule. Symphonies in shamrock; bark-a-rolls in blackthorn; split gore, 
surgery, sticking plaster. Meeting terminates with last words of a 
survivor, ‘“‘ St. Patrick is it! and his Irish name is Maenwyn—and we 
mane winning, mind that! ”’ 


DEGREES OF HATRED. 
AFTER BUCHANAN’S PRoEM TO “‘Gop AND Man.” 

For one man alone, of all men alive, 
An intenser hate I’ve got 

Than for him who borrowed frcm me a five 
Pound note, and repaid it not. 

And that only man, of all living men, 

Is the wretch who repaid not a borrowed ten ! 





MARCH. 


F 
S Hares join the March of Progress. 
S Day of Rest, and the rest. 


Andrew Lang. 1896. 
5 Tu FUNDAY. 


1895. 


9S Delight of the Emperor’s relatives. 
10 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 
11 M Emperor sent home in disgrace by L.C.C. 


12 Tu FUNDAY. 


14 Th Sausage distributed to German army. 
5 F Strange illness of German army. 

16 8 Flight of the Kaiser. 

17 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 


Government Suez family. 


19 Tu FUNDAY. 


21 Th Odo, Bishop of Bayeaux, died, Y.U. an 
22 F Dodo, Archbishop of Canterbury, born, Y.U. 


plied to pictures by L.C.C., 1897. 
24 § Day of Rest, and the rest. 


1896. 
x Tu FUNDAY. 


wild thyme. 


Conservative, 1206. 
31 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 
¥.U.—Year Unknown 


ALMANAC, 


St. David’s Day. Leeks shouldjnow be eaten. 
M New edition ‘ Ye Complete Egg-Sucker.” Edited by 
6 W Michael Angelo b. 1474. Drew his first cork, 1479. 


7 Th The Emperor William invents new skirt dance, 


& FB Engagement of Emperor William at Aquarium. 
13 W Kaiser William invents new German sausage, 1896. 


18 M Suez Canal op. 1869. Lesseps féted. Later on, 
2) W The Sun enters Aries and becomes ram-pageous. 
238 National Gallery opened, 1454. Underclothing sup- 
25 M Recovery of German army. Return of Kaiser, 
27 W Dam your streams, blast your rocks, and blow your 
ys Th See that your spring onions do not spring a leek. 


yl Conversion of Diggleites to Christianity, 1805. 
39 S Sir William Harcourt puts up for Newcastle as a 


MARCH.-ST PATRICK’S DAY. 
HOOKEY WALKER! 
































“ Bz jabers, it’s just my bloomin’ luck, waitin’ troial by coort martial for 
insubordination an’ wollopin’ a lansh , and this St. Pathrick’s 
Day! An’ nary a dhrop to dhrink besoides!" growled Private Patrick 
O’Brawler to himself, as be turned uneasily on the wooden bed in his 
cell. His regiment, the Ballypotheen Rangers, were making active 
preparations for a rough-and-tumble revel in honour of the patron saint 
of Old Ireland, as most of the men hailed from the Green Isle. As the 
day wore on, whiskey galore was brought in by the men of the guard, but 
not a thimbleful in the way of a moistener could the parched and 
immured Patrick O’Brawler obtain, either by entreaty or cajolery. On 
that festive occasion discipline was relaxed; no man, however 
erous, was confined in the guardroom, therefore O’Brawler was not 
blessed with a companion in misfortune. At last Patrick, more to relieve 
the monotony than anything else, knocked violently at his cell door. 
“ What’s up?” interrogated the half-drunken serjeant. “I’m ill, I’m 
dyin’, an’ want to go to ‘orspital! ”’ explained the prisoner. 
Cursing the interruption, the reluctant sergeant fell in a couple of men, 
and ordered the corporal to conduct the incarcerated individual to the 
head-quarters of the regimental surgeon. Patrick made out that 
he was so i]l that he couldn’t walk; therefore he had to be carried. The 
escort groaned and swore. They had been drowning the shamrock 
persistently, therefore they were hardly able to keep on their feet, far less 
officiate as Patrick’s bearers. However, they caught up the prisoner and 
stumbled along somehow. The hospital was outside the barracks precincts, 
and, when the gate was cleared, O’Brawler suddenly decided on a specific 
line of action. He instantly made himself as rigid as a poker; the 
carriers were knocked sprawling, and one of them cannoned against the 
corporal, who was also bowled over. With a jubilant exclamation Patrick 
O’Brawler got on his feet and bolted like a hare. 
Next morning there was the deuce to play when the escape of the 
prisoner was reported. The court martial which had been convened to 
deal with Patrick, instead recommended for reduction to the ranks the 
sergeant and corporal of the St. Patrick’s Day guard. 
The s.s. Land of the Free was leaving barbour for San Francisco a day 
or two later. On the deck stood Patrick O’Brawler, arrayed in the free- 
and-easy costume of a coal trimmer. He gazed at the Barracks in which 
the Ballypotheens were stationed, and, without a trace of emotion in his 
voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Good bye, ye old lot! I s’pose yez know by this time 
that me name’s Hookey Walker !”’ 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


Marcu.—Beware of airing your ideas or giving vent to your 
opinions in this windy month. Recollect there is quite enough 
wind cavorting around without your adding to it, and that it 
would irreparably damage your reputation as a speaker to get 
stigmatised as a windbag. At dinner you may ask your neighbour 





PLENTY 6F WISD—ENOUGH AND TO SPAKE. 


on one side when we may expect to hear the nightingales, and 
inquire of the other when the first Christmas Annual is likely to 
be out. Talk technically about the Boat Race, criticise the crews, 
and predict the success of—well, for safety, better say it will be a 
dead heat this time. 


HIS EXCUSE. 

Colonel (in Orderly Room).— What's the charge against this 
man?” 

Provost Sergeant.— A walkin’ hout a girl as ‘ad no ‘at or bonnet 
hon, sir, wich is strictly agin’ horders!’ 

Colonel (to culprit).— What excuse have you to offer?” 

Culprit.—‘ Well, sorr, me sweetheart has a desoire to be in the 
prisint fashion. She had « bonnet, sorr, but it was nary a bit 
bigger nor a shoulder-sthrap button, sorr. Plase, yer ‘anner, its 
maybe the sargint didn’t pircaive the thing!” 

(The prisoner is dismissed.) 
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A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVER. 
SATION. 


Arrit.—Don’t have much to say this 
month. Remember that the maxim about 
fools rushing in where angels, etc., applies 
forcibly to this season. Safe over the first 
week may warble about the weather, 
if it not put a damper upon your 

| 





Buow SUNDAY. 


spirits. Should you feel uncommonly low, 
murmur of the political stagnation, and try 
to revive yourself with hopes of a dissolu- 
tion after the Kaster recess. Ignore the 
Bank Holiday, but talk glibly and know- 
ingly about the delights of Show Sunday. 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 
SIR SIMEON LUBKINS. 


“ Janx,” shrieked Alderman Simeon Lub- 
kins, the mayor of the little town of 
Herringby, on the coast of Yorkshire, after 
he had hastily perused an official-looking 
document, ‘‘ now I’ve landed ’em! Here’s 
a letter from the Lord Chamberlain in 
London, asking me to get there quick—by 








Naturally there was great excitement in 
the Lubkins mansion following this man- 
date. With hot haste the mayor got ready 
for the journey. He stuffed his official 
gown, gold chain, and cocked hat into a 
portmanteau, called a cab, drove to the 
station, and next morning he was in 
London. How jubilant Alderman Lubkins 
felt! He was about to attain the summit 
of his ambition. ‘“ Sir Simeon Lubkins, 
Knight ’’—the idea was intoxicating. So 
full was he of the subject of the bonour in 


So, that when he reached the Hotel Métro- 
pole on the vehicle he had chartered, 
he found that his portmanteau had been, 
somehow or other, filched—-gown, hat, 
mayoral chain, and all! The cabman dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the theft; he 
vowed that he had never seen the valise. 
This was a damper, but the occasion was 
pressing. Having stated that he had to 
attend Court, a police-inspector gave the 
mayor the tip to go to a Covent Garden 
costumier and hire some uniform or other, 
which Alderman Lubkins did, and was 
speedily arrayed in a military tunic that 
would hardly button on his portly trunk. 
‘*Some mistake, sir,’’ spoke an imposing 
servant in livery. ‘‘ That’s neither the 
Lord Chamberlain’s writin’, nor ’is paper ! 
"E uses an embossed stamp, which this 
letter ’asn’t got. Judgin’ from this ’ere day, 
sir, should say it’s a first of April trick!” 
Poor Alderman Lubkins! His chagrin 
may be imagined. He returned to Herring- 
by in an excusable condition of depression. 
He never heard again of his stolen ac- 
cessories of office, and the replacing of the 
gold chain cost him one hundred guineas. 


to-morrow, in fact—as Her Majesty Queen Margaret.—I say, Maudie, these beauty patches have Nor yet did he discover the ruthless trick- 
Victoria wants to confer the honour of their drawbacks. Just as we were getting out of the carriage ster, The story got wind in Herringby, and 
Knighthood on me! Hurrah! What do « small boy shouted, ‘That poor gel’s been splashed by & the victim is yet called Sir Simeon Lubkins, 


you think of me now, Jane?” nsom. 


“Spring has a beauty of its own, Mr. Filistin, hasn’t it?" ‘Yes, 
Miss Etheria,—it’s onions.” 
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APRIL. 


M This +A set apart for non-subscribers to Fun 
u FUNDA 
Shocking Treatment of the Poles, especially the 
North Pole, 1896 
Dismissal of German Chancellor. Hardy Annual. 
Herr Dan Leno, new Chancellor, 1895 
8 Old Lady Day. Revolt of the Daughters, 1804 
§ Day of Rest, and the rest 
Herr Dan Leno dances before the Emperor, 1895 
T 
Ww 


=43 


S43 
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FURNDAY. o 

General Booth born, 1829. Invents Advertising, 
1881 

11 Th Emperor offers Dan Leno a mark of his favour 

12 F Dan Leno says he will take it out in marks 

183 8 Dismissal of Dan Leno. Bismarck recalled 

14§ Day of Rest, and the rest 

15 M_ Bacchanalian Revels, by, permission of L.C.C. 

16 Tu FUNDAY 

17 W Daring Unification at the Bank of England, 1896 

18 Th Discovery of an Act of Parliament and other 

felonious tools in Cornhill 
19 F Primrose Day. Primrose family nowhere 
28 Shocking pPcernen Dynamite. Irish member 


pap of heat, and the rest 





21 

22 4 Smart das of Bank of England Unificators 

23 Tu FUNDA 

“WwW oo Fleet visits Cronstadt. Delirium in Moscow, 

25 Th Spasms in Paris 

26 F Russian Fleet visits Gravesend. Hydrophobia in 
Peckham, 1806 

278 Paris paralysed. 

28S Day of Rest, and the Rest. 

209 M Alliance between France and Monaco, Paris her- 
self onein, 1806 

80 Tu FUND 


¥. U.-Year Unknown. 


with a certain emphasis on the “ Sir.” 


APRIL is derived from aperio, to open. Hence the opening of the 
May Meetings at Exeter Hall, which are disclosed in April. The Ist of 
April—well! what says the old distich ? 


Of April Fools, those on the first 
Are not invariably the worst. 


The tenth and eleventh of April are unlucky days. When either of them 
happens to be a Friday, avoid tripe—the promenade at Exeter Hall, 
backing them, S.P.—and Capel Court. Corns removed on the tenth grow 
again, and hair mown on the eleventh refuses to sprout any more. In 
fulfilment of a pledge given in March, Lord Rosebery begins the month 
with a new denunciation of the House of Lords. His seat therein is 
draughty, and he pines for lack of company. Besides, although a Scots- 
man, and bound by the laws and customs of his native Caledonia to give 
breath to the aspiration at all times and seasons, he can never, in the 
House of Peers, say ‘“‘ Bless the Duke of Argyll.”” Then Salisbury, plain 
and coloured, weighs him down as though he were being buried beneath 
Stonehenge. His idea, therefore, is to abolish the House of Lords and 
transfer the powers of the Upper Chamber to the London County 
Council. The Emperor of China, in consequence of great victories 
reported by his Viceroys and Mandarins, proclaimed Mikado of Japan. 
(Also on the first.) General Booth sent for by H.R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and invited to tender for providing the army with brass and string 
bands. Tea meetings at Lockhart’s to consider the most effective means 
of closing Piccadilly, from Bond Street to the Circus, Coventry Street, and 
the northern side of Leicester Square, every night (Sundays excepted) 
between the hours of eight o’clock and midnight. Sabbath inspection of 
the Zoological Gardens by Vigilant Society ordered by London County 
Council, with instructions to procure shorthand notes of improper 
language used in parrot-house. Decreed that monkey-house be closed 
until occupants are provided with raiment befitting their position as 
public characters, and the usages of respectable society. New play at the 
Theatre Royal, Pall Mall, entitled ‘‘The Temptation of the Good Grand- 
mother of Mrs. John-a-Dreams; or, the Last of the Mrs. Tanquerays.” 
Consequent disappearance of Ibsen in despair. Lord Rosebery refuses 
to visit Hawarden. Aubrey Beardsley elected A.R.A. Max Beerbohm 
made poet laureate. The boating season commences and many of the 
great unwashed get involuntary baths. 





prospect that he became absent-minded . 














FUN ALMANAC. 


MAY, from Maius, the growing or shooting month. Hence the rhyme— 
All a-blowing, 
All a-growing, 
owers of May. 

An unlucky month for weddings. Not that the month matters much when 
May weds with December. Horses and chimney sweeps decorated on the 
First, May meetings in full swing at Exeter Hall, and “that blessed word 
Mesopotamia” frequently heard. In order to Mayntain the character 
of the month, Robin Hood fired his last shot and expired on the First. 
Robbing Hood by authors of burlesque and so forth still going on. 
Protest of the Anti-Gambling League against Bank-Holiday sports. Raid 
of police on cocoa-nut shyers, and great confiscation of fruit. Donkey- 
racing put down on Blackheath, Hampstead Heath, and Wormwood 
Scrubs. Hurlingham and Barn Elms barricaded against probable 
attack. Continuation of debate on the Budget. Sir William Plantagenet, 
in a speech on proposed tax on Birmingham manufactures, declares 
individual war on the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery goes to Harwarden. 
Sir Augustus Harris produces another new opera. Proposal to purchase 
Epsom Downs for cutting into small allotments. Counter proposal of 
Jockey Club to remove Derby to Newmarket, and cover the Heath with 
glass. Announcement of new novel, ‘‘The Brindled Potato,” by the 
author of ‘*The Green Carnation.” Knello Hall sold to General 
Booth. The Epsom Grand Stand in the market: proposals to convert it 
into a steam laundry, and paddock into a drying ground. Communica- 
tion between the earth and Mars established by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
and the result cabled to Edison. Novel system of kite-flying tried in the 
City. Meeting of bucket-shopkeepers called to consider the project, and 
report to their clients thereon. New play at the Theatre Royal, Pall 
Mall: “‘The Old Woman; or, Why not Marry and be Happy?” Piece 
discussed at the Playgoers’ Club, and denounced as immoral. Amicable 
meeting of the London School Board. Lord Rosebery returns from 
Harwarden to the Durdans, having given Grand Old Recluse the straight 
tip for the Derby. Publication of ‘The Transfigured Triplets,” by the 
author of ‘‘The Heavenly Twins.” Bertram interviewed by Vigilance 
Committee, and plan of campaign formed for putting down card-playing 
at Marlborough, Reform, Carlton, ‘The Rag,” and other West End 
Clubs. Startling refusal of Anti-Gambling League to join crusade. 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT.—AII the sweeps that appear on the first 
of this month are not connected with the Derby. 











MAY. 


1 W Discovery of Boadicea’s bones in Peckham Rye 
Pond, 1896. 

2 Th Discovery of Moore and Burgess’ bones in St. James’s 

Bones at a discount. Turning up in all directions. 

Prof. Huxley b. 1825. Mr. Gladstone found his nut 
a Hawarden to crack. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

Nonconformist Conscience invented, Y.U. De- 
mented 1894. 

FUNDAY. 

Mrs. Chant’s, Queen of the May Meetings, 1895. 

Strand invaded by curates as well as by curates’ 
daughters. 

Several curates missing. Riot at Roman’s. 

Another May Meeting. Present: Mrs. Chant, Mr. 
Parkinson, Mr. Stead, and Mr. George Edwards. 

12 § Day of Rest, and the rest. ; 

183 M “The Frog’s March,” composed by John Wilson 

Croker, Y.U. 

14 Tu FUNDAY, : 

15 W Horn a first used for fog horns, Y.U. 

16 Th The 

Wales. Someday. BES. 

17 F Talleyrand first danced at the Italian Opera, Y.U. 

188 Discovery of the Scilly Isles by Mr. Gladstone, Y.U. 

19 § Day of Rest, and the rest. 

20 M Mr. Gladstone discovered the Isles not so Silly as he 


supposes, 1894. 
21 Tu FUNDAY. 
22 W “A Loan in London,” by Attenborough ; first pro- 


uced, Y.U. 
23 Th ‘aan, "a very like a whale,” caught in Stopford 
a Y.U. : pa 
God bless our gracious Queen. 
35 + Margarine first sold as “inferior Dosset!” Y.U. 
26 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 
297 M Sir William Harcourt puts up for Birmingham as a 
Labour Member, 1899. 


Tu FUNDAY. 
99 W Mr. Gladstone translates Newcastle Programme 


into Double Dutch, 1899. is 

30 Th Return of Mr. Gladstone to Public Life, 1899. 

81 F Sir William Harcourt invents phrase, “ Ha, ha! 
Foiled again. But a time will come!” 


Y¥.U.— Year, Unknown 
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May.—This is a time to talk ; but beware of mentioning May and December 
in the same breath in the presence of parties s 
wintry side of fifty, and the other in the heyday of youth and loveliness 
(if any). It is bad form to speak of the Newmarket re-unions and pugilistic 


encounters this month as the May meetings. The safest cards to play now 
ich Church Jonahed by Gallant Little “F@ the pictures. You will not have seen any, of course, and this will so 
els a cones ; much the better qualify you to slate them all alike. Sit down heavily on 
the portraits of private parties and parvenus. 


VOICE OF THE STARS. 


1895. 


From the signs we have observed in the Zediac, all sorts of — 
be expected. In January the Sun into a decline; Gemi 
well to the front, however. Fiennenty Salen may therefore happen, but 
don’t make too sure. Taurus frisks about a deal; this looks bad, 
but don’t be discouraged, it may be only in play. Fe commences 
very badly; the Sun enters the sign of the Pe d Whistle, and comes 
ous intoxicated. Capricornus behaves in a most eccentric manner; we 
don’t like the way he wags his tail, it is ominous. Keep your 
weather eye open, as there will be a lot of er about. March, we 
have much pleasure in stating, will be amenable to reason. Sagittarius 
will be more prominent than ever. Ibsen may break out at any time. 
be very careful. April will make a false start, but it will get there just 
the same. The Sun enters Aquarius. We don’t like the look of it at all. 
The Sons of the Phoenix will probably turn out in pumps, Neptune will 
appear on the horizon, and Sir Wi Lawson on the stump. Our 
vice is, go to bed and stop there. We must admit that May puzzles us. 
The Sun and the Moon enter Scorpio. After a while the Sun comes out 
alone; he is joined by Virgo on a bicycle ; they disappear in the zenith. 
Presently their Mars come upon the scene, weeping bitterly. Then there 
is a scuffle, and the Mars are seen running away from the Great Bear. 
We couldn’t look any more, it was too awful. As to what it portends— 
well, dash it all, how are we to know? Think it out for yourselves. 
June pleases us; there is a whoeryou air about it that is refreshing and 
recherché. The sun inclines to the Nadir; nevertheless it takes a solstice, 
and disappears in a trine aspect over the meridian. Of course, this is 
bad, but then it might have been worse. July, August, and September 
are commonplace and conventional, and therefore not worth speaking 
about. During October, however, things become very brisk. Jupiter, 
Saturn, Mercury, and Venus have a high old time on the perihelion, 
which will naturally upset trade and cause much unpleasantness. 
November and December will surprise everyone. Something very impor- 
—_ wg take place. We can't for the life of us say what. But be very 
careful. 


Taking the year through, we find that there will be joy and sorrow, 
sunshine and shade, prosperity and disasters, in sufficient quantities to 
go round, 






























A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION, 


ning, when one is on the 
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May Meetinos. Ture Deacon KNocks 
SPOTS OUT OF THE Bisnop, 


A PROVERB AT FAULT. 


bas" — WAS & Very ee camel. He 
many proverbs ou 

And knew that the ‘ene of his a co 
Oft by “last straws” had been broken. 


So corn-fields and straw-ricks avoided he ever 
In a way that was crafty, and cunning, and , 


One day a high cliff he passed under, 
To ’scape from a straw-laden stack, 
And a rock, with a roaring and a rumbling like thunder, 
Came suddenly down on his back. 
And, expiring, he sobbed: “ If, the proverb A 
I had risked the ‘ last straw,’ I not now had been '? 
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Lady Bountiful. 
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THE NEW WOMAN’S NEW YEAR GIFT. 


Lady Bountiful.—“ The Vicar tells me, Mrs. Millikin, that Tommy has not been attending Sunday School.” 
“ Well, your Leddysbip, I was ashamed to send him, his breeches is that bad they won’t hold another stitch, and I ain’t even 


got an old pair to make over for him.”’ 


“ All right, I'll send you a pair of mine.” 
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JUNE. 


Mr. Speaker Peel raised to the Peerage as Lord 
Whotareleaf, 1807. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

Saturnalia by permission of f.C.C, 

FUNDAY. 

Nonconformist Conscience, by Ladas out of Folly, 
wins Derby, 1899. 

Mow your lawn and cut down your expenses. 

Night Mare by Perfect Cure out of Julia wins Oaks, 
18Y9. 

“The Ring and The Book,” published in pamphlet 
form by Anti-Gambling League, 1899. 

Day of Rest, and the rest. 

” The Better’s Stand; or, Not There, Not There, my 
Child,” published by Anti-Gambling League, 1899. 

FUNDAY. 


The Human Race. Stead's Finals. See Review of 


Reviews, 1899. 
Human wrecks brought into Margate by boat. 
Raise your butter cup to your cow's lips. 
Wat Tyler, the first Labour Member, killed, 131. 
Day of Rest, and the rest. 
White waistcoat seen in the House of Commons. 
FPUNDAY. 
Collapse of the Irish Party, 1896. 
* Send her victorious, long to reign over us!” 
Sun enters Cancer, a shellfish proceeding. 
Nigger lynched at Ramsgate. 
Day of Rest, and the rest. 
Shoot the Moon, or moonlight landlord. 
PUNDAY. 
Mars ar. now in ascendant, and put (sea) side on. 
Skating on the Serpentine, 1896. 
Avalanche in Snow Hill 
ir P. Edlin born 1819. His salary settied 2019 


— 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


JUNE.—There will be plenty to say this month, and you can talk at 
discretion, with or without using any. After the Derby has been won by 
something or other, you can say to everybody you meet, triumphantly, ‘ I 
told you so”’; or, warningly, “‘ What did I tell you?” The fact being that 





Tom.—‘* Dropped every penny over 
that beastly race.” 
Jerry.—“Ah! What did I tell 
you?” 
you never told them anything; but, reminded in this manner, people will 
recollect your tip, and recognise you as a great sporting authority. A little 
later, the issue of the holiday numbers—which naturally you never read— 
will justify you in girding at them all round. 


HE WANTED A MINT-JULEP. 


A Bayswater beau 
Got to know, doncherknow, 
All the names of American tipples ; 
3ut the bar-tender’s face, 
In a drink-selling place, 
Was one morning surrounded with ripples ; 
For the Bayswater beau 
Was cf memory slow, 
And, because of that same, it transpired 
That the rime of one “ wet” 
He i wholly forg 
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FUN ALMANAC. 9 


JULY, named after Julius Cesar. The month of St. Swithin, and the 
commencement of the dog days. The following rude rhymes, taken from 
a recently discovered MS., are almost to rude to quote, but they have 
the advantage of being straightforward :— 


You lie 

Who say July 

Isn’t the month the dog 
Goes mad and bites, 

Or that days and nights 

St. Swithin delights 

To change the fields into bog. 


Dogberry was born in July, while the saying, ‘“‘ Every dog (berry) has 
his day,” originated at one of the meetings of the Watch in the same 
month. The Bill for the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church thrown 
out by the Lords. Lord Rosebery addresses the London County Council. 
Sir Wilfred Lawson writes to the Morning Advertiser. Sir William 
Plantagenet writes to the secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance. Dr. 
Parker writes to the Times. The Rev. H. R. Haweis communicates with 
Mars. Mr. Henry Irving reads a paper at the Playgoers’ Club. Mr. Hall 
Caine explains the situation to the House of Keys. Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones deals with it in a discourse on himself and his last—tbat is, his 
latest play. Mr. W.S. Penley speaks of it as Charley’s Aunt. Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert considers it as a mutif for his next piece. Tay Pay lets it 
have it hotin the Sun. Mr. John Burns balloons it at Battersea. Mr. 
Oscar Wilde epigrammatizes it after dinner. The Right Hon. John 
Morley, M.P., made a Peer under the title of Viscount Paramount. 
Sir William Plantagenet accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, and issues his 
address to the electors of West Birmingham. March, to the tune of 
‘¢‘The Men of Ha-leek,’”’ of Welshmen on London, vid Chester. Terrible 
cheese famine. St. David swamped by St. Swithin. Anglo-American 
c-lebrations of the Fourth of July unreported. Members of the Vigilance 
Committee, plotting for the abolition of Henley, take a back seat. 
Several mobbed at Kempton and Sandown, and one “set about” 
severely for welshing. Month ends with dead-lock in the Commons, 
Lord Rosebery at Hawarden, having had a good week at Ascot, the revival 
of the London School Board Circular, and the House of Lords intact. 


A MOTIVE IN IT. 


Postman (handing over a letter).—‘* Bless us, Mr. Carrotkins, you're 
gettin’ quite a big man! 

Mr. Carrotkins (moodily).—‘*Oh yes, I hexpected it. 
writin’. 
be bound he wants to stave horf a’ payin’ ’is rent. 
perlite when he hain’t got no coin! ” 


Here you is, hadressed as hesquire.”’ 


I knows the 
It’s that artiss cove as ’as taken my cottage down the way. I'll 
He’s always bloomin’ 








Tu FUNDAY 


it Bobs?” 
Th American Independence declared, 1776 





‘Take away that bauble!” 


7S Day of Rest, and the rest 
8 M Horatious Cocles invented Pills, Y.U. 
Tu FUNDAY 


foot,” Y.U 
2F ‘Cricket on the Hearth” first played, Y.U. 
8S Marat assassinated, 1793 
Day of Rest, and the rest 
5 M The only fine day this month 
Tu FUNDAY 
W Mrs. Chant promenades Terrace of 
Commons, 1895 
Th Mrs. Chant reports thereon to L.C.C. 
F Terrace of House of Commons closed by L.C.C, 





Ist edition Published, 1533 
Tu FUNDAY 
W Sally Lunn born, Y.U. 
Th Gladstone—Bagpipes invented, 1880 





1689. Total destruction of Crankies 
28 § Day of Rest, and the rest 
29 M Jehoshabeath born, 2000 s.c 


Y.U.—Year Unknown, 


M L.C.C. breaks into Tower and Unificates Regalia, 98 


W Afghan war ended, 1879. “Cabully for you, weren’t 


5 F Capture of House of Commons by Socialists, 1899. 


> 8 Fratricidal conduct of Socialists. Return of Carpet- 
| Baggere 


W A Scotland Yard fixed a two(policeman’s) feet, Y.U. 
Th An English yard fixed by “ the length of the King's 


House of 


S Rush of M.P.’s wives to London. Excursion trains 
S Day of Rest, and the rest [run 
22 M “The Superfluous Woman” by Henry the Eighth. 


2% F Transplant Blue Bells, Dumb Bells, and ’Airey Belles 
S Battle of Killiecrankie fought at Spring Gardens, 


“He called his mother 
80 Tu FUNDAY fma”: and who could blame him? 
81 W Actors perform before the last Rows of Summer 


A HOLIDAY FIASCO. 


Last year I took my annual holiday of a week at the sequestered sea- 
port town of Bloater-super-Mare. At the time I was shopman in the 
world-famed establishment of Messrs. Woolings and Worsted, hosiers, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Before starting for Bloater-super-Mare, I am 
ashamed to say, although my only connection with the briny was the 
devouring of an odd matutinal haddock, I arrayed myself in a cheap 
nautical suit, and doubtless looked like, what seal in his “ Ingoldsby 
Legends "* terms a ‘‘ Cheapside Buccaneer,” 


The first day I sauntered along the pier I perceived a charming young 
lady just ahead of me,» She dropped a copy of Fun on which she was 
intent, and the paper came fluttering to my feet. I picked it up and 
handed it to her. She thanked me most graciously. I made bold to 
attempt to enter into conversation with the fairone. She did no* object; 
she remarked that she so liked sailors. With me it was a case of love at 
first sight! I felt madly jealous when she hinted that she fancied a 
particular sailor, who, she explained, had just returned from foreign 
parts. A seaman’s life must be interesting, she remarked, and of course 
I had been all over the world, and had seen many strange countries ? 
I did not deny the fact, although that same Bloater-sup’r-Mare was the 
farthest I had ever been from my native Hoxton. Had I been sea- 
bathing, she inquired, and was I a good swimmer? I implied that I was. 
Although I could no more float than a bar of pig iron. 


At this moment a nursemaid in the vicinity who had been in charge of 
a small boy, shrieked, and shouted ‘*Oh, save him!’’ The youngster 
had fallen from the pier into the water. My companion gave me a 
pleading look; I was brave for once in my life, and I hesitated not a 
moment. Throwing to the winds my natural apprehension in respect of 
finding a watery grave, I plunged into the sea. I was immediately 
conscious of having come into violent contact with some gritty substance. 
Now yells of laughter came from a knot of onlookers who were assembled 
on the pier. To my chagrin I found that the ocean was only a couple of 
feet deep at the spot; and that the cherub whose life I had perilled my 
own to save, was standing up in the water, crying, and rubbing the sand 
from his eyes. 













































When I got out of the sea, dripping and miserable, I cast eyes on the 
maiden. She was laughing immoderately, and was hanging on the arm 
of a bronzed young fellow—evidently her sailor lover. In the chap I 
perceived a customer whom I had served but a day or two before, and the 
recognition was mutual. He clapped his hands and shouted, “ Bravo! 


'?? 


Good old socks and underclothing ! 


When I got thoroughly dry I took train from the scene of my holiday 
fiasco. I detest the very name of Bloater-super-Mare, 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


Juty.—You must make the most of this month if you want to 
talk. People are going out of town, and soon you will have no one 
to talk to. Ask everybody where they are going, and don’t affect 
any surprise, or offer any sympathy, if some people say they are 
going to the workhouse. When asked where you are going your- 





Gotne out or Town. 





self, look mysterious but forbearing, as who should say, ‘ Ah, you 
want to know too much, you do.”’ In all likelihood you are not 
going anywhere at all, but it would never do to say that. But be 
sure and say emphatically that the Government will go to the 
country, and trade to the dogs. 


UNBUSINESSLIKE. 


Mr. McShark (a henpecked individual).—“ What's a the rampus— 
what's Mary greetin’ aboot ?” 

Mrs. McShark (alluding to their = aay nose hg "Deed she may 
well greet! I'll hae nae mairo’d! She fancies that great muckle 
Jock McTaws, the school assistant ; she’s had him here a dizzen 
times; he’s eaten twelve suppers—an’ he’s never pro yet! 
Mary says he’s bashfu’, an’ maybe doesna’ like tue! hate thae 
backward woo’ers, they're no businesslike. However, I'll tell’t 
Mary that if he doesna’ come up tue the scratch, an’ let us ker 
what’s his intentions, he’ll no come here an’ ruin me wi’ hi 


eatin’! ”’ 
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AUGUST, so named after Augustus. 
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FUN ALMANAC. 13 


SEPTEMBER, being derived from Sentem indi 
F ALU OEPlEME, Seven indicates its order 
in the Roman Calendar, prior to the Julian reform. {Wordsworth wrote SEPTEMBER BURGLARY SEASON. 
“We are seven” in September). The month of the partride Scie Sane ITQ ' ' TIDY 
leva of Wo dolofall aeortama: ~ a ee SUSPICIOUS, VERY! 
I remember. I remember a Ae a 
How the partrid ns Hid He ‘“ SELP me never, pleeceman, I ain’t loiterin’ habout for an hunlorful 
snes ie purpose ; [war set hon to watch this ‘ere ‘ouse till the blinds was drawn. 
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rd Rosebs 


being raised abroad Rose ‘ ¢ | , of : , i" 
f th, N S¢ re ad. L, vOS rv goes to D ICUSTE) Oreat s ! pgs | he ast ed as if hye spoke the truth. so the enterprising peeler, 
of the Nonconformist conscience eting of women journalists 1 : mini +3 i Re ed ee ae ie 
eC , ( l l ! i nce, Mi ling tf Wolled) rhnalists to form Stronelv s sper al } urelarious plant, ordered the nan to follow him 
a society tor le SUDDress nO t . 2 7 \der : ‘ ee ee ee Py : ap . 
a 4 re lon of the intruder, man. Celebration of thi to the police station. To the inspector and sergeant the tramp told a 


anniversars Oy] i Visit OT the Duke ind 1) icne- | Yor! t Live rpo ] L\ silat Varn. I} n the two supe rior officers and the constable set out to 
starting a new line of steamers to New York. to I» lled the Rov Pal : 


' tte t, andthe waif accompanied them. Mr. Broadbrush, R.A,, 
Great rush of Americans to secure berths. New drama produced at thi vas then interviewed, and that eminent painter was placed in a condition 
Theatr Royal, Pall Mall by the executive of the Plavgoers’ Club. Issue of blue funk. Later a few plain-clothesmen were stuck about the interior 
of proposal to establish branches of the Independent Theatre Compan f No. 9, also im the shrubbery in the garden. Now the blinds were let 


in Manchester, Liverp ol, Glasgow, Bradford, Leeds, Ch whent, and aqownh at th 810) f the Inspector, and the waif, under strict surveil 
Walsall. Prodigious dem { for shares, and submission of the MSS L} went t port the f to the mvste ntleman in the bar 
unplayed plays by unappreciated provincial authors. Mr. Henry Irvin parlour of the * Bull ' The latter, a dapper, neatly-dressed youth, 
offered a peerage ‘The Second Mrs, Tanqueray ” played before the C t t once tipped the 1 hilling, and ran off in hot haste, followed by 


at Balm )? , ] Ri rri< . y*) rT } ++ + } + ; { ' } } 1 " > +1 : ° 9 +1 
i ALT) rel. vull)) irs Current to the ¢ ‘er that a performance ot * joh the minions f the law. By all that was inexplicable. he rang the vate 
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of women journalists on ** Mrs. Jellyby’s Husband: or, the Place of Man LnSW d the sumim ; 
1}) pocieby, as Nurse, Plain (' ok, and Nicht porte! Ps Hou ( 1 ¢ OM g Sp ke thre caller. ** lam S rv. sir. to percel\ } , that p oO} Mr. Krome 
closed for a ni ' ‘ 


produced it the Alhambra. Ballet. f nded n the pore f Nart f beer t nay 1 hired thi (| nat { KPprise re tothe 
Farquhar. Tupper achicves enormous success at Empire. | Chay earliest ] ible n t of asi that he had pe | 

berlain refuses license. Teetotal play, ** John Barleycorn.’ Linpressiv ‘+> ve made @ mistake, voung man,” spoke the grinning Mr. Broad 
leader on the subjectin Morning Advertiser. Mr. Passmore Ei ds op rush, R.A. This isimy house—Y, Palette Crescent; Mr. Kromo resides 
another library, and endows it with a thousand volun f standard it 9, Palette Street !”’ 
literature. Anniversary of the battle of Alma held as a general fast and “Sold, by jingo!”’ wrathfully exclaimed the inspector, ‘ Sergeant, in 
day of humiliation in London, St. Petersburgh, Moscow, and the Crimea the 1 e of heaven, get away those plain-clothes men 
‘‘ Hester Waters’”’ dramatised for the Theatre Roval, Pall Mall. Member 
of Government and leaders of Opposition, With Parnellit and so forth, 
make speeches and (according to their capacity) trouble all over Great 


Britain, Great Britain does not mind in the least. A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION, 


SEPTEMBER, ~Keep quict this month, especially if town is still empty 


hie’ yo: and your head is ditto of ideas. If you can’t fill it dilate on the dulness 
\< Phy yy, = of trade, and the slowness of things in general; this may haply excuse 


vour own mental depre n. Avoid any reference to geese at Michaelmas 








SEPTEMBER. 


1S Day of Rest, and the rest. — - 
» M Great Fire of London, 1666. Monument falls down 





ABM 
43 Tu FUNDAY. | . n 
iW Sir Wilfred Lawson born, 1820 French Repu 
i | 
prociaimed, 1870. Englis! Publics ] Lime { 
Bagzg-a-Tell invented by the Sw a : 
6 1 Cleopatra’ Needle erected ]&7s Phere tu’ _ 
I t \ 1 ¢ nm Se¢é he pe 
\ 
/ S Satan the ame of Aba ) ™,* 
~ ‘ Ta of > j e re F a 
S ) ] =e ae \ 
YM Battle ae n, 1 f 














) t, al the rest. - 
Mr. Havelock Wilson pays unofficial v1 
Lambeth Wasbhouses, Iso. 
FUNDAY. 


f Re herville, 1895. 


ite for H insditch, (j ‘; é i Ave. ye re be liip 


Ww Mr. Ben. Tillett leaves town for 


! Cc ’ fattened up for Christinas,” 

, 1 } Ol ‘ 1} ida . | 

Th Maid a day's w re 3 U . : Hie ‘Jist you ind ho you're insulting of, or I'll set that chick on 
did a davy’s work, 1.U. . 
YY) | sir William Harce irt takes I 


cum dignitate,” 1806. 


2] recce Collings first sang Ta-ra-ra-boom-(dle-ay, 1. f fear of seeming to deal in personalitie . Wonder why the Govern 


2S Day of Rest. and the rest. Two! pany, t moet .cn't pone to the country, and when asked why, change the 
| rorl¢ nve! “1 ND! ie 0 i nent i } a d 
V Mr D gle tvs . wr If urged to keep to the point, say you are not a policeman on 


FUNDAY ‘ ange int Lut j » away to mething else. When in doubt lead the 
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14 FUN ALMANAC. 


OCTOBER is derived from octo, eight. The Saxon styled the month 
winter ee Se 25 beginning. The month of good old English ale. 
Hence the old rhyme— 


a that’s eaters man 
Is brought: a can, 

Or two, or three, or four if you're sober, 

Of that fine foaming stingo. 

Its matchless, by jingo, 

Delicious and potent—transforming October ! 


Pheasant shooting begins so early in the morning of the first that the 
bird of birds, g & fine gamey flavour, is obtainable at every city 
and West End restaurant for luncheon. Two saints have their “ days” 
this month—St. Dennis and St. Crispin. St. Dennis walked two miles 
with his head in his hand. is proved the eternal fitness of things: he 
could never have established that record if he had not worn boots 
made by St. Crispin. Great complaints on the part of noble pheasant- 
farmers at the prices returned by the Leadenhall salesmen. Correspond- 
ing complaints on the of consumers at the size of the bird. Under- 
taking on the part of Great Britain (with Russia) to make celebration of 
auhiversary of Battle of Inkerman punishable by banishment to Siberia. 
Arrangements made with Captain Wiggins to convey convicted toasters 
to that hospitable clime. ember of Vigilant Society discovered at 
Empire measuring space behind dress circle with foot-rule. Meeting of 
unemployed male journalists in Printing House Square. Formation of 
Trades Union and appeal for funds to support starving wives and children. 
Return of Lord Dunraven’s yacht from New York. Dastardly attempt to 
steal the America Cup. ‘John-a-Dreams” adapted for the operatic 
stage: lyrics by Max Beerbohm, costumes by Alias, and wigs by Clarkson, 
from designs by Aubrey Beardsley. Strike of male dramatic critics. 
Meeting of women journalists to promote movement for throwing open 
all the nice, easy, well-paid places in the Government departments ex- 
clusively to women. Birthday of Prince Alfred celebrated by the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg Gotha and his family, and relinquishment of the English 
allowance announced. Meeting of Council of Royal Academy of Arts, 
and resolution passed to admit none but female art critics on press-view 
days. New play “pegaeeree by the Independent Theatre Society, and terrific 
competition on the part of managers present for the London, Provincial, 
Colonial, and American acting rights. Amicable meeting of London 
School Board consequent on leading Moderate members suffering from 
clergyman’s sore throat. Mr. Beerbohm Tree offered a peerage. Annual 
banquet to survivors of Balaclava Charge forbidden, and recitation of 
Tennyson's poems interdicted. Meeting of women journalists to protest 
against employment of male clerks at War Office ignominiously dispersed 
by the liberation of a mouse and a beetle. Two male journalists re- 
moved to Bow Street for refusing to ride outside an omnibus in a 
drenching rain to oblige a lady. 










OCTOBER. 


u FUNDAY 
Mangel your wurzels and cut out your par—snips 
h Plant chickweed, duckweed, and gooseberries 
Marquis of eee born, 1827. Fireworks at Bombay. 
Simla rejoicings at Calcutta 
Dividends dew. Heavy wet same night 
Day of Rest, and the rest 
Battle before Metz, 1870. French change their tone 
to a Metz-oh-soprano 
FUNDAY 
Verdi born, 1814. Young as ever, 1994 
Alexander the Great, Pope, Y.U. 
Lamb's tails first grew out of Shakespeare's head 
Plant hempseed, proceed, and aniseed you like 
Day of Rest, and the rest 
Sir William Harcourt born, 1827. “A very fine 
baby.” “A true Plantagenet, my dear!” 
FUNDAY 
’ House of Parliament burnt, 1834. Turned into a 
Lunatic Asylum, 1999 
Double Gloucester built. Cheese first Gruyere, Y.U. 
Vermiocelli’s “Sarsaparilla” produced at Covent 
Garden, 1896 { Lyceum, 1896 
Macaroni’s “Tapioca Verbena” produced at the 
sed of Rest, 7 -— rest {Carnations ” 
urn your fellow Asters” and your “Green 
PUNDAY 4 
Battle of Edgehill, 1641. Edgehillity of Roundheads 
Botticelli's “ ta Pimlico,” produced by Car! Rosa 
Company, 1 
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25 F Charge of Balaclava. The survivors charged with 
being without visible means of support yearly 

265 Great White Donkey Race discovered by Rider 
Haggard on Hampstead Heath, 1898 

= S ned of Rest, and the rest 

28 3 Jraw your celery and mind your peas and cues 

29 Tu FUNDAY : 

30 W Pat Riot, first king of Ireland, n.c. 7000 


<4 


1 Th Pat Riot, his descendants supported by voluntary 
cheques, 1804 
¥.U.—Year Unknown 


your affliction, Mr. Bradley! 
deafness.”’ 


CHRISTMAS AT THE BILBERRIES. 


I wit say this for the Bilberries ; whatever they do they do well. Not 
the sort of people that keep things to themselves. Notatall. Ifa little 
Bilberrie ake anything, they have a children’s party, and give the 
neighbourhood a chance. Well, about their Christmas. It was a real, 
downright old-fashioned Christmas. Everything was old. Well, I don't 
want to exaggerate, but their turkey weighed upwards of twenty pounds, 
and must have been at least forty years old. Been a bit of a walker in 
it’s time too. Bilberrie gave me a leg, and a fine muscular leg it was, 
As for the pudding, well it was a pudding. But I must say that, in my 
opinion, the Bilberries over did it. I don’t mean the pudding. I mean 
the things they put in it. Some people put half-a-sovereign in, and the 
baby swallows it, and there is no harm done. But the Bilberries put all 
sorts of things in. You know, “nice useful things.” Young Minskip 
got a woollen comforter. Very polite is Minskip. He couldn’t quite 
make it out, but he thought that it was all in a day’s work, and ate half 
of it before anyone could stop him. Mrs. Poddlemore was very unfortu- 
nate. She got a silver-plated box of vesuvians, and had her false teeth 
blown out. Miss Eliza Prim-Parkinson got a pair of striped socks, which 
she very cleverly slipped under the table. Minskip, however, who is so 
polite, fished °em up for her, and covered the poor lady with confusion. 
Bilberrie himself got a scarf-pin, and used awful language. However, 
no one sympathised with him. After dinner there were games. Those 
dear old games. So refreshing after a heavy meal. And then little Polly 
Bilberrie, with her face tied up in flannel, recited ‘‘ Paradise Lost ’”’ to us. 
When she finished, about daybreak, someone asked Mrs. Bilberrie what 
was the matter with the child, and Mrs. Bilberrie said ‘‘ Mumps.” Then 
we dispersed very thoughtfully. 


We've all got ‘em. You never saw such a sight. Those beastly 
Bilberries ! 


NOT SO FAR OUT. 


Miss Woodbee Younge.—I can’t say that I believe much in these 
fortune tellers. They’re such humbugs you know.” 

Mrs. Portly (a candid friend possessed of an unpleasantly acute 
memory).—* Oh, dear! there is something in that style-of prophesying! 
Don’t you remember—bless me! I declare it’s quite thirty-five years 
ago—we were little girls at the time, when the gipsy woman in Epping 
Forest foretold that I would be married and you would die an old maid ? 
You see, love, the fortune teller wasn’t so far out! ”’ 


A SONG OF OCTOBER. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder where you are; 

Day and night down comes the rain— 
Shall I e’er see you again ? 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


OctoBER,—You ought to find plenty to say this month, Trot out your 
good things saved up, or, if you can’t remember them, play the topics 
and productions of the season, and observe that storms are brewing on 
the political horizon. It is better not to make this remark in households 
where domestic tempests are of common occurrence. In other circles 





Domestic Storm Brewina. 
“ Oneo’clock, and not home yet.’ 


you may darkly hint at some causes celebrés likely to be heard of at the 
opening of the Law Courts. The re-opening of the theatres will enable 
you to augur the production of some dramatic novelties which are bound 
to fail, and to deplore the decline of the drama. 


CONSOLATORY. 


Mrs. Smith (shouting into ear trumpet).—Oh, I’m so sorry for 
It must be such a misfortune— your 


Mr. Bradley (removing the instrument from his auricular organ).— 


‘Well, ma’am, being hard of hearing is attended by circumstances that 
are a trifle consolatory. 


I save money in cabbing to my office and back. 
At one time I was very sensitive to the remarks of those beastly drivers, 


when I tabled the exact fare, and, to spare my own feelings, I seldom did 
so. Now, when I hand over the legal honorarium, I can’t hear the 
blackguards’ remarks. I’m really in pocket by being deaf!” 
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FUN 


NOVEMBER, derived from novem, nine. In November, a person 
who is well dressed is, therefore, said to be up to the nines. The 
month of fogs. Hence the rhyme :— 


With blazing logs 
And gleaming grogs 
Prepare for fogs. 


‘No fruits; no flowers; no leaves; no buds; No-vember!’ On the 
first of this month of the municipalities, town councillors and persons 
of that kind are made. On the Fifth, raggamuffins of the masculine 
gender make eixstence intolerable with recitations, the exhibition of 
rag fair, effigies of that good man Mr. Faux, who unhappily failed to 
blow the tobacco-hating, pork-loathing, doddering King Jamie to 
eternal flinders. The Ninth is Lord Mayor’s Day. Proof positive 
given by Conservative and Liberal journals that the mayors in their 
respective nests show numerically a great Conservative and a great 
Liberal gain. Extraordinary activity in the London County Council. 
Rumours of private meetings (strenuously denied) of opponents of 
Empire and other licenses. Living pictures at the leading halls, from 
Blair’s ‘‘Grave,” Pollok’s ‘*Course of Time,” “Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,” and Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Every person re- 
quired to sign a paper, giving full particulars of birth, parentage, 
education, religious views, before being admitted to the Empire and 
other halls. Also, to leave his or her photograph at the box-office. 
Managers of the various halls required to furnish accurate statistics 
of the beverages consumed, and their alcoholic strength. Licensing 
meeting of London County Council. Managers of the halls, in white 
sheets and fasting, eross-examined by members of Vigilant Committee. 
Structural alterations of halls, ordered in accordance with plans sup- 
plied by General Booth. Tumultuous meeting of London School 
Board, owing to freedom of disputants from clergyman’s sore throat. 





LETTING THE CAT OUT. 


Lady Visitor (examining photo.).—‘* How nice you look in your wig 
and gown, Mr. Breephless. Pray, were you photod when you were 
engaged in some important case ?”’ 

Mr. Breephless (carelessly).—‘‘ Ya’as, I fancy so 
one, though.” 

Miss Breephless (a young and disagreeably candid sister).—‘ Oh, 
how can you say such a thing, Jack. You know that the occasion 
was (the only time you really did wear the things) was when you read 
Serjeant Buzfuz’s speech in character, at the workhouse annual enter- 
tainment, last Christmas!” 





I forget which 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT.—The hardiest Annual blooming at 
this time of year is Hoop’s. Price One Shilling. 








NOVEMBER. 


1F ‘Mr. Ashmead Bartlett sent by his friends on a diplo- 
34 matic mission to the Cannibal Islands. 

2S Fatten your turkeys and rotate their crops. 

82S Day of Rest, and the rest. ' 1899, 
1M G. Peabody born, 1795. L.C.C, unificates his money, 
§ Tu FUNDAY. 





6 W Intense heat. Thames dried up, 1895, 

7 Th Heat increases. Irish patriots dry up. 

8 F Rain, waterspouts, inundations, whirlwinds, and all 
sorts of musical instruments. 

98 Horrible outrage! Awful“ blow out” at the Guild- 

10 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. hall! 


11 M Shocking discovery at Buenos Ayres. Box of bones 
labelled Jabez Spencer Balfour, 2095. 

12 Tu FUNDAY. remains. 

13 W Young man named Tonbridge claims Balfour's 

14 Th Extradition of Balfour’s remains. Handed over to 
young Tonbridge. 

15 F Arrival in England of Balfour's remains, 

168 Great discussion as to who Balfour was, pending en- 
quiries, remains placed in Westminster Abbey. 

17 § Dey of Rest and the rest. { Persia, Y.U. 

18 M W. 8. Gilbert born, 1836. Carpets first made in 

19 Tu FUNDAY. (Kars. 

20 W Russians take over Kars. L.C.C, take over Tram 

21 Th Inquiries proving unsatisfactory, Balfour's remains 
made a ward in Chancery. (1804, 

F Justin McCarthy born, 1890. Wishes he was dead, 
S$ UL.C.C. unificates Balfour's remains. 

24 §$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 

25 M L.C.C. sentenced to death by Lord Chancellor for 
running away with bis ward. 

26 Ta FUNDAY. defies Lord Chancellor. 

27 W L.C.C. elects public hangman their chairman, and 

28 Th Balfour's remains finally deposited in Brit. Museum, 

29 F First School Board, 1870. Last School Board, 1804. 

808 #8t. Andrew's Day. Cotton first wound on a Scotch reel 








ALMANAC. 


He.—** Flo, dear Flo, now is my opportunity to ask you}that which for 
days past I have been waiting to know. 

She.—‘* Oh—this is too sudden.” 

He.—“ Hear me out. 
our Charity Organisation Fund?” 
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A SELL. 
fay I hope—-?” 


May I hope to receive a subscription from you for 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


NoveMBER.—-You should not have much to say this month. 
As the days draw in, you should draw in your tongue and give 
it a rest till Christmas. If you must put in an oar, you may 
moralize with a sigh of relief upon the fall of the curtain on 
the flat-race season, and the consequent content of the Anti- 








Enp or Fiat Ractno. Joy or A. G, Leaour. 





Gambling League. Or you may wonder darkly what sort of a 
Christmas we shall have this year. This will set other ™ 
talking and speculating instead of you, which is much the 
better way. It is always more profitable to listen than to talk. 


He was a city clerklet, and was arn the Hebe who 
served his daily “glass of bittah,” with his civic importance. 


‘Going to see the show to-morrow?” she asked. “ Going? 
rather!’ he replied, smiling visibly, ‘I’m in it.” Meaning to 
infer that he was at least an Alderman, ‘Are you f 2 
Hebe asked How } Whose banner do you carr 


ieDpe asked. rio CA t 
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DECEMBER, being formerly reckoned the tenth, was called Decem— 
ten. The Saxons named it Winter-Month. The month of remembrances. 


alee) ye. The brings the Christmas card, 
With joy the poet’s heart to fill; 
Aad then—alas! the sorry bard— 
He sends him with a Christmas bill. 


The month of fine old bearded chestnuts. To be sure. Here is one— 
December is the final ember of the year. St. Nicholas, the boy bishop, 
has the 6th of the month for his day. Celebrated for the first time in 
England with pomp and solemnity at the instance of the Russian 
Court, and by command of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Turkey pervades Europe 
another chestnut), especially Norfolk 
another). Sir Augustus Harris distributes 
himself in the well-known and inimitably 
Augustan manner between Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and the city of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Raid on the Victoria Club. Harry 
Payne removes his moustache and goes 
into training. Glover, the successor to 
Balfe and Wallace, and greater than either, 
composes himself for a great effort, and 
makes cvertures for augmented fame. 
Collins does another ode on the passions. 
Christmas numbers out of count, but 
Hood's, as becomes the season, the fashion. 
Politics in the doldrums, each party bristling 
with anticipations of Christmas. Pro- 
digious mortality amongst poultry. Vast 
conversion of oxen into beef. Members of 
the Vigilant Society to a man—and woman 

laid up with colds. Dispersions of popu- 
lations; joyous dissipations, and dire 
dyspepsia; holly, mistletoe, mirth, and 
mince pies; pantomime and other mum- 
ming ; Boxing-Day, and the birthday of the 
Grand Old Man. 





POISONING THE DUFF. 
A SOLDIER’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“Jack Snoop was the butt hof the Company. He wor the biggest joskin 
hever I sot heyes hon—stoopid has a hass, an’ twice as stubborn. Has 
for horkardness, ’e would lick a squad o’ milisher recroots hall bunched 
together. Snoop used to get so wild at the chaps a-chaffin’ ‘im, that 
’e swore ’e would do for the blessed lot. ’E would knife ’em or pizen ‘em 
~~8o said Mister Jack Snoop. 

‘On Christmas Eve I went on Guard, an’ wor on sentry just has the 
bells wor a-ringin’ an’ bringin’ hin Christmas. Just as I wor habout to 








DECEMBER. 


1S Day of Rest, and the rest. 
2M _ Fogs, floods, and cyclones. 
3 ‘Tu FUNDAY. 


‘* Beware of Vidders,” Y.U. 
5 Th Windsor under water. 


8S Day of Rest, and the rest. 


10 Tu FUNDAY. 
11 W Asquith relief expedition sets sail. 








of the Irish party. 


15 §$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 
17 Ta FUNDAY. 


lies instituted same year. 
0 Th The trees bud and the swallows arrive. 


218 Strawberries twopence a bushel. 
22 S$ Day of Rest, and the rest. 


24 ‘Tu FUNDAY. 

25 W A Merry Christmas to you all! 

26 Th Strange affair at Zoological Gardens. 
swallows hippotamus. 





4/4 4 
‘G it 235 Blizzards, blasts, and snow storms. 
20 $ Gladstone born, 1809. Jam invented, Y.U. 


—> SOM * Royal Society” founded 1660, and all sorts and con- 
ditions of men have been trying to squeeze in ever 
(since do, shrink from the venture. So you had better not try. 





S31 Tu FUNDAY. 


Y.t Year unKDOWT 








4 W Suttee abolished, 1829. Mr. Weller, senr., 


6 F Castle tlooded. Escape of the Court in a punt. 

78 Thos. Carlyle born, 1795. Said, “ Speech is silvern 
silence golden,” nevertheless became a bimetallist. 

9M ‘The Court remembers that it left Mr. Asquith behind 

12 T Admiral Hood born, 1724. Admirable Hood's Annual. 


183 F Explosion at Clerkenwell Prison, 1867, by permission 


148 Gallant rescue of Mr. Asquith. Been living on the 
roof of Tower. Nothing to eat but his own words. 


16 M Cromwell Protector, 1653. Not by any means a jest 


[ protector, 
18 W Slavery abolished U.S.A., 1862. Millionaire monopo- 


23 M Sun enters Capricornus, and plays the goat as usual. 


Elephant 


27 F Strange affair in Fieet St. Press swallows the story. 





16 FUN ALMANAC. 


be relieved at one, I saw Snoop crawlin’ ‘long by the cook-house. Hin 
this place hall the Companies’ plum duis for the Christmas dinner wos 
a-bilin’, an’ each sentry, when ’e went horf dooty, got horders to stoke 
the fires. When the sarjint an’ the reliefs came hup, I whispers ’em the 
tip, an’ me an’ the sarjint, an’ the spare man, we gits bon tip-toe to the 
cook-’ouse door. There was Mister Snoop, a-’olding’ in ’is ’and a bit hof 
paper, an’ lookin’ for our Company duff, which ’ad a label pinned to the 
cloth. Then ’e spears hout the bilin’ duff with a poker, rams hin summut 
from the paper, puts the thing hin the copper hagin, an’ wor takin’ ’is 
‘ook, when we nobbles ’im, an’ puts ’im hin the guard room. 

‘There wor no mistake "bout it; ’e put pizen hin the duff! 

* . > * 

“* Hit hare a lie, sir!’ says Snoop to the 
Colonel hin the horderly room, ‘it worn’t 
no pizen! To show that it hain’t, I'll 
undertake to heat the lob!’ Wich ’e wor 
‘lowed to do! 

‘‘The Company wouldn’t touch that duff 
at dinner, I should ’ave said, an’ ’ad to go 
without the puddin’. 

‘* No; it wor no pizen; it wor simply nut- 
meg, which Snoop ’ad forgot to put hin, an’ 
‘e wor frightened ’e’d get hinter a row for 
not mindin’ on’t! Jack Snoop ’ad the larf 


,9? 


hof us that time! 


THE WAITS; 
Or, LOST IN LONDON. 


THE fog came on slowly but surely. At five 
o’clock one could just see the lights in the 
windows of the houses the other side of the 
square. At seven the lamp outside was 
faintly visible. At eleven darkness reigned 
supreme. At twelve we went to bed. My 
wife shook me. The Waits! Beautiful ! 
How noble of them to brave the fog. 
Heroic! ‘The Mistletoe Bough!” ‘“ Daisy 
Bell!’’ ‘‘God Save the Queen!” Thank 
Heavens! I was just dropping asleep. 
What! No. But it was—the Waits! ‘The Mistletoe Bough!” ‘Oh, 
Mr. Porter!” ‘God Save the Queen!” Peace at last. I was now 
thoroughly disturbed. I began to wonder when that bill would become 
due, and whether I should be able to meet it, and The Waits! Twelve 
times did those monsters in human form break the stillness of the night. 
[ could stand it no longer. I yelled at them. They yelled at me. By 
degrees they came to the conclusion that they had lost their way, and had 
wandered round the square. They said they would be all right now. But 
I felt charitable ; besides, I didn’t want to run any risks, so I called them 
in and gave them whisky, and kept them till the fog lifted. As Shake- 
speare says, ‘‘ They have some nerve who, lonely, stand the waits.” 





A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. 


DECEMBER.—This month you may talk as much as you like, 
and it won’t much matter what you say, especially at Christ- 
mas. It will then be pretty safe to remark that Christmas 
comes but once a year, but take care not to say this before any 
cynical party, who might retort, ‘ And a bally good job too, if 
it brings out such drivellers as you.” Should you be sat upon 
like this, rise to the occasion and wonder where we shall all be 


said, oe : 
this time twelve months. This may prompt the inference that 





184 


Tue Society GANDER. 


20 F The Poet Bunn died, 1860. Mr. Buchanan still alive, 


the cynic may have been happily stamped out by then, and he 
may already feel himself jumped upon. After dinner, if you 
should be too overdone with turkey and plum pudding to say 
anything, never mind, but console yourself with the reflection 
that speech is silver, but silence is golden. You would do well 
to bear this in mind all the year round. You see it is so very 
difficult to say the right thing at the right time, and in the 
right place, that even the most brilliant talkers may, and often 
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FUN ALMANAC, 17 


TWIGS FROM THE TREE OF NOELEDGE. 
A CHRISTMAS REUNION. 


THE Roor. 


THE windows of Boswell House were brightly illuminated, and there 
were sounds of revelry from the interior. 

‘‘A Merry Christmas!” said the Genius of Britain, as she welcomed 
her children round the Yule-log. ‘“‘ What can be more delightful at this 
season than a union of our family to review the events of the year ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing!” they all replied, save Miss Hibernia, who took exception to 
the use of the word “ union.” 

‘It would not be seemly to commence the proceedings without a little 
harmony,” continued the Genius. 

‘‘However inharmoniously they may end, begorra!’’ interrupted 
Hibernia, with an ominous glance at Caledonia. 

“Silence, girl!’’ commanded the Genius, sternly. ‘‘ Metropolius will 
oblige us with a song, and we will all join in the chorus.”’ 

Metropolius, a stout, big man, with a restless look in his eyes and a 
worried expression of countenance, rose. 


TwiGc ONE, 
Cambria took her harp, and Metropolius commenced to sing: 


As Britain, now a troublous land, 

Shamed, hides her head, her face is long ; 

This is the sentence by which the realm is ban’d,. 

And chapel choirs in chorus sing this song: 
Rule, County Council! The Council rules the town! 
Down with the Empire! Fun and frolic, down! 


The rulers, not so strict as we, 

Allow their people music halls ; 

3ut we will stop all revelry, 

And make night hideous with our dirge-like squalls. 
Rule, County Council! The Council rules the town! 
Down with the ballet! Mirth and music, down! 


Freedom is License, which we can’t permit; 

In fact, our system is made up of Cant. 

Secular music for you is quite unfit, 

And when you want to sing, why—-sing a Chant! 
Rule, County Council! The Council rules the town! 
Down with the Empire! Fun and frolic, down! 


‘‘T was aware,” said the Genius, when the last strains of the chorus 
had died away in a melancholy echo, ‘‘ that the County Council had put 
its foot on many institutions, but I did not know that it entertained any 
designs on Boswell House.” 

“ Meaning ?”’ queried Metropolius. 

‘“‘ Fun office, of course. I think you said ‘ Down with F'un!’” 

“JT did, but speaking generally, and not particularly, I don’t think 
they’ve got quite so far East yet; but you may depend on it the censor- 
ship of the Metropolitan press is contemplated. In fact, I’m in a very 
bad way from too much government in some respects, and too little in 
others. Iam like a man who has dined off oyster sauce and had no salmon 
to flavour it with.” 

‘ Poor fellow! But, put away mournful thoughts now, and let us be 
cheerful while the Yule-log burns.”’ 

The Genius struck the Yule-log as she spoke, and the whole company 
were surprised by an extraordinary appearance. 

Twia Two. 

Amid the smoke and sparks that flew from the blaze up the great 

chimney, they saw a vague form, that of a man crowned by a holly- 


wreath, and boasting a flowing white beard. Mysterious music filled the 


air, and from the fire floated a song. — 
“Tt is the Spirit of Yule-tide,’”’ whispered the Genius. 


They were all silent. 
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‘* Tuisten ! 


‘‘ At other seasons of the passing year- 
When the dainty spring-flower blows, 

Late Autumn paints the woods in yellow, sere, 
Or summer sunshine glows. 

At any time when you may chance to turn 
Your thoughts to memory, 

Think how the log in winter brightly burns,”’ 
Sang Yule, “‘ Remember Me!”’ 


«« When other men are down upon their luck, 
And fortune smiles on you ; 

When in your purse you bank-notes snugly tuck 
Be easy with the screw ! 

‘‘ Live and let live”; ‘‘Goodwill towards al] men, 
Are ancient saws, you see, 

But worth consideration now and then,”’ 
Sang Yule, ‘‘ Remember Me!” 
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As the music ceased, the fire sank low, and, wh bri j 
the Vision had disappeared. ; Nt P mentened eqnin. 
__ ‘Very good!”’ observed the Critical Mind of England. ‘“Very good in’ 
its way, but Balfe is sadly out of date.” a 

‘‘Phwat’s that ye say, ye Spalpeen?” cried Hibernia. ‘Would ¥@ 
blackguard my countryman? Balfe’s good enough “for Mebropolius, for 
it wasn’t so long ago he crowded the theatre to the doors to hear that 
same operra, begorra. You haven't: learnt your Manners! Spake up; 
Metropolius, and defend your position!” 

But Metropolius sat Moodily in his corner,.and never said a word. 

A sudden disturbance diverted attention from the dispute. 





Twic THREE, 


There was a knock at the door, and there were sounds of many foot- 
steps upon the stairs. Two policemen entered, and one of them said: 

‘‘Nabbed! It’s better not to make any fuss, gentlemen. A cordon of 
police is drawn across the Fleet Street entrance, and another across the 
passage leading into Gough Square. You will, therefore, hand me all 
your books, papers, watches, rings, money, and other personal effects, and 
come with me to the Bridewell! ” 

‘Stay!’ said the Genius. ‘What do you take us for?” 

The policeman applied his finger to the side of his nose. 

“What do you take me for?” he said. 

‘“A police-officer of great intelligence; a chief constable, at least, I 
should think,” replied the Genius, suavely. 

Again the policeman placed his finger and his nose in juxtaposition. 

* You can’t gammon me,” he observed. 

* Still! what do you think we are?” 

‘A betting club, of course. The Jaw has determined to put you 
down.” 

“Council !”’ groaned Metropolius, feebly. 

‘* Then, allow me to inform you,” said the Genius, “ that you've come 
to the wrong address.”’ 

With many apologies, the officers withdraw. 

‘‘ Shade of Boswell! "’ ejaculated the Genius. 

‘‘What did I tell you?” asked Metropolius 

“Let us proceed. Now, Caledonia! have you anything to tell us about 
yourself and your conduct during the year ?”’ 


Twic Four. 


“ We are getting along very comfortably, thanks. We've lost the late 
Prime Minister, but we've got the new one, and we've won the Derby. 
Not a bad record for the year, eh ? 


Scots, wha ha’e been badly bled 
By the coal strike, horror dread, 
Now in comfort go to bed, 

For the war is past. 


Now the wearers of the thistle 

May sit down and gaily whistle, 

Robson’s had to do a mizzle— 
Forfar's won at last! 


Where is there a traitor knave, 
Save in Krin.” 


alone, nor my 
You've got 


“ Now, then!” cried Hibernia. ‘ You can’t let politics 
counthry, my disthressful counthry, you Orange upsthart. 
the same venomous blood in your veins a8 yer murtherin’ Forfar-thers 

The Genius had to intervene to prevent a sanguinary encounter, and 
Metropolius restored harmony with a conundrum, 

“Why are Mr. Rameay’s constituents like a penny?” 

“Give it up!” cried Caledonia. 

‘Of course you dv. There isn’t a hammer on the premises, is there? "’ 

‘“No!”’ said the Genius. 

“ Give it up!"’ said everybody. 

‘* Because,’ explained Metropoliug, retreating to the door, “they con- 
sist of For-farthings! ”’ 

He was about to flee, but his egress was stopped by the appeararce in 
the doorway of a visitor. r 

‘ ‘ £ 


Tue Top ov THE TREE. - — ' 


The newcomer was diessed in the Motley, and wore the me and belle, 
and, when he advanced into the room, a loud cheer was raised. ~ 

“Hail to Kun! Welcome!” resounded through the place so loudly 
that the people began to come in from Fleet Street, under the impression 
that another raid was in progress. Hun modestly acknowledged the 
compliment. ; 

“ Beg pardon if I intr. de,” he said, “ but I had no idea that the was 
any festivity in progress, and came to make up for time lost at: 
' The demand Upon. MY moments great 
t wet on thout Fun.” 





Christmas party last night. 
for all parties say they cannu 
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“Biautr o’cLock, Onristmas Eve, 
AN’ ALL’s WELL.” 
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“Do you I have deteriorated since you saw me last?” «. 
“ Not in the least, Madam. You are as beautiful as ever, and as good, 


I am sure.”’ 
it is not so.” 


“The Critical Mind sa: ; 

tical Mind, Madam,” said Fum “It is a 
5 3 he Sense of the World nis you are growing more 
lovely every day. Your power is increasing. ten to no counsels but 

those of your own excellent judgment, and all will be well.” 
Fun retired into an inner room, and when, jaded and worn, at four in 
the , he had finished his work and entered the chamber of mirth 
again, the Yule-log had burnt out, and the place was deserted. 
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